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THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Third Session of the Fifth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap- 
pointed to meet at Westminster, the Eighth Day of 
November 1814, in the Fifty-fifth Year of the Reign of 


His Majesty King GEORGE the Third. [Sess. 1814/15. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, March 6, 1815. 


PETITIONS resrectinc THE CorN 
Laws.] Earl Stanhope said, he had a 
great number of petitions numerously 
signed, to present to their lordships against 
any alteration in the Corn Laws. One of 
these, he said, was signed by between 9 
and 10,000 persons; a second was signed 
by about the same number; another by 
between 7 and 8000, and so forward: all 
were signed in a very short space of time. 
Would that House of Parliament, in which 
they were emphatically told the other 
night, they should attend to the wishes of 
the people of Scotland, in the case of the 
Trial by Jury, refuse to attend to the 
wishes of the people of England, so gene- 
rally and unequivocally expressed? He 
hoped the House would keep in that sen- 
timent, and attend to the wishes of persons 
out of doors, on a subject to which, he 
trusted, their lordships would feel it their 
duty to pay particular attention, and one 
that interested the individuals deeply. 
He cordially agreed in the opinion ex- 
pressed by some, and these not merely 
distressed laborious persons, but persons 
in a most respectable line, that the change 
proposed to be made, would make their 
present bad condition much worse, that 
they might be said to fall * out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.’ On this subject, 
he should wish their lordships would take 
into serious consideration those principles 
which he had laid down, and in the con- 
scious confidence of support given to 
their lordships last year for new-modelling 
the system with respect to those engaged 
( VOL. XXX. } 


— 


in pursuits of agriculture. He did not 
believe a system so calculated to augment 
in every way the direct taxes of that 
nature and description could have been 
devised; it was in fact taxing the people 
upon compound interest. If their lord- 
ships would proceed rightly in so important 
a case, they would go into a consideration 
of the principles on which the revenue 
ought to be raised, and to record those 
principles, These were his sentiments 
upon points which he trusted their lord- 
ships would, ere it might be too late, take 
into their earnest consideration.—His lord- 
ship then presented petitions from White- 
chapel, from St. Botolph, from the Tower- 
hamlets, from Chatham, signed, as he 
observed, by a great number of true men 
of Kent, as were two other petitions from 
Rochester and Deptford, also in the county 
of Kent, and from several other places; in 
all about ten petitions.—The petitions 
were laid on the table. 

The Earl of Derby presented a petition 
from Great and Little Bolton, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, also against the 
Corn Bill. His lordship observed, that, 
though from his connexion with that 
place, he felt it his duty to present their 
petition for the consideration of parlia- 
ment, he by no means agreed in the 
prayer which it contained. Thinking, as 
he did, that the measure now in its pro- 
gress was calculated to prove advatageous 
to the country, he should give it his sup- 
port, whatever unpopularity it might ex- 
pose him to. He was sure that the mea- 
sure was not pregnant with the evils ap- 
prehended from its operation. If he 
thought it was, he would be one of the 
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Jast men to countenance its adoption; and 
he hoped the petitioners would give him 
the credit of acting to the best of his 
jodgment. The petition was most re- 
spectably signed, and was deserving of 
every consideration.—Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

The Duke of Sussex stated, that he had 
a petition to present to their lordships, 
praying also, that no alteration may be 
‘made in the corn laws. In presenting 
it, however, he wished to be understood as 
giving no opinion whatever upon the sub- 
ject. When it should be under discussion, 
he would attend to what might be said 
upon both sides of the question, and draw 
-his conclusions therefrom, according to 
the best of his judgment. At the same 
time, he would take this opportunity of 
saying, that from his present view of the 
subject, there appeared to him to be a 
necessity for farther investigation, and he 
must deprecate any thing like an attempt 
to hurry a question through the House of 
such primary consequence. He should act 
upon the principle he had referred to, and 
would pledge himself no further. His 
Royal Highness then presented the pe- 
tition, which was from certain inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood of Ham- 
mersmith. 

Lord Grenville said, he had likewise 
several petitions to present to the same 
effect, and those so numerously and re- 
spectably signed by landholders, as well 
as others, that he trusted their lordships 
would be fully convinced of the extreme 
impropriety of precipitation and hurry, 
in dealing with a question in which so 
great a proportion of the population of 
the country took so deep an_ interest. 
The first petition which he begged leave 
to present to their lordships was from the 
merchants, manufacturers, cotton spinners, 


and others in and about the town of Man.’ 


chester, signed by 52,000 persons. Con- 
sidering the great respectability and num- 
ber of those by whom this petition was 
signed, he thought it would be proper to. 
move that the petition be read at length. 
The petition was accordingly read, and 
stated the mischiefs which, in the opinion 
of the petitioners, would result from a 
perseverance in the proposed alteration in 
the corn laws, by raising the price of pro- 
visions in general, sending skilful workmen 
out of the country to France, the United 
States of America, &c. and: ultimately 
proving highly injurious even to the 
owners of land. The petition was laid 
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on the table. His lordship then presented 
petitions to the same effect from the parish 
of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, signed by 
about 18,000 persons in two days; from 
Wapping, from Plymouth, from Trow- 
bridge, and several places in the county 
of Sussex ; in all about twelve petitions. 
The Earl of Darnley addressed the 
House at some length upon the general 
subject under consideration, which he 
seemed to think was still much miscon- 
ceived and misrepresented. He adverted 
to some farther information that would be 
necessary to illustrate certain points he 
had advanced in discussion on a former 
evening, and for which he intended to 
move. He-would again beg leave to enter 
his protest against the use of any language, 
in or out of the House, which might, from 
mistaken zeal, tend in any degree to irri- 
tate those feelings which were already 
much misled on the subject. It was for- 
tunate, after what he had observed against 
the first part of a statement, that the ne- 
cessary eflect of the measure to the con- 
sumer would be, to advance the average 
price of corn to 80s., that he could refer 
to an important fact, which was so far de- 
cisive upon the subject, which was, that the 
price of the best wheat that day at Mark- 
lane, had fallen 5s. per quarter. This, he 
trusted, would have its due effect upon the 
public mind, which was misled on more 
than one point connected with the subject. 
Of these were the asserted facts, that the 
quartern loaf would rise, were the price at 
80s., to 16d. or 18d. On this head, he had 
advanced that, in his opinion, the quartern 
loaf, under any fair operation, ought not 
to exceed Is. To bring this part of the 
subject more fully before the House, he 
would move for accounts of the average 
price of wheaten flour, and the average 
price of the quartern loaf, during the last 
ten years; which he doubted not would 
shew that under no fair operation, the 
price being at 80s, that of the quartern 
loaf hereafter would exceed a shilling. 
There was one other point to which he 
would claim the attention of their lord- 
ships, namely, toa false assertion which 
had been made, including a gross absurdity 
—that the object of those who advocated 
the pending measure, was to raise the price 
of corn permanently, so as to make the 
subsistence of the people dearer hereafter. 
He, for one, would declare in the face of 
their lordships and the country, that if he 
thought or believed that this or any other 
measure would haye such a permanent 
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effect, he would not support it. On the 
contrary, he in his conscience believed the 
effect would be ultimately very different. 
He would repeat, that if he thought it 
would have the injurious effects alluded 
to, he certainly would not vote for the 
measure. The noble earl concluded by 
moving for accounts to the effect above 
stated, which were ordered to be laid be- 
fore the House accordingly. 


Hetreston Erection Lord 
Grenville wished once more to call the 
attention of their lordships to the proceed- 
ings on the Helleston Election Bill. As 
it now stood, he thought it must lie unno- 
ticed on their lordships table till evidence 
was produced. Last year petitions were 
presented both for and against the Bill ; 
this year there were none on either side. 
One course that might be adopted in this 
situation, was to send to the Commons for 
minutes of the evidence on which they 
had proceeded. He did not mean it to be 
considered as evidence ‘upon which their 
lordships were to act, but merely as away 
of obtaining information. He was not 
prepared to recommend any proceeding 
in preference to another, but perhaps the 
appointment of a committee for the pur- 
pose of investigating the matter might be 
preferred. 

The Earl of Liverpool entirely agreed 
with the noble lord on the subject. He 
agreed, that if the case was made out, thie 
principle of the Bill should be adopted ; 
the more so, as he objected to the more 
general measure called Parliamentary Re- 
form. If the House should go into the 
consideration of the Bill, he would carry 
into the discussion no prejudice or pre- 
sumption on one side or the other. He 
saw no objection to sending a message to 
the Heuse of Commons, for the information 
on which they had passed the Bill. They 
might then summon the witnesses called 
before that House, and proceed to examine 
them on their own authority. The evi- 
dence might be the same, or it might be 
very different ; but, in either case, they 
would be guided by their own judgments. 
He agreed it would be better to wait afew 
days longer. 

The Earl of Lauderdale suggested that 
a message to the effect proposed was sent 
to the House of Commons last year. They 
might now send for any additional evi- 
dence. As to the other alternative of ap- 
pointing a committee, he thought it the 
best, particularly if it was directed to 
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report precedents of the proceedings in 
other cases, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was likely 
petitions would be sent up in the course of 
a few days. 

It was agreed that the subject should be 
deferred to Thursday se’nnight. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 6. 

Petitions REspecTING THE CorRN 
Laws.] This being the last day for re- 
ceiving private petitions, the Speaker en- 
tered the House at a quarter past three, 


and formed a House immediately after 


prayers. After some private petitions had 
been received, numerous petitions were 
presented by ditlerent members, from 
nearly all parts of the kingdom, praying 
that no alteration might be made in the 
Corn laws. 

Mr. Calvert, on presenting the petition 
from the borough of Southwark, observed, 
that the shortness of the time had. only 
enabled 7,500 inhabitants to sign it; but 
there was no doubt that the petition 
which would be prepared for another 
place, would be signed by more than tbree 
times that number. He took that oppor- 
tunity of adding, that the object of this 
petition was not to entreat consideration 
whether 76s. or 80s. were the fittest price, 
but-decidedly to pray, that no alteration 
whatever might be made in the corn laws. 

Mr. Barclay presented one from the 
manor of Clapham, signed by 7,700 
persons. 

Mr. Blackburn presented ten petitions 
from different parts of Lancashire ; 
amongst them was the petition from Man- 
chester, which was signed by 54,000 in- 
habitants. On this being presented, 

General Gascoyne took occasion to ob- 
serve, that when he had commented on 
the unpopularity of this measure in Lan- 
cashire, an hon. member for Lancaster 
had said, that the people were rather 
friendly than adverse to it. He would 
only ask whether the many thousands of 
names signed to all the petitions from 
those parts, did not prove directly the 
contrary ? 

The petition from Manchester was 
ordered to be read. It set forth the une- 
quivocal and unanimous opinion of the 
petitioners, that the Bill was the most un- 
advised and injudicious measure ever 
brought forward: that the petitioners 
were convinced it would have the effect 
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of raising the price of labour, and dimi- 
nishing the demand for our own manu- 
factures. It alluded to the great improve- 
ments in the cotton machinery on the con- 
tinent, by which an important rivalship 
would exist towards us, that could not fail 
to undermine our manufactures, if this 
measure were passed into a law; the pe- 
titioners therefore viewed it with the 
greatest alarm, and prayed it might be 
rejected. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that it was not 
without some uneasiness he rose on this 
occasion. He thought the petition must 
show the unanimous opinion entertained 
of the Bill in this large manufacturing 
town. He begged the House also to ob- 
serve, that the petition was not urged by 
any wantof attachment to the government; 
for during the most pressing periods of the 
war, the people of Manchester had ab- 
stained from all complaints, because they 
had hoped that the return of peace, when- 
ever it might arrive, would cause a cessa- 
tion of their burthens. He had witnessed 
their feelings on former occasions with 
great uneasiness, as they arose from a want 
of bread ; but when they were told that 
it would be injurious to publish their com- 
plaints, they submitted to their hard con- 


dition with the most praiseworthy silence. 
He considered the present Bill as the most 


injurious and unprecedented measure 
which had occurred in his time, as it went 
to affect an immensely numerous and loyal 
body of people, who had supported go- 
vernment by their labour and the advan- 
tages derived from its exercise. Was it, 
then, to be endured, that ministers should 
lend themselves to such a measure? He 
would tell them that they had but one 
interest to consult, and that was, to sup- 
port the labourer in manufacturing in- 
dustry. Was it intended that we should 
for the future only live on the produce of 
our land? If so, what would become of 
the resources from our manufactures, when 
our machinery should be lost? He was 
persuaded our manufacturers would not sit 
still and see their trade frittered away and 
destroyed: they would go abroad and 
exert themselves where their labour would 
be properly appreciated, and enable them 
to procure the necessaries of life. He, 
however, yet hoped, that as the injurious 
tendency of the measure must now be 
evident, it would not be suffered to proceed, 
but that ministers would convince the 
anxious multitude that they were alive to 
their real and vital interests. The fact 
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was, that the more the measure became 
known, the more generally it was exe- 
crated and condemned. The people were 
not to be cajoled by such arguments as 
that the Bill would give them cheap bread: 
they knew better; they knew the thing 
was impossible ; and, considering the 
inevitable consequences of the measure, 
he hoped the House would not suffer it to 
proceed further. 

Mr. Philips said, that the petitions before 
them were a complete answer to the idea 
that the minds of the people were changed. 
Upon no question were their opinions so 
unanimous. It had, indeed, been said that 
popular clamour wasraised on this occasion, 
which was rather a curious term from a 
representative to his constituents. At all 
events, the present petition had no ten- 
dency to inflame, it was argumentative 
and rational; it came, in fact, from a 
quarter not remarkable for public meet- 
ings; for the practice at Manchester was, 
if a requisition was transmitted to the 
proper officer to convene a meeting, a 
counter one was also sent by a greater 
number of persons, and consequently no 
meeting was assembled. This practice he 
strongly reprobated ; it went to discoun- 
tenance the fair and constitutional expres- 
sion of public feeling. What rendered 
the present petition of greater value was, 
that it was signed by those who heretofore 
objected to general meetings. A great 
deal had been said of the sufferings of the 
agriculturist. On this point he would only 
say, that an artificial extension of what 
was called their protection would increase 
their sufferings. Whatever public evil 
existed, the manufacturer bore his part of 
the pressure: his wages were getting 
lower, as the petition stated, and were 
likely to continue so. Great manufac- 
turing and commercial distress prevailed, 
to the vital injury of those undeniable 
sources of national wealth and prosperity. 
The petitioners had further stated, that 
artisans wererapidly emigrating to France ; 
and what would not be the consequence 
of an increase of those emigrations? The 
hon. member concluded by adverting to 
the enormous increase of the manufac- 
turing population of Lancashire. In the 
year 1690 it amounted but to 234,805; 
it was now $28,000. Such an increase 
was entitled to the serious reflection of 
the House. 

Mr. Cawthorne said a few words in ex 
planation of his former opinion, relative to 
the change in the people’s minds upon the 
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subject of this Bill. To the measure he 
had given his conscientious support. He 
denied that it was precipitated through 
the House, having been fully before them 
during a week’s discussion. The hon. 
baronet had referred to the manufacturer’s 
suffering, but the general support of the 
poor felldecidedly upon the landed interest. 
The hon. baronet should have observed, 
that he had not been much a resident in 
that part of the country. He did not 
know, perhaps, that considerable relief 
had been afforded to the people during that 
period of distress to which he had alluded. 

General Gascoyne repeated his previous 
observations, and said, that the proof of 
their truth was to be found in the 118,000 
signatures and upwards, from that county 
alone, 

Sir R. Peel replied to an observation 
which fell from Mr. Cawthorne, respect- 
ing his not having an accurate knowledge 
of the opinions of the people of Lanca- 
shire, in consequence of his not having 
resided for some time in that county, by 
asserting, that although he had been par- 
tially absent from the county, he would 
have the hon. gentleman understand that 
his great capital had been constantly em- 
ployed in it, and had contributed to the 
support of the people, whose sentiments 
he could not but know as well as any man. 

Sir William Curtis rose to present a Pe- 
tition, signed by 40,000, and upwards, of 
the merchants, bankers, and traders of the 
city of London. There never was assem- 
bled a more orderly meeting; attempts 
were made to introduce extraneous topics 
for its consideration, which the good sense 
of the assembly altogether rejected. It 
was composed, said the worthy alderman, 
of all parties in the city, Whig and Tory, 
High-church and Low-church, Dissenter 
and Non-conformist. The worthy baro- 
net contended that the representatives of 
the people of England should not shut 
their ears to the people’s voice. 

Sir James Shaw warmly applauded the 
temper of the meeting from which the 
petition emanated. It was carried with the 
utmost and most unexampled unanimity. 

Mr. Baring wished to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that he believed a more 
numerous, respectable, and unanimous 
meeting had never been assembled, than 
that at which the present petition was 
agreed to. He entirely concurred in the 
sentiments stated in that petition. He 
believed that the measure now in progress 
through the House, was substantially a 
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measure having no other effect but that of 
raising a considerable revenue from the 
consumers of bread for the purpose of 
raising the rents of land—[hear, hear!] He 
congratulated the House on the short dela 
which had already been gained. If it had 
not been for the adjournment, for one day, 
which he had been fortunate enough to 
succeed in obtaining, on a former stage, 
at three o’clock in the morning, the citi- 
zens of London would not have had an 
opportunity of stating their sentiments to 
the House, before this important period in 
the discussion. The great city of West- 
minster, where the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment were held, had not even yet been 
heard on the subject. The hurry with 
which the measure had been carried 
through, had prevented them from yet 
having a representative from that great 
city in the House. The absence of one 
of the members was sufficiently accounted 
for ; but the other member, the worthy 
baronet, who had always been such a zea- 
lous defender of the rights and liberties of 
the people, would no doubt be anxious to © 
come forward on such an important occas 
sion as the present ; and he must, at least, 
have been on the road from the moment 
that he heard of the measure. The dis- 
tant parts of the country had been taken 
by surprise ; they thought the subject had 
been set at rest last year; and many of the 
towns, from the precipitate manner adopt- 
ed, had not yet been able to express them- 
selves. It was not enough, in an impor- 
tant question of this kind, in which the 
whole community were so deeply inte- 
rested, to have long discussions in that 
House; it was their duty to give the 
people time to express their sentiments. 
To every attempt he saw to hurry this 
measure, he should give his decided op- 
position. 

Mr. Alderman Adkins said, that so far 
from the signatures to the petition being 
only 40,000, upwards of 40,000 had signed 
it on Saturday. He had on Friday night 
earnestly intreated the House to postpone 
the second reading of the Bill; but the 
result was known. It really seemed as if 
the purpose of this precipitation was to 
prevent-the petition from receiving three 
times the number of signatures that were 
already affixed to it. [* No, no,’ from dif- 
ferent parts of the House.] At all events, 
he said, it had that effect. The unanimous 
proceedings which had lately transpired, 
fortified the view which he had originally 
taken upon this subject. This petition, 
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together with those of the manufacturing 
districts, should induce the House not to 
proceed any further with the measure. 

Lord Lascelles presented a similar peti- 
tion from Leeds, subscribed by 24,000 
persons; and petitions from Wakefield, 
Pontefract, and some other places in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. He said, he 
believed there was a very general disap- 
probation of the Bill in the manufacturing 
districts. 

Sir Samuel Romilly presented a similar 
petition from Westbury. He concurred 
entirely in the sentiments of the persons 
petitioning, and thought the present one 
of the most injurious measures ever brought 
forward in that House. He lamented ex- 
ceedingly that such an important subject 
should be carried through with such pre- 
cipitation, and that they should appear 
unwilling to hear the sentiments of, the 
country. 

Mr. Whitbread presented similar peti- 
tions from Derby, Great Bedwin, and 
Hammersmith. 

Mr. Yorke presented a petition from the 
corporation of the conservators of the 
Bedford Level, stating their distressed 
state, and praying for an alteration in the 
corn laws. It was rather too much for 


gentlemen who took the opposite side of 
the question, to say that they expressed 
the sentiments of the people. That they 
expressed the sentiments of a part, he was 


willing to admit. How easy was it to get 
petitions signed in great towns like Lon- 
don? The agriculturists had not the same 
opportunities of coming forward as the 
inhabitants of great towns. The sense of 
the people was much divided on this 
question, and it was therefore a proper 
subject for the decision of parliament. If 
the agriculturists could be collected toge- 
ther to petition, the difference in number 
would not be great. The petitioners had 
redeemed between 3 and 400,000 acres of 
land from the water, under the guarantee 
of parliament, and they now claimed its 
protection. 


Mr. Baring said, it seemed to be held 


out by those who favoured the present 
Bill, that the agriculturists were all on its 
side. Now, he would maintain, for he 
had had communications from various re- 
spectable quarters on the subject, that the 
tenantry and labourers in general felt no 
interest whatever in the price at which the 
protecting duty should be fixed—(Hear, 
hear!].—He would repeat it, that the 
labourers in agriculture, and even the 
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tenantry, had no interest in the present 
question. He believed the prevailing 
sentiment among the tenantry was, that 
this was the landlord’s affair, and not 
theirs, for they could only pay to the 
landlord what they could afford after de- 
fraying their other expenses. But to talk 
of the Jabourer was altogether ridiculous, 
Whether wheat was !20 or 80s. the quarter, 
he could only expect dry bread it the 
one case, and dry bread in the other; and 
they therefore had no interest whatever in 
it. With respect to petitions from the 
Fens, he could not but express his opinion, 
that if any persons were more entitled 
than others to the thanks of their country, 
it was those who made land productive ; 
but there happened to be evidence as to 
these fens in the report before the House. 
That evidence was decidedly against 80s.; 
and therefore, if the persons best ac- 
quainted with land of that description did 
not consider 80s, as a necessary price for 
the protection of the petitioners, he con-~ 
sidered it conclusive on the subject. 

Mr. Methuen begged to assure the House, 
that the petitions he had presented that 
day were not signed by manufacturers 
alone, but that they contained the names 
of many land-owners, who were convinced 
of the injurious tendency of the measure. - 

Mr. Home Sumner presented a petition 
from the inhabitants of Croydon against 
the Bill, and observed, that as he had 
already brought up one from the same 
place of a different tendency, he could not 
but. regret that while he performed his 
duty, he should have to differ in his opi- 
nion from any portion of his constituents, 

Mr. Calcraft presented a petition from 

the inhabitants of Rochester, signed by 
8,700 names. ‘The hon. gentleman de- 
clared he fully concurred in the prayer of 
the petition, and hoped the House would 
even now find it necessary to pause in 
their precipitancy. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor presented a petition 
against the Bill from Poole, which, he 
said, was numerously signed; not by: 


-manufacturers, for there were no persons 


of this description inthe town, but by mer- 
chants and others, many of whom were 
considerable landholders. He trusted, 
that if the House should agree to the Bill, 
the people would sit down quietly under 
it; but, for his own part, he would give it 
his utmost opposition—The same hon. 
member gave notice of a motion relative 
to Wills ; and also of another, for a Bill to 
abolish the punishment of the Pillory. 
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Concress at Vienna.| On the motion 
for going into a committee on the Corn 
Bill, 

Mr. Whitbread did not rise to object to 
the Speaker’s leaving the chair, but there 
were other orders of the day on which he 
wished to obtain some information. He 
desired to know, if the discussion on the 
Corn Bill should last long, how it was 
intended to dispose of the question on the 
renewal of the Bank Restriction Act. 
And he desired particularly to know what 
the noble lord opposite (lord Palmerston) 
meant to do in that case with the Mutiny 
Bill? While he was on his legs, seeing the 
noble viscount in the blue ribbon (Castle- 
reagh) in his place, he wished to ask if the 
time for making those disclosures which 
had been called for, but withheld in his 
absence, was at hand, and if they might 
soon expect him to come down with a 
message from the Prince Regent on the 
subject of his late important mission? 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should be happy 
to give the hon. gentleman every informa- 
tion in his power, but at present he was 
not able to intimate to him when any com- 
munication on the subject referred to was 
likely to be made from the Prince Regent. 
When he should know such a message was 
to be brought down, he would not fail to 
give due notice of it. If, before this was 
done, the hon. gentleman should wish 
to obtain information on any particular 
point, he thought it would be best, that he 
should raise some question—that after 
some days had elapsed, he should call for 
that which he thought necessary. The 
hon. gentleman would certainly under- 
stand that, under present circumstances, 
the explanations which he (lord Castle- 
reagh) could give, would be in many 
respects limited. If, however, the hon, 
gentleman called for any information 
which he might consider desirable, it 
would enable him (lord Castlereagh) to 
state what disclosures he could make 
without injury to the public service, At 
present he could only say, though the pro- 


ceedings were not closed, yet much had. 


been done ; and it was important to add, 
that what was done, had been done with 
the general concurrence of all the great 
Powers, who had made every arrangement 
for upholding those decisions which had 
been dictated by the common interest of 
all. All the great points in which this 
country was especially concerned, had 
been met by all the Powers in a spirit of 
peace, and arranged perfectly to his satis- 
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faction, and he boped in a manner that 
would prove satisfactory to the whole 
House. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the noble lord 
must have misunderstood the intent of his 
question. He had asked if he did not pro- 
pose to give some- information to the 
House ; for whatever the noble lord might 
have been told by his colleagues, he (Mr. 
W.) did think the time was come when 
some information ought to be given from 
the Prince, or from the noble lord in his 
place, without being called for. From the 
answer he had received, he could hardly 
believe the noble lord was the man who 
had been at Vienna; for what had fallen 
from him was but a continuation of. that 
system of evasion which had been prac- 
tised in his absence. It would be most 
satisfactory to the-House that the informa. 


tion to be given should come spontaneously 


from the noble lord; but if no communi- 
cation was to be made to that House be- 
fore the Easter holidays, he would cer- 
tainly move for that which he thought 
necessary. He repeated, however, that 
it would be best that the noble lord should 
give what he thought himself at liberty to 
offer, and it would then be for the House 
to determine whether or not that was 
sufficiently ample and satisfactory. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that whatever 
communications the Crown might have to 
make, would be made at the proper period ; 
but if the hon. gentleman wished for any 
information in the present instance, he 
was at liberty to call for it; and he might 
be enabled in that case to state how the 
business of the Congress now stood, and 
whether that which the hon. gentleman 
might desire should be produced, could or 
could not be given. That which had been 
done, had not yet received its full ratificae 
tion. Most important questions had been 
decided, and the determinations of the 
Congress had been reduced to articles; 
but these not having yet been ratified, 
could not be produced. What had been 
done, had been done (he repeated it) with 
the concurrence of all the great Powers, 


and every thing had been satisfactorily 


arranged that regarded the peculiar inte- 
rests of this country. 

Mr. Whitbread inquired if he was to un- 
derstand, that unless some member moved 
for information, the noble lord proposed 
to remain altogether silent on these great 
subjects? 4 

Lord Castlereagh had not intended to 
assert this, but in the present state of 
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things his communications must necessa- | 
rily be limited. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know if he was 
to understand, that at any given time the 
noble lord, would lay any information be- 
fore the House, as a minister, or as amem- 
ber of parliament? 

Lord Castlereagh said, not as a minister 
certainly. 

Lord Palmerston, in answer to the ques- 
tion put to him, said, if the discussion on 
the Corn Bill should not take up much 
of the time of the House, it was his inten- 
tion to proceed with the Mutiny Bill that 
evening. If, however, the House should 
be occupied till a late hour in the commit- 
tee, he was willing to postpone it to a 
future day. 

Mr. Whitbread then gave notice, that on 
an early vacant day he would raise a ques- 
tion on the subject of the noble viscount’s 
mission, which would give the noble vis- 
count an opportunity of laying before the 
House such information as he might give 
consistently with his duty. 


Corn Bitt.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the order of the day 
for the House to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the Corn Bill. On the question, 
that the Speaker do leave the chair, 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote rose to object to it. 
He said, that improper motives had been 
imputed to the landed proprietors; but, 
however faulty their motives might have 
been, the blame was more attributable to 
the Government, who had given their sanc- 
tion to the measure, when their duty 
ought to have pointed out to them that 
they had no right or business to interfere 
between two parties so situated as were 
the landed proprietors and the manufac- 
turing interests; nay, indeed, as appeared 
from the innumerable petitions, he might 
say between the landed interest and a vast 
majority of the whole nation. But he must 
now call the attention of the House to the 
real question, which was this. The Go- 
vernment wanted to wind up the expenses 
of the war; the sum was no less than 
20,000,0001.; and in order to prevail on 
the landed interest to support them in the 
measures necessary to raise this sam, mi- 
nisters had thrown out the alluring bait of 
giving their aid to this measure respecting 
the corn laws. It was in vain to come to 
any fair decision on the subject by the 
means which had been proposed ; the only 
way to meet the matter fairly, would be 


by an immediate reduction of the rents; 
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and looking the subject honestiy in the 
face, with a due recollection of what had 
taken place in the case of the rents since 
1791, he thought a reduction of one-third 
might very reasonably take place, which 
would be a most wholesome relief to the 
cultivator of the soil. The House was told 
that 80s. was a very fair and moderate 
price, but on what authority did they re- 
ceive this information? Look to the re- 
port, and it would be found, that they were 
to bottom themselves on the opinions of 
land-surveyors, who received a per-cents 
age according to the high value they put 
upon rents, by which, according to the are - 
guments held up in favour of the pre- 
sent measure, the landholders were to fix 
the price of corn on the whole population 
of the kingdom. The true method of pro- 
cedure would be to lower the rents, which 
could not fail to produce the best possible 
effect, and would render the present very 
unpopular measure totally unnecessary. 
He was himself a considerable landholder ; 
and from the first moment of his being so, 
he had always objected to high rents, as 
tending to prevent all good offices between 
landlord and tenant, and to weaken, if not 
in course of time finally to destroy that 
desirable attachment which, in his opinion, 
ought ever to subsist between persons so 
closely and intimately connected in point 
of mutual interests. He thought the pre- 
sent measure might be avoided by em- 
powering the Prince Regent, with the ad- 
vice of his privy council, to stop the im- 
portation of foreign corn, whenever it 
might be found necessary, and by that 
means make the measure a temporary one. 
In addition to this, it ought to be the pecu- 
liar care and conduct of ministers to intro- 
duce economy into every department, both 


civil and military; and he had not a 


doubt but by these means the country 
would be relieved from its present pres- 
sure, without resorting to a measure so un- 
popular as the present Bill evidently was 
to the whole nation, He wished most 
particularly to call the attention of the 
landed interest to the melancholy events 
which were consequent on tlie French re- 
volution. He would beg them to recol- 
lect who were the persons that formed the 
great mass of the refugees who emigrated 
to this country on that lamentable occa- 
sion. They would find that the great 
majority of these unhappy fugitives from 
their native land were great landed pro- 
prietors, who had brought on the revolu- 
tion and the direful effects attendant on it, 
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by rack rents, and treating with contempt 
the calls of a suffering people, groaning 
under their weight and pressure. 

- Mr. Horace St. Paul declared, that he 
would not have troubled the House with 
the expression of his sentiments, but for 
the precipitation that marked this measure 
in every stage of its progress—precipitate 
he would call it, with respect to the coun- 
try, in not affording the people an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions on the 
subject—precipitate, likewise, as it re- 
spected the members of parliament, in not 
granting them a sufficient time to form 
their judgment—ani, finally, he conceived 
it precipitate even for the ministers, from 
the imputation that might be cast on them, 
of hurrying it, as if they were apprehen- 
sive of its justice and policy: and cer- 
tainly such an opinion might naturally be 
entertained, for the refusal of a reasonable 
time to exaimine its expediency, displayed 
symptoms of such an apprehension. He 
had now risen to enter his protest against 
their proceedings, and after having given 
the most anxious consideration to the sub- 
ject, he had arrived at this conclusion, that 
all legislation on the article of corn was 
in the present instance unwise and prema- 
ture ; and, however he might think a pro- 
tecting price ultimately necessary for the 
farmer, he would oppose such a law, while 
we were still ignorant of the real state of 
the affairs of Europe. At present it was 
impossible to decide on this question ; and 
it might be esteemed somewhat presump- 
tuous to settle a price before we could as- 
certain the. state of our currency, and our 
various relations with other powers. We 
were now proceeding in darkness and 
ignorance, without even that knowledge to 
direct us which we might have expected 
from its being made a ministerial question. 
But what must have been the surprise of 
the House to find that the speech of the 
right hon, gentleman who so modestly in- 
troduced this measure, contained no infor- 
mation on the subject—nothing new—no- 
thing to instruct. The hon. member next 
observed, that the evils suffered last year 
by the agriculturists no longer existed ; 
there was now no. glut of foreign corn in 
the market, no property-tax, and the war 
with America was now terminated ; these 
circumstances should weigh considerably 
in the decision of this question. The 
House likewise should consider whé those 
persons were that promoted this measure, 
who the committee were that sat on the 
subject. Many of them were prejudiced 

( VOL. XXX. ) 
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in favour of it. Who were the evidence ? 
Men whose characters were raised in pro- 
portion to the rise of land. Every land- 
holder, he contended, was-interested in 
this, for they would gain considerably in 
the amount of their rents. If corn was 
raised from 60s. to 70s. the landlord would 
gain a guinea an acre; if.to 80s. he would 
gain 2/. 11s. [A laugh, and cries of Hear, 
hear!] ‘The House might be surprised at 
this. Gentlemen might laugh within those 
walls, but there was but little laughing onthis 
subject without them. But he would prove 
his assertion. An acre of land, at a low 
average, produced three quarters of wheat. 
If there was an increase of 7s. a quarter, 
there must consequently be a clear gain of 
one guinea an acre; and if the price be 
raised to 80s. he fancied that on a fair cal- 
culation he would not be found to have 
over-rated the profits, As to the argu- 
ment brought forward by certain hon. 
members, that the amount of rent made 
no difference in this question, he would 
not insult the understandings of the House 


by dwelling on it; but he would assure ~ 


them, that farmers in general were hostile 
to this Bill, because it would afford a pre- 
tence to the landlords not to abate their 
rents. He could not agree with those 
who asserted that low prices would pro- 
duce idleness. He knew that among ma- 
nufacturers a man might earn as much in 
three days as would support him for a 
week ; but in agricultural labour the busi- 
ness must advance regularly, and without 
intermission. But who, he asked, support- 
ed the poor in the great scarcity? Not 
landholders or farmers, but the merchants 
and shopkeepers—No one, said the hon. 
gentleman, condescended, on the first 
night of debating this question, to mention 
the effect it would have on the quartern 
loaf.. A worthy baronet (sir James Shaw) 
had proved that when the average price of 
corn was 80s., the quartern loaf was con- 
siderably above 1s.; and his arguments 
were answered only by the assertion, that 
they were calculated to stultify the under- 
standings of the House. It had been 
said that the people decided on the mea- 
sure by feeling, rather than reason, How 
else, he would ask, could they decide, 
when. their families were starving? He 
prayed the House to pause before they 
decided on so momentous a point; and de- 
clared that although a friend to the landed 
interest, be considered the general welfare 
of the empire as more important. The bon. 
gentleman then enumerated the various 
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circumstances which were connected with 
this question; and observed, that if the 
House were deficient in information on any 
one of these points, they ought to pause 
until they were perfectly satisfied. They 
ought to be completely acquainted with all 
the circumstances growing out of the situa- 
tion of the times. At the present moment, 
when the affairs of Europe were by no 
means settled, when a great variety of in- 
terests were to be balanced, he thought the 
House ought not to precipitate a measure 
of such vital importance. He considered 
the hurrying of this Bill through the 
House, at this period, as originating in the 
grossest prejudice and ignorance of the 
subject: But, at the same time, he be- 
lieved that there was not an individual in 
that House who was desirous of raising 
the price of corn on the community. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by observing, 
that they would assist the agricultural in- 
terest more by abstaining, at present, from 
any interference with the corn laws, than 
by pressing forward this or any other mea- 
sure connected with the subject. 

Mr. Vyse declared himself to be friendly 
to the interests of the agriculturist, which 
it was his intention to support, not from 
any partial or unworthy motive, but be- 
cause, if some measure like that before 
the House were not followed up, the state 


would be menaced with the greatest 


danger. He was convinced, that the ef- 
fect of the measure would be, not to make 
bread dear, but to make it permanently 
cheap. The Bill before the House had 
been, in his opinion, met with unmerited 
reprobation within doors, and with machi- 
nations and contrivances without. If a 
bill protecting the agriculturist, were not 
sanctioned by that House, the consequence 
would be, that France, who could not 
fight this country in a time of war, would 
have the power of starving her in a period 
of peace. From one end of the country 
to the other, if the object and intention 
of the Bill were clearly explained—if its 
merits were fairly described—if it were 
shown to be a measure, as it really was, 
which would benefit no class in particular, 
but would be useful to all—then he was 
sure that a greater number of persons 
would express themselves in favour of the 
proposed alteration, than had been in- 
duced to declare their hostility to it. Much 
clamour had been unfairly excited against 
the Bill; but if the clamour were ten 
times greater, he would support it. He 


felt it his duty, after coolly and conscien- 
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tiously considering the question — after 
examining it, as far as his judgment al- 
lowed him, in its various bearings, to give 
the measure before the House, important 
as it was to every branch of the commu- 
nity, from one end of the empire to the 
other, his decided support. To make the 
legislature beloved and respected, it was 
necessary that they should act in a firm 
and determined manner. They would 
never be able to keep themselves in that 
proud and honourable situation, if, by 
clamours without doors, and by cheers 
within, they were deterred from pursuing 
that course, which their judgment pointed 
out to them as the most desirable to be 
followed. It was not his intention, on the 
grounds stated by an hon. gentleman near 
him, to vote for 80s. as the protecting 
price; but he would support 76s., and he 
thought, by so doing, that he should be 
essentially serving the best interests of 
the country. 

Mr. Ellison supported the motion, and 
observed, that the assize of bread ren- 
dered the price of that necessary of life 
higher in London than in the country. 
He thought the amount of the protecting 
price was comparatively of little conse- 
quence. If 76s. was agreeable to the 
country, he should be very well satisfied ; 
the object was to give confidence to the 
farmer. It would be most unjust that the 
agriculturist, after sinking his capital in 
his land, should be open to the compe- 
tition of the foreign corn grower, who, 
from the small burthens to which he was 
subjected, might undersell him. He said, 
that when individuals had applied to him 
on the subject of petitioning parliament 
with reference to this measure, he had 
endeavoured to dissuade them from any 
interference, because he thought the ques- 
tion had better be left to the deliberative 
wisdom of parliament, which would adopt 
such measures, and such measures only, 
as were calculated to benefit the empire 
in general. He was extremely adverse to 
the line of argument taken by those who 
opposed the Bill, which went to divide the 
country into two classes, the agricultural 
and the manufacturing. Now, he had 
always considered their interests as one 
and the same; he had ever looked upon 
the people of England as one great united 
body, however subdivided with respect to 
their pursuits and professions, No man 
despised clamour more than he did. They 
were met together to do their duty, and 
he trusted they would not be prevented, 
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by noise and tumult, from adopting that 
which they conceived to be a wise.mea- 
sure. The times pressed hard on the 
grower of corn, and on every individual 
who was connected with the agriculture of 
the country. They had laid out their 
money for the general benefit, and it 
would be most unjust if they were not now 
supported. If the agricultural interest 
were suffered to decay, the ruin of the 
manufacturer, who would be unable to 
sell his goods in consequence, would soon 
follow. It was most important, in a na- 
tional point of view, that the country 
should be rendered adequate to the supply 
of its population, instead of depending on 
foreign states, for an article of the first 
importance. So desirable a state of things 
could only be produced by affording a 
fair remuneration to the farmer; and all 
the provisions of the present Bill went, 
he contended, to procure for the manu- 
facturers, and for the people in general, 
an abundant supply of bread at a per- 
manently cheap rate. It was well said 
by the celebrated Swift, that he was the 
best statesman, who made three blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before ; 
and certainly he who caused two blades 
of corn to grow, where ordinarily but one 
appeared, was worthy of great praise. It 
was to produce this effect that the Bill 
was brought forward ; and such an object, 
he conceived, ought to be generally sup- 
ported. It seemed to be imagined by 
many, that there was no fear of the 
farmer giving up the cultivation of grain 
on his land. But if the manufacturer was 
not properly remunerated for his skill and 
labour, would he continue to expend his 
capital? Certainly he would not. And, 
if the farmer was not protected, why 
should it be supposed that he would con- 
tinue a losing trade ? 

Mr. Cartwright spoke in fayour of going 
into the committee, which was the proper 
place for settling what the protecting 
price ought to be. He was extremely 
surprised that any gentleman should use 
the language he had heard in that House. 
It was said, by an hon. member, that it 
was intended, by this measure, to starve 
the people. Such assertions, he knew, 
were calculated to occasion a ferment in 
the public mind ; but he would beg gen- 
tlemen to recollect, that when a ferment 
was once raised, it was not an easy matter 
to cool it. He again pressed upon the 
House the necessity of going into the com- 
mittee, where they might deliberate on 
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the price with which it would be most 
proper to fill up the blanks. He trusted 
the House would permit no farther delay 
in the progress of this business. The 
measure was of the first importance, since 
it went to render England independent of 
foreign countries, with respect to a con- 
stant supply of grain. It was only in- 
tended to secure to the farmer such a fair 
remuneration for his Jabour, as would in- 
duce him to pursue the system of culti- 
vation ; and, so far from any blame being 
attached to ministers for the part they 
had taken on this occasion, he conceived 
they deserved the thanks of the country 
for their exertions. 

Mr. Se. Paul explained. He meant not 
to attribute any ill intention to the mem- 
bers of that House. He had spoken merely 
of the probable effect of the Bill, without 
any improper reference to the moiives of 
those who supported it. 

General Gascoyne said, that as it seemed 
that no lower price would satisfy the sup- 
porters of the Bill than 80s. he should op- 
pose the Speaker’s leaving the chair. The 
assertion of the right hon, gentleman, that 
the effect of the measure would be to lower 


the price of corn was so extraordinary, 


that he had at the time thought he must 
have misconceived it; but it had been 
explained by the surveyor-general of 
woods and forests, that in the next ten 
years the average price would be lower 
than it had been in the last ten years. As 
few of the members of the House might 
survive to disprove this assertion, the pro- 
phecy was a safe one. If the right hon. 
gentleman could persuade the people that 
the effect of the Bill would be to lower the 
price of corn, there would be little opposi- 
tion to it from them; but, on the other 
hand, what the farmers complained of was 
the low price, so that they would be ill 
satisfied, unless the right hon. gentleman 
could shew them that it would raise the 
price. If the present measure were car- 
ried, a Bill might be next introduced on 
the part of the apothecaries, to oblige 
the people to take a certain quantity of 
physic for ten years, that they might have 
the less to take the ten years after. It was 
clear that the present effect of the Bill 
would be to raise the prize, whatever the 
future effect might be. He moved as an 
amendment, that the House do resolve 
itself into the committee on the first day 
after the Easter recess, 

Mr. Robinson said, he had been much 
misunderstood by the gallant general, but 
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the present was not the time to go again 
through the whole of his former speech, 
If the gallant general supposed that he was 
capable of holding different lines of argu- 
ment to different classes of persons, he 
must have been but ill acquainted with his 
character. 

Mr. Buller stated, that he had in his 
hand a petition, signed by 20,000 persons, 
from the place which he had the honour 
to represent, against any alteration in the 
present corn laws. He hoped the House 
would not act precipitately. 

Lord Compion entered into a short state- 
ment, to prove the fallacy of the argu- 
ments adduced by an hon. baronet (sir 
James Shaw) on a former night. He con- 
tended that the hon. baronet’s data led to 
conclusions quite different from those he 
had drawn from them. He was sure the 
hon. baronet had no wish to mislead the 
House, but when statements were made, 
which would probably have a great effect 
on the public mind, gentlemen ought to 
take care that they were well founded. 
The noble lcrd then proceeded to argue 
in favour of the Bill, which he conceived 
absolutely necessary for the protection of 
the agricultural interest, and consequently 
for the benefit of the country in general. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith expressed himself 
in favour of theamendment. He had been 
informed, by several farmers, and he be- 
lieved it to be the fact, that the measure 
would be of no service to them, though it 
would essentially benefit the great land- 
holders. 

Mr. Protheroe supported the amend- 
ment. It would afford an opportunity for 
considering whether a medium price might 
not be taken, which would relieve the 
agiculturists, and yet meet the general 


feeling of the country. As to the obser- 


vation of a ferment being not easy to be 
appeased, he would certainly say, that the 
appearance of precipitation was not the 
best way of appeasing it. ; 

Sir W. W. Wynn contended, that it was 
absolutely necessary something should be 
done for the relief of the cultivators of the 
soil. He should certainly vote for the Bill 
going into a committee, although he would 
not pledge himself to the adoption of any 
particular protecting price. He was in- 
clined to think that 75s. a quarter would 
be an eligible sum. 

Mr. Marryatt observed, that when the 
business was first introduced, the fact of no 
petitions having been presented against it, 
was advanced as an argument to prove 
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that the popular feeling was changed, and 
that the measure was a very proper one. 
Since that time, however, petitions had 
poured in from every part of the country, 
expressive of the strongest hostility to the 
measure. Now, if the silence of the peo- 
ple in the first instance, was insisted on as 
a proof of the excellence of the measure, 
he thought their disapprobation, power- 
fully expressed as it had been, ought to 
have some weight in the opposite scale. 
He was very anxious that a little more 
time should be allowed for considering 
the question. They had been so con- 
stantly employed in debating, that no time 
had been left for thinking. By a little 
delay they would be enabled to come toa 
decision more consistent with their own 
dignity, and infinitely more satisfactory to 
the public. Impressed with these senti- 
ments, he should vote‘for the amendment. 

Mr. Calcraft thought that precipitation 
was altogether unjustifiable under the 
present circumstances, when the ports 
were shut for three months. He must ob- 
serve, that on former occasions the legisla- 
ture was not so precipitate. In 1773, the 
bill which was introduced on the Ist of 
December was not out of the House till 
the month of April. In 1791, the bill was 
brought in the 16th of December, and was 
not passed tll the 27th of May following. 
In 1804, the bill was brought in the 14th 
of May, and although it was late in the 
session, it was not passed until the 26th 
of July. He thought that if the Bill could 
be arrested in its course, only for a few 
short days, as proposed by the hon. gene- 
ral, some terms of conciliation might be 
fixed on. The feeling of the people on 
this subject was well known ; and although 
the legislature were not to be overawed by 
the expression of this feeling, yet the voice 
of the people was deserving their most 
serious attention. He denied that the price 
of grain was falling in the way many gen- 
tlemen had stated; and, in proof of his 
position, he quoted the returns published 
in the Gazette, from which it appeared, 
that in January last corn was 59s. per 
quarter, and by the last return it was 
67s. 3d. 

Mr. William Smith declared, that he had 
often told his constituents that on a ques- 
tion of a local nature he should solicitously 
obey their instructions, but that on one 
affecting the whole community, while he 
listened to their opinion, be must be per- 
mitted to exercise his own judgment. In 
this case, however, although he had not 
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received any instructions from his consti- 
tuents he had reason to believe that their 


opinion and his own coincided. On_ 


the best examination into which he had 
been able to enter of all the evidence 
on the table, he was convinced that 80s. 
was too high a protecting price. He 
should theretore vote for the postponement. 
—The House divided on general Gas- 
coyne’s motion: Yeas, 61; Noes, 187. A 
second division then took place, on the 
question, that the Speaker do now leave 
the chair, when the numbers were: Yeas, 
194; Noes 54. The House then went 
into the committee. The first and second 
resolutions were agreed to. On the reso- 
lution being read, which went to fix the 
price at which corn might be imported, 

Mr. Robinson rose, to propose that the 
blank should be filled up, by inserting the 
sum of 80s. a quarter. This subject had 
already been so fully discussed in different 
stages of the measure, that he thought that 
the House would not now-expect hii to 
go over the argument again. 

General Gascoyne said, that he should 
follow the example of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. In proposing an amendment to 
the motion, he thought it unnecessary to 
repeat the arguments that had already 
been advanced ; but in order to conciliate 
the feelings of the people with the mea- 
sure proposed, he should move, as an 
amendment, that the blank should be filled 
up with the words 74s. instead of SQs. 

Mr. Brooke supported the amendment, 

Mr. Courtenay supported the.amendment. 
He had conversed with many members 
on this subject; and neither from conver- 
sations, nor from any thing that had fallen 
in that House, was he able to learn upon 
what grounds any member had fixed upon 
80s. as the proper price. If it was not 
apparent why SOs. was the proper price 
for England, it was much less evident that 
it was the proper price for Ireland. If it 
was said that the English cultivators could 
not bring their corn into market under 
80s. he believed that no Irish gentleman 
would say, that the Irish cultivators could 
not afford it cheaper. In the county that 
he was most connected with in England, 
it was generally supposed that corn could 


be afforded at a lower rate than 80s.; and 


from his knowledge of Ireland, he was 
-sure that it could be grown there much 
cheaper. The Irish cultivators whom he 
had conversed with did not conceive such 
a price to be necessary. Unless members 
were satisfied that 80s, was a price abso- 
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lutely necessary for the protection of our 
agriculturists, he could not see upon what 
grounds they could support it. 

Mr. Western expressed his anxiety to 
go to the utmost possible extent, short of 
rendering the measure a nullity, in order 
to make it one of conciliation. He felt 
how important it was to convince the 
people of the fact, namely, that parlia- 
ment were legislating as much for their 
interest as for that of any particular class 
of the community ; but he would not con- 
sent to give up the efficacy of the Bill for 
the purpose of consulting a temporary 
feeling. His persuasion on the subject 
was founded, not on theory, but on expe- 
rience, and that the experience of nearly 
a century. For 79 years, during which 
period the duty on the importation of fo- 
reign corn amounted almost to a prohi- 
bition, corn in this country was at a_price 
lower than it had been at anterior, and 
than it was at subsequent periods. This 
was a fact on which the opponents of the 
measure ought to dwell. One hon. gen- 
tleman who had noticed it, attributed it to 
the poverty of the country at that time, 
but of this there was no proof. On the 
contrary, from 1710 (the period at which 
the system he had described was in fall 
operation) down to 1764, not only did 
agriculture improve, but commerce and 


_manufactures kept pace with it. Agri- 
culture had, in fact, so much improved 


within that interval, that bread was cheaper 
than it had been at any anterior or subse- 
quent periods, while our exports and im- 
ports had advanced from 10 to 25,000,060/. 
per annum. But the great cause which 
called for the interposition of the House 
upon this subject in order to encourage 
agriculture was the amount of our taxa- 
tion, which so far exceeded that of France, 
that it was impossible our agriculture could 
go on, unless it was adequately protected, 
With a view to that protection the present 
measure was brought forward; and the 
effect of that measure would, he was con- 
fident, be in the end to lower the price of 
corn. Consequently it would serve to 
benefit the public, and therefore, he 
trusted, that no popular clamour, which 


‘must be temporary, would prevent the 


legislature from adopting a measure, the 
happy results of which must be perma- 
nent. For his part, he had no hesitation 
in stating, that the popular clamour should 
be withstood, and the more so because he 
was persuaded that it was mainly the 
effect of delusion, He estimated the opi« 
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nion of the people as highly as any man ; 
but he would never give up his own right 
of judgment, and he hoped that such was 
the resolution of every man who heard 
him. For if otherwise, they must give 
up even the government of the country. 
Not only the present administration, but 
any other, must give way if the. will of 
the people were to be uncontrollable. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
maintain its honour and character by per- 
severing in the course which it deemed to 
be right; that it would not allow itself to 
be swayed by petitions, for the people 


‘might as well petition for the abolition of 


their liberties as for the abandonment of 
the measure under consideration, which 
involved their dearest interests. It was 
notorious that the people were too easily 
misled ; that there were but too many al- 
ways ready to misguide and inflame 
them: those, however, who were most for- 
ward to flatter the people, were, they 
might rest assured, very willing to deceive 
them. He knew that the people were 
deceived upon this subject, and therefore 
he would not capitulate to their wishes. 


_ But his right to decide for himself on all 


public questions, was the doctrine which 
he always avowed. When he became 
candidate for Essex, he told the electors 
that he went into parliament from and for 
them; but that he would not obey them, 
that he would be governed on all occasions 
by his own judgment and opinion, while 
he would never cease to consult their in- 
terest. That interest he consulted in this 
instance; for it was his firm conviction 
that the present measure, if carried with 
due efficacy, would tend most materially 
to their benefit. But the measure was 
egregiously misunderstood. When the 
people called out for cheap bread, they 
did not understand the meaning of their 
cry; for the true meaning of cheap bread 
was nothing else than cheap labour; and 
if so generally comprehended, he had no 
doubt that the general cry would be in 
favour of the measure before the committee. 


ProcEEpINGs uPoN CoMPLAINT THAT 
THE APPROACHES TO THE HousE WERE 
occuPiED BY A Miitary Force.] Mr. 
Baring was proceeding to animadvert on 
the observations of Mr. Western, when 

Mr. Lambton rose, and stated, that on 
coming to the House in the discharge of 
his duty, he saw the avenues to it sur- 
rounded by the military force, which ap- 
peared to him so contrary to the princi- 
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ples of the constitution, that he should 
move that the House do immediately ad- 
journ. 

| Lord Castlereagh said, that if the hon. 
gentleman had bestowed a little more 
consideration upon his motion, he would 
have been aware that it was not in a com- 
mittee that it ought to be brought for- 
ward. The hon. gentleman should also 
have taken the pains of informing himself, 
whether this military force which he bad 
seen was or was not under the command 
of a civil magistrate. [Hear, hear!] He 
might. have also informed himself what 
was the cause of the civil magistrate 
having called in the aid of the military, 
and whether it was not in consequence of 
the House being surrounded by a nume- 
rous and tumultuous mob, who had been 
brought into the neighbourhood of the 
House of Commons for the purpose of 
menacing the members of that House. 
If this was the true state of the case, that 
magistrate had done his duty who had 
brought the military into the neighbour- 
hood of the House. He hoped that the 
hon. gentleman would feel that it was 
highly proper to defend the civil power 
of the country ; and what higher duty had 
that civil power to perform, than to de- 
fend the Parliament of the country from 
the menaces of a mob? If the members 
of that House were to be intimidated in 
the discharge of their public duties by the 
clamour and menaces of a mob, they 
would soon cease to be the representa- 
tives of the people, and would be dege- 
nerated and degraded to the condition of 
being themselves a part of thut mob. He 
hoped, before the hon. member gave the 
countenance of his name to a complaint 
against the employment of the military, 
that he would be satisfied they had been 
called out in an unconstitutional manner, 
and not for the due support of the civil 
power, and the protection of the indepen- 
dence of Parliament. 

Mr. Lambton said, in reply to the 
noble lord, that in coming to perform his 
duty in the House, he found himself me- 
naced by a military force, and considering 
this highly unconstitutional, he thought 
some explanation was due to Parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the force was 
called out in aid of the civil magistrate, 
and not with a view to menace the mem- 
bers of arliament. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald stated, that when he 
came down to attend his duty in the 
House, he saw no military force, but he 
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saw a most tumultuous mob, by whom 
the members were collared and dragged 
about. They were challenged to tell 
their names, and which way they had 
voted on the former stages of the bill, and 
how they meant to vote this night. See- 
ing an hon. friend of his (Mr. Croker) 
very rudely treated, and with difficulty 
rescued from this mob, he deemed it his 
duty to inform the Speaker, as the first 
magistrate in that House. It was probably 
in consequence of this information, that a 
military force was brought into the neigh- 
bourhood of the House—not to overawe its 
proceedings, but to defend its members 
from violence. He was sorry that the 
hon. gentleman had not come down to 
the House a few hours sooner; as in that 
case, he would have been able to have 
formed a better judgment of the cause of 
the military being brought into that 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. Whitbread was not at all surprised 
that his hon. friend, on discovering a mili- 
tary force in the neighbourhood of the 
House, should have taken the earliest op- 
portunity of stating that fact in his place; 
and if he had done so with warmth, he 
considered that warmth as venial, inas- 
much as he was ignorant of the manner in 
He con- 


which they had come there. 
curred with the noble lord and the right 
hon. gentleman, that if a tumultuous 
mob had insulted the members of that 
House on their approach to it, and the 
civil power was incompetent to repel those 
insults, it was proper the aid of the mili- 


tary should be called in. But he thought 
it was due to the dignity of the House to 
be infarmed what had taken place, to in- 
duce the Speaker to issue the mandate to 
which allusion had been made. With 
this view of the case, he thought the best 
course to be pursued would be for the 
chairman to report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. The Speaker would then 
have an opportunity of taking the chair, 
and explaining, no doubt to the satisfac- 
tion of the House, how it was that the 
military had been called in. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving,—That 
the chairman report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Lord Castlereagh concurred in the pro- 
priety of this suggestion, and said it would 
certainly be proper for the House to be 
informed of the facts which had occurred, 
from due authority. 

The question was then put and carried, 
and the Speaker took the chair. 


being occupied by a Military Force: 
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Mr. Lambcon then rose and complained 
to the House, that, in his way to the House 
this evening, he had been nearly rode 
over by a squadron of horse, who had 
formed themselves in front of the door of 
the House, and that the avenues thereto 
were beset by a military force; and 
that he thought it his duty to make this 
complaint, as he conceived it to be a 
breach of the constitution, and of the pri- 
vileges of the House, that the military 
power should be in a situation to overawe 
their deliberations. 

Mr. Croker said, that in coming to the 
House his carriage was surrounded by a 
tumultuous mob, who demanded his name, 
and requested to know how he proposed 
to vote, or how he had voted upon the 
Corn Bill? But to these questions he de- 
clined to make any reply. However, on 
his arrival at the door of the House, both 
doors of the carriage were opened, and 
he was dragged out by the collar. He 
then received several blows, his assailants 
exclaiming that they would not let him 
go, unless he declared his name and pro- 
mised to vote against the Corn Bill. This 
promise, however, he refused to give, and 
endeavoured, with all the strength of 
which he was capable, to release himself; 
which he did not think he should have 
succeeded in effecting, if it were not for 
the violence and contusion that prevailed 
among the mob, who struck at one another. 
Thus he contrived to escape from them, 
and made his way into the House through 
the cotfee-room of the House of Lords, 
there being no other avenue unimpeded by 
the mob, At the time he was so treated, 
he saw no soldier whatever about the 
House; and he was sorry to say, that he 
derived no protection from any constables, 
who did not indeed seem competent to 
afford any adequate protection. Upon 
coming into the House he thought it his 
duty to communicate to the Speaker what 
he had just stated, adding, that he under- © 
stood several other members had also been 
ill treated by the mob, and he believed that 
the introduction of a military force to aid 
the civil power had been the consequence 
of such communication. Were not such 
means taken for the protection of the 
members, he agreed with his noble friend 
in thinking, that it would be quite absurd 
to talk of the independence of that House, 
or to calculate upon the maintenance of 
its dignity, or capacity for free delibera- 
tion. 

Mr, Speaker then desired to state to the 
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House, his knowledge of the several steps 
taken in the course of this day, which had 
terminated in calling in the aid of the 


military, for the protection of the House 


and its members :—That before the House 
assembled this day, seeing the possibility 
of some tumult or obstruction to the pas- 
sage of the members to or from the House, 
he had directed the Serjeant at Arms and 
Deputy Serjeant, with their messengers, to 
keep the lobby clear of all strangers, be- 
fore the House met, and so long as it 
should continue to sit: That he had sent 
the Deputy Serjeant at Arms to the High 
Bailiff of Westminster, to signify to him 
the necessity of his special attention, this 
day, to the execution of the orders deli- 
vered to him at the beginning of each 
session, for keeping free the approaches 
to the House during the time of its sitting: 
That he had aJso desired that a Middlesex 
magisirate, belonging to one of the public 
offices, might attend with a sufficient 
number of constables, to keep a free pas- 
sage from the lobby to the entrances from 
Westminster-hall and old Palace-yard 
respectively ; and that if the civil power 
should ultimately prove to be inadequate 
for the protection of the House and its 
members, he should then, and not till 
then, call in the military, to maintain the 
peace: That some time in the course of 
this evening, before the House resolved 
itself into the committee upon the corn 
laws, he received a complaint from a 
noble lord, a member of this House, that 
he had been grossly insulted by a mob in 
Palace-yard, who had demanded his 
name, and his promise to vote against the 
Corn Bill; neither of which demands the 
noble lord had complied with; and that 
he had, with the greatest difficulty, and 
at the imminent hazard of his life, made 
his way into the House; and that there- 
upon he (the Speaker) had sent out his 
directions to the civil officers to call in 
the military ; and for these directions he 
accounted himself to be responsible to the 
House; who, he doubted not, would be 
satisfied that he had done no more than 
his duty. 

Mr. Whitbread said, after this statement, 
the House must be satisfied that a military 
force had not been called in without suffi- 
cient cause. The hon. Secretary of the 
Admiralty, however, having stated, that 
the civil power had neglected to perform 
their duty, he thought it was essential 
that the House should examine into that 
‘circumstance. He should, therefore, pro- 
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pose that the High Bailiff of Westminster 
should be called to the bar, to render an 
account of the steps he had taken to pro- 
vide for the protection of the members on 
their approach to the House. 

The Speaker suggested the propriety of 
also calling Mr. Baker, the Marlborough- 
street magistrate, to the bar, as, besides the 
communication which he had made to the 
High Bailiff of Westminster, he had also 
applied to that gentleman. 

Mr. Croker explained, that when he 
said he had not seen any peace-oflicers, 
he meant on the outside of the door; for 
when he came from the House into the 
lower lobby, he then found abundance of 
them. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, on hearing of the danger 
to which his hon. friend had been ex- 
posed, had proceeded with ten or twelve 
peace officers to his rescue. With this 
force he had attempted to effect his pas- 
sage as far as the carriage-way, but such 
were the numbers and the strength of the 
mob, that they could not be penetrated, 

Mr. Whitbread said, it appeared the po- 
lice officers were placed where they ought 
not to have been, instead of the place in 
which they could have been of service. 

Mr. Ponsonby conceived that the first 
step to be taken was to ascertain what 
had been done by the civil power which 
had the charge of the avenues without the 
House, and what degree of civil force had 
been called in. On constitutional prin- 
ciples, the military force ought not to 
have. been called in, if the civil power 
were sufficient for the protection of the 
House and its members. 

The Attorney General said, it so hap- 
pened, that he was perhaps the last mem- 
ber who had entered the House by its 
usual avenues. To avoid passing through 
the throng, he drove to the entrance-gate 
of Westminster-hall. When his carriage 
arrived there, the door was opened, and 
he was asked who he was, by numbers, who 
also insisted on knowing how he meant to 
vote on the Corn Bill. He was aware, 
that for years past he had been too well 
known in Westminster to be able to dis- 
guise himself. He was never ashamed of 
his name, nor could he conceal it; and 
many, probably, knew him well enough. 

He said to the people, « I won’t deceive 
you, nor will I state what my vote will 
be. I shall certainly act according to the 
dictates of my conscience, after bearing 
this measure fully discussed. Unless you 
pursue a different conduct, you, and all 
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of you, may regret your present attempt 
to overawe members of parliament; and 
if my life were in danger, I would sa- 
crifice it in such a case as this.’ Some of 
the mob said, he had always been the 
friend of the people. He thought that 
among so many, all might not think of 
him so handsomely. Some, however, 
formed an escort for him through the hall 
to the steps ascending to the lobby. 
There again he found an immense number, 
not to be resisted by mere peace officers. 
There again, they called upon him for a 
pledge; they urged the sufferings of the 
poor during a long war, and desired not 
to be offered up to the interests of the 
Irish. He told them there, that he had 
no objection to state his sentiments; that 
parliament would certainly do its duty; 
but that if something were not done, they 
might have svon to depend for their exist- 
ence on foreign bread. He asked them to 
let him return home. Some of them who 
were friendly to him, told him he could 
not do that, as several members had been 
very roughly handled. He succeeded in 
a kind of bargain with his friends on the 
outside, and they permitted him to get 
in. The assemblage altogether was of 
such a nature as to excite serious alarm. 
The House ought unquestionably to need 
no aid but that of the civil power; but 
the case became quite different when an 
additional force was absolutely required. 

Mr. Finlay said, that coming down with 
a noble friend of his, they were surround- 
. ed by a tumultuous assemblage, just as 
they were getting out of the carriage. 
He himself was assailed with sticks, and 
his friend had his coat and waistcoat torn. 
The mob was such as could not be dis- 
persed but by a military force. 

Sir Robert Heron shewed the skirt of his 
coat, which hung nearly torn from the 
body, and said, that besides this he could 
shew other visible marks of the treatment 
he had received. Instead’ of finding the 
mob as patient and mild as the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, he had expe- 
rienced nothing but the most brutal treat- 
ment, and after having been buffeted 
about like a shuttlecock between two 
battledores, he escaped, with great diffi- 
culty, to tell his tale. [A laugh.] He 
said, he had not intended to deliver any 
sentiment on the subject, though his opi- 
nion on it had been long decided. But 
now, when it was attempted to terrify the 
House into submission to a mob, he should 
think himself unworthy a seat in that 
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House, did he decline expressing his un- 
qualified approbation of the measure; to 
which he should give his warm support. 

Sir Frederick Flood declared, that he 
had been carried above a hundred yards 
on the shoulders of the mob, just like 
mackarel from Billingsgare-market, and 
that he thought they meant to quarter 
him, [A laugh.] 

The Speaker entreated the hon. member, 
in a matter of such deep importance, to 
abstain from all argument or narration, 
unless he had something material to say 
on the subject. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that as the proper 
course of proceeding was now before 
them, it was best to postpone all observa- 
tions for the present. 

The question for calling in Arthur 
Morris, esq. the high bailiff of Westmin- 
ster, was then put, and carried nem. con. 

Mr. Morris was then called in; and in 
answer to the questions put to him by Mr. 
Speaker, stated, « That yesterday he re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Becket (the 
under Secretary of State in the Home de- 
partment) ; and, as directed, took meas 
sures fur calling out all the civil force in 
his jurisdiction. That he ordered the 
high constable to issue precepts to call 
out all the petty constables, appointing 
them to be in attendance this day in 
various parts of Westminster: that the 
whole number of constables under his au- 
thority is about 80; and as many came 
as could come: they came between two | 
and three o’clock; and are here now; 
he placed them himself, and has been 
here ever since ; some were stationed in 
Westminster-hall, some in the stone lobby, 
some within the entrance doors; and 
they remained in their places as far as he 
could see, 

«That the civil force under him is a 
small part of the civil force of Westmin- 
ster: and during every afternoon of the 
session, and till the House separates, some 
of his constables (as many as appear to be 
necessary) are in constant attendance. 

«« Of his 80 constables, about 50 at- 
tended to-day, or between 40 and 50; he 
found this force, joined with all the force 
of the police offices, quite insufficient to 
restrain the mob; he did not take any 
step to remedy this, because knowing the 
Bow-street magistrates were also here, he 
relied on them to do so. He had no 
power over any constables but his own: 
he did not inform any officer of the House, 
— civil power was ne: strong 
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enough; he relied on Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Birnie, whom he knew to be at hand ; but 
he bad no communication with them: 
he had seen a military force here, within 
a quarter of an hour or half an hour; and 
he did not hear of any before. 

«¢ A written return of the constables who 
attend, is made daily to Mr. Wilson, who 
acts under him: he does not know that 
any person has been taken into custody, 
for any breach of the peace within the 
avenues of the House.” And then he 
was directed to withdraw. 

Mr. Baker, a magistrate of the Marl- 
borough-street Police-office, was then 
called in; and, in answer to the questions 
put to him by Mr. Speaker, stated, « That 
he is a police magistrate of the Marl- 
borough-street office ; that in consequence 
of the direction of the Speaker, as well as 
from lord Sidmouth, he attended at the 
House of Commons at two o’clock, with 
50 constables; he understood the parti- 
cular duty assigned to him by the Speaker 
.to be, the care of the stone lobby, and 
the stone stair-case, and that the avenues 
between were kept clear, 

*¢ None of his constables were outside; 
but a party under sir Nathaniel Conant : 
he was aware of the difficulty of restrain- 
ing the mob outside, but found no difficulty 
inside ; much difficulty for the last hour 
and half: was fully satisfied that the 
civil force was insufficient, and advised to 
call in a military force: having received 
‘a message from the Speaker to that effect, 
he went to the Horse-guards himself, and 
brovght down with him two troops of 
horse for that purpose. That at different 
times the constables within assisted those 
without, when their services were wanted. 

« That he does not know that any per- 
son has been taken into custody for a 
breach of the peace, within the avenues 
of the House: that he had not seen any 
actual assault; but there was a great deal 
of hooting and hallooing in the street op- 
posite to the Abbey.” 

Being asked, how many constables 
were with sir Nathaniel Conant, and 
what degree of assistance they gave? he 
replied, “ That he did not know the exact 
number, 20-or 30 at least; and that there 
was a general concurrence amongst all the 
constables, in trying to give assistance 
where most needed: he does not know 
the total number of constables. Sir Na- 
thaniel Conant was called to another part 
of the town two hours before the military 
force was called in; but Mr. Kinnaird 


came to relieve sir Nathaniel Conant with 
another party of constables: he himself 
went to look outside of the door once or 
twice ; saw a great crowd at the entrance 
of the members’ waiting-room ; he saw 
members obstructed; the constables at- 
tempted to get them in safely, and were 
principally occupied in that: they did 
not take any rioters into custody ; his own | 
exertions were directed to providing for 
the personal safety of the members; he 
did not send a message to recall sir Na- 
thaniel Conant; he was gone, and he did 
not know where to send for him.” And 
then he was directed to withdraw. 

Mr. Kinnaird, a magistrate of the Thames 
Police-office at Wapping, was then called 
in; and, in answer to the questions put to 
him by Mr. Speaker, stated, * That he is 
a magistrate of the Thames Police-office at 
Wapping, and received orders last night 
to bring up the establishment to-day, to 
preserve the peace at Westminster: it was 
ordered by lord Sidmouth, that one ma- 
gistrate from each office should attend 
him at twelve o’clock this day ; he had 
himself been here the greater part of the 
day ; some of his constables waiting from 
two o’clock at the Temple-bar, and the 
rest of his party was stationed from Par- 
liament-street te Charing-cross: the esta- 
blishment of the Thames Police-office is 
about 50 constables or thereabouts; some 
of them were placed in Westminster-hall, 
some at the side entrance and other ave- 
nues near the House: he observed the 
disturbance and anxiety of the mob to get 
into the avenues to the House; he saw 
no obstruction to members, and was not 
called upon to give assistance to any other 
magistrate: he was at the bottom of the 
stone stairs within side, about 10 o’clock; , 
when outside he saw no pushing, shoving, 
or hooting : he did not come in the place 
of sir Nathaniel Conant; his station was 
sometimes inside, sometimes outside ; when 
occasionally outside, he was attended by 
some of his peace officers ; he is uncertain 
whether he saw any members go in or 
come out ; he saw no persons obstructed.” 
And then he was directed to withdraw. 

_ Mr. Birnie, a magistrate of the public 
office Bow-street, was then called in ; and, 
in answer to the questions put to him by 
Mr. Speaker, stated, “ That he is a police 
magistrate at the Bow-street office ; he 
attended at three o’clock with 40 consta- 
bles ; most of them were placed in Palace- 
yard; some were at the side entrance, 
where he saw a great mob, and many. 
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members justled, hissed and hooted: he 
and his constables did not apprehend any 
person for breaking the peace; he saw 
no ringleaders; a mere mob without di- 
rection ; and he was occupied, as the first 
object, in protecting members of patlia- 
ment; one of his constables has been 
wounded with a stone; but the offender 
escaped through St. Margaret’s church- 
ard: the civil force was insufficient ; 
he brought 40 from Bow-street; each of 
the other police-offices sent 7 or 8; he 
believes 7; the Thames Police-office sent 
a larger number than the rest.’ And 
then he was directed to withdraw. 
. Lord Castlereagh rose again and said, 
that the evidence appeared quite sufiicient 
to establish the necessity of the interpo- 
sition of the military for the protection 
of the members of parliament. Whether 
the conduct of the magistracy had been 
as vigilant as possible, was a point that 
might become a question of inquiry. A 
future day might be appointed, with a 
view to inquire into that matter, and to 
provide more certainly for the security of 
members upon future occasions. He then 
moved that the minutes be printed. 

Mr. Lambton expressed himself satisfied 
with the explanation which had been af- 
forded with regard to the employment of 
the military on this occasion, but vindi- 
cated his motives in bringing the business 
under the consideration of the House. 

Lord Castlereagh was convinced the hon. 
gentleman had no other motive for the 
course which he had pursued than that 
just jealousy which ought to be entertained 
of the employment of a military force, 
where the exertion of the civil power 
might be deemed insufficient. 

Mr. Wynn thought the House under 
great obligations to the hon. gentleman. 
The discussion was necessary, that the 
House might show its just constitutional 
jealousy. Though satisfied on the chief 
point, yet he thought the conduct of the 
magistrates open to inquiry. They did 
not appear to have been sufficiently active, 
and he thought they should be admonished 
by the Speaker, and desired to pay a 
strict regard to their duty in future, since 
a similar inconvenience might recur even 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Whitbread was convinced that the 
military were not called in till it was ne- 
cessary, but perhaps the civil power had 
not done its duty. He thought they had 
better continue this business then, and 
proceed with the Corn Bill on another day, 
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Lord Castlereagh was adverse to any 
such proceeding this evening, as the at- 
tendance of these magistrates might be 
necessary at their several stations, He 
however observed, that no absolute blame 
appeared to him fairly imputable to the 
conduct of the magistrates. 

Mr. Addington concurred iv this opinion, 
observing, that the principal magistrate, 
sir N. Conant, had been called away by 
riots in another quarter of the town. The 
right hon. gentleman vindicated the mea- 
sures taken by the Executive. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that the Exe- 
cutive had done its duty, but was inclined 
to believe that-the civil power had not 
been sufficiently active. 

The minutes were ordered to be printed, 
and taken into further consideration on 
Monday next; also that the said high 
bailiff and magistrates do then attend. It 
was likewise ordered, That the said high 
bailiff and magistrates do repair to-their 
several posts forthwith, and prevent any 
further outrage or disorder in the passages 


to and about the House, during the time. 


the House shall continue to sit this even- 
ing, and until after the departure of the 
members, 


Corn Bitt.] The House then resolved 
_ again into a committee on the Corn 

ill. 

Mr. Baring required to know upon what 
ground it was that 80s. had been fixed 
upon as the price necessary to the en- 
couragement of the farmer, as no explana- 
tion upon this point had yet been given 
by the authors of this Bill? 

The gallery was not re-opened during 
the remainder of the evening; but we 
understand that the following members 
participated in the debate which ensued, 
viz. Mr. Basing, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Marryatt, Mr. Alderman 
Atkins, and Jord Castlereagh. 

Lord Castlereagh contended strenuously 
that 80s. was not too high a price in the 
present situation of the agriculture of the 
country. He reprobated the principle of 
making it a temporary measure. Some 
permanent regulation was indispensably 
necessary, aod every parliamentary pro- 
ceeding was revocable at the discretion of 
the Legislature. On a subject so calculated 
to agitate the popular mind it was not de- 
sirable to protract or multiply discussions 
For the sake of the lower orders, who 
were affected not so much by an actual 
price as by uncertainty or fluctuation, he 
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wished to see the Bill before the committee 
Pass into a law. 

Mr. Baring replied to the speech of 
the noble lord, which he considered as the 
least argumentative and the most decla- 
matory that had been delivered on the 
subject. 

The committee then divided :—For the 
Amendment, 77; Against it, 208; Majo- 
rity, 131. The House then resumed, and 
the report was ordered to be received on 
Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 7. 


Motion ror a CommitTee on Kino’s 
Bencu, Freer, anp Marswatsea Pri- 
sons.] Mr. Bennet rose, in pursuance of 
his notice, to move for the appointment 
of a select committee, to inquire into the 
state of the King’s-bench, Fleet, and Mar. 
shalsea prisons. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, he said, that a com- 
mittee of inquiry had been appointed in 
the last year to examine into the state of 
the gaol of Newgate and other gaols in 
the city of London; and the attention of 
this committee had been the means of 
relieving the ‘great distress, which pre- 


vailed among the inmates of those recep- 


tacles of the unfortunate. Although those 
prisons were not yet in such a state as 
they ought to be, he conceived the inter- 
ference of the House had done much 
towards correcting the evils which existed. 
The first prison which he wished to bring 
under the notice of the committee was the 
King’s-bench prison. This prison was under 
the immediate care of the Chief Justice; 
and from the papers which were on the 
table of the House, it appeared that on 
the Ist December, 1814, there were no 
Jess than 837 persons in the custody of 
the marshal ; of whom 600 were collected 
within the walls, the rest being dispersed 
in the Rules. And yet from the evidence 
submitted to the House of Lords, when an 
inquiry took place into this subject, the 
prison did not appear to be calculated for 
the reception of more than 200 or 220 
persons. He could also tell the House, 
that the individuals confined in this prison 
had no ailowance of food, of fuel, or of 
bedding; nor was there any medical 
attendant appointed to administer to their 
wants in the hour of disease. Added to 
this, the fees were extremely high, amount- 
ing to one pound three or four shillings 
going out and in. According to the 


return to which he had already alluded, 
the Marshal of the court of King’s-bench, 
who was the gaoler of this prison, received 
a gross profit of 2,300/. per annum, from 
which he had to pay the salaries of the 
under gaolers ; but his net profits amount- 
ed to between 1,200/. and 1,300/; and 
yet notwithstanding this he employed no 
medical person to attend a community of 
600 persons who were placed under his 
care. The next prison to which he wished 
inquiry to be directed was the Fleet pri- 
son, which was under the care of the lord 
Chief Justice of the Common-pleas. ‘This 
prison was calculated to hold about 200 
persons ; but in 1811, he learnt that there 
were no less than 769 persons confined 
within its walls. Here, too, as in the 
King’s-bench there were no allowances 
of food, fuel, or bedding; nor was there 
any medical attendant provided for the 
benefit of the prisoners, although the net 
profits of the Warden amounted to 1,000/, 
The Marshalsea prison was the last which 
ke should propose to include in the present 
inquiry. This prison was devoted to 
Admiralty prisoners, and to those of the 
Palace-court, who were of the poorest 
class. The same inattention was here 
paid to the state of the prisoners as in the 
other gaols; but the prison itself was much 
more wretched, and the state of its inmates 
proportionately miserable, while sir James 
Bland Burgess received 300/. a year, for 
being its keeper, On a petition being 
presented some years ago, an inquiry was 
instituted into thé death of an unfortunate 
man who died there, it was supposed from 
hunger. That miserable being had been 
obliged to feed on bones, potato-peelings, 
and the scanty charity of the other pri- 
soners, as no allowance was made to the 
prisoners of food, bedding, or fuel, and 
there was no medical attendance. Fees 
were, however, exacted to the amount of 
10s. 10d. Misery was only one part of 
the picture; in these prisons were exhi- 
bited scenes of vice and profligacy which 
it would be difficult to parallel elsewhere, 
as appeared from the inquiries of the com- 
mittees, and that of 1792 in particular. 
Having stated these facts, he thought it 
was unnecessary to enter further into 


detail, conceiving that he had shewn suffi- 


cient ground for the inquiry which he 
wished to take place into the state of these 
prisons. The hon gentleman concluded 
by moving, “ ‘That a committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the 


King’s-bench, Fleet, and Marshalsea pri- 
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sons, and to report their observations 
thereupon, together with any improvement 
which may be practicable therein.” 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


Auten Act.] Mr. Whitbread rose, to 
repeat his notice, that he should to-mor- 
row se’nnight make a motion on the sub- 
ject of our foreign relations. Seeing the 
under Secretary of State for the Home de- 
partment in his place, he would take that 
opportunity of asking him, whether he 
had made any further inquiry into the 
case of a Portuguese of the name of Correa, 
who had been sent out of this country, 
as he understood, because the ambassador, 
-M. Souza, iad refused to sign his passport, 

Mr. Addington begged to remind the 
hon. gentleman and the House, that when 
this charge was first made, he had express- 
ed his belief that no such case had occur- 
red. The hon. gentleman, however, not 
being satisfied, he (Mr. Addington) had 
the day after stated, that nothing of the 
kind had happened during the time that 
the present Secretary for the Home de- 
partment had held his office. The hon, 
gentleman then tound that he had made a 
mistake, and that the person in question 
had been sent out of the country, when 
Mr. Ryder was secretary of state. The 
first impression, therefore, which he (Mr. 
Addington) had entertained, was, that he 
was not obliged to extend his researches 
to an indefinite period, as the hon. gentle- 
man could not mention the year when the 
transaction took place. To avoid any mis- 
construction, however, he had searched to 
the period between five and six years ago, 
and had read all the papers upon the sub- 
ject; and as far as his opinion went, he 
was satisfied that Mr. Ryder, than whom 
no man was less likely to be guilty of an 
abuse of power, had only exercised a 
sound discretion in sending that individual 
out of the country. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped the right hon, gen- 
tleman would excuse him, if he did not 
join in the panegyric which he had pro- 
nounced on Mr. Ryder; and as he could 
not take the opinion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman on this subject, he should move for 
the correspondence which had passed re- 
lative to sending Correa out of this coun- 
try. He was desirous of knowing what 
was the practice as to signing passports ; 
and on Tuesday, when an hon. member 
would make a motion on the Alien Act, he 
should bring this matter before the House. 
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Bank Restriction Bitt.}] Mr. Brogden 
brought up the Report of the committee 
on the Bank Restriction Bill. On the ques- 
tion that it be received, 

Mr. Grenfell, without detaining the 
House at length, having been a member 
of the bullion committee, wished to make 
a few remarks upon the measure, In his 
opinion no circumstances had, since the 
report of that committee, occurred, suffi- 
cient to induce him to change his senti- 
ments, or to think that the principles and 
doctrines laid down in the report of the 
bullion committee were ill-founded. Cer- 
tain facts of a curious nature had indeed 
appeared, but they did not bear upon the 
true point in issue; and looking at the 
present state of the country, with refe- 
rence to the currency, the price of bul- 
lion, and the state of the foreign ex- 
changes, he was persuaded that the argu- 
ments in the report were more and more 
confirmed. Those who four or five years 
ago argued against that report, imagined 
that they had now obtained a signal 
triumph, but they and the House would 
recollect that Bank-of-England paper was 
only one component part of the paper 
currency of Great Britain ; that the coun- 
try banks made very large issues of paper 
money, the amount of which it was not 
easy to ascertain, but which also had their 
influence on the price of bullion. It would 
be found, he believed, on inquiry, to be a 
fact, that as the paper circulation of the 
Bank of England had been diminished, that 
of the country banks had been augmented, 
and consequently that the whole amount 
of the paper currency was generally at all 
times about the same. ‘This assertion 
was in some degree confirmed by the 
fact, that during the last summer, when 
a number of country banks and their 
paper were withdrawn, the issues of the 
Bank of England were augmented in pro- 
portion, ‘lhe truth was, however, that the 
bullion committee had never contended 
that paper was to be considered as the 
criterion by which a judgment was to be 
formed of the price of gold and silver. He 
requested the House to reflect upon the 
present state of the country. We had 
now been for about twelve months at 
peace; the balance of trade had been 
during the whole period in our favour, 
and from these and other circumstances 
we had a right to expect that the foreign 
exchanges should be in our favour. 
What, then, was the reason that bullion 
was 15 per cent. below the mint price, 
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and that the exchanges were 15 per cent. 
against us? After the best consideration 
he was able to give the subject, he was 
convinced that the currency of the country 
was now, and had long been in a state of 
depreciation, He also felt some alarm lest 
this forced and fictitious state of things 
should in time be made a part of the per- 
manent system of the country. He earnest- 
ly recommended that we should return to 
the ancient, sound, and wholesome state of 
a mixed currency of paper and gold. 
With this view, on the third reading of 
the Bill, he should propose an amendment 
similar to that which he had offered in the 
committee. 

Mr. Rose would be judged by any man, 
if the measure recommended by the bul- 
lion committee would not have proved 
most ruinous had it been resorted to at 
the period which they had named. The 
new guineas which the Bank would, in that 
case, have been compelled to coin, would 
have been melted down as soon as they 
were issued. The Bank would have sus- 
tained an enormous loss, and the public 
would have derived from it no benefit. 
He objected to the amendment proposed 
to be moved by the hon. gentleman, as he 
understood the introduction of the words, 
«and no longer,” were intended to tie 
down parliament from continuing the re- 
strictions, even if it should appear neces- 
sary. Gold had been 5/. 7s. the ounce ; 
it was now down to 41. 9s. If its price 
should again be advanced, great inconve- 
niencies might result from pursuing the 
course which the hon. gentleman recom- 
mended. He denied, that we had been a 
“dre at peace: we had still to send a mil- 

ion of dollars per month to Portugal, on 

account of arrears; we were not yet ina 
state of peace with America, and immense 
sums had been carried out of the country 
by travellers and persons visiting and 
going to reside in France. But for these 
circumstances, he thought it probable, that 
even now gold might have been down to 
the mint price. 

Mr. Horner was decidedly of opinion 
that the Bank ought to resume cash-pay- 
ments as early as possible. He denied 


that any of the doctrines of the bullion 


committee had been refuted, and could not 
allow this opportunity te pass without en- 
tering his protest against the Bill altoge- 
ther. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had ‘said he expected the measure 
would not continue to be necesssary be- 
yond July, 1816, he regarded as being 
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pledged, not that the Bank should resume 
its payments in cash at that time, but that 
he would not lose sight of the subject. It 
was a mere delusion to suppose that the 
Bank would resume cash-payments if left 
to themselves. Government must inter- 
pose its authority, for it was not natural 
that the Bank should spontaneously give 
up the great profits which they derived 
from the system of restriction. Was it 
not a strange circumstance, that during 
the period of our greatest foreign expendi- 
ture, and our largest importation of grain, 
the price of gold was falling, and that it 
was rising this year, when our foreign ex- 
penditure was rapidly diminishing every 
week, and the importation of wheat had 
ceased? Qn the third reading of the Bill 
he should propose that a declaration of 


the principle that the Bank must resume’ — 


its payments, should be introduced. No 
one wished cash-payments shouid take 
place immediately, but that ministers 
should-adopt the doctrine of the necessity 
of their taking place. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer reserved 
his observations upon the hon. member’s 
views until he should propose the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. He 
thought it however necessary on this occa- 
sion to deny the assertion, that the coun- 
try had been twelve months at peace. 
For, in point of fact, considering the state 
of our relations with America, that a de- 
finitive treaty was not yet concluded, and 
that our foreign expenditure still conti- 
nued, the country could not even now be 
said to be in a state of peace. Our foreign 
expenditure had no doubt diminished, and 
was still diminishing. Yet its extent must 
naturally be conceived to operate against 
the reduction of the exchange ; and until 
the expiration of the winter months, which 
impeded our commerce, the balance of 
trade could not be expected to outweigh 
the influence of our foreign expenditure. 
The prospect, however, was favourable, 
the rate of exchange having been reduced 
no less than 25 per cent. within less than 
twelve months; but still he was not so san- 
guine in his hopes as to speak confidently, 
that the restriction upon the Bank could 
be conveniently removed at the time spe- 
cified in the Bill. 

Mr. J. P. Grant thought that the dimi- 
nished hopes of the right hon, gentleman 
as to the resumption of cash-payments, 
since he last addressed the House upon 
the subject, furnished additional reason 
for inquiry. The House should not leave 
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such an important matter as the restoration 
of a sound currency to settle itself as it 
might happen. It was due to the coun- 
try, especially after the declaration of the 
right hon. gentleman, that the House 
should enter into the full consideration of 
the subject. For his own part, he de- 
clared that be thought the resumption of 
cash-payments by the Bank so extremely 
‘difficult, that to devise the means of pro- 
ducing that resumption, must require the 
collective wisdom of parliament, duly and 
deliberately exercised. The prospect held 
out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
to the removal of the restriction, was by 
no means encouraging ; but still he must 
say, that his hopes were even less san- 
guine than those of the right hon. gentle- 
man; nay, farther, he would say that he 
had no hope whatever on the subject ; and 
in his calculation the right hon. gentleman, 
should he continue finance minister, would, 
before the period fixed for the expiration 
of the present Bill in 1816, have to apply 
to parliament for its continuance. Indeed, 
he expected that the restriction would con- 
tinue to go on from time to time, as here- 
tofore, if the subject were not taken up by 
parliament, and thoroughly investigated 
with a view to provide some remedy for 
the existence of guch an evil. 

The Report was agreed to, and the Bill 
— to be read a third time on Thurs- 

ay. 


Mortiny Bitt.] On the motion of lord 
Palmerston, the House resolved itself into 
2 committee on the Matiny Bill. 

Lord Proby rose for the purpose of in- 
troducing a clause into the Bill, for pre- 
venting -the dismissal of military officers 
from the service without the previous in- 


quiry of a court-martial. It would have 
been, perhaps, a better course for him, in 
the first instance, to have moved for a copy 
of the proceedings of the court-martial 
on colonel Quentin, as the circumstances 
attendant upon those documents would 
have been a striking illustration of the 
opprobrium of which he complained. He 
was always impressed with the opinion, 
that the dismissal of officers, whose only 
offence was the bringing forward charges 
against their superiors which were deemed 
unproved, was a measure not only impo- 
litic, but illegal. Custom, be was aware, 
had sanctioned it, and the opinion of law- 
yers gave it a degree of éclat; but he 
would condemn this unmerited stigma, 
and was prepared to shew, that neither 
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the ends of justice nor discipline required 
its existence. Ifthe ends of military lawre- 
quired this severity of opprobrium, itshould 
be inflicted according to the acknowledged 
rules of the other branches of the national 
jurisprudence, and not at the volition of 
any individual. There were three cases 
in which he meant to notice the power 
against which he complained. None of 
these were, however, recognized by the 
Mutiny Act itself. But in them the same 
judicial objects were attainable without 
this discretionary authority, Those cases 
were, the bringing forward charges against 
superior officers: the rejection, on the part 
of military individuals, of an associate 
against whom they had some objection ; 
and the cases which ordinarily occurred 
of being absent without leave. Now, in 
all these cases, no inconvenience could 
attach to the prosecution of parties, whose 
conduct appeared reprehensible. If charges 
were adduced which appeared primd facie 
untenable, surely the accuser was fairly 
amenable to the ordinary mode of trial, 
without the interposition of any summary 
proceeding. In cases of absence without 
leave, he knew more than one instance in 
which the individual could have fully ex- 
cused his breach of order, if exposed to 
the scrutiny of any investigation. In the 
navy there was no such mode of punish- 
ment; and was there a laxity of disci- 
pline? (Hear, hear! from the opposite 
benches, and the case of lord Cochrane 
was intimated to the noble lord]. But 
the case of that noble lord was ditlerent ; 
he had been tried and convicted in a court 
of law. Inno other army did this power 
exist. It was unknown in the despotic 
military organization of Austria and Rus- 
sia. In those services no officer could be 
dismissed without trial; indeed, without 
this preparatory ordeal no punishment 
(and dismissal was often the most dis- 
graceful) ought to be atall tolerated, parti- 
cularly when nothing in the Mutiny Bill 
warranted its infliction, and when much 
dissatisfaction prevailed in the army at its 
being allowed to exist. The noble lord 
concluded by moving the insertion of a 
clause in the Mutiny Bill, providing “ that 
it shall not be lawful to dismiss any offi- 
cer except by the sentence of a general 
court-martial.” 

Lord Palmerston opposed the clause, on 
the ground that the noble lord had not made 
out any case, or pointed out anv abuses of 
that discretionary power vested in the 
Crown, to justify his proposition. When 
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our ancestors had curtailed the preroga- 
tives of the Sovereign, they bad left him 
that of which it was now the question to 
deprive him. The allusion to the officers 
of the 10th was not correct ; for in that 
case, no officer had been dismissed, but 
removed. Was the commission granted 
by his Majesty, besides, to be considered 
such a freehold property, as to warrant it 
being deemed an injury to an individual 
to take it away from him, when he had 
become unworthy of bearing it? There 
were many causes which might justify his 
Majesty in withdrawing his confidence 
from an officer, which could not be brought 
before a court-martial. Disaffection, in- 
capacity, or disgraceful conduct, were 
amongst those. The clause itself was not 
a new one. It had already been discussed, 
and rejected in the House of Commons 
without a division, and in that of the Peers 
by a large majority. The circumstances 
in which it had thus been lost, were, howe 
ever much more in favour of its adoption 
than the present. It was in 1734, when 
sir Robert Walpole had recommended the 
King to dismiss lord Cobham and the duke 
of Bolton from the command of their regi- 
ments, which might be supposed to have 
been done in consequente of political dif- 
ferences. This prerogative in the hands 
of the Crown was necessary to the disci- 
pline of the army, and even the liberty of 
the subject ; and on the total failure of the 
noble lord to produce proofs of the ne- 
cessity of adopting his clause, he called 
upon the House to reject it. 

Mr. Bennet dwelt upon the utility re- 
sulting from the discussion of militar 
Jaw in that House, especially in the dis- 
couragement and diminution of corporal 
punishment in the army. Of the nature 
and extent of this horrible infliction he 
was fully aware, from his own observation 
in early life; but he was happy to think 
that the severity of the evil had since been 
materially reduced. The hon. gentleman 
commented with much severity on the 
proceedings which followed the trial of 
colone}] Quentin, and intimated his deter- 
mination, at a future day, to propose an 
amendment in the Mutiny Act. 

Mr. R. Ward stated, that the power of 
dismissing officers without being tried by 
a court-martial, existed in the navy, and 
instanced the case of lord Cochrane. 

Lord Proby contended, that the mere 
suspicion of disaffection, unless that sus- 
picion were substantiated, was not a 
sufficient ground for dismissing an officer. 
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Mr. Tierney rose to support the clause 
proposed by the noble lord, and thought 


that on sound constitutional principles it — 


merited his assistance. The argument 
drawn from the precedent of dismissal in 
sir Robert Walpole’s administration, was 
far from being conclusive. It appeared to 
him to prove nothing more, than that sir 
Robert Walpole’s House of Commons ap- 
proved of their patron’s conduct; and as 
to the right belonging to the Crown of re- 
suming the commissions it had previously 
granted, it should be recollected that the 
system pursued in our army was essen- 
tially different from those of other coun- 
tries. In our service commissions were 
purchased, and the purchasers were en- 
titled to every protection in the enjoy 
ment of their annuity. They had pur- 
chased a place of trust and profit, and had 
a right to be continued in it, unless found 
guilty of some crime deserving of for- 
feiture. The noble Secretary at War had 
stated, that the crimes of incapacity and 
ungentlemanlike conduct, could not be 
made the subject of trial. The latter of 
these was, however, frequently to be seen 
among the charges preferred before a 
court-martial, and therefore thought ca- 
pable of proof. And as to the former, it 
would be much more honourable to in- 
quire into that befure the unfortunate 
gentleman’s pocket was emptied. But 
now his money was taken; and on a sub- 
sequent examination his incapacity was 
declared, and he was deprived of his com- 
mission with a stigma affixed to his cha- 
racter. With respect to the charge of 
disaffection against any individual, this 
surely was of a nature peculiarly capable 
of proof, and should be tried by some 
court; for, by the present practice, the 
character of an officer might be whis- 
pered away, and no reason given but the 
caprice of power, for depriving him both 
of that and his commission. The right 
hon. member next alluded to the case of 
the officers of the 10th hussars, who were 
dismissed to different regiments: these 
were not, he allowed, dismissed the ser- 
vice, but they were expressly sentenced 
to other corps for the purpose of learning 
subordination ; but insuch a case gentlemen 
were made their own executioners. For 
although not absolutely deprived, there 
were many who would not wish to enter 
another corps with this brand of insubor- 
dination. To field-officers it would be 
particularly severe; for how could they 
insist on submission, when their own want 
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of that requisite, might be so easily re- 
torted on them? Yet, surely, among those 
gentlemen many shades of offence must 
have existed ; some might have been im- 
pelled to the measure, and others seduced ; 
and surely no disadvantage could result 
to the service, by bringing them to trial. 
He allowed, that nothing could have been 
more conciliatory and accommodatihg, 
than the conduct of his Royal Highness 
the Commander in chief; but the House 
could easily conceive, how distressing any 
removal must be to a person who had em- 
barked his fortune in the army, actuated 

erhaps by a desire of joining a particu- 
arcorps. As to the circumstance of such 
a discretionary power existing in the 
navy, he conceived, that the officers of 
that service were previously tried for their 
offence ; and, alluding to lord Cochrane’s 
case, he said that a trial had taken place 
in a courtof law. All now required was, 
that a trial should legally take place some- 
where: this was the object of the noble 
lord’s amendment, and he should give it 
his support. 

Colonel Wood declared that if those of- 
ficers of the Hussars had not been re- 
moved, a serious injustice would have 
been inflicted on the rest of the army. 


In addition to the case brought forward 
by his noble friend, of the officers dis- 
missed by sir Robert Walpole, he would 
adduce one of a stronger nature, to prove 
the good effect of such a discretionary 


power. The case was that of the 85th 
regiment, five or six of whose officers 
had brought several charges against their 
commander, colonel Ross. One of those 
charges they had substantiated ; but the 
court having reported that those officers 
were not actuated by a sense of public 
duty, they were in consequence of that 
report dismissed the service. Colonel 
Ross himself was some time aftér deprived 
of his commission for similar proceedings 
against the major of the regiment; but 
the other officers, who, though not actually 
engaged in the several prosecutions, had 
aided and abetted, were suffered to remain 
in the corps. Thus they continued for 
four or five years; but the same spirit of 
insubordination still appearing, the Com. 
mander in chief thought proper to remove 
them all, the regiment was re-officered 
from other corps, and distinguished itself 
by its gallant conduct both ‘in Spain and 
in America. Col. ‘Thornton was wounded 
at Bladensburgh, as were almost all the 
field-officers of the regiment.” This cir- 
( VOL. XXX. ) 
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cumstance*he stated as a proof of the ad- 
vantage resulting from the exercise of 
this prerogative. With respect to the 
trial of incapacity, this could not take 
place previous to the purchase of the 
commission; and to elucidate this, the 
hon. member read the regulation subsist- 
ing in the army, relating to incapacity, 
in which it is stated, that every officer 
who has been two years in the army, 
should be capabie of commanding a troop 
or company, and understand every cir- 
cumstance connected with its internal 
economy; that every captain of two years 
standing, should be capable of fulfilling 
the duties of a field-officer; and every 
general of brigade, &c. must strictly in- 
quire into, and make accurate reports of, 
the sufficiency of every officer under his 
command, for the purpose that those who 
are incapable may be prevented from 
rising higher in the service, or of being 
ultimately dismissed. This incapacity he 
conceived to be incapable of proof, or 
what would be more unfortunate, the 
proof requisite must be purchased by the 
lives of many gallant men, sacrificed not 
to their leader’s cowardice, but to his in- 
sufficiency. The motion itself he con- 
ceived to be very ill-timed. We had now 
arrived at the conclusion of a war in which 
our army was no less distinguished by its 
discipline than its gallantry. Gallant our 
army ever had been; but before the regu- 
lations of the Commander-in-chief, it was 
very deficient in that other requisite of 
military efficiency. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, that admitting 
for the sake of argument those abuses to 
exist, which had been stated, it did not 
follow that the proposition of the noble 
lord was the only or the best remedy for 
them. With regard to the hardships com- 
plained of by the right hon. gentleman, 
sustained by those who purchased their 
commissions, in the first place he would 
observe, that there were a great many 
commissions in the army which were not 
purchased; and that those who did pur- 
chase them, made the purchase with a full 
knowledge of the conditions annexed to 
it. He apprehended the noble lord who 
brought forward the proposition, was not 
aware of the whole importance of the 
question ; and that, if it were thought ad- 
visable to do any thing respecting it, 
Parliament ought to pass a distinct act, 
and not introduce it as a mere clause of 
the Mutiny Bill. The clause, as it now 
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object at all, or it would effect something 
far beyond that object; and required, 
therefore, great nicety in the wording, 
and many other clauses to explain and 
limit it. Supposing abuses to exist, a 
shorter and a more expedient way would 
be for Parliament, if it thought an indi- 
vidual to be greatly aggrieved, to address 
the Crown upon the subject, and to obtain 
the removal of those ministers who had 
so advised the Crown. ‘To deprive the 
Crown of its prerogative of controlling the 
army, so far as the power of dismissing 
its officers went, would introduce as great 
an anomaly into the constitution as that 
which was pretended to exist in the pre- 
sent system. As the army could not exist 
without the power of Parliament, so it 
could not be put in motion without the 
power of the Crown; that was the coun- 
terpoise provided by the constitution ; but 
that balance would be partly destroyed 
if the proposition of the noble lord were 
carried. He should therefore vote against 
it. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that as the Mutiny 
Bill provided many of the temporary re- 
gulations of the army, and as, under its 
provisions, courts-martial were held, it 
could not be improper to introduce into it 
a clause such as the noble lord had pro- 
posed. He could not agree with the right 
hon. gentleman, that the House could 
properly investigate the case of this lieu- 
tenant or that major in order to address 
the Crown in any particular instance of 
abuse. The course now proposed would 
be preferable. He should therefore sup- 
port the clause. 

_ The clause was negatived without a di- 
vision, 

Mr. Whitbread complained of the power 
which magistrates had of sending persons 
confessing themselves to be deserters to 
the dépdt at the Isle of Wight without 
any record; and said, that when the 
clause allowing such a power came to be 
read, he should move an amendment. 

Lord Palmerston said, that this power 
was allowed, to prevent the collusion, 
which sometimes took place, when one 
informed against another for being a de- 
serter, and received the reward, while the 
person informed against had never been in 
the army, and only shared the reward 
with the informer. 

Mr. Wynn wished that there should be 
some mark of disapprobation affixed to 
duels in the army, especially as some 
courts-martial now promoted duels, He 
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alluded to the case of ensign Cowell, who 
was dismissed the service by the sentence 
of a court-martial, for not sending a mes- , 
sage in an affair in which he supposed 
himself the aggressor. The hon. gentle- 
man related the affair, by which it ap- 
peared that Mr. Cowell wenta little heated 
with wine to a theatre at Bourdeaux, and 
meeting Mr. Harvey, the paymaster of 
the regiment, from whom he thought he 
had received some slight, he behaved to 
him in something of a hostile manner. 
However, reflecting on his conduct, and 
perceiving that he had been wrong, he 
made a submission to Mr. Harvey. Yet 
though he acted with such real spirit, and 
with so much of what ever distinguished 
the man of true bravery and honour, from 
the bully or the coward, he was brought 
to a court-martial and dismissed. The 
sentence, the hon. gentleman said, was 
not only pernicious to military discipline, 
but at direct variance with the laws of 
the land. What, he asked, would have 
been Mr. Cowell’s situation had he sent 
a message, and killed his antagonist, in 
an affair in which he conceived himself 
the aggressor? It was ever the sign of 
true magnanimity not to be afraid to make 
a concession for an injury ; and only a 
want of real bravery would risk taking 
away the injured person’s life rather than 
submit to confess a fault. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by repeating his wish 
that military duels should have some mark 
of disapprobation affixed to them. 

The report was ordered to be.brought 
up to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 8. 


Emicration.] Mr. Horner begged to 
put a question to the right hon. gentleman 
over the way, which might be in some 
degree connected with the Corn Bill. 
Much had been said, in the course of the 
debates, of the danger of emigration by 
our artisans and mechanics; and an adver- 
tisement had been put into his hand, 
which, if correct, would imply that minis- 
ters had been aiding in promoting the de- 
parture of our manufacturers and others 
from this country. This advertisement 
was from a person who styled himself, in a 
Scotch newspaper, “ government commis- 
sioner and general agent in Scotland ;” and 
it stated that it was the intention of minis- 
ters to encourage settlers in the British 
provinces of North America, and that for. 
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that purpose ships were ready in the Clyde 
to take in passengers, &c. The hon. and 
learned member wished to know whether 
‘government had given any authority or 
instructions to the individual who had put 
forth this advertisement ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not give any information with regard to 
the particular advertisement; but he did 
certainly know, that it had been in the 
contemplation of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonial department to take measures 
to prevent emigrationto the United States, 
and for that purpose to promote it to our 
own settlements in North America. 

Mr. Horner gave notice that on an early 
day he would bring the subject under the 
consideration of the House. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE Corn Laws. } 
Numerous petitions were presented relat- 
ing to the proposed alteration in the Corn 
Laws. 

Mr. Baring rose for the purpose of pre- 
senting a petition, signed by between 5 
and 6,000 inhabitants of the city of Car- 
lisle and its immediate neighbourhood ; a 
number which comprized, with very little 
exception, the whole of the grown popula- 
tion of the district he had mentioned. The 
prayer of the petition was similar to that 
which had been so frequently stated dur- 
ing the evening, namely, that no altera- 
tion should be made in the Corn Laws. 
The petitioners had, however, made re- 
marks on a variety of other subjects; and 
they seemed to think, that the Board of 
Agriculture was a very great nuisance. 
They expressed their conviction, that the 
members of that board, by tampering 
with the Corn Laws, from time to time, 
had rather occasioned evil than good. 
The petition, though it did not absolutely 
pray for parliamentary reform, yet touched 
indirectly on that subject. ‘The sentiments 
of the inhabitants of Carlisle were thus ex- 
pressed: “ Your petitioners,” say they, 
“ are satisfied, that any hope of success in 
restricting the importation of corn, must 
arise from the people not being fairly 
represented—from the want of parliamen- 
tary reform.’ And they recommended 
to them, by “ granting no more public 
money than was absolutely necessary, and 
by doing away the corn laws, to shew 
that they were really ready to support the 
interests of the people.” He agreed with 
them in the view they had taken of the 
subject; for no argument—no fact that 
ever before had been submitted to that 
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House—proved so clearly the insufficiency 
of the present representation of the coun- 
try, as the number of petitions which had 
been on this occasion submitted to parlia- 
ment, without producing any effect what- 
ever, 

Sir James Graham said, he had never 
heard of this petition, as his constituents at 
Carlisle had never favoured him with their 
opinions or intentions upon the subject. 
The whole population of that place was not 
much more than 9,000. With respecttothe 
corn laws, he owned that he in part agreed 
with them. He had made it his business 
to inquire particularly into the subject 
during the course of the last 12 months ; 
he had spoken to many persons connected 
with agriculture in most parts of the 
country; and this he would state to the 
House, that from the greatest proprietors 
of land downwards, he found they would 
be satisfied with an average price of 72s. 
the quarter, so as to have 80 or 85s. for the 
best wheat in the market. He bad heard 
from the best surveyors, thatif the average 
price was 72s. the best market wheat 
would be 80 or 85s.; and he was: asto- 
nished that Parliament should think of 
fixing 80s. as the importation price. This 
was not only the language of honest sur- 
veyors throughout the country, but of the 
greatest landed proprietors, persons who 
possessed more landed property than most 
consumers. He was therefore astonished 
when he heard gentlemen in that House 
say that nothing less than 80s. the quatter 
would satisfy the agricultural interest. He 
was no less astonished to hear it asserted 
that rent was not material in this question 5 
there could be no doubt that rent was very 
material. If the tythes were at a mederate 
compensation, and rents somewhat lower- 
ed, the farmer would undoubtedly be also 
able to lower the price of grain. L:bour 
must fall, the taxes had been diminished, 
and would be diminished still more. And 
was corn alone to be kept up? The truth 
was, that corn had already fallen one-third 
in most parts of the country. If corn was 
to be kept up by a vote of the House of 
Commons, the price would fall so heavy on 
the manufacturing interest, that they 
would be driven out of the couniry. If 
they could find proper protection in Fian- 
ders, he had no doubt that they would 
leave this country ; forit would be im- 
possible for them to exist in it. It had 
been said that it was impossible to raise 
corn on the South Downs, Dartmoor, and 
some such places, without a great expense 5 
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and that the farmer could not be remune- 
rated for his trouble, unless he were secured 
by such an importation price as that in the 
present Bill. If the farmer of these dis- 


‘tricts could only raise three quarters of 


wheat at an expense of 18/. it was a pity 
he should ever think of laying out so much 
money on such ground. No price could 
ever secure an adequate return to such ex- 
travagant speculations ; and even 150s. a 
quarter could never produce any profit to 
the agriculturist. This was a measure 
which had been proposed, and supported 


- in the House by those who were connected 


with land, and it ought not to be borne 
with. He knew well that wheat-had been 
selling in the country at 5s. a bushel, but 
this wheat was not fit to be eaten by man. 
Oats, too, had been selling at 12s. and 15s. 
a quarter; but they were not fit food for 
horses. All this arose from the badness of 
the season; and it would be most-absurd 
to force that to be eaten by man which 
was not fit to be eaten by pigs. He could 
assert, that the best wheat was now selling 
at 80s. and had never been selling at less 
than 80s. in several parts of the country 
with which he was acquainted ; and that 
the people, for the best wheat, were satis- 
fied with that price. It had been said they 
ought not to be deterred by clamour from 
passing this Bill; he would not be de- 
terred by clamour from doing what he 
conceived to be right, but neither would 
he pass a bill merely because there was a 
clamour against it. He implored the 
House only to delay passing this Bill for 
some time, and to inquire of honest sur- 
veyors and agriculturists, not those sur- 
veyors who were employed merely to raise 
rents, but those who decided fairly be- 
tween landlord and tenant, what the pro- 
tecting price ought to be. If they were 
to call some of the largest landholders in 
the country, they would find that they 
would be contented with much less than 
80s. It was his own firm belief, that 72s. 
was quite sufficient ; and he should never 
give his vote for more. 

Mr. Fawcett said, that he had received 
letters from several landholders, stating 
that they had no desire to have the im- 
portation price fixed so high. 

Sir J. Graham, in answer to a question 
by Mr. Cawthorne, stated, that wheat was 
selling at 10s. the bushel in Yorkshire and 
Cumberland. 

Mr. Wortley Stuart said, he knew that it 
had been at 10s, the bushel, but that it 
had since fallen back, He had at one 
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time thought that a lower average would 
have been sufficient; but having heard all 
the debates on the subject, he was satisfied 
that the price now proposed was not be- 
yond what was necessary in order to give 
the farmer a fair profit. He knew that 
there were many who had their lands in- 
closed, and peculiarly calculated for the 
raising of wheat, who might be desirous 
that this measure should not pass; for if 
itdid not pass, much land not so fit for the 
purpose of raising wheat must be left un- 
cultivated, and then their good lands 
would procure an inordinate price. He 
was not at all surprised, therefore, that 
there were many great land-owners ad- 
verse to this measure. Now the state of 
the question appeared to him to be this: 
it was agreed on all hands that here was 
a party in distress, and the only question 
was as to the relief. On the one side was 
the great body of the agricultural interest; 
on the other many well-informed persons 
certainly, and also a great number of the 
lower orders, who were utterly unable to 
reason accurately on the subject. Who 
was to decide between them? The Legis- 
lature unquestionably. He had endea- 
voured to form the most correct opinion 
on the question, and should vote accord 
ing to his conscience and the best of his 
understanding. Having once clearly as- 
certained what was his duty, he should be 
ashamed to shrink from it; and if he had 
represented the most populous place, he 
should decide exactly in the same way, 
and tell his constituents that they had no 
right to control his judgment and vote. 
Mr. Calcraft said, that though the lower 
orders were not perhaps judges of all the 
minute details of a question of this kind, 
they knew, from experience, that when- 
ever the subject of wheat, bread, or pro- 
visions was mentioned in that House, it 
had always the effect of raising the price 
of them t6 the consumer. With regard 
to the inferior lands which had been al- 
luded to by the hon, baronet, whatever 
was done by the House, it would be im- 
possible to keep them in cultivation, unless 
a similar stimulus should be applied from 
time to time; and even this stimulus 
would be insufficient to keep them in cul- 
tivation to the amount wished. Nothing 
could be more impolitic than such a sys- 
tem. Had they not seen other things 
raised to an immoderate height, by the 
number of acres which had been con- 
verted from pasture to arable? He said 
he had been highly pleased to hear the 
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hon. baronet express himself as he did, 
because he was a man of great experience, 
had a knowledge of —- of the coun- 
try, and was connecte ith some very 
greatestates. The hon. baronet had fixed 
on the same sum as he himself had fixed 
on. After the statement which the House 
had done him the honour to listen to the 
other night, and which the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) had not re- 
futed in any part, he should trouble the 
House very shortly at present. It was 
monstrous to hear the arguments made use 
of in that House. Among the different 
burthens of poor-rates, taxes, and tythes, 


with which the farmer was loaded, no, 


mention was made of rent as a burthen on 
the farmer. He would say that he had 
had conversations and held correspon- 


dence with farmers in different parts of | 
the kingdom; and they all disclaimed 


that the present Bill was a cause of theirs. 
He wished the House to consider this sub- 
ject more maturely, and not make such a 
respectable body of men as the agricul- 
turists of this country, odious in the eyes 
of their fellow-citizens. It was the prayer 
of all of them that a measure of such great 
importance, might not be precipitated. 

Mr. J. Graham said, he had not advised 
the withdrawing of land from cultivation ; 
he had merely said, that if land was cul- 
tivated at 184. an acre, the cultivator never 
could he repaid. He had not said that 
the agriculturist ought not to be pro- 
tected ; agriculture and manufactures 
ought equally to be protected; but ifa 
preference were necessary, it ought to be 
given to agriculture, as it was productive 
of more moral good. 

Mr. Methuen wished the House to bear 
in mind that it had been admitted by an 
hon. member, that the present Bill had 
already raised the price. 

Mr. Alderman Ackins called the atten- 
tion of House to the petitions which had 
been presented on the one side and the 
other, and expressed his wish, that the 
numbers on each side should be ascer- 
tained and stated. The petitions against 
the measure were not signed by the rabble 
who had committed those outrages which 
all must abhor, but by a vast number of 
- intelligent people, perfectly competent to 
discriminate, and to form a correct judg- 
ment on the question. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre stated, that wheat had 
been rising in Reading market for these 
four weeks past, and was now selling at 
88s, the quarter. He thought that no.case 
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had been made out to justify the inter- 
ference of Parliament to this extent. 

Mr. Baring hoped the inhabitants of all 
the petitioning towns would receive such 
support as had been given by the hon. 
member for Carlisle to their constituents. 
‘The hon. baronet, who was so well ace 
quainted with the country, had told them, 
that if a committee of impartial and fair 
men were appointed, much less would be 
found requisite than 80s. a quarter. But 
he had always argued from the partial 
report itself, that the price ought to be 
much less. An hon. gentleman whose 
displeasure he had formerly incurred, had 
even himself said that something less than 
80s. wovld do. He had only to regret 
|that those who thought 80s. too much, 
| when there was a question for leaving out 
were generally in the majority. 

Mr. Vhilips presented a petition from 
certain journeymen tailors, assembled at 
their house of call, the Peacock, in Clare« 
market, against any alteration in the Corn 
Laws ;—which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Corn Bitt.] On the motion that the 
report of the committee on the Corn Bill, 
be now brought up, . 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote rose, and after 
stating that he was afraid to trust his feel- 
ings on this occasion, he proceeded to ob- 
serve, that, when he witnessed such a 
multitude of petitions laid on the table of 
that House, and saw how little they were 
attended to by those who, no doubt, were 
desirous of being considered the represen- 
tatives of the people, he could not help 
believing that the people had just reason 
to complain that they were not freely and 
fairly represented. Those who were ene- 
mies to parliamentary reform ought to 
mark the powerful engine, which, b 
their neglect, they placed in the hands of 
those who contended that the representa- 
tion was not what it ought to be. No 
person could suspect that he was hostile 
to the agricultural interest; but he could 
not forget the great services which the 
commercial interest had performed for the 
country; services by which the empire 
was enabled to make the effectual strug- 
gle which had been so gloriously termi- 
nated. The hon. baronet then proceeded 
to animadvert on a speech delivered on a 
former evening by Mr. Yorke, at the de- 
livery of which, he acknowledged he was 
not present. The right hon, gentleman, 


ton observed, appeared all of a sudden to 
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forget the commercial interest entirely, 
and called on the House to support the 
agricultural interest alone. For his own 
part, he thought it better to adhere to a 
a already tried, and found efficient, 
than to adopt experiments, however beau- 
tiful the theory by which they were sup- 
ported. He should always prefer making 
the amount of the rent depend on the 
price of corn, rather than render the price 
of corn consequent on the amount of the 
rent. He concluded by moving, “ That 
the Report be brought up this day six 
months.” 

Mr. Yorke denied that he had ever 
spoken of the commercial interest in the 
manner attributed to him. 

Lord Nugent rose to second the amend- 
ment. He said that on the same grounds 
on which the other night he had voted 
against going into a committee, he should 
now give his hearty and decided vote 
against receiving the report. Under an 
impression of the difficulties with which 
the question was surrounded, and the im- 
portance of the interests involved, he had, 
not without some hesitation, arrived at a 
decided opinion by which to direct his 
conduct. But the question, as it now 
stood, involved other considerations be- 
sides those of the ultimate expediency of 
the legislative measure. He thought the 
question had been hurried through the 
House, up to its present stage, in a manner 
indecorous to Parliament, and injurious to 
the people of England. On a question 
of such intricacy, and such importance to 
our commercial as well as landed interest, 
time ought to have been given to members 
to instruct and satisfy their own minds, so 
that, even should they be disposed to 
concur in the necessity of the Bill, they 
might have means and opportunity to 
reconcile, if possible, the wishes and feel- 
ings of their constituents. No such oppor- 
tunity had been given, and the Bill had 
been hurried through with a haste ill 
becoming the importance of the subject, 
or the gravity of Parliament. The people 
of England were at the doors; he meant 
not in riotous and tumultuous meeting, 
but in respectful, constitutional, and right- 
fal remonstrance, by way of petition. 
This was not a moment for hurrying such 
a Bill, or for running as it were a race for 
‘time against the petitions of the people. 
He trusted he was as little disposed as any 
man who heard him to concede any thing 
to the outery of a mob, which was as 
contemptible as it was violent. He felt 
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as strongly as any man, that the delibera- 
tions of the House, to be useful to the 
country, must be unbiassed and unintimi- 
dated ; and never would compromise the 
freedom of so important an agency. But, 
on the other band, as an humble individual 
sitting in that House, he could not consent 
that the people of England should be 
thrust from the bar without time for peti- 
tion, nor that the voices of those by whose 
franchise gentlemen sat there should be 
unheard or disregarded. Besides this 
view of the subject, on which he mainly 
and readily rested his vote, there were 
several considerations on which he should 
pause, both as to the justice and the policy 
of the measure. He thought that it was 


imposing a high standard price on an 


article, which as it had fluctuated under 
the burthens and chances of war, so would 
it, under the influence of peace, find its 
own proper and natural level. The mea- 
sure would, he thought, encourage to an 
alarming extent emigration among the 
middling orders, particularly among ma- 
nufacturers, who would export arts, enter- 
prize, and hands, to those countries where 
sustenance was cheaper, and the wages of 
labour corresponded better with the means 
of life. He thought no case had been 
made out to convince the House that this 
minimum standard would have the ultimate 
effect of keeping corn at a more moderate 
level ; but he was convinced that the imme- 
diate operation of it would be the reducing 
the labouring class to a more wretched de- 
pendence on parochial assistance than the 
poor-laws had already placed them in. 
It belonged to older men than himself to 
recollect the good days of the English 
peasantry. The high and honourable 
pride which once kept the peasant from 
stooping to parochial relief was now ex- 
tinct, the possibility of his maintaining 
himself and his family by honest labour 
was now no more; and laws such as these 
would perpetuate this wretched change, 
would make it worse, and bring down a 
free and gallant peasantry to the abject 
state of serfs of the soil. The English 
peasantry had done much in our support ; 
bad made many sacrifices, through a long, 
arduous, and, at one time, nearly hopeless 
war. We had animated their exertions 


by bidding them look to the blessings of 


peace, whenever, under Providence, peace 
should arrive. They had abided with us, 
and for us, the pelting of the storm. The 
storm was overpast, and what was the 
poor man’s reward in peace? What were 
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the blessings of peace to the poor man? 
Did they consist in a lower price to him 
for his luxuries or his plearures? No. In 
the low price of bread. How did we 
render the blessings of peace intelligible 
to a poor man’s mind? By talking to 
him of a lower price of his daily bread. 
And now we barbarously and insultingly 
told him to enter with us into an abstract 
and distant speculation, on a standard price 
of corn, which began by raising it, and by 
placing him for ever a wretched depend- 
ant on the bounty of a parish overseer. 
He had never given a more cordial or 
eager vote than the one he should give 
for the hon, baronet’s amendment. 

Mr. Douglas completely acquiesced in 
the principle of the Bill, though he thought 
the price of 80s. too high: that point 
being fitly arranged, he was convinced 
that it would promote materially the ge- 
neral prosperity of the empire. It should 
be recollected, that it had been two years 
under the consideration of parliament. 
With respect to the exorbitant rents, it 
should be remembered, that in what were 
called the good old times, the landlord 
was in the habit of receiving rent to the 
amount of one-third of the produce, but 
now all that was allowed him was a fourth, 
It was only 


and sometimes only a fifth. 
by acting in a liberal spirit that our ma- 
nufactures had flourished ; and the agri- 
culture of the country, with the same en- 
couragement, without detriment to trade, 


would thrive in an equal proportion. It 
was said that land-owners had derived 
great advantages from the events of war ; 
but the liberal principles on which they 
had acted ought not to be forgotten. It 
was impossible that the labouring agricul- 
turists could subsist in England as they did 
even in the most favoured countries of the 
continent that he had recently visited, and 
where he saw the peasants living upon 
_ peas, beans, and the lowest fare, in order 
to supply wheat to the peasantry of Great 
Britain. He allowed that the petitions 
upon the table were numerous, but the 
condition of the people and the means 
they possessed of forming an accurate 
judgment ought to be considered when 
the value of those petitions was to be esti- 
mated. Those who were most deeply in- 
terested on the other side of the question 
had comparatively few opportunities of 
coming before Parliament, and, besides, 
the arguments employed against the Bill 
were such as readily to alarm the preju- 
dices of the lower orders of the community. 
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Mr. Philips said, that according to the, 
argument of the hon. gentleman, agricul- 
ture had stimulated commerce; but the 
fact was, that commerce had stimulated 
agriculture. One object, it had been 
urged, was to prevent fluctuation of price ; 
but no argument had been employed to 
shew how it was to be prevented; and 
yet, before that was shewn, the House was 
to be told that the restricting price was 
to occasion cheapness, and prevent fluc- 
tuation. If high rents could be fairly and 
justly obtained, he would not object to. 
them; but those who opposed this mea- 
sure, complained of landholders taking 
unnatural and artificial means to increase 
rents. During the last twenty years, the 
value of the fee simple had been doubled, 
and rents had been raised in proportion, 
Gentlemen had boasted of the superior 
condition of the agriculturists; but he 
maintained, that it was the manufacturers 
who had chiefly contributed to the sup- 
port of the country. The House should, 
therefore, pause, before they adopted a 
measure which could not fail to be in- 
jurious to that description of persons. It 
was by means of the demand for agricul- 
tural produce that high rents had been 
obtained, and that demand had been from 
the manufacturers. From whence, he 
would ask, had our army and navy been 
supplied? It had been said, from the agri- 
culturists only ; but the noble lord at the 
head of the war department could not 
fail to acknowledge, that they were fur- 
nished also from the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing classes. It would be a great 
misfortune to the country, if the people 
were to be told that the commercial and 
manufacturing interests were to be little 
attended to, and all the consideration was 
to be given to the agriculturists. Proper 
respect should be paid to the voice of the 
people, and he trusted that those who had 
been advocates for this measure would 
not proceed in a course which must tend 
to increase the popular ferment. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that not having 
yet spoken upon this subject, he was 
anxious to take an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his high approbation of the mea- 
sure before the House, in all its parts. 
He wished it to be distinctly understood, 
that it was his decided opinion that a wiser 
measure could not have been brought for- 
ward ; and he hoped that his right hon. 
friend would not be induced to shrink 
from his duty, or to alter the measure in 
any respect, either as applied to the prin= 
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ciple or to the execution. He thought 
80s. was the price that ought to be fixed, 
to protect the grower of corn, and to en- 
able him to compete with foreign markets : 
it ought to be recollected, that it was only 
a protecting price, and not a sum which 
the farmer would obtain for his wheat. 
He was persuaded that no Bill could have 
been introduced that would at once so well 
consult the interest of the grower and the 
consumer, the farmer, land-owner, and ma- 
nufacturer. Was it politic and just to reduce 
the rental of the whole kingdom one-fourth? 
Would the hon. member for Wiltshire 
support those who professedly wished to 
reduce the rents in so great a proportion ? 
The situation in which Ireland was, was 
an argument in favour of the measure be- 
fore the House. Ireland was one of the 
great sources of our support, and might 
with proper encouragement render us in- 
dependent of foreign aid. We obliged 
her to take our manufactures, and in time 
of scarcity stopped the distilleries, which 
were the great sources of her revenue, in 
order that we might derive supply from 
them. And in our turn should we not 
give her the preference over foreigners? 
It was necessary, also, by some legislative 
measure, to prevent the fluctuation of 
prices. He should not, therefore, be in- 
duced by any consideration to give up 
any part of the Bill before the House. 
As to the charge of precipitation which 
had been brought against the supporters 
of the Bill, it had been three -years ago 
before the House, and three weeks under 
discussion, and the debates had gone to a 
length almost unexampled. He gave due 
weight to the petitions; but when he had 
once made up his mind, no quantity of 
petitions heaped on the table, or of 
clamour out of doors, should induce him 
to give his vote against his judgment. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that last year 
he had not voted for this Bill, because he 
had no information upon the subject. He 
had since, however, considered the mea- 
sure, and was sure that protection was 
necessary to the farmer. To what extent 
that protection ought to go, however, was 
another question. In his opinion, the 
prices at which lands were at present let, 
must be reduced ; and he was satisfied the 
true English landlord, when he saw the 
necessity of such a step, would not hesi- 
tate to adopt it. It was necessary and 
good for all orders of the community, that 
rent should be at a fair and moderate rate ; 
but at present the prices were unques- 
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tionably too high. He thought, too, the 
proposed restrictive price of 80s. was much 
more than was necessary to protect the 
agricultural interests, and under that im. 
pression alone he should vote for the 
motion of the hon. baronet. He took the 
opportunity of stating, that he had pre- 
sented a petition from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, signed by 25,000 persons, which 
had been agreed'on at a meeting where 
the business had been transacted with the 
utmost decorum and unanimity. He was 
sorry that he could not go the whole 
length of the petition, which stated that 
no legislative measure was necessary. 

Mr. Methuen said, he should oppose the 
Bill at all events, whether the cousequence 
was to lower the price of rents or not. 
Though the House should not be influenced 
by clamour, yet when the voice of the 
people was so unanimously expressed in a 
constitutional manner by petitions, it should 
be attended to. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that so many circum- 
stances had occurred since the committee 
on the subject of the Corn laws had ters 
minated their labours, that that circum- 
stance alone would have induced him to 
press the necessity of further investigation. 
It was said that the measure was not pre- 
cipitated, because some change in the 
Corn laws had for three years been agi- 
tated. But had it been discussed in three 
years of peace? Had the price of labour 
been reduced for three years? Had the 
property tax been removed during that 
period? The country was now in a totally 
new state from that in which it was when 
the question was first brought forward. A 
great deal had been said on the subject of 
Ireland; and he thought it proper, that 
consistently with moderate cheap prices 
to the people of this country, Ireland 
should have the monopoly of the home 
market. But he had heard nothing to 
prove that so high a price as 80s. was 
necessary to protect the interests of Ire- 
land. There was nothing to prove that 
by agreeing to the protecting price of 72s. 
he had been a. niggard as to the Irish in- 
terests. As the wages of labour depended 
on the price of bread, it was not possible 
to apply the same prohibitions to the 
trade in wheat as to that in cottons 
or other articles of manufacturing produce. 
He agreed that rents must and ought to 
fall. Rents were the effect and not the 
cause of prices. The landlords had pro- 
perly taken advantage of the high prices 
to raise their rents, and they should, now 
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the prices were low, reduce them, and 
would not be worse off with the lower than 
they had been with the higher rents. The 
farmers were aware that the object of the 
measure was to clinch the present high 
rents, and therefore were hostile to it. 
The first effect of the measure would be 
to throw the labourer on the parish, from 
which necessity he had been just escaping. 
Such would be the effect, at least in Eng- 
Jand. In Ireland and Scotland wheat did 
not form the common food of the people. 
Much as he deplored all that had passed 
in the metropolis, and however he should 
have been disposed, if the cause had been 
that of the rabble of the overgrown metro- 
polis, and not of all the people of the 
kingdom, to withdraw his support, he 
should not be induced to vote in favour of 
the Bill even by the disgraceful conduct 
of the mob; and he hoped the House 
would not draw inferences unfavourable 
to the petitions which had been presented 
to them, from the conduct they had wit- 
nessed. 

Mr. Charles Long said, in considering 
this question, his object was to do that 
which was most beneficial to all, and par- 
ticularly to the labouring and poor classes 
of society. The more he had reflected 
upon the subject, the more he was con- 
vinced, that the manufacturer, the shop- 
keeper, the farmer, and the labourer, had 
not, with reference to this question, as some 
gentlemen supposed, distinct and con- 
tending interests, but that the interests of 
all were inseparably connected and united. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
said, that the wages of labour had fallen 
very much, in many parts of the coun- 
try, and he asked whether this was not 
a great blessing ? Whether it was a bless- 
ing or an evil depended upon the cause; 
if the wages of labour had fallen be- 
cause the farmer could not afford to 
employ the labourer, and on this ac- 
count many of the industrious classes of 
society were thrown out of work, which 
he believed to be the fact, the fall of the 
wages of labour, in that case, he considered 
to be a great evil; it was a mockery to 
tell the labourer that he was to have bread 
cheap, if you did not give him wages to 
buy it. Many of the poor he had heard had 
signed the petitions against the Bill, upon 
being asked whether they wished to have 
bread cheap or dear. Who did not wish 
for cheapness, as far as it was practicable 
to attain it? But if they had been told that 
avery low price of bread would necessarily 
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be accompanied with a proportionably 
lower price for, the wages of labour, if they 
knew their own interests they would not 
have petitioned against the Bill. The 
truth is, that if the farmer cannot grow 
his corn toa profit, he will not employ 
the labourer at the same wages to culti- 
vate it; in that case the labourer cannot 
purchase of the shopkeeper as he was ace 
customed to do, or the shopkeeper of the 
manufacturer; so that though the farmer 
may feel the present evil in the fifst in- 
stance, the labourer will feel it shortly, in 
the loss or lowering of bis wages, and the 
shopkeeper and manufacturer in the dis 
minished sale of their goods; and those 
who say that things might be cheaper 
than they are, and yet bear a relative pros 
portion to each other, forget that the taxes 
cannot now be reduced, if we mean to 
keep faith, as he trusted we always should, 
with the national creditors. Some of the 
opponents of this measure had said, that 
the evil complained of might be remedied 
by the landlords lowering their rents: he 
did not agree with those who said that 
rents had nothing to do with the price of 
corn; he considered rent as one of the 
charges which the farmer incurred in the 
cultivation of his land, and he knew that 
rents had been raised in some instances 
exorbitantly high. Adventuring land- 
jobbers had been found to give extrava- 
gant prices for land, and adventuring 
farmers had given enormous rents for 
them; but this was in contemplation of 
much higher prices of corn than he hoped 
we should ever see again: the rents of such 
lands must come down very much, and 
would come down, whether this Bill passed 
or not; but he did not believe that, gene- 
rally speaking, the rents of the country 
gentleman had been disproportionably 
raised, or that the rent he now received 
would purchase more goods, than the rent 
he received twenty years ago :—the evi- 
dence before the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment proved this; and, if so, we had no 
more right to call upon the landlord to 
reduce those rents, which were not unrea- 
sonable, than we had to call upon the 
manufacturer to sell his goods at a less 
profit than that at which he now sold 
them. Nor would such a reduction of rent, 
if we could enforce it, cure the evil; for 
there is much land now in the cultivation 
of corn, which would not pay the expenses 
at the present price, even if it were let to 
the farmer rent-free. Several gentlemen 
had argued that the protecting price of 
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80s. the quarter, would be the actual price: 
the protecting price, and the actual selling 
price had no reference to each other, and 
to their arguments he would oppose facts. 
‘They would find, for 70 years previous to 
the year 1763, the actual price had been 
very considerably indeed below the pro- 
tecting price: the protecting price had 
been raised in 1791, and for five years 
after,the actual price had been very much 
below it; this he thought was conclusive 
- upon this point. Some gentlemen had 
also argued, that the evidence before the 
House did not support so high a protect-* 
ing price as SOs. the quarter, because it 
was agreed to take off the property tax, 
‘since the evidence was given: but it must 
be recollected that the witnesses did not 
speak of the protecting price, but of the 
remunerating price to the farmer; and if 
the protecting price was 80s. the price 
received into the farmer’s pocket when 
the average amounted to that sum, must 
be less, because the charges of conveying 
it to the port where the average is taken, 
must be deducted. ° If, therefore, it was the 
intention to give the farmer as his remu- 
erating price 80s., before foreign impor- 
tation is permitted, the protecting price’ 
should be set higher; but for this nobody 
contended ;—and all he contended for was, 
that evidence justified the price which was 
proposed. It had been said by the oppo- 
nents of the measure, that the effect of it 
would be to make corn generally dearer ; 
he was convinced that for any number of 
years, it would make it generally cheaper, 
creating an independent supply. With 
the encouragement the Bill held out, Great 
Britain and Ireland woald, generally speak- 
ing, grow sufficient corn for the consump- 
tion of the empire. If we depended upon 
foreigners, we were at their mercy as to 
price, or as to any supply whatever, and 
they might withhold it when we stood 
‘most in need of it; and it was in evidence 
before us, that they always raised the 
price in proportion to our wants.’ If there 
was a large body of the people who did 
not look deeply enough into questions of 
this sort, thoroughly to understand them, 
and who would prefer present plenty to 
future famine, he trusted the Legislature 
-would not participate in any such delu- 
sion. Many of our manofactures had. 
‘been protected by restraints and prohibi- 
tions upon foreign importation : the Legis- 
Jature had done this, not for the sake of 
the manufacturer, but for the general in- 
terests of the community ; 30 he would 
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protect the agriculture of the country, 
not for the sake of the farmer, with whose 
separate interests he had nothing to do, 
general benefit of the people 


but for the 
atlarge. 

Mr. Majoribanks stated, that in the 
part of Scotland with which he was ac. 
quainted, the rents had increased from 10s, 
or 15s. an acre, to 28s. and thence to 40s, 
This increase had arisen from the increased 
industry and skill of the farmers. The 
leases were granted for nineteen or twenty- 
one years, which gave the farmers confi. 
dence, so that on farms of 500/. a year, 
2,000/. capital was frequently employed, 
The tenants would be very unjustly treated, 
if after having expended large sums on their 
land, they were exposed to foreign com- 
petition. The labourers at present in 
Scotland lived much better than the tenants 
had lived formerly, and wheaten bread 
was substituted for oatmeal. The measure 
was, therefore, as warmly supported b 
the lower as by the higher classes in his 
part of the country. 

Mr. Finlay said, he approved of the 
principle of the Bill, but wished the price 
to be fixed at the lower rate. He thought 
that 80s. was by no means to be warranted: 
and that the House, in adopting that high 
price, would be doing what was unneces- 
sary and uncalled for. He wished the 
matter to be re-considered, and would 
therefore support the amendment. 

Mr. Huskisson expressed his astonish- 
ment that the hon. gentleman who had 
just spoken should have declared himself 
in favour of the principle of the Bill, and 
yet declare his intention to agree toa 
proposition .which would at once prevent 
the possibility of that principle being 
recognized in any shape. He considered 
the best course would be to permit the 
report to be received, and then to propose 
any alteration in price which the House 
might think it expedient to adopt, in pre- 
ference to the sum suggested by his right 
hon. friend who brought in the Bill. 

Mr. Finlay, in explanation, said, he had 
not misunderstood the question, for he 
meant the measure should be amended 
by another bill. » 

Mr, Tierney said, that if he were satis- 
fied it was meant upon bringing up the 
report to take it into farther consideration, 
with any view to conciliation,’ he should 
not think the amendment necessary. But 
seeing that so many gentlemen on the 
other side declared their determination 
not to give way, that indeed they would 
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make no concession whatever to the opi- 
nion of the country, if this resolution were 
not relaxed, he should feel it his duty to 
take every opportunity of opposing such a 
measure, If it were stated from any au- 
thority, that it would be proposed in any 
future stage to reconsider the Bill, in order 
to reconcile the public to its adoption, he 
should not resist the original motion; but 
if the gentlemen opposite continued to 
press the measure in its present shape, 
and with the rapidity that appeared the 
wish of some members, he should feel 
himself bound to avail himself of every 
occasion that offered to oppose its progress 
and adoption. 

Mr. Preston renewed his former senti- 
ments in favour of the measure, and denied 
that the tenantry were inclined to give 
up their leases from any pressure of high 
rents. In his opinion the Bill was essen- 
tial, and that to fix upon a lower price 
than .80s. would only be deceiving the 
House and the country. 

Mr. Baring thought it would be an out- 
rage upon the opinion of the public to 
press the measure with the precipitancy 
alluded to, but which he could not believe 
to be seriously intended by the gentlemen 
on the other side, until the design was 
actually avowed by some authority. A 
measure of such importance had certainly 
never been so hurried through the House. 
On all former propositions with respect to 
corn, the public were allowed ample time 
to consider and understand the subject 
before it was passed into alaw. He hoped 
that a similar opportunity would be af- 
forded upon this occasion. If, however, 
his hopes were unfounded, and it was the 
intention of the promoters of this measure 
to push it forward with such rapidity, he 
should think it his duty to oppose it in 
every stage. 

Mr. Forbes said, that from all the infor- 
mation which he had received, and espe- 
cially from Scotland, 76s. was deemed to 
be an amply sufficient protection, for our 
agricultural interest; if it was intended, 
therefore to persist in fixing upon 80s., he 
should think it his duty to vote for the 
amendment. 

On a division, the numbers were. 

For the Amendment 50 

AQaidst 168 
Majority 
being then brought up, 


118 


The report 
Mr. Baring rose and deprecated the 
haste with which it was apparently in- 
tended to proceed with this Bill, When 
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the Bill was about to. be committed, it was 
said by its promoters, that when it had 
gone through the committee, the country 
would be best enabled to understand and 
judge of its merits; but now that it had. 
passed the committee, it seemed the reso- 
lution not to affurd the country time. to 
judge upon the subject; nay, nor even 
due time to let the people at large become - 
acquainted with it. He maintained that 
no instance had ever occurred in which a 
measure of importance had been so hur- 
ried, even where there was no such mani- 
festation of public opinion. But the dif- 
ferences which existed among even those 
who were essentially of the same opinion 
as to the principle of the Bill, furnished a 
reason for farther deliberation. . Some 
differed upon the question of average ; 
others upon the subject of assize. . In his 
opinion, as the House determined to grant 
what was called a protection to agriculture, 
it would be better to settle this matter by. 
duties than by prohibitions, because, by 
such an arrangement money would be re- 
ceived by our own Exchequer, instead of 
being put into the pockets of foreigners. 
For if the import price were settled at 
80s. it would be absurd to expect that 
corn could be had from foreigners at less. 
than that price. Indeed, such corm could 
not be looked for at less than 82s.. or $30 
and the difference would, of course, go to 
foreigners, instead of being received, as he 
proposed, by our own Treasury ; but the 
plan would be still more productive if the 
scale of duties commenced at 63s. It 
seemed, however, that the advocates of - 
this measure objected to his proposition, 
however preferable for the public interest, 
lest the idea of a duty upon corn should 
excite an outcry. These gentlemen were 
probably influenced in the choice of pro- 
hibition rather than duties, by a mere wish 


_to catch at a little popularity. [* Ne, no,” 


from several voices]. Weill, these gen- 
tlemen possibly contemned popularity, , 
although, God knew they wanted it, But 
his Majesty’s ministers might perhaps 
think the public voice entitled to some re- 
gard, and, if so, they must feel the pro- 
priety of consulting the judgment of the 
country upon this important question. 
That judgment, however, could not be 
ascertained unless time was atiorded. In 
every direction the people were collecting 
to express their opinion. This day @ 
meeting was to take place in Wiltshire, in 
order to consider the question. All was 
hurry and bustie to petition the House, 
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for every heart and head in the country 
was interested in the subject. He should 
be glad, then, to hear from ministers any 
reason why in decency such a measure 
should be precipitated. According to the 
language of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it was truly unworthy of the 
dignity of the House to allow its decision 
to be affected by the petitions of corporate 
bodies, or to pay any deference to fur 
gowns or gold chains: but he differed 
_ Most materially from that right hon. gen- 
tleman; and he thought the extreme inte- 
rest. and anxiety which the public mani- 
fested upon this occasion, was entitled to 
the most deliberate consideration. Surely 
ministers could not pretend to hurry the 
bill in consequence of any of those riots, 
which were a disgrace to our police; and 
really with such a measure as the evi- 
dence of the magistrates at the bar de- 
scribed, it would be matter of surprise if 
the peace were not disturbed. These riots 
he deplored and deprecated, and the more 
so because such riots were always calcu- 
lated to injure the object the rioters pro- 
fessed to regard. Indeed, if an artful con- 
triver wished to promote a measure of this 
nature, he could scarcely hit upon a better 
expedient than a riot. He had, however, 


no suspicion of such an expedient on this 
occasion, for he was quite sure that the 
right hon. gentleman who brought forward 
this measure had not contrived the sacri- 


fice of his own windows. But all these 
riots were attributable solely to the gross 
neglect of the home police; for if it were 
not such neglect, how could Westminster- 
hall have become a scene for discussion 
between the Attorney-General and the 
mob? There were, it was notorious, no 
riots in the city, the police of which was 
superior to that of Westminster. In the 
city, from which a petition so numerously 
signed was laid on the table of that House, 
the people proceeded with the utmost tran- 

uillity. In Manchester and Liverpool, also, 
the public peace wasin no degree disturbed. 
But notwithstanding the public anxiety 
which prevailed in all the populous towns 
from which petitions had been presented, 
no disturbance had occurred. Indeed, the 
. public meetings upon this subject were 
generally remarkable for a degree of order 
and decorum, which might be held outas an 
example to much more exalted assemblies. 
in which moreorderand regularity was tobe. 
expected. Even at the Westminster meet-. 
ing yesterday, although an attempt was. 
made to couple the measure with parliamen-| 
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tary reform, the public peace was in no des 
greedisturbed. But had a fermenteven pre. 
vailed, would any gentleman state that as 
a reason for precipitating the measure 
that produced the ferment? Could any 
man decently state such a reason for 
enacting any measure without due delibe- 
ration? The hurry of this measure was, 
in fact, a great cause of the uneasiness out 
of doors: such, indeed, was the anxiet 
created by this hurry—such the appre. 
hension out of doors, that sufficient time 
would not be allowed for considering the 
subject, that not unfrequently half a 
pamphlet was advertised through the 
country, promising the other half if it 
could be brought out in time before the 
Bill was passed. But the advocates of this 
measure seemed resolved to prevent the 
fulfilment of these promises, and were 
literally running a race with all the 
printers’ devils of the country. That this 
measure had had plenty of discussion in 
that House, he was ready to admit ; but he 
denied that the country had had a soffi- 
cient opportunity of considering it, and 
therefore he should propose to postpone 
the further consideration of the report 
until the first Monday after the Easter 
recess. If, however, he should fail in his 
motion, and the measure should still be 
hurried, it would not be his fault if the 
Bill had not that title annexed to it which 
it deserved. The hon. member adverted 
to the difference of opinion as to the 
amount of the import price, which was 
evinced among the meeting at lord Liver- 
pool’s, and which difference also prevailed 
in that House. This difference was indeed 
such, that if gentlemen would vote only as 
they spoke, without as well as within the 
House, a decisive majority would appeat 
against 80s. But some gentlemen seemed 
act on this question as members of a politi- 
cal party were sometimes understood to 
argue, namely, ‘let us go without our 
friends, and not split hands to divide our 
party.” It was evident, he thought, that 
this must be an importing country. For 
the last twenty years we had imported 
corn ; and if our manufactures did not dee 
cline, we should continue to import it 
‘ But,’ said some agriculturists, who sup: 
ported the measure, ‘ let us have the mono= 
poly of the home market, and we will sup- 
ply you with sufficient corn.’ But to those 
gentlemen he would answer, that they 
with that monopoly could not affora to 
supply the market at less than double 
‘the price; that is at 80s. while corn was 
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to be had elsewhere at 40s. As to the 
capacity, however, of those gentlemen to 
supply the home market, he must be allow- 
ed todoubt it. For he could not help pre- 
ferring experience and evidence to con- 
jecture and speculation; and hence he was 
Jed to conclude, that we should continue to 
import corn. Having that prospect then 
before us, he considered the present mea- 
sure as peculiarly objectionable, and, set- 
ting aside the question as to the interest of 
our manufacturers altogether, he would 
put it to gentlemen, whether, if the case of 
any third country were under considera- 
tion, it would preclude that country from 
buying food from any other nation, al- 
though it could obtain that food at half 
the price that it could afford to grow it? 
As to the case of Ireland, he thought that 
question disposed of by the admission on 
the other side. For the Irish being free 
from poor-rates and other burthens to 
which the agriculturists of this country 
were subject, of course that price which 
would afford protection to the latter must 
amply secure the former. The Irish 
growers were therefore quite safe; which 
gave him the utmost satisfaction, feeling, 
as he did, a lively solicitude for the in- 
terests of that country. The hon. gentle- 
man then repeated his former arguments 
against the measure and its precipitancy ; 
and denied that those who thought with 
him were at all exposed to the conse- 
quence of being inditterent to the agricul- 
tural embarrassments of the country, al- 
though they would not support a perma- 
nent measure, which, in their opinion, 
could be obviated with full effect by one 
ofa temporary operation. He concluded 
with moving, That the further consideration 
of the report be postponed until the first 
Monday after the Easter recess. ; 
Mr. Robinson rose to observe, that he 
had already suffered so much from the 
consequences of misconception and mis- 
representation, that he was the less inclined 
to allow any opportunity to pass when 
he was so assailed, without meeting it as 
he conceived he was entitled to do. With 
this feeling, therefore, he desired to know, 
what the hon. gentleman meant when he 
asserted that he had, for the sake of catch- 
ing at popularity, consented to sacrifice, 
in the choice of the present measure, what 
he knew was for the best interests of the 
country? He did not believe an import 
duty would be preferable toa prohibitory 
Price; on the contrary, he had expressed 
self quite of a different opinion; and 
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he was at loss to know what the hon. gen- 
tleman had seen in his public life to war- 
rant him in supposing he could act with 
such duplicity, or what right he had to 
suppose tat he would condescend to lend 
himself to such a line of conduct. 

Mr. Baring said, that he did not mean 
to apply the observations personally. 
What he had stated in the way of argu- 
ment was, that an opinion generally pre- 
vailed, that it would have been preferable 
to have imposed advty. He did not mean 
to imply that the right hon. gentleman, 
with such a conviction on his mind, had 
nevertheless proposed the prohibition, 
from any desire to obtain popularity ; 
but he certainly did state that ministers 
had abandoned their duty in advocating a 
prohibition, because they thought a duty 
would have been unpopular. 

Mr. Robinson replied, that his reason for 
calling upon the hon. gentleman for an 
explanation, was because he had affirmed 
that they, his Majesty’s Government, had 
abandoned what they knew to be the 
better course, and had adopted another, 
from motives, the mere suspicion of which 
was degrading to them. If, however, the 
hon. gentleman denied such an applica- 
tion of his words, there was of course an 
end of the matter; but for his own sake, 
he could not permit it to pass without 
notice. 

Mr. Baring repeated, that he had no 
such intention, and especially that he had 
no thought of personally alluding to the 
right hon. gentleman. He had made the 


observation, because not only himself, but 


several sensible persons with whom he had 
conversed, were of opinion that a duty 
would have been the better mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when he heard the conduct of that 
House charged with indecent precipita- 
tion in prosecuting the present measure, 
he felt it his duty to repel that charge in 
the most distinct and positive manner, 
Every member must know, on the con- 
trary, that few questions had undergone 
so much deliberation; and as no change 
had been suggested of the plan originally 
brought forward by his right hon. friend, 
he did not see the necessity for delay ; 
and he trusted the House would not sufier 
itself to be taunted, by the imputation of 
precipitancy or cowardice, into a dere- 
liction of its duty in bringing the measure 
to a conclusion. Whatever suspicion 


might be thrown upon himself, he would 
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not pretend to the apathy of being insen- 
sible to the danger of protraction. He 
would not disguise his apprehension, that 
any unnecessary delay might only tend 
to disturb the peace of the metropolis ; in 
his opinion, there would be more real 
cowardice in giving way to the threatening 
riots which existed, and in transferring 
the legislative functions from their con- 
stitutional guardians, the King, the Lords, 
and Commons, to an outrageous mob. 
With regard to what had fallen from the 
hon. gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, he had certainly been of 
opinion last session, that a duty would be 
acy eg to a protecting price; but he 

ad since seen reason to alter his opinion, 
and having already stated the grounds of 
that change, he should not think it neces- 
sary to imitate the conduct of the hon. 
gentleman, and repeat his speech for the 
sixth time. As to the petitions which had 
been presented, no member of that House 
felt more disposed to listen to them with 
respect than he did; but, at the same time, 
he apprehended they were not to consider 
the opinions of furred gowns and golden 
chains, as authoritative upon a subject 
like the present. It would become those 
magistrates to open their Egyptian-hall 
again, to call together their thousands 
and tens of thousands of petitioners, to 
tell them that they bad, upon their infor- 
mation, petitioned Parliament without any 
just cause, to confess that their arithmetic 
was false, that their arguments wére un- 
sound, that their conclusions were erro- 
neous, and that they had better re-con- 
sider the subject well before they peti- 
tioned again, or not petition at all. One 
common error had run through the whole 
of the discussions upon the present subject, 
that of confounding the protecting with 
the remunerating price, which were not 
necessarily or naturally the same, as had 
been proved by the experience of half a 
century. With regard to steadiness of 
price, there was nothing more certain to 
secure that, than a source of supply which 
we could always command ; and as far as 
human wisdom could secure any thing, it 
appeared to him that the present system 
was calculated to secure for us such a re- 
gular and steady supply. He begged to 
express his most positive denial of any 
thing like a combination on the part of 
the Irish members for the support of in- 
terests peculiarly Irish; for he was con- 
vinced that the interests of England, which 


dear to them as those of the countiy they 
happened to represent in that House. He 
agreed with the hon. member that to pags 
a corn law was a ‘tough job;’ and it 


ought to be so. In an evil hour, about 
forty years ago, they had departed from 
that system under which the country had 
found prosperity for above half a century; 
he hoped, however, they would return to 
it again as soon as possible, and having 
returned, adhere to it. [Hear!] 

Sir James Shaw said, that the observa. 
tions which had fallen from the right hon, 
gentleman, respecting furred gowns and 
golden chains, called for some reply from 
him, and he hoped the House would in. 
dulge him for a very few moments, He 
could not help complaining of the right 
hon. gentleman for his personal allusions; 
but in the statement which he (sir James) 
had made, and had made after consultin 
with persons better acquainted with the 
subject than himself, he conceived that he 
was only discharging his duty. Since 
that time he had conversed with other in- 
dividuals, by whom his statements had 
been completely confirmed. 

Sir J. Newport vindicated the conduct 
of the Irish members upon the present 
question, and contended that the English 
manofacturer had no right to complain 
that Ireland was driving them to extremi- 
ties, while they commanded the monopoly 
of the Irish market; and all that Ireland 
required in return was, to have her agri 
cultural interest preferred before those 
of Poland and France. He deprecated 
the idea that the measure before them 
should be considered as a divided one be- 
tween the two countries, when, in fact, it 
comprehended the interests of the whole 
empire. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that he consi- 
dered 76s. a sufficient protection to the 
farmer; but to obtain that for him, it was 
necessary to adopt one nominally higher, 
and that, therefore, he voted for 80s. He 
denied that there was any intention on the 
part of the supporters of the Bill to keep 
up the rents; on the contrary, he was 
convinced that the ultimate effect of the 
Bill would be the reduction of the rents. 
Nor was there any just ground for the 
charge of precipitation, for the measure 
had been in contemplation for a conside- 
rable time, and had undergone the delibe- 
rate consideration of committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, With all due re 


spect for the petitioners on this subject 


comprehended the welfare of all, were as 


he conceived that those petitioners were 
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one party in the country, and the House 
had therefore to determine between the 
two parties who had appealed to them for 
justice. : 

Mr. W. Smith stated, that his reason for 
voting for the postponement was, because 
he did not wish to see the House pledged 
against the common sentiment of the peo- 

le. If it was discovered that the acting 
upon a confessedly uncertain opinion pro- 
duced tumult, it would be wiser not to 
push the matter to extremity at once, but 
to wait and see the effect of further delibe- 
ration and delay. 

The House then divided on Mr. Baring’s 
amendment. 

For the amendment... 57 
Against it 206 
149 

. The Speaker informed the House that 
the next stage of the business was to de- 
cide whether the price of 80s. which had 
been named in the committee should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. Calcraft reminded gentlemen that 
all who were not prepared to say that as 
high a price as 80s. was necessary, whe- 
ther they thought 72s. or 74s. or 76s. or 
even 78s. the proper limit, were bound to 
negative by their vote the present ques- 
tion. 

The House again divided : 

For the price of 808. ssc 184 
Against it 78 
Majority ——106 

The other parts of the report relating to 
the inferior grains came under discus- 
sion; after which, the Bill, with amend- 
ments, was ordered to be engrossed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, then 
moved that the Bill should be read a third 
time on Friday next. ; 

_ Mr. Baring said, that he must take the 
sense of the House upon this question, 
although after so long a discussion he did 
‘Dot think it necessary to adduce any fur- 
ther arguments. He considered that the 
Bill was hurried through the House with 
indecent precipitation, and must enter his 
protest against it. He moved as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read third 
time on Friday se’nnight. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote seconded _ this 
amendment. The right hon. gentlemen 
on the other side of the House were much 
mistaken, if they supposed that the passing 
in a hurry a Bill so repugnant to the feel- 
ings of the people could have the effect of 
allaying those feelings, 

The House divided : 
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For the amendment 46 
Against it 220 
Majority 

On the re-admission of strangers into 
the gallery, 

Mr. Western, cheered by the whole 
House, was strongly insisting on the pro- 
priety of calling out the military, when 
the civil power was not sufficiently strong 
to repress the multitude out of doors, who 
wished to influence the proceedings of the 
House by their violence. 

Lord Castlereagh thought what the hon. 
gentleman had just uttered must be in 
unison with the feelings of every man in 
that House, and with those of every man 
out of it who knew how to value the Bri- 
tish constitution, and the blessings which 
he enjoyed in this free and happy country. 
If the legislators of Great Britain might 
not debate on those measures which to 
them appeared to demand their considera- 
tion, without being threatened in their per- 
sons and injured in their property, the 
liberties of Englishmen were gone. And 
if the persons concerned in the tumults out 
of doors thought their representatives in 
parliament so lost to themselves, and so 
forgetful of their duty to the community, 
as to suffer these disgraceful riots to have 
any influence on their conduct; if they 
thought their outrages would incline them 
to the smallest relaxation of their duty— 
they little knew what those who sat in 
that House felt they owed to their own 
character, and to the interests of those 
who sent them there. He hoped by their 
conduct that night, they would teach the 
ignorant and infatuated persons (for such 
he trusted they were) with whom these 
diorders originated, that they knew their 
duty, and were not to be deterred from 
performing it by clamour nor by outrage. 
He, however, was anxious that that which 
had occurred should not be exaggerated. 
Some houses had certainly been attacked ; 
and this, in a city so large as London, 
might be easily effected by a few wicked 
men, proceeding from one place to an- 
other; but it was right to state, that the 
metropolis generally had not been thrown 
into a state of clamour or disaffection, 
The police had not been negligent; but no 
police could prevent such attacks from 
being made in different parts of the town 
under circumstances like the present. It 
would be false mercy not to take the 
most effectual means to check such out- 
rages; the hon. gentleman might be as- 
sured, the Executive felt this to be their 
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duty; but a desire to forbear as long as 
possible from proceeding to extremities, 
was, he was certain, that line of conduct 
which would best secure the confidence of 
the House. The Executive would firmly 
stand by the Legislature, and make every 
exertion the emergency of the case might 
demand to protect them, and with them 
the laws and liberties of the country. 

Mr. Whitbread fully concurred in many 
of the sentiments that had fallen from the 
noble lord, and was equally persuaded 
that all attempts to compel members to 
vote in opposition to their’ consciences 
would be fruitless. On the contrary, it 
was known that in some cases the effect 
was directly the reverse, for several mem- 
bers had voted in favour of the Bill, be- 
cause such means had been resorted to in 
order to influence their conduct. What the 
noble lord had said respecting lenity, par- 
ticularly as applied to the police, how- 
ever, was very distinct from negligence. 
_ From what passed on the former night 
upon this point, the majority of members 
must be convinced that effectual steps had 
not. been taken; and Mr. Whitbread 
scrupled not to say, that those to whom 
the public peace had been entrusted, had 
not done their duty. Ona former night, 
he had suggested a distinct inquiry into 
the conduct of the High Bailiff of West- 
minster, and of the magistrates whose 
presence had been required ; -but the sug- 
gestion was over-ruled. How necessary 
it was, subsequent proceedings of the 
riotous mob had shewn. He did not mean 
to assert that the police of the metropolis 
generally had neglected its duty; but it 
was to the Secretary of State for the Home 
department that the House and the coun- 
try must look for security ; and he hoped 
the right hon. gentleman opposite would 
be able to give satisfactory information, 
first, as to what measures of precaution, 
and next, as to what measures of preven- 
tion had been resorted to, and what safety 
the metropolis was to hope for in future, 
should these outrages be continued. Al- 
though it was true, as the noble lord had 
said, that the danger was not exceedingly 
great, yet the fact was known, that so 
negligent had the police been in the dis- 
charge of its duty, that the populace who 
had on the previous night attacked the 
house of a right hon. gentleman, had been 
able in the broad noon-day to renew and 

rosecute that attack, The noble lord 
ad assured the House that the Executive 
Government would stand by the Legisla- 


ture, but in the present circumstances 
something more than a mere assurance 
was required. He called upon Mr. Hile 
Addington to state what the Secretary of 
State had done upon this subject, that his 
conduct at least might stand justified to 
Parliament. 

Mr. Addington expressed himself ob. 
liged to the hon. member for giving him 
this opportunity of stating what steps the 
Secretary of State for the Home depart. 
ment had taken to secure the tranquillit 
of the metropolis. He was sure, that 
merely to state the outlines of the various 
measures of precaution and protection 
would be sufficient. The first step was 
taken as early as Monday last; indeed, 
on the evening before, they had been com- 
menced, but on Monday last lord Sid. 
mouth had sent a letter to the lord mayor, 
pointing out the necessity of paying a 
strict attention to the preservation of the 
peace of the city. Afterwards ten magis. 
trates were appointed to different districts, 
that had been previously arranged. 

Sir C. Burrell spoke to order : he thought 
such a disclosure of the steps taken by 
Government likely to defeat the very 
object in view. 

Mr. Wyna observed, that the statement 
might be contrary to discretion, but could 
not be contrary to order. Of the pro- 
priety of making the statement the right 
hon. gentleman was to judge. 

Mr. Yorke observed, that there was, in 
truth, no question before the House, and 
recommended the reading of the other 
orders of the day. 

The Speaker admitted that there was no 
regular question; but suggested, that on 
important occasions like the present the 
ordinary regularity of proceeding was 
dispensed with. 

Mr. Addington said, he was only about 
to state the outline of the proceedings of 
the Executive Government, in pursuance, 
as he understood, of the wish of the House. 
If it were their pleasure, he was quite 
willing to proceed with his statement; 
(Cries of No, no,’ from all sides,] at least 
it might be some satisfaction if he assu 
the House upon his own responsibility, 8 
far as it was of value, and he pledged 
himself to prove the fact incontestably, 
that every possible measure of precaution 
and prevention had been resorted to ; that 
no means had been omitted, and no expe 
dient left untried. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose, but, from the great 
confusion prevailing in the House, cou 
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$1] Corn Bill; 
not for some moments be heard. He 
agreed that it was wise to give directions 
to the police and military to be as forbearing 
as possible, since the subject was one, of all 
others, on which some degree of intemper- 
ance might be expected and excused ; but 
if this intemperance were pushed too far, 
forbearance would be construed into pusil- 
Janimity. It ought to be remembered in 
censuring the police, that in a large me- 
tropolis, it was impossible for the police 
to be present at all points of attack. It 
was far better, however, to err on the side 
of lenity than of severity : severe measures, 
in his judgment, ought not to be resorted 
to until there was not a man in the metro- 
polis, with the exception of those who 
suffered from them, who would not admit 
that they were justifiable. 

Lord Castlereagh was not aware that 
members had sustained any personal in- 
jury or inconvenience in attending their 
duty in parliament since the former night. 
Riots of this kind were happily not of 
frequent occurrence in this metropolis, 
and consequently the means of preventing 
or quelling them might not so readily be 
resorted to. He hoped that hon. gentle- 
men would feel the same spirit of forbear- 


ance before they attached blame to the. 


Magistrates, who had not been guilty of 
any pusillanimity, although they might 
have acted with too little severity on par- 
ticular occasions. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that though he did 
not mean to assert that the magistrates 
might have prevented the tumult or the 
interference of the military when it was 
excited, yet he thought that a reprimand 
to them would have been well timed, 
and might have prevented many calami- 
ties. Ona future day he hoped that due 
inquiries would be made into the steps 
adopted by .the Executive Government. 
The House could not be ignorant that an 
unconstitutional police had been raised by 
act of parliament at a greatannual expense, 
for the express purpose of rendering unne- 
cessary the interposition of military to 
preserve the peace of the metropolis. 


-He hoped, on investigation, that it would 


turn out thatthe police had been properly 
distributed, and that its timely aid had 
been required: no man was more anxious 
that lenity should be shewn than him- 
self; but it should remembered that if 
recurrence were had to severe measures, 
they were made requisite by the negli- 
gence of the police. 

Mr. Yorke thought it quite nugatory to 
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talk of the police of London, or any police 
that could be sufficient to oppose such 
tumults. If the Government and Parlia- 
ment neglected to take proper measures 
to repress them, it would be quite idle and 
ridiculous to continue talking in that 
House about the rights and liberties of 
Englishmen, at a time that no man was 
safe in his own house. If such proceed- 
ings were allowed to continue, there could 
be no government or parliament in the 


-country, unless the parliament was with 


drawn from the metropolis, and summoned 
to meet in some other city or town in the 
kingdom. He trusted, however, that 
those disgraceful scenes would be soon 
terminated. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins thought the dan- 
ger so pressing, that he recommended the 
immediate introduction of a bill, which 
might then go through the first stage, for 
establishing additional magistrates in all 
the parishes of the metropolis, with a pro- 
portionate number of constables. 

Mr. Huskisson remarked, that a bill was 
not necessary for such a purpose, if addi- 
tional aid were required. After what had 
passed that night, and after the devastations 
the infuriated and blind rabble had com- 
mitted, he hoped that no member would 
again venture to assert that the proceed- 
ings of the House had given sufficient 
provocation to the people of England to 
commit these outrages. The greatest 
danger had resulted entirely from the 
mode in which these debates had been 
conducted. This night he had heard with 
indignation that he could scarcely repress, © 
the -basest motives and lowest designs 
attributed to the supporters of this measure. 

The Speaker here interposed, andremind- - 
ed the right hon. gentleman that there were 
several orders of the day to be disposed of. 

-Mr. Baring rose with considerable 
warmth, conceiving that he had been 
personally alluded to by the right hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down. He 
hoped that the House would allow him to 
say a few words to vindicate himself from — 
what he considered a most unprovoked 
attack. 

Mr. Fitzgerald interposed, and said that 
if Mr. Baring had any claim to be heard, 
Mr.. Huskisson had a right to conclude 
what he was about to say when interrupted 
by the Chair. 

Mr. Tierney conceived that Mr. Hus+ 
kisson had finished the accusation he made 
upon his hon. friend, who had a right te 
be heard in his own vindication. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald repeated his remark, but 
from the confusion prevailing in the 
House, it was scarcely audible. 

The Speaker, when order was restored, 
remarked, that he had interrupted the 
right hon. gentleman, conceiving that he 
was transgressing the bounds usually as- 
signed. If he were allowed to conclude, 
after due reflection, upon what he had 
before said, it would be but just that Mr. 


Mr. Huskisson added, that he had stated 
his confirmed opinion, and could not be 
induced to retract it. The hon. member 
had:said, as he understood, that the dis- 
turbances had been occasioned by the 
provocations afforded by the House. This 
“was a sentiment on which it became any 
‘and every member to animadvert. -What 
he was about to say further at the time 
the Chair interposed, was, that he implored 
the House not to attribute the basest and 
‘Most unworthy motives to members who 
defended the Bill, but in future discussions 
to avoid accusations, and discuss the mea- 
‘sure upon its real merits. 

Mr. Baring said, that what remarks he 
had made upon the Bill he had offered in 
‘the conscious discharge of his duty, from 
which nothing should induce him to 
shrink. It was most unjust and unfair 
that any individual in that House should 
point out another, from the line of con- 
duct that others pursued, as the author of 
the ill-treatment of the members, and of 
‘the disturbances in the metropolis. What- 
ever were his opinions upon this Bill, he 
-had declared them, and would still avow 
them, and what effect those opinions 
might have out of doors was not for him 
‘to consider or care. Free discussion was 
‘most necessary upon a measure like the 
-present ; and if gentlemen on the other 
side were not to be terrified into voting 
against the Bill, he was not to be awed 
‘into an acquiescence in what he thought 

a ruinous measure, lest popular feeling 
should be excited and expressed. He had 
given it as his opinion that there was no 
danger which ought to induce the House 
to precipitate the Bill, and what he had 
‘stated was only to induce the House to 
proceed with due deliberation. He ad- 


mitted, that if the complaints of the people 
were ill-founded, nothing ought to induce 
the House to goa line out of its way. He 

ain protested against any member 
rising and pointing out another as the 
author and abettor of the disgraceful riots 
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Nothing, however, should deter him from 
stating fully, fairly, and freely, the deli- 
berate convictions of his mind, 

The Chancellor of the Exehequer then 
moved the other orders of the day, and 
the subject was dropped. 


Mutiny Bitt.] On the Report of the 
Mutiny Bill being brought up, 

Sir Samuel Romilly moved a clause, 
“That it shall not be lawful for any 
Court-martial, by its sentence, to inflict on 
any offender a greater number of lashes 
than one hundred.” 

Mr. Manners Sutton opposed the clause, 
on the ground that it was rendered unne- 
cessary in consequence of steps taken by 
the Commander-in-chief. 
tered into an explanation to shew how 
much the practice of military flogging 
had declined. 

After some conversation between Mr. 
Manners Sutton, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr, 
Wynn, sir Samuel Romilly consented to 
withdraw his clause, it being understood 
that he should be at liberty to bring it 
forward again at another opportunity. 
The Report was then agreed to. - 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 9. 


Scotch Tria, sy Jury On 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 

Mr. William Dundas observed, that a 
measure more important in its object and 
beneficial in its consequences, as relating 
to the administration of justice in Scotland, 
had never been introduced to the atten- 
tion of that House. He was cenfident 
that nothing more was necessary to in- 
sure its support, than to state the purport 
of the present Bill. The blessings re- 
sulting to England by that invaluable 
mode of trial by jury, were well and ac- 
curately understood ; every writer on the 
English constitution had made it the con- 
stant theme of panegyric. All that Scot 
land now asked was to share that advat- 
tage, and he was therefore well assured, 
that to the general principle no opposition 
would be made in that House. 

Mr. Abercrombie could not suffer so im- 


portant a measure to pass, without ex- 


pressing his complete satisfaction, and his 
conviction of its beneficial consequences. 
If it had not excited much attention in 
that House, it was only because no indi- 
vidual doubted the propriety of the prin- 


that had lately disturbed the metropolis. 


ciple of a trial by jury; and he felt as 
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sured, that the silence with which it had 
passed would convey to Scotland the im- 

ression of every member within those 
walls, as to that most beneficial mode of 
administering justice. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Tuesday 
next. On the motion of Mr. Dundas, it 
was resolved that the House should, on 
Monday next, consider of the salaries of 
the judges and officers to be appointed 
under the Bill. 

Mr. Horner rose to express his great 
satisfaction at the introduction of the Bill. 
There was, however, a very important 
feature in it, which deserved mature con- 
sideration; he meant the discretion given 
to the court to order the trial. That was 
a privilege which ought to be viewed with 
the utmost jealousy; but as the Bill was 
merely experimental, and was not in- 
tended to be a permanent measure, he 
should not oppose it on that account. 
Other points might be discussed in the 
committee, 

Mr. Dundas was happy to find, that he 
should have the assistance of the hon. and 
learned gentleman. 

Mr. Finlay entirely acquiesced in the 
principle of the Bill. ; 


Bank Restriction Brit.] After the 
third reading of this Bill, 

Mr. Horner moved as an amendment, to 
leave out certain words, and to insert in 
their place a clause somewhat to this effect : 
“That whereas it was highly desirable 
that the Bank should, as soon as possible, 
resume its payments in cash, immediately 
after the passing of the present Act, mea- 
sures should be taken by the Bank to 
enable them to resume such payments.” 
His object in proposing this amendment 
was, that the Bank should, in the fifteen 
months longer allowed them, lose no time 
in preparing to resume cash-payments, 
and not consider this as a new lease of ex- 
emption from paying in specie. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to the introduction of the first 
part of the amendment, which expressed 
the desire of a resumption of cash-pay- 
ments, as he himself felt a sincere wish 


‘for that event; but he would certainly 


object to the latter part, which required 
the adoption of immediate measures for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Rose objected to the amendment, 
as it would tend to nsislead the country : 
it implied, that the Bank, if urged, might 
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take preparatory steps for resuming its 
payments in cash. That, however, could 
not be effected till the price of gold were 
reduced to the Mint price. When that 
period arrived, the Bank would adopt 
measures for returning to paymenis in 
specie; but while the price of gold was 
above the Mint price, there were persons 
who would always contrive to melt the 
coin. To the words in the early part of 
the amendment, he had no objection ; 
since he had always expressed his indivi 
dual anxiety to return to payments in 
cash, and he was persuaded that it would 
be the anxious wish of the Bank to. pay 
their notes as soon as possible. 

‘Mr. Manning said, he bad always stated 
his individual anxiety to resume cash- 
payments, and he knew that the gentle- 
men with whom he acted, wished to return 
to that state of things as soon as it could. 


possibly be done without producing re-_ 


sults highly inconvenient to the country, 


He wished to recall to the recollection of. 


the hon. mover of the amendment, the 
concluding words of the Report of the 
Bullion Committee, that in the event of 
peace, two years would be the shortest 
period before the restriction could be 
taken off. It was well known that. we 
were not yet in any thing like a state of 
peace: we had yet a large foreign ex- 
penditure ; while this foreign expenditure 
was going on, and till the ‘state of ex- 
changes was fixed, it would be highly dan- 
gerous to return to cash-payments. . One 
of the first effects of such direciions to the 
Bank would be to induce them to restrict 
their issues; and the effect of this would 
be felt throughout the whole coantry. 
Lord Archibald Hamilton wished to know 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon 
what he rested his hope that we should ever 
be able to return to cash-payments? It. 
seemed to him that he had no other gs ound 
for this, than the vague wish that the evil 
might cure itself. The governor of the 
Bank (Mr. Meilish) had been present at 
several discussions, but he seemed to take 
no interest in, nor to pay any attention to 
what was going on. The Bank must first 
reduce their paper before they cou'd re- 
sume their cash-payments; and this was 
contrary to their immediate interest, for 
in proportion as they issued paper, in such 
proportion were their profits. ' 
Mr. Horner consented to take only the 
first part of his amendment. His purpose 
in proposing the amendment was to record 
the difference in principle on this ques- 
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tion. He agreed that the Bank could not 
open cash-payments till the market and 
Mint price of gold were the same; but 
then the Bank must take steps themselves 
to bring this about. He contended that 
the present amendment was perfectly con- 
sistent with the Report of the Bullion 
Committee. We had been already ten 
months at peace, and by the present Bill 
fifteen months were added to the period 
of the restriction, which amounted to more 
than two years. The House might rest 
assured that unless Parliament interposed, 
payments in cash would never be resumed 
by the Bank of England, whatever might 
be the good wishes expressed by the di- 
rectors in that House. He then altered 
his amendment to the following words: 
«* That it is highly desirable that the Bank 
of England should, as soon as possible, 
return to the payment of its notes in cash.” 

Mr. Rose said, that his expectations of 
nae in specie being resumed, arose 

om this: the price of gold in January 
1814, was 5/1. 10s. an ounce, but, on ac- 
count of peace, it fell in August last to 41. 4s. 
The large importation of corn which fol- 
lowed, raised it to its present price ; but 
when that importation ceased, and foreign 
ports were shut, gold would fall again, 
and the Bank would then be able to return 
to payments in specie. 

Mr. J. BP. Grant was satisfied that no 
person was anxious to force thé Bank di- 
rectors improperly to resume their cash- 
payments. He thought that the late fall 
in gold in this country might be attributed 
to the immense quantity of depreciated 
Russian and Austrian paper which inun- 
dated the continent. ‘The gold was there- 
by forced into England, as it had formerly 
been driven from it by a similar cause. 
This was at least a plausible explanation 
of the variation that had occurred in the 
price of bullion, All that he desired was, 
that the Bank should commence measures 
with a view to what every person con- 
sidered necessary ; and he hoped and 
trusted, that if the right hon: gentleman 
and his friends should find it impossible 
next year for the Bank to return to pay- 
ments in cash, they would themselves 
move the House.to inquire into the subject. 

Mr. Grenfell was persuaded, that if the 
House did not urge the Bank, payments 
in specie would never be resumed. Not- 
withst:nding the high characters of the 
directors of the Bank of England, he 
begged leave to ask, whether it were not 
possible that they might err as to sound po- 
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licy, and whether the House should resign 
its own judgment to the Bank? He al. 
luded to the vast profits of the Bank of 
England in its connexion with the public, 
and thought that a sufficient ground for 
parliamentary inquiry. There were three 
sources of emolument to the Bank, exclu- 
sive of the usual profits of trade. The first 
was by the management of the public 
debt, the transfer of stock, and payment 
of dividends; by this they had received, 
up to Febrdary last, 265,000/. per annum, 
which had been increased by the new ~ 
debts to 270,000/. The second source of 
gain was from the deposit of the public 
money. That deposit was no less than ten 
millions annually, while their advance to. 
wards the public expenditure was three 
millions without interest, leaving in their 
hands seven millions, The last, though 
not the least source was by means of this 
Bill now pending, by which they had in. 
creased their issues from the year 1797, to 
the present period, from 10 to 30 milltons; 
and apy person might conceive what im- 
mense profits must result from so exten 
sive an issue. He thought that the public 
had a right to a participation of those 
gains, much greater than what they re- 
ceived at present. 
Mr. Thompson had such confidence in 
the discretion of the directors of the Bank 
of England, that he was perfectly satisfied 
to rely upon their taking the proper mea- 
sures to resume payments in specie, when 
circumstances would warrant such a step. 
He was quite at a loss to know upon what 
ground gentlemen were anxious to force a 
cash circulation at this moment. It did 
not appear to him, that the means by 
which gold was obtained was known to 
the generality of members, or he was sure 
they would not press the adoption of such 
a measure at this juncture. If it was once 
known that the Bank of England was pote | 
chasing bullion, the consequence would be 
an immediate rise in that article, and the ex- 
changes, instead of being favourable, would 
be ina material degree unfavourable tothis — 
country; commerce would be thereby 
impeded, and the interests of the manus 
facturers would be sacrificed. The re- 
straint on the issues of specie, he was satis 
fied, had been of great advantage to the 
commerce of this country, and particu 
larly to those transactions which had taken 
place in London; and, for his own part, 
so little did he value a coin currency, 
that if he possessed a thousand guineas to- 


morrow, he would carry them to the Bank, 
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and receive notes in their room, as being 
much more convenient. 

Mr. Baring said, he was by no means 
prepared to agree with the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, as to the superiority 
of paper over gold and silver. He wished 
to see the currency once more restored to 
a sound state, and to see a mixed issue of 

aper and coin, which would be alike va- 
luable at home and abroad. Although 
he admitted that the commerce of the 
country had been considerably benefited 
by paper issues ; now that we were at 
peace, he hoped, although he did not ex- 
pect, that ere long we should see the 
depreciated notes of the Bank of England 
superseded by the standard coin of the: 
country; and he further wished, that in 
future no minister should be tempted to 
depart from this principle under any cir- 
cumstance. While he was up, he begged 
to make a few observations upon the state 
of the silver coinage. Whenever we should 
return to a sound circulation of gold and 
silver, be thought it was of the utmost im- 
portance that Government! should pay 
some attention to the introduction of such 
a silver coinage as would supply the place 
of the French coin, by which this country 
was at present inundated, and for which 
we were paying a premium of at least 60 
or 80 per cent, It was impossible that 
we could look to the Bank of England to 
supply our deficiencies in this respect. 
He thought a coinage might take place at 
10 or 15 per cent. under the standard 
value of silver, whereby a security would 
be afforded for keeping such coin in the 
country, and it would not be liable, at 
every little fluctuation in price, to be 
melted down for purposes of trade. This 
plan would not at all affect contracts, 
because silver was a legal tender only to a 
small extent, and gold might be, as it 
always had been, the real standard of the 
country, by which contracts with indivi- 
duals might be regulated. - Such silver 
coinage might even be 20 per cent. below 
the standard value, and this would amply 
compensate for the expense of coinage, 
and the loss upon the base coinage in cir- 
culation, He suggested also that gold 
pieces of the value of 20s. should be issued, 
which might be more easily divided into 
aliquot parts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
Tose merely to correct a misrepresentation 
which had gone abroad as to what he had 
said on this subject upon a former night. 


He had expressed his hopes that.the Bank 
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would be able to resume their cash-pay- 
ments on the 6th of July, 1816, but he had 
not said he was confident they would do so, 

Mr, Horner’s amendment was then 
agreed to. 

Mr. Grenfe'l rose to introduce an amend- 
ment, the effect of which wouid be to 
limit the period of the restriction in the 
same manner as the property tax was li- 
mited by the Act of 1506, viz. to insert 
afier the words ‘ 5th of July, 1816,’ the 
words * and no longer.’ This, be ob- 
served, would not tie down Parliament if 
it should be found advisable to continue 
the restriction, while it would fix the 
period of it, if nothing meanwhile oce 
curred to prevent it. 

Ms. Rose thought it quite sufficient that 
Parliament had described the limits of the 
restriction, and was of opinion that the 
amendment was utterly useless, and would 
only tend to mislead. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton supported the 


amendment, because, though it could not- 


bind Parliament, it would express strongly 
its present sense as to the time at which 
the Bank should resume its payments in 
cash. Since the year 1797 the restriction 
had been continued asa matter of course, 
aud now it appeared to Parliament that 
the restriction should not be again re- 
newed, it was proper that their opinion 
of the inexpediency of further renewal, 
should be stated. ; 

Mr. Pole Carew thought the amendment 
perfectly unnecessary. 

The House divided: 

For the Amendment covccsccccevcee 17 

AAINSt 

Majority. —58 


List of the Minority, 
Abercrombie, J. Monck, sir C. 
Broadhurst, J. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Bewicke, C. Morland, S. B. 
Barnard, lord North, Dudley 
Douglas, F.S. N. Ponsonby, G. 
Fremantle, W. H. Philips, G. 
Heron, sir R. Powlett, W. J. F. 
Lambton, J. G. Tierney, G. 
Moore, P, 


Ways anD Means—New Taxes.] The 
Chanceilor of the Exchequer said, that on 
rising to move for the postponement of 
the committee of ways and means till 
Monday, he was not actuated by any de- 
sire to put off that part of the debate which 
related to the new taxes; but as several 
gentlemen wished to propose alterations, 
and as they must at present be very much 
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fatigued from the length of the late dis- 
cussions, he thought he should consult 
their convenience by this postponement. 

_ Mr. Tierney said, that as far as he him- 
self was concerned he did not wish the 
subject to be postponed. He was per- 
fectly prepared to renew his observations 
on the subject, and to press it on the House 
that it was contrary to the form and es- 
sence of the mode of their voting money, 
that they should consent to grant so large 
asum in taxes without farther information. 
If the right hon. gentleman would bring 
in the two first resolutions at that time, 
he could state the general objections which 
he had to urge, and which would have no- 
thing to do with the nature of the parti- 
cular taxes which were proposed. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, for his own part he 
was at that time unfit to attend to the dis- 
cussion of any subject whatever; and he 
believed many members were equally fa- 
tigued with the late discussions : he wished, 
therefore, that the consideration of the re- 
solutions should be postponed to Monday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as he believed it was the general wish 
of the House, he should move that the 
Report be taken into further consideration 
on Monday. - 

Mr. Philips said, that some of the taxes 
which had been proposed had excited 
great alarm among the manufacturing 
part of the community, and that deputa- 
tions had been dispatched ‘to wait on the 
right hon. gentleman. He thought there- 
fore that Monday would be too early a 

eriod for the discussion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 

that a much longer period than was usual 
had been suffered to intervene between 
the introduction of the resolutions, and 
the final decision of the House concerning 
them. He had already collected much 
information on the subject of the different 
taxes, and before Monday there would be 
time for any gentleman to make further 
communications to him on the subject. 
_ Mr. Protheroe said, that it was under- 
stood to be the intention of the right-hon, 
gentleman to propose some modifications 
in the taxes upon the windows of manufac- 
tories ; he wished to be informed what was 
their nature, as this information might in- 
duce many of his constituents to suspend 
the petitions which they were about to 
bring forward on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was happy to state that to the House, which 
he had before stated to several gentlemen 
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in private, that he had modified the tax 
in such a manner that the pressure of jt 
would not be inconvenient. The manu. 
factories, in respect of windows, were of 
two distinct classes, one where the win. 
dows were small and numerous; the other 
where the windows were large, and ex. 
tended from one end of the building to the 
other without division. Instead of 35. 6d, 
per window he should reduce the tax to 
Is. 6d. And when the number exceeded 
100, the windows beyond that should be 
charged by measure, as in the case 
of hot-houses, at 48 superficial feet the 
window, which would comprehend many 
small windows, and a great extent of 
the low long windows. As to the 
warehouse tax, he should not propose to 
adopt any progressive scale, and should 
propose the charge of only 2s. in the 
pound, however high the amount of reat 
might be, as the warehouse was considered 
as the means of profit, and not as the in- 
dication of the amount. Shops in those 
houses which were exempt from payment 
of taxes, at present, on account of poverty, 
would not be charged under the proposed 
tax; for instance, small cottages which 
contained shops. What he had said of 
warehouses, also applied to manufactories, 
Mr. Butterworth thought some modifica- 
tion of the tax on men-servants should be 
adopted, with respect to such as were 
under twenty years of age, who were 
taken by many persons as much from mo- 
tives of charity, as for other purposes. 
Mr. W. Smith thought an undue pressure 
was thrown by the new taxes on the 
manufacturing interest. He thought malt- 
houses and granaries should be exempted 
from the window duties on manufactories, 
as the windows were for air and not light, 
The Report was ordered to be taken 
into further consideration on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 10. 


Petitions RESPECTING THE Corn Laws.] 
Earl Stanhope presented a petition against 
any alteration in the Corn Laws from the 
parish of St. Ann’s, Limehouse, and also 
petitions from several other quarters, hav- 
ing the same object, all of which were 
laid on the table. His lordship adverted 
to the fact of his having proposed a reso- 
lution last year, which had for its object 
to relieve the pressure on the agricultur 
interest, without raising the price of corn. 
He now gaye notice, that on Thursday he 


for Thursday ‘next. 
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would submit to their lordships consider- 
ation, the same resolution, with a small 
alteration, in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of being misunderstood. He there- 
fore moved that the Lords be summoned 
Ordered. 

Lord Grenville presented a petition to 
the same effect, from the parish of St. 
John, Clerkenwell, signed by 9,448 per- 
sons. His lordship also presented a peti- 
tion to the same effect from the incorpora- 
tion of Weavers in Glasgow. His lordship 
then presented a petition to the same ef- 
fect from Greenwich, in Kent. This pe- 
tition was read, and stated in strong and 
pointed terms the inability of the peti- 
tioners to conceive how the imposing a 
high duty on importation should not have 
the effect of raising the price of corn. His 
lordship said it was a very able paper both 
in its statement of facts and arguments. 
The petitioners noticed the regulations 
now in progress in the House of Com- 
mons, and prayed that they might not be 
adopted. 

.The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that it 
was contrary to the rules of the House to 
receive petitions against bills that were in 
progress in the other House. They could 
know nothing about such bills till they 
came before them, and therefore they 
could admit of no petitions against them. 
His noble friend had said, that this was the 
ablest paper he had ever read ; but at the 
proper period he should be ready to show 
that the arguments were altogether un- 
founded ; and he was only sorry that his 
noble friend, by the approbation which 
he expressed, had rendered them his own. 

Lord Grenviile said, that his noble friend 
had somewhat misapprehended the terms 
in which he had expressed his approba- 
tion. To say that this was the ablest 
paper that he had ever read, would cer- 
tainly be saying a great deal; but he had 
said, and repeated it, that the paper was 
very ably written. With respect to the 
receiving of the petition, it had been de- 
cided by their lordships that they ought 
to receive petitions against any measure 
which was reported to be in contempla- 
tion. Upon this principle, it appeared to 
him, that the present petition might be 
received. 


The Lord Chancellor said, that it cer. 


tainly was against the rules of the House. 


to receive petitions against specific mea- 
sures stated to be in progress in the other 
House; though petitions against any re- 
gulations generally, such as petitions 
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praying generally that there might be no 
alteration in the corn laws, might and had 
been received. 

The Ear] of Liverpool stated, that the 
rule of the House was as the learned lord 
had stated it. This petition was partly 
against any regulations, and partly against 
a specific measure depending in the other 
House. There could exist in no quarter 
any desire to refuse the petition; and he 
recommended to the noble lord, not to 
persist in presenting it for the present, as 
he would soon probably have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting it without any doubt 
as to its regularity. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had no 
desire to prevent the petition being re- 
ceived; and, indeed, he would hardly 
have urged the objection now, if he be- 
lieved it could have the effect of prevent- 
ing its being received ; but it ought to 
be withdrawn till the proper time. 

Lord Grenville observed, that the prin- 
ciple was to throw the doors wide open to 
petitioners, and their lordships would 
therefore be willing perhaps to relax a 
little on a question of this nature, How- 
ever, as he should soon have an opportu- 
nity of presenting it without any doubt as 
to its regularity, he would withdraw it for 
the present. 

Earl Grey said, that whatever difference 
of opinion might prevail on this subject, 
all must agree that it was a question of 
great delicacy, and of vast importance. It 
was manifest, therefore, that every thing 
ought to be avoided which had the least 


appearance of hurry and precipitation. 


There were, besides, some points con- 
nected with the question on which their 
lordships had not as yet obtained all the 
information which they ought to have, 
before they were called upon to decide 
on a measure of this importance. It ap- 
peared to him that a committee ought 
therefore to be appointed to procure 
further information, and lay the result 
before the House. When this was done, 
their lordships would come better prepared 
to the discussion of the measure now about 
to be brought before them. Having it in 
view to propose to their lordships the ap- 
pointment of such a committee, he. gave 
notice of a motion to that effect for Mon- 
day, and moved that their lordships be 
summoned for that day. 

The Earl of Carlisle wished the noble 
earl opposite to state exactly to what 
extent it was proposed to raise the price 
of grain, or the reasons which induced 
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him to believe that the measure in con- 
templation would not raise the price of 
corn. His lordship deprecated precipita- 
' tion in a matter of this importance, and. 
observed, that it was particularly unad- 
visable to hurry it forward, while they 
had such riots in the streets, and a mili- 
tary force at the door. He himself was 
adverse to the measure in its present 
shape, but was open to conviction. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, that this was 
not the time for entering into the merits of 
the question, but begged leave to say, that 
he did not conceive the effect of the mea- 
sure to be proposed to the House, would 
be to raise the price of corn at all, This 
he should be prepared to show at the 
proper time. His opinion was, that some 
regulation was necessary ; but as to the 
sacrifice of one species of interest in order 
to promote another, he utterly disclaimed 
any such idea, and no measure that he 
conceived to have that tendency could 
ever have his countenance or support. 
Such a proceeding was to be avoided in 
legislation generally, but more particu- 
larly in legislating ona subject of this na- 
ture. The measure which he should have 
the honour to propose to their lordships 
would have for its object the advantage of 
the whole community, and not that of any 
particular class at the expense of the rest, 
As to their having a military force at-their 
doors, care had been taken never to call 
upon the military to act till it became ab- 
solutely necessary ; and as to the clamour 
in the streets, he had no desire to proceed 
with greater precipitation merely on that 
account. He only wished their lordships 
to proceed as if there had been no such 
clamour. The existence of Parliament de- 
pended on their deliberations being free. 
The Earl of Carlisle did not mean to 
impute any blame to ministers for the em- 
_ ployment of the military force, which cer- 
tainly appeared to be necessary ; but his 

_ objection was to the proceeding with pre- 
cipitation while those riots were going on, 
He was hardly a free agent while con- 
sidering the question under such circum. 
stances, for rather than yield any thing to 
the clamour in the streets, he should be 
willing to vote for the Bill with all its im- 
perfections on its head. 

The Earl of Lauderdale insisted, that the 
effect of the measure would be to render 
corn cheap, and to promote the interests 
of the whole community. His reasons 
for that opinion he should be prepared 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 10. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE Corn Laws, 
Sir John Newport presented a petition from 
all the commercial houses of the city of 
Waterford, with one exception, praying 
for farther protection to the agricu!turist, 
and stating the great depression under 
which the farmers of Ireland were labour. 
ing, and that the demand for British ma. 
nufactures and colonial produce had de 
creased in the proportion of this depres. 
sion, 

Sir N. Colthurst said, that he believed 
the same feeling existed in the commercial 
city that he represented. 


sideration should be given to the petition 
from the city of Waterford ; but it was to 
be recollected that this city was mainly 
and principally concerned in the exporta- 
tion of Irish corn, and that it was proposed 
by this Bill to give the Irish corn-grower 
the monopoly of the British market. He 
conceived, therefore, that the town formed 
no exception to the opinions entertained 
in commercial towns on this subject. 

Sir John Newport said, if it was in this 
way intended to prevent the city of 
Waterford from receiving due attention 
because it was concerned in the exporting 
of Irish corn, he had an equal right to say 
that a great part of the cities who had pe- 
titioned on the cther side were concerned 
in the importation of foreign corn. It was 
hard that no petition in favour of the Bill 
could be presented either from landholders 
or commercial men, without injurious 


the hon. gentleman or those who took the 
same side with him. The city of Water 
ford was as mucly entitled to a respectful 
hearing as the city of London. 

Mr. Baring disclaimed any wish to pre- 
vent the petition from Waterford receiving 
every due attention. 

Mr. Howorth, in presenting a petition 
from the borough of Evesham, observed, 
that the expectation of the petitioners had 
been disappointed chiefly in this; they 
bad expected that Parliament would, 10 
the first instance, have made some attempt 
to relieve the burthens of taxation bys 
retrenchment of expenditure, and a reduce 
tion of establishment. He expressed. his 
entire concurrence in the principle of the 
petition. 

Sir Thomas Acland presented a petition 


to state fully at the proper season. 


Mr. Baring was willing that every con. 


charges being aflixed to them either by 


from the landholders and occupiers of land 
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in the county of Devon, in favour of the 
Corn Bill. The petition stated that the 
oor-houses were filled with agricultural 
Jabourers deprived of their usual employ- 
ment in consequence of the discourage- 
ment of agriculture. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote said, that the num- 
ber of persons out of employment might 
be partly owing to the season of the year, 
and partly to the hands discharged from 
the army and navy. 

Mr. Gooch said, in the county which 
he represented, there never were so many 
persons out of employment as at present, 
independent of the hands discharged from 
the army and navy. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton presented a 
etition against any alteration in the Corn 
aws, from Hamilton, Lanerk, and several 
other places in the Glasgow district of 
boroughs, The hon. member for Glasgow 
had been reported to have stated not only 
that his own opinions on this subject were 
changed, but that his constituents had 
also changed their opinions. This report 
had created a considerable ferment in that 
part of the country; and he was instructed 
to state most unequivocally, that their 
opinions on the subject of the Corn laws 
were still the same. 

Mr. Finlay said, in presenting two peti- 
tions the other day to the House, he had 
stated that the prayer of one of them was 
in favour of temporary restriction, and of 
the other, that the protecting price should 
not exceed 76s. In the debate he had 
said, that if the importation price were 
reduced to 75s. or 76s. he thought he 
might venture to state that it would not 
be dissatisfactory to a great part of the 
manufacturing district of Scotland-; but 
whatever might be the feeling at one pe- 
riod, he believed that at the present mo- 
ment no corn bill which went to raise the 
importation price above what it stood at 
present would be acceptable among the 
manufacturers. He retained> his. opinion 
unaltered, that an additional protection 


Was necessary to the agriculturist. He. 


thought that a protecting price of 76s. 
might be beneficial both to agriculture 
and manufactures. 


WestMINsTER PrtiTioN AGAINST THE 
Corn Bitt.] Sir Francis Burdett rose and 
spoke to the following effect:—I have 
here, Sir, a Petition signed by 42,473 in- 
habitants of Westminster against the Corn 
Bill now before the House. In presenting 


this petition, I cannot refrain from stating 
( VOL. XXX.) 
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my own sentiments on the. subject of it, 
with a view of correcting a great mistake, 
which has gone abroad of my being a 
friend to the measure. I am, Sir, no sup- 
porter of the Corn Bill. My wish is to 
leave Government to do with it as it 
pleases, because I believe that none of 
those who think themselves interested in 
this measure, are really interested in it. 
I think that Government alone are inte- 
rested in the measure, as it is necessary 
to bolster up the system of taxation which 
they are resolved to continue. If they 
would only make a retrenchment of all 
improper and unnecessary expenditure, 
and put every thing on a suitable peace 
establishment, there could be no pretence 
for inflaming the public mind at the pre- 
sent moment on a topic like this, to bolster 
up an insupportable system; and if I 
differ in opinion with some of my consti- 
tuents, it is not with respect to the mea~ 
sure itself, but with respect to the remedy 
which they seek. As to the late riots, I 
think it unworthy of any man that the 
public indignation should be directed to 
individuals of any description; and what 
I wished to impress on the minds of the 
people, when I had lately an opportunity 
of addressing them, was—not to waste their 
efforts against the crude and futile mea- 
sure now under discussion, but to turn 


their whole attention to another evil, 


which included in it all other evils—the 


corrupt state of the representation in par-— 


liament. I have been represented out of 


doors, as having abandoned my former | 


principles : it has been said that the land- 
lord at length appears, and the patriot 
disappears; that I have allowed myself 
to be swayed by private interest, and that 
this has stifled every other consideration. 
I may on the present occasion state, that I 
have, individually and personally, no in- 
interest whatever in the result of the pre- 
sent measure ; that, be that result what it 
may, it will neither add one farthing, nor 
take one farthing from me. With respect 
to my little property—my little establish- 
ment—I may, as every man’s property is 
in some sort his kingdom, here say that 
my little kingdom has ever been on a 
peace establishment. I have always rather 
had a permanent state of things in view 
than the taking advantage of any tem- 
porary circumstances. Whether, there- 
fore, the protecting price should be fixed 
at 80s. or one shilling, or no shillings at 
all, is a matter of indifference to me. In 
either case L have no interest: if the Bill 
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passes with the protecting price at 80s. the 
quarter, I shall not raise my rents—and 
if it does not pass, I shall not lower them. 
The country bas been reduced to such a 
situation of difficulties, that, according to 
gentlemen on both sides of the question, 
we have only a choice of evils. Now I 
have a measure to propose which is a 
positive good, and will remedy every evil. 
I know that some gentlemen have said that 
it is improper to hash up the subject of the 
Corn Laws with Parliamentary Reform. 
Now I maintain, that the one measure 
necessarily arises out the other, in so far 
‘as the enormous taxation from which the 
Corn Bill takes its rise, is only necessary 
because the Government choose to keep up 
an establishment which will be destructive 
to the constitution. I am borne out in 
- this view of the subject by what was lately 
delivered in another place, by a noble lord 
(Grenville), whose eyes were open to the 
true situation of the country, who said he 
was astonished that any set of gentlemen 
in England could with patience endure the 
proposition of such a peace establishment ; 
that if they pressed this establishment, it 
could not be disguised that their intention 
was to subvert the once free constitution of 
this country, and to establish a military 
despotism in its stead; and that in such a 
case he should no longer think it worth 
his while to attend mock debates on any 
subject in parliament. I appeal to every 
member in the House, if any discussion on 
any subject proposed by the ministry, can 
be ,viewed in any other light than a mock 
debate; and if any man who sits in the 
seat which the noble lord opposite (lord 
Castlereagh) occupies, cannot carry any 
measure he pleases, by a great majority ? 
Whatever falls from him is received as if 
he were clothed with the mantle of the 
prophet—there he sits as an oracle, and 
all the people bow obedience to him, 
{Laugh.] I have been represented, Sir, 
asa friend to the Corn Bill ; if I were so, 
T would not deny it ; for my own opinion 
of the electors of Westminster is, that they 
would despise me if I were to give an 
opinion in this House, different from the 
Opinion really entertained by me, by way 
of paying court to them. But, to cut the 
matter very short, I will never avail my- 


self of the scandalous Septennial Act; and 


shall at all times be ready to resign my 
seat in this House, to whatever person 
‘they may think more worthy of it.. With 
respect to the system now adopted of call- 
ing out the military and firing out of 


houses, I must protest strongly against’ it, 
One cannot now walk the streets without 
running the risk of being rode over by 
dragoons, I was told by a gentleman, 
that in going along the streets the other 
night, some soldiers came up to him, and 
told him to go home. The gentleman 
said to them :—* I do not know that mar- 
tial law is yet established ;—you ma 

home if you please, for I will not.”’ The 
noble lord may say that this military force 
is necessary to put down the disturbances, 
But I say, and will maintain that they 
have been guilty of murder, and that they 
had no power to call out the military to 
ride over the people. ‘This was not the 
forc€ which the constitution required to 
be called into action for the preservation 
of the peace. Surely the inhabitants of 
this city might safely be entrusted with 
the defence of their own property. No 
man knows whether he is safe in going 
along the streets, if people are to be 
placed in ambuscade, and allowed to fire 
through doors and windows. [Cries of ‘No, 
no’]. I goby the inquest of the coroner, 
from which it appears that there was 
no justification whatever for their firing 
through the windows—that there was no 
tumult whatever at the time the unfortu- 
nate man was killed. Bat even if there 
were, ought they not rather to display 
their force than to conceal it, to prevent 
the necessity of shedding blood ? No man 
would think of placing steel traps or spring 
guns in his grounds to protect his pro- 
perty against thieves, without first putting 
up some notice of it. There never was 
such a thing heard of before in this coun- 
try, as putting men in houses with arms to 
fire with on the people; to invite the 
people as it were to attack, by shewing 
no preparation for defence, and then to 
destroy them in this manner. What could 
be a stronger proof that the measures re+ 
sorted to were not necessary, than the in- 
stance which my own case affords? I have 
been supposed by the people to be a friend 
to the Corn Bill, and have been repre- 
sented as such in most of the public papers; 
and yet my house and person have not 
been attacked, though protected by no 
guard or military force; for I should have 
preferred seeing my house razed to the 
ground to the recurring to any such un 
constitutional means, or the having it be- 
lieved that I could entertain any appre- 
hensions for my safety. The reports 
stated with such confidence in the news- 
papers were, however, a generally créer 
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dited. The people must therefore have 
believed that in supporting the Bill, I 
acted from an honest motive. Is it very 
extraordinary that no respect should be 
paid by the public to majorities of hun- 
dreds of the House of Commons? In my 
opinion, it is not this or that measure 
which the people should take on them- 
selves to determine against the voice of 
the Commons; they ought at once to 
strike at the root of the evil—the cause of 
this difference between the sentiments of 
the people and the determinations of par- 
liament. If the representation were once 
restored to its Ling ie the House would not 
have its table so often loaded with peti- 
tions. With respect to the present Bill, I 
think that there isa great mistake as to 
the benefits which some persons think 
they will derive from its being thrown 
out, and especially as to the advantage 
which will be derived from this by the 
labouring classes. The only persons who 
can be supposed to derive any profit in 
such a case, are the great master manu- 
facturers, who, by the cheapness of labour, 
would be enabled to export their manu- 
factures cheaper; but the labourer can 
gain nothing by it. The master manu- 
facturers complain of the high price of 
corn, as it raises the wages of their la- 
bourers, and prevents them from selling 
their goods cheap abroad. But it. would 
be quite the same in either case with the 
labouring classes, whose reward would 
continue unaltered. It is, therefore, a 
mistake to suppose that they are at all in- 
terested in the question. I think the land 
proprietors have, in this case, been very 
unfairly dealt with, and that they have 
been held up in a very false light. What! 
are people to tell me what rents I am to 
have for my estate, and what I am to do 
with my property? If we wish to have 
the country wealthy and prosperous, every 
man must be left to enjoy his property 
unmolested: and no man or set of men, 
no government, have a right to interfere 
with the concerns of any individual. I 
wish to have every thing free, and to have 
No protections of any kind. I would have 
No protection to trade, no protection to 
agriculture, no protection to any sort of 
people. We hear every day of the agri- 
cultural interest being hostile to the ma- 
nufacturing interest, and then we hear of 
the monied interest, and other interests; 
every class of the community is thus re- 
presented as having a distinct interest 
tom the others; we see every man trying 
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to throw off from bis own shoulders to 
those of his neighbour, a burthen which 
all are unable to bear. I would wish to 
see anend put to this miserable system, 
and to see an equal protection extend- 


ed to all classes of the community. I 


shall only make this farther observation, 
that I.am sorry that the country gentle- 
men should allow themselves to be made 
the cat’s-paw of any ministry, as they 
have done on this occasion. For this and 
numerous other evils, I defy them to point 
out any remedy but one—the renovation 
of the constitution. 

Mr. Robinson rose under great agitation, 
and spoke nearly as follows :—The House, 
I hope, will easily believe me, when I say 
that I never rose to address them with the 
same feelings before. I should be destitute 
of every feeling of a gentleman and an 
honest man, if I were not deeply affected 
with the unfortunate accident which the 
hon. baronet has just alluded to. Ican 
assure the hon. baronet that in some of 
the points alluded to by him, he is ex- 
tremely mistaken. If the hon, baronet 
thinks that soldiers were placed in. ambush 
in my house, for the purpose which he has 
stated, he is very much mistaken indeed. 
These soldiers were not placed in ambush; 
they were in the inside of my house, be- 
cause they would otherwise have had no 
protection from -without—the windows 
were all destroyed—the door had been 
driven in—the house had been entered 


three different times by the mob, and 


nothing but the sudden appearance of the 
soldiers could have prevented them from 
sacrificing myself, if the mob could have 
found me, and all my family. Ido be- 
lieve, in my conscience, that the lives of 
the people protecting my property would 
have been sacrificed, if they had not been 
protected by the soldiers, The soldiers 
remained in the House the first night, but 
they were not there when it was first 
attacked. 1 knew the artifices and mis- 
representations which had been used to 
inflame the people against me; and I felt 
that I owed to those persons whom it was 
my duty to protect, to withdraw them from 
the house to a place of security. The 
house was broken into on the first attack ; 
and the mob threatened to murder the ser- 
vants if they did not say where I was to 
be found. Notwithstanding the protec- 
tion of which the hon. baronet complained, 
the House will be so good as to recollect 
that my house was attacked two or three 
times after it was first assailed. The 
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soldiers had withdrawn at day-light, the 
populace returned, broke into the house, 
and pursued the servants to the upper 
stories, who had little hope of preserving 
their lives. Under these circumstances I 
did make application to the Secretary of 
State to protect the house; which I beg to 
inform the hon. baronet is not mine, but 
one which | only temporarily occupy, and 
which it was therefore the more my duty 
to protect. The protection I sought was 
afforded, but it is not true that the troops 
were placed in ambush ; for before a single 
shot was fired, the soldiers and servants 


-hhad shewn themselves at the windows. 


They warned the people against making 
any attempt upon the house, which would 
be repelled, and that the consequences 
must rest with those who commenced the 
attack. It will be observed also, I hope, 
that before the Coroner the evidence of 
any of my servants was not taken ; and al- 
though no verdict has yet been passed, 
yet, whatever it be, the occasion of it will 
ever give me the acutest pain. [From 
extreme feeling the hon. member was 


unable to proceed]. I do conjure the 


hon. baronet, if he values the peace of 
society, if he values the lives of his fellow- 
creatures, as he states, that he will abstain 
from making remarks of such a nature. 
They can produce no effect but to put to 
hazard the existence of the peaceable and 
weil-disposed inhabitants. In my own 
particular situation I must necessarily be 
more exposed to the vengeance of the 
deluded populace; I know, when the 
anxiety which has been expressed and 
shewn to discover and to trace me, that 
that vengeance might be satisfied. If I 
bring a measure forward that is obnoxious, 
I know that I must expose myself to such 


hazards; but when the hon. baronet speaks 


of his own disinterestedness upon this 
question, 1 can, on my part, assure him 
that I, and those nearly and dearly con- 
nected with me, are equally disinterested ; 
for by the success of the measure neither 
they nor I will gain a single sixpence. I 
think it is the duty of the hon. baronet to 
abstain from using such expressions and 
language, as those which he has this night 
employed, of the impropriety of which, in 
the existing state of affairs, he must be 
sensible, after one moment’s reflection on 
the consequences by which they may be 
attended. (Hear, hear!) 

Lord Castlereagh said :—If, Sir, the hon. 
baronet had confined himself to his usual 
topics and to his usual invectives against 
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Government, I should have been prepared 
on the present occasion to have passed 
them over in silence. This evening, how. 
ever, his address has been of a far different 
kind; and I think he has travelled most 
widely out of the course that I should have 
been disposed to allow to go unnoticed, 
when he made refleotions upon the steps 
that either the Government or individuals 
had adopted for the defence of their per. 
sons and property against the disgraceful 
outrages ofia lawless rabble. If the hon, 
baronet had been in his place on a former 
night (and I am satisfied that if he were 
not in his heart a sincere friend to the 
Corn Bill, and fuily convinced of its ex. 
pediency, he would have been in his 
place), he would have heard, as we all did, 


that no charge was directed against Go- 


vernment, against those whom he contends 
have broken the law, for unnecessary 
severity in the mode in which they af 
forded protection tothose who had solicited 
it. But such an accusation, | think, is a 
little too much from the hon. baronet, 
from whose mouth (on a former occasion, 
which the House well remembers, when. 
lives were endangered by his improvident 
resistance to legal authority) we heard 
repeated with such vehemence, the esta- 
blished adage, that ‘ every man’s house is 
his castle.’ [Loud cheers] What! is it the 
hon. baronet that now maintains the ille- 
gality of self-preservation? Is it the hon, 
baronet that now insists that an Eng'ish 
man has not aright to defend himself in 
his castle, to protect his life and his pro- 
perty against an infuriated multitude—a 
resistance too, not in violation and defiance 
of the laws of his country, as was the case 
with the hon. baronet? Now the hon. 
baronet changes his tone: he who defends 
his family and his property, against a law- 
less mob, if any accident occurs, is guilt 

of murder ; and he who defies the Consti- 
tution and refuses obedience to the laws, 
if lives be lost, is a true patriot, and a 
loyal subject. I trust that my temper is 
able to carry me through the ordinary 
difficulties belonging to the situation [ 
hold, and to the part Iam under the neces 
sity of taking in the discussions of this 
House ; -but when I hear every dictate 
of common sense, and every feeling of 
a loyal nature so grossly outraged, 

confess I am unable to speak without 
bemg in danger of doing violence even 


debate.’ T.am sure that the hon, baronet 
cannot’ be sincere in his declaration 


to the. widest limits of the freedom of 
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respecting his opinion upon this Bill, and 
jn the arguments he employed to his con- 
stituents. I say he cannot be sincere, or 
why did he not make his appearance in 
parliament to oppose it? Why did he 
not come down before this night, if he so 
thought, and say that be was not a sup- 
porter of the Bill? Is he an opposer of 
it? Is there any man who has heard the 
speech he has made, that does not per- 
ceive that he has touched all the argu- 
ments on which the support of this Bill is 
rested ? Has he not declared that he is an 
enemy to affording protection to our ma- 
nufactures, one of which was the manu- 
facture of corn? Who has founded this 
measure upon any other principle than 
that you cannot protect one system of 
capital without affording protection to all, 
unless indeed it is meant to destroy that 
species of manufacture, or system of ca- 
pital, that is not protected? Thus, while 
the principles and practice of the hon. 
baronet are so diametrically opposite, the 
whole comes to nothing more than an 
anxiety to subvert the constitution of the 
country. [Repeated cheers]. It is not the 
destruction of any particular government 


that he desires (for this testimony I have, 


from the hon. baronet upon more than 
one occasion, that if the present system is 
to exist, it cannot be administered by 
hetter hands than those who are now en- 
trusted with it), but he aims with a sweep- 
ing hand at the complete destruction of 
our constitution, He comes tardily from 
his retreat to attend his duty, not to op- 
pose the Corn Bill, not to destroy the Go- 
vernment, hut to subvert the Constitution. 
He comes from seclusion and retirement 
upon this favourable opportunity, to in- 
Vite the opponents of this measure (who 
are among the steadiest and most distin- 
guished friends of the constitution), to 
assist him, not in resisting the Corn Bill, 
but the work he has in view—far different 
in its means and object. I do trust that 
those who have resisted the progress of 
this measure, to such an extent as to as- 
certain the true sense of Parliament upon 
the subject, will pause before they range 
themselves under the banners of the hon. 
baronet. Ido call upon them to reflect 
seriously before they embark in a common 
cause of destruction of every thing ad- 
mirable and respectable with the hon. 
baronet [* No, no!’ and cheers from all 
sides). Let them hesitate before, with 
their eyes opened to the designs of the 
hon. baronet, they join with him in shak- 
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ing the government and subverting the 
constitution. If they are not disposed to 
unite their forces to his fdr the attain- 
ment of his loyal and patriotic purposes, 
I wish to know whether they are disposed 
practically to give countenance to senti~ 
ments like those this night avowed—cal- 
culated only to inflame the diaffected 
and disturb the peaceable? If such be not 
their intention, let them assert it and vine 
dicate themselves, Let them, before they 
take the desperate plunge, survey, if they 
can, without trembling, the abyss on 
whose brink they stand, and in which 
they will be swallowed if they follow the 
hon. baronet in the most equivocal opi- 
nions he has this night delivered—opinions 
which, if put in practice, would shake 
to ruins the whole fabric of our constitu. 
tion, and compel us to abandon the pro- 
tection of all interests, landed us well as 
commercial, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that though he 
had at different times wished to offer his 
opinion on the subject of the Bill, be had 


abstained from doing so, because he saw . 


that the minds of the people were in- 
flamed. There was no man more ate 
tached to the constitution of the country 


than himself; nor could any one be more © 


ready to deprecate any departure from it: 
but so far from thinking that the mili- 
tary had been improperly employed, he 


thought the Government highly praise- - 


worthy for calling them out with a view 
to put down a mob, which threatened 
destruction both to the favourers and op- 
posers of it. Every man had a right to 
defend his castle, and those who attacked 
it must take the consequences of their te- 
merity, Without such resistance on such 
occasions, no man could safely live in this 
country. If the worthy baronet had a 
fancy to have his house razed to the 
ground, let him indulge his propensity. 
The gentlemen over the way had done only 
what was just. Had they succeeded or 
had they not ? Would not more blood have 
been shed if these measures had not been 
resorted to? The worthy baronet seemed 
to like the company of the hustings in 
Palace-yard better than he liked that 
House, or the company in it; but he 
could not agree with any part of the 
speech of the hon. baronet, because he 
conceived that he had a right to the 
protection of the Government ; and with- 
out affording it as they had done, he 
should have conceived they had not done 
their duty. Those who did not like ‘to 
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live under such a system, had better, per- 
haps, abandon the country altogether. 

Mr. Methuen disclaimed any participa- 
tion in the sentiments uttered by the hon. 
baronet, 

Mr. Paget bore testimony to the provo- 
cation given when the soldiery fired from 
the House of Mr. Robinson. The popu- 
lace were very outrageous, and were 
warned by the military, whom they saw 
loading their muskets at the windows be- 
fore the attack was made. 

Sir John Sebright felt it unnecessary to 
wouble the House at length, after the 
manly and constitutional speech of the 
noble lord. He rose principally to enter 
his protest against the doctrines of the 
bon. baronet, who had talked of his con- 
stituents as if they alone were the people 
of England. He thought that a member 
much better discharged his duty by at- 
tendance in his place, than by dealing out 
declamations to a mob. In this instance 
he felt himself bound not only to support 
ministers, but to express his thanks to 
them for their firmness and moderation. 
Were he to make any criticism upon their 
conduct, he should say, that from constitu- 
tional motives they had ‘carried lenity too 
far. It should not be forgotten, that a 
civil magistrate was placed even at the 
head of the military. It appeared to him 
quite justifiable to place men in ambush if 

it were necessary for the defence of his 
house ; and he begged to state to the hon. 
baronet, for the information and caution 
of his constituents of Westminster, that 
he should defend his castle to the last. 

Sir Francis Burdett said:—It is not my 
wish to trouble the House at any length, 
more particularly upon what has been 
said regarding myself personally. I am 
desirous, however, to set myself right with 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Robinson). I did not attach any blame to 
him individually, but to the soldiers who 
were employed. I do not object to any 
man’s defending his house or his property, 

_ provided it be done legally and constitu- 
tionally. I should like to see every _man 
in the metropolis armed and organized to 
preserve tranquillity ; but I do object to 
the interference of the soldiers, by which a 
military despotism, instead of a constitu- 
tional defence, would be established. The 
‘hon: baronet who spoke last observed, 
that a police magistrate had been placed 
at the head of the troops; but does this 
render the force at all less military, or 
alter their character? It reminds me of a 
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story I have heard regarding one of the 
Westminster elections some years ago, 


‘The partizans of the different candidates 


were organized into small bodies, armed. 
with half-poles, the size of a con. | 
stable’s staff, with which they were able 
to do great execution, and sometimes even, 
I believe, committed murders. They were 
under leaders who conducted them about 
the town, one of ‘whom one day asked 
whether it would not be better to have a 
little law om their side? His men did not 
understand him, and he proceeded to ex- 
plain, that what made a legal constable 
was a painted staff, and he asked them 
whether it would not be better to liave 
their half-poles painted like them? So it 
is with those who defend the introduction 
of the soldiery, and argue that by putting 
a police magistrate at their head, its mili- 
tary character is changed. Thus it is, that 
all constitutional modes of defence are 
neglected and fall into disuse— [Cries of 
‘No,no!}’, Gentlemen may cry ‘ No, no,’ 
if they please ; but are they ignorant that, 
constitutionally speaking, such a thing as 
a standing army is unknown in this coun- 
try? What, then, was the proper and 
effectual mode of suppressing riots before. 
our army was employed against the peo- 
ple? My object is not, as the noble lord 
has been pleased to represent it, to over- 
tern, but to restore the constitution. Let 
the House recollect who it is that ventures 
to make this charge against me. Why, 
the noble lord who was himself detected 
in an act for which he ought to have lost 
his head—[Hear, hear! and great confu- 
sion].—I say, that for that act the noble 
lord ought to have lost his head; and by 
an uncorrupt House of Commons he would 
have been impeached, and would have 
suffered. He was exposed and detected 
in trafficking in seats in this House. The 
noble lord and his friends around him 
laugh; he may laugh now, secure in 
the protection he has received from this 
House: but when this heinous traffick was 
disclosed, you yourself, Mr. Speaker, stig- 
matized it as a new practice, ds one at 
which our forefathers would have started 
with horror and indignation ; and yet the 
noble lord was pardoned, let it never be 
forgotten, because the crime was as noto- 
rious as the sun at noon-day, and he 
escaped in the general mass of curruption 
and delinquency. Yet the noble lord, 
admitted to be guilty of this great offence, 
this direct attack upon the constitution, 
now ventures to stand forward, amidst the 
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applauses of the House, as the upholder. 


and supporter of that constitution which it 
has been proved he endeavoured to over- 
throw. I cannot approve of the public 
- tumults, the breaking of windows, or of 
the unmanly practice of attacking de- 
fenceless individuals ; but still less do I 
approve of the more unmanly practice of 
letting loose an armed force upon an un- 
armed populace. Bat I can bear with 
patience the charge of the noble lord, that 
I wish to renovate the Constitution, be- 
cause it has been, I am proud to say, the 
whole object of my life. The hon. baronet 
has spoken of the electors of Westminster 
as if they were engaged in these disturb- 
ances: he says that he will defend his 
house to the last against my constituents. 
Does he mean to assert that the enlight- 
ened electors of the important city of 
Westminster are guilty of these outrages ? 
—(Hear, hear! |—TI say that no member 
has a right to make such an assertion, 
however obnoxious my constituents may 
be to the corrupt portion of this House. I 
have a right to call it so—the noble lord 
was detected in disgraceful practices——he 
was taken in the fact—and ¢ ex uno disce 
omnes ;’ that was only one instance of a 
consistent system of profligacy. 

Mr. Methuen spoke to order. The hon. 
baronet was not warranted in asserting 
that the House pursued a consistent system 
of profligacy. 

The Speaker. The hon. baronet has 
been long enough a member of this House 
to know that it is a breach of its orders to 
use such language. 

Sir. F. Burdett. I do know it, and I 
wish that my assertion was not only a 
breach of order, but a breach of truth— 
[Order, order !}. 

Mr. Sumner thought, that as the hon. 
baronet had allowed that he knew he was 
transgressing the orders of the House, his 
words should be taken down.—[Cries' of 
No, no ! 

_ Sir F. Burdett. It is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me—the hon. member may 
do just as he pleases. 

Sir John Sebright explained, that he did 
not mean to cast any reflection upon the 
electors of Westminster: he only alluded 
to certain persons, whom the hon. baronet 
was in the habit of addressing in Palace- 
yard. 

Sit F. Burdett. The hon. baronet should 
be informed that the householders of 

estminster are the electors. The noble 
lord has termed my arguments with re- 
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spect to the Corn Bill, equivocal; now I 
do not care one straw whether the measure 
is or is not carried. I am only sorry that 
gentlemen of the country have interfered, 
and that the people have been deluded 
by it. 

“The hon. baronet then brought up the 
petition, which was read, as follows : 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled :. 


The Humble Petition of the Inhabi- 
tant Householders of the City and 
Liberties of Westminster, whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, 


« Sheweth, 

“ That your petitioners, fully sensible 
of the value of our excellent constitution 
of government, though always lamenting 
the limitation and abridgment of its bless- 
ings by a corrupt system of administra- 
tion, and the want of an equal representa- 
tion of the people, have patiently endured 
the unexampled burthen of taxation, oc- 
casioned by the late protracted, calami- 
tous, and, in their judgment, unnecessary 
war, although they could not but feel that 
it fell with very unequal severity on the 
inhabitants of towns, while the owners 
and occupiers of lands were in general 
much more than compensated, by the 
enormous increase of rents, and by the 
high price of the produce of the earth. 

“¢ That on the unexpected and fortunate 
return of peace, it was reasonable ‘to hope, 
that. this forced and unnatural state of 
things, would be, in a great degree, cor- 
rected; that the rent of land and the 
prices of provisions would be reduced ; 
that some of the more grievous and bur- 


thensome taxes would cease ; ° that com- 


merce would flow into its accustomed 
channels; that a stimulus would be given 


‘to our manufacturing and trading interests, 


by the freedom of intercourse with foreign 
nations ; and that all classes of our fellow- 
subjects would participate in those bless- 
ings and advantage: to which they had 


formerly been accustomed in times of 


tranquillity. 

« That your petitioners have, however, 
neticed with extreme concern and anxiety 
the introduction into your honourable 
House of a Bi!l relative to the importation 
of Corn, which, if passed into a law, must 
necessarily and directly produce, and in 
the judgment of your petitioners is intend- 
ed to produce, a great permanent increase 
in the price of one of the first necessaries 
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of life, for the sake of enabling the pro- 
prietors and cultivators of land to main- 
tain undiminished a splendid and luxurious 
style of living, unknown to their fathers, 
in which they were tempted to indulge 
during the late war, so highly profitable to 
them, and so calamitous to most of their 


_ fellow-subjects, 


«That it appears to your petitioners, 
that the measure which is the object of 
this Bill neither has been, nor can be 
proved to be called for by any necessity ; 
that, on the contrary, the system of pro- 
hibition is injudicious ; and that whenever 
the produce of all the land which can be 
cultivated at a moderate expense, is found 
insufficient for the support of a greatly 
increased manufacturing population, it is 
wiser to import, from countries where it 
can be grown at a low price, the addi- 
tional quantity of corn required, which 
the spirit and industry of our merchants 
would at all times obtain in exchange for 
manufactures exported, than to diminish 
the national capital and increase the price 
of bread, in attempting to force it from 
barren spots at home, by an enormously 
expensive mode of cultivation. 

‘«« That the certain consequences of this 
ampaguned measure, if persevered in, will 

e, as your petitioners conceive, consider- 
able inconvenience tothe middle orders of 
society; great distress to the poorer and 
more numerous classes. a most serious 
injury to the manufactures and commerce 
of the country; a great loss of national 
property; a powerful inducement to emi- 
gration; and eventually, though not imme- 
diately, a bar to the prosperity of the 
landed interest itself. For these reasons, 
they are firmly persuaded that it is both 
impolitic and unjust. . 

“Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 

ray that the said Bill may not pass into 

w, and that the degree of freedom which 
the corn trade at present enjoys may not 
be diminished. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray.” 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

General Gascoyne presented 2 Petition 
from Liverpool against the Corn laws, 
signed by 48,000 persons. He stated 
that this petition had been drawn up and 
signed without any meeting having been 
held—from the spontaneous feeling of the 
inhabitants, The opinion of the people 
of Liverpool had become decidedly hos- 
tile to any alteration in the: Corn laws, 


although formerly they had merely op- 
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posed some particular measures on the 


subject. He hoped the sense of his con.. 


stituents, expressed in a constitutional 
manner, would be attended to. 

Mr, Baring rose to present three Petj. 
tions against the Corn Bill, from Mary. 
le-bonne parish, from Plymouth Dock, 
and from his constituents at Taunton ; 
the last of which had come just in time 
to be thrown on the table and totally dis. 
regarded with the many others which had 
been presented. He hoped it was not 
necessary for any member of the House 
to disavow an intention of exciting tumult, 
as the noble lord (Castlereagh) had called 
on the opposers of the Corn Bill to do, 
He admitted that the Government was 
justified in using all fair exertions to 
suppress the disturbances, and he therein 
differed from the hon. baronet (sir 
F. Burdett), who, whatever he might 
do with his vote, had thrown the weight 
of his argument into the scale with the 
supporters of the Bill. He thought the 
hon. baronet wrong also as to the relation 
which he conceived to exist between the 
ministers and the country gentlemen, 
The ministers had been made a cat’s-paw 
by the country gentlemen, rather than 
the country gentlemen by the ministers; 
who would eat the chesnuts, he could 
not decide. As to the unfortunate acci- 
dent in Burlington-street, there was no 
one, he believed, that would blame the 
right hon. mover for taking the most 
effectual means to defend his house; nor 
would any imputation be cast on him, 
even if any of the persons employed to 
defend his property had misbehaved them- 
selves. Although he did not agree with the 
hon. baronet in his notions of reform, he 
thought the measure, if carried, would be 
more efficacious towards producing 4 
reform in that House, than any speech 
which that hon. baronet had made ot 
could make. 

Mr. Brand said, that though a friend to 
a reform of the representation, he thought 
that question had been most improperly 
mixed up with the consideration of the 
manner in which this country might bestbe 
supplied with provisions, both by the hoo. 
baronet, and by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. The hon. gentleman, indeed, 
had mixed up with his speeches all that was 
inconsistent, heterogeneous, and 
dictory—every thing that could excite the 
public mind, by imputing the most im: 
proper motives to the supporters of the 
Bill; and he must be conscious, howevt 
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he lamented it, that the state of disturbance 
in which the metropolis was had arisen 
from such statements. 

Mr. Tierney rose to order. He was 
convinced, from the well-known benevo- 
lent disposition of his hon. friend, that he 
had not any deliberate intention to cast 
improper imputations on individuals; but 
he would perceive that it went to make a 
member answerable for the consequence 
which a conscientious support of his opi- 
nions in the House might produce out of 
doors. 

Mr. Brand continued, that he thought 
it most improper that the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Baring) should have attributed im- 
proper motives to any individuals or class 
of individuals. The consequence had 
been, that members, that he-himself was 
not able, without personal inconvenience 
and danger, to attend his duty in that 
House. It was impossible for him to 
speak of the statements which he supposed 
to have produced this, without irritation. 
He concurred with the hon. baronet in 
what he had said respecting the represent- 
ation, except as to the language which 
the hon, baronet had used on the occasion ; 
but he thought the subject quite irrelevant 
to a question concerning the mode of 
promoting the agriculture of the country. 

Mr. Baring contended, that he was 
strictly in order, as to what he had said 
respecting parliamentary reform; and he 
repeated that the measure then before the 
House would injure the reputation of that 
House with the people. They would lose 
more by persevering in that measure than 
by any act that had ever taken place 
since he had sat within those walls. He 
had never said, that there were persons 
who had not voted conscientiously ; but 
he maintained that this was a question 
between landed proprietors and the great 
body of the people. (No! no!] Gentle- 
men might say “No! no!” but he was 
persuaded he was right, without following 
the supporters of the measure in all their 
agricultural trumpery. 
ag petitions were ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Treaty of CHaumont—LanDING OF 
Buonararte France.] Mr. Whitbread 
begged to know if a treaty, which was 
not then ratified, and could not conse- 
quently be produced, but which had been 
required from the noble lord as early as 
July last, and several times since, would 
be laid upon the table before the debate 
(VOL. XXX. ) 
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on Wednesday. Being then on his legs, 
he also begged to be informed, whether 


Government had received any intelligence 


respecting the landing of Buonaparté in 
France. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he would 
endeavour to produce the treaty of Chau- 
mont before Wednesday. As to the second 
question, it was true that Government had 
received information that Buonaparté had 
landed in France. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped that the noble lord 
would produce the treaty on Monday: it 
contained many matters of importance to 
the discussion. He hoped that it would 
turn out that the conduct of Great Britain 
had been perfectly correct, and that our 
allies had been equally immaculate in the 
preservation of their plighted faith. 

Lord Castlereagh did not think it right 
now to reply to any insinuations, if they 
were intended. The treaty might not be 


ready before Monday, but at any rate the 


substance was sufficiently known. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked that he hoped 
the treaty would be forthcoming; the 
House had voted supplies upon the faith 
of the ratification of that convention. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that it would 
not be a greater stretch to argue upon 
the substance of the treaty than to’ vote 
public money upon it. 

Mr. Tierney abjected to the noble Jord; 
that he made a sort of favour of that 
which the House had a right to demand ; 
it was the duty of every minister to lay a 
treaty on which money was voted upon 


the table the moment it was ratified. He 


demanded the treaty. 

Lord Castlereagh said that he was not 
aware that he had provoked language of 
that imperious kind. Ministers, without 
being influenced, would pursue that course 
which had hitherto secured to them the 
approbation of the House and of the coun- 
try. Such terms did not become so saga- 
cious and experienced a member. He 
would take measures to procure the treaty, 
but surely the substance would answer 
fully all the purposes of argument. 

Mr. Whitbread complained of the con- 
temptuous manner in which the noble 
lord thought fit to treat members. Mi- 
nisters had secured the vote of money, 
and now Parliament might obtain the 


vouchers as they could. He contended | 


that the confidence shewn by Parliament 
in voting the public money, demanded a 
different return. The documentary evi- 
dence was absolutely necessary 5 and he 
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was sorry that the noble lord required to 
be urged, not only to give this piece of 
information, but the whole explanation 
regarding his important mission. He in- 
quired what money had been paid under 
the treaty? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that no money 
had been paid under it. 

Mr. Whitbread said that the intelligence 
gave him great satisfaction; and after a 
few words from lord Castlereagh, the sub- 
ject was dropped, on an understanding 
that, if possible, the treaty should be laid 
upon the table. : 

Mr. Wilberforce wished to know whe- 
ther the noble lord would give the House 
some intimation of what had passed at the 
Congress on the subject of the abolition 
of the slave trade? 

Lord Castlereagh said that on Wednes- 
day next, among other information, he 
should state what had passed on that in- 
teresting subject. 

Mr. Ponsonby said that if, on Wednes- 
day, it was intended to call for any opi- 
nion on the conduct of the noble lord, he, 
for one, should not give any opinion with- 


“out documents having been laid before 


him. He should Jay in his claim, both 
for time and authentic documents, before 
he ‘could come to any decision on the 
subject. 

Lord Castlereagh said he perfectly con- 
curred with the right-hon. gentleman. 
What he should do on Wednesday was, to 
give a general outline of the business at 
the Congress, and not to call for any de- 


cision on his conduct. 


Corn Bitt.] Mr. Robinson moved the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
the Corn Bill. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that as in the course 
of the last two years, he had spoken at 
least nine times on the subject of the 
corn laws, he thought it unnecessary to 
trespass on the time of the House now 
in rising to move an amendment to the 
motion which had just been made. He 
lamented the popular commotions which 
had taken place, panegyrised the general 


_ conduct of the right hon. gentleman who 


had brought forward the measure, and 
concluded by moving, That the Bill be read 
a third time on that day six months. 

Mr. Fremantle seconded the amendment, 
and observed, that the Bill being founded 
on averages which were known to be fal- 
lacious, the operation of it could not be 
effectual in producing stability of price. 
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He regarded the measure as one of the 
many attempts to support the defective 
state of the money system, and that it had 
been proposed at the worst time that could 
have been chosen. He thought that even 
a regard to the public feeling should in. 
duce the House to suspend the passing of 
the measure, even if the Bill did not ap. 
pear to them impolitic and unjust. 

Mr. Wilberforce said the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down seemed to think, 
that all the danger and mischief were on 
one side only; but if those who had 
argued in support of the Bill were correct 
in their opinions, the measure was abso, 
lutely necessary. There was a general 
impression, that the. opening of our ports 
freely for the importation of foreign corn 
would prevent agriculturists from supply- 
ing our home market, and would occasion 
a general decline and decrease of agricul. 
ture. If that were true, what could be 
more serious, what more alarming? If it 
were true, it was necessary for the general 
weal of the empire that the Legislature 
should adopt proper remedies before it 
was too late, Gentlemen said, that every 
thing should be left to find its own level. 
He admitted this principle generally, but 
did they not see that in the present state of 
circumstances it was inapplicable? If the 
whole of Europe were under one govern: 
ment,—if it were one great family—if all 
were as much disposed to dispense happi- 
ness as they were often found inclined to’ 
injure one another, he should then say, let 
every country produce that which the 
nature of its soil and other circumstances 
may render beneficial, and let it supply 
other nations with its superabundance. 
Nothing would be more just than that 
principle ; but it was worthy of the most 
serious consideration, that those very coun- 
tries from which we might derive supplies, 
were countries which, at no great length 
of time, might be united against this nation. 
If that were the case, we had sufficient 
reasons for not trusting to their kindness, 
or good policy. As to having been sup- 
plied by France at a particular period, he 
begged the House to remember, that that 
was not owing to the situation of our com- 
merce, but because the French emperor 
found it a productive source of revenue. 
But would gentlemen put the happiness of 
so many millions upon an issue like that? 
Would they trust to the tender mercies 
of France for supplies ? Would they trust 
to any commercial interests whatever! — 
No; there could not be any truth mow - 
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certain than this,—that a great country like 
England, should be independent of foreign 
nations with regard to her supply for food. 
Providence had given us the means of 
satisfying all our wants, and we should be 
ungrateful and undeserving, if we did not 
avail ourselves of its kindness. He was 
astonished, therefore, to hear honourable 
members argue, that we should depend on 
the policy of foreign nations for our exist- 
ence. Did the great commercial gentle- 
man, who had spoken so frequently on 
that subject (Mr. Baring) suppose that 
France would not raise the price of corn, 
when the demand for it was increased ? 
If honourable gentlemen would consider 
that point, they would find that all the 
reasoning was not confined to one side. 
He would next say a few words as to the 
policy of promoting the agriculture of the 
country ; and instead of speaking of the 
country gentlemen in the way which an 
hon. member had done, be would say, that 
it was the pride and honour of this nation, 
that we had that race of men in the coun- 
try who fertilised the districts around them 
more than any other country in Europe. 
The manufacturing interests ought, no 
doubt, to be protected; and he was per- 
suaded, that he, who had sprung from a 
commercial stock, and had so long repre- 
sented a district where manufactures 
flourished to a great extent, would never 
be suspected of undervaluing commerce. 
But he wished it to be remembered, that 
no less than one.hundred and fifty articles 
were prohibited, for the purpose of favour- 
ing our own manufactures. The whole 
would be injured in the end, and none 
more than the manufacturer. The agri- 
culturist must be paid’ somehow or other ; 
but people would give up some things, 
especially articles of luxury, for necessary 
food. Notwithstanding, therefore, all 
that had been said on behalf of the manu- 
facturing interests, the House should con- 
sider the situation of the peasantry, who 
could not attend to plead their own cause ; 
they should consider them as calling on 
the Parliament with ten thousand tongues, 
to protect them and their families. With 
Tespect to the restricting price, he had not 
heard one single argument to shew, that 
because the sum was fixed at S0s., the 
price of corn must necessarily be raised to 
that extent. But that price would afford 
a sufficient inducement to the agriculturist 
to improve his lands, because he knew that 
his expenses would be repaid by it. He 
should have thought, however, that 76s. 
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were a sufficient price; but he saw most 
distinctly, that it would be better to go 
beyond what the consumers thought neces- 
sary, in order to protect the growers. He 
said, therefore, it would be with consider- 
able apprehension he should stop at 76s., if 
those persons more conversant with the 
subject than he was should persist in pre- 
ferring 80s.; though if we were guided 


‘by his own opinion, he should deem 76s. 


sufficient. If, however, the lower price 
was likely to diminish the cultivation of 
land, he thought it might. produce an 
injury to the country that it would be 
terrible to contemplate. On this head, 
one side was as much concerned as the 
other,—the consumer as much as the 
grower ; and if the alteration of one-fifth 
might tend, as had been represented, to 
introduce a scarcity of corn, it should at all 
events be avoided. Having, therefore, 
come to this conclusion, he felt it his 
urgent, though painful duty, under the 
present peculiar circumstances, to vote in 
favour of the measure. If he was in error 
upon the subject, his error was at least an 
honest one, for he had used every faculty 
he possessed thoroughly to understand it: 
and he was convinced that by passing the 
present Bill they would preserve from the 
greatest degree of danger and ruin even 
those very~ persons who imagined they 
saw nothing but ruin and distress in it. 

Lord Sarnard thought a protecting 
price should given to the grower, and 
therefore heartily concurred in the present 
measure. 


Mr. Smyth (of Cambridge) contended, . 


that the agricultural interest ought not to 
be denied that artificial protection which 
parliament had given to every other inte- 
rest in the country. He would have pre- 
ferred the price being fixed at 76s. instead 
of 80s.; but now that the question was, 
whether 80s. should be preferred to 63s. 


he felt it is daty to vote for 80s. by sup- 


porting the Bill. 

Sir Henry Parnell corrected a misrepre- 
sentation which had been very prevalent 
with regard to the measure which he had 
proposed upon this subject about two years 
ago, and insisted that that measure would 
have been by no means so operative as the 
present, as his measure would haye only 
added 15s. per quarter to the existing im= 
port price. This allegation the hon. 
baronet sustained by describing the natare 
of his plan, the rejection of which he the 
more deplored, because if it had been 
adopted the distress since prevailing 
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among the agricultural interests would 
have been prevented, and most probably 
no tumults whatever would have occurred. 
‘The hon, baronet observed, that as to per- 
sonal interest he could have none what- 
ever upon this subject with any view to 
rent, all his property being let out upon 
long leases. He contended, that the Lord 
Mayor was wrong in asserting, that bread 
would rise to 16d. if the present measure 
was adopted. The very week after he had 
made that assertion, he had been obliged 
to declare, according to the regular re- 
turns, that bread should be reduced one 
penny in the peck loaf, although the mea- 
sure was then under discussion in the 
House. This showed, that the assertion 
was unfounded. 

Mr. Gore Langton conceived no prin- 
eiple more sound than this, that the Legis- 
lature should not unnecessarily interpose 
upon any occasion, and therefore thinking 
the present measure quite unnecessary, 
he felt it his duty to oppose it. But, in- 
dependently of this consideration, the 
public opinion was so decidedly expressed 
against it, that he should consider himself 
guilty of a serious dereliction of duty, and 
unworthy of being the representative of 
the county of Somerset, if he did not enter 
his protest against this most iniquitous and 
abominable measure. 

Mr. C. Grant thought, that the measure 
was far from unnecessary. Those who de- 
nied that it would lower the price of bread, 
only paid attention to its immediate and 
instantaneous, and not its future effect. 
A precarious market was always a dear 
one, whilst a secure market wouid always 
be a cheap one, The effect of the measure 
would be to maintain a medium price, 
and in a short time would probably keep 
that price even below the medium. The 
reason that so many petitions had been 
presented against the Bill, was that manu- 
facturers lived collected in towns, whilst 
agriculturists were scattered over the coun- 
try, and had not so many opportunities of 
assembling. If the Bill should not pass, 
agriculture would decline, and not only 
those lands little apt to produce corn 
would be thrown out of cultivation, but a 
proper degree of expense and skill could 
not be bestowed on those of a more 


favourable kind. 


Mr. Marryatt did not intend to have 
once more introduced himself on the 
House, had it not been for the appeal of 
of the noble lord who associated the op- 
posers of the Bill with the recent dis- 
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graceful proceedings. [A general cry of 
No, no!} He was glad to hear this denied, 
If any of the opponents of the measure 
had any part in the outrages which had 
taken place, they had adopted the most 
effectual mode of injuring the cause; or 
he rather thought, had made it a pretence 
to obtain other objects. He remembered a 
time, when the cry of * No Popery’ was 
raised, as at present that of ‘ No Com 
Bill!’ and he recollected a street, in 
which the mob exclaimed, ‘ Throw us ont 
so many guineas, and we will not smash 
your windows.’ He thought the same 
motives actuated the present rabble. He 
did not oppose the principle of the mea. 
sure, but the price, which he thought was 
fixed so high, as to press heavy on the 
community. 

Mr. Gooch said, that although he op. 
posed the proposition upon this subject in 
1813, because he thought it unnecessary 
from the very high price of wheat, he 
should support the present measure be« 
cause the price of wheat was so very low, 
and the consequent distress of the farmers 
so very severe, 

Mr. Round was anxious to treat the 
representations of the people, as conveyed 
through constitutional channels to that 
House, with all possible tenderness and 


.Tespect, yet could not prevail upon him- 


self to surrender to temporary feeling, the 
fixed and deliberate conviction of his own 
judgment upon a question of great national 
import, He shortly advocated the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, as calculated to give 
effectual protection to the interests of 
British agriculture ; with confidence af 
forded to the grower of grain, a most 
important object of sound policy would be 
obtained. ‘Lhe rendering this country it- 
dependent of foreigners in so nvaterial an 
article of its subsistence as bread cord, a 
plentiful supply would be insured from 
our own resources, and cheapness must 
follow a plentiful supply. Such being his 
conscientious view of the subject, and con- 
ceiving the measure (stript of the mis 
representation and misconception which 
had gone forth respecting it) as tending 
to promote the real and permanent inte- 
rests of every class of the people; he 
trusted the Legislature would continue the 
calm exercise of its deliberative functions, 
and persevere in the cause it deemed to 
be right, for the benefit of the community 
at large. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote said, that in this 
last stage of this obnoxious Bill he felt 
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himself indispensably called upon to op- | 


pose it. He had heard no new arguments 
in support of it, and therefore remained 
firmly of opinion, that if the House passed 
the Bill it would put the whole kingdom 
jnto a state of dreadful ferment. [A cry 
of No, no! from the ministerial benches. } 
Gentlemen might cry ‘ No, no!’ but he re- 
ferred them to the innumerable petitions 
from every part of the kingdom, signed 
every where by the most respectable 


classes of society, as well as by the manu-. 


facturing, labonring, and lower orders; 
and he would ask them how they could 
fly in the face of so many thousands on 
thousands who felt themselves deeply in- 
terested, without supposing they must 
create a very great sensation in the whole 
country. The high price of 80s. had been 
fixed as a fair remunerating price, but he 
had heard no other authority for it but the 
opinions of surveyors, who had been proved 
to be interested. (Here ensued much 
coughing and other signs of impatience. ] 
He would endeavour to discharge his duty 
as a representative of his constituents as 
well as he could, and, notwithstanding the 
disinclination there seemed to be in the 
House to give him a fair hearing, he was 
resolved to give his opinion. As an inde- 
pendent member of that House he had a 
right to do so; no such interruptions as 
those which had been offered should pre- 
vent him from doing what he conceived 
to be his duty; and if he should be obliged 
to retire from the House, he would take 
care the people of England should have 
his sentiments on the subject. There was 
no question that was more universally un- 
derstood throughout all the various classes 
of the community than this was; it was 
obvious to the most common understand- 
ing. In confirmation of this, he mentioned 
a petition which he had within the last 
ten days received from several of his own 
tenants who rented land from him at rents 
which had been lately raised ; and the sole 
prayer of their petition was that they 
might be permitted to pay their old rents. 
If this‘were acceded to, they would think 
they were sufficiently remunerated for 
every improvement they could make in 
their several farms, This clearly shewed 
_ that they did not see this measure in the 
same point of view that many members of 
that House did. He warned the House 
that it was putting a most powerful engine 
into the hands of the reformists, who 
Would draw from it this incontrovertible 
conclusion, that a House of Commons 
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which was properly constituted, and a 
fair and actual representation of the peo- 
ple, would not dare to treat their constiv 
tuents with such contempt. He was him- 
self an avowed reformist, and as such, 
might not perhaps be the most agreeable 
companion in that House; but he wished 
to do his duty, even in giving good advice 
to those who were not over-desirous to 
hear it. He condemned the precipitation 
with which the Bill had been hurried 
through the House. Gentlemen had said 
a great deal about popular clamour out of 
doors, but he had no hesitation in stating 
that he witnessed as much clamour within 
that House ; and if it were intended thus to 
cry down and discourage every member 
who thought proper to oppose the will of 
the minister and the majority, that House 
was soon likely to become a mere chamber 
for registering the edicts of the Crown. 
The hon. baronet concluded with express- 
ing his resolution, should the Bill pass 
that House, notwithstanding the continued 
and universal objections of the people, to 


-use every effort in his power to have peti- 


tions presented to the Prince Regent, with 
a view to prevent its final enactment. 

Mr. Huskisson, while he allowed that 
great attention was due to the numerous 
petitioners who had approached the House 
on this subject, contended, that in many 
instances these petitioners had been mis- 
led by statements similar to those in 
which the chief magistrate of the city of 
London had chosen to indulge. He main- 
tained that unless the measure were adopt- 


ed, the people of this country would, ere — 


long, be compelled to eat foreign bread, 
and to eat it at adear price. Adverting to 
the argument which had been deduced 
by the opponents of the Bill from ‘the 
fact, that during the late war every effort 
to prevent naval stores from reaching this 
country had proved ineffectual, he asserted 


that it went to establish the necessity of - 


the present measure, for that the price of 
those naval stores had actually been 
doubled. He trusted that the guod sense 
of the country would at last submit cheers 
fully to a measure intended to conciliate 
all conflicting interests. 

Sir W. Curtis maintained, that thé citi- 
zens of London were competent to form 
their own judgment on this subject, and 
were not likely to be misled by the state- 
ment of any individual. The Lord-mayor 
might, in the warmth of discussion, have 
gone somewhat too far in stating that 
bread would be 16d. when corn was 80s, 
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aquarter. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that bread was now near a shilling, 
when the quarter of wheat was little more 
than 60s. 

Mr. W. Smith hoped, that one good ef- 
fect these discussions would produce, 
would be to cause the method of taking 
the assize of bread in London to be very 
closely considered. He did not object to 
the principle of the measure, but to the 
price proposed, of which neither evidence 
nor reasoning had shown the propriety. 
He lamented that such should have been 
the rapidity of the proceedings of the 
House, that many of the petitions intended 


- to be presented to the Commons, would 


now find their way to the Peers. 

Mr. Tierney complained, that Parliament 
were hastening to a decision on this im- 
portant subject, while the petitions of the 


- people were yet pouring in upon them. 


All he wished was, that the question should 
be more fully investigated, and for that 
purpose he recommended the hon. gen- 
tleman who proposed the amendment, to 
substitute the second Monday after the 
Easter recess, as the time of reading the 
Bill a third time. He was convinced that 
the House were by no means in posses- 
sion of sufficient information to enable 
them to decide correctly on a subject of 
such difficulty, and at the same time of such 
importance. None of the witnesses who 
had been examined before the committee 
were even asked what they conceived 
would be a fair protecting price in time of 
peace. Surveyors had said, that for six 
or seven years past, they were accus- 
tomed to estimate the value of land on the 
supposition that corn would be at 10s, a 
bushel. This period was, however, a time 
of war, and the supposition of that price 
could hardly be applied to a state of 
peace. He believed that the great farmers 
of this country, and a great part of the 
landed proprietors, by no-means wished 
for so high a price as 80s. As to Ireland, 
no man could wish more sincerely than he 
did for its agricultural improvement. He 
was convinced that with encouragement, 
it was capable of becoming the granary 
of the United Kingdom. The Irish farmers, 
however, did not demand 80s. as a pro- 
tecting price; but the evidence was, that 
about 72 shillings would be a sufficient 
protection for them. If, then, they only 
asked 72s. why should we fix 80s.? He 
had heard no one reason assigned why it 
should be at that price, in preference to 
some of the lower prices mentioned by 
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other gentlemen. He conceived the ne. 
cessity of this high price to be quite un- 
supported by evidence or reasoning. 

Mr. Bathurst rose amidst loud cries for 
the question, and defended the Bill at con. 
siderable length. 

My. Baring opposed it, and said that if 
the measure should be carried, he would 
propose two amendments; the one to 
render it liable to be repealed during the 
present session, the other to make it co- 
extensive with the Bank Restriction Act, 
He recommended the hon. mover of the 
amendment to adopt the suggestion of his 
right hon. friend near him. 


Mr. Protheroe however declared, that ’ 


he had heard nothing to induce him to 
relinquish or alter his original amendment. 
The House then divided : 
For Mr. Protheroe’s amendment 77 
AQaiNst it 
Majority 


List of the Minority. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Leader, W. 
Allan, col. Lubbock, J. 
Atkins, ald. Leigh, sir W. 
Atherley, A. Manning, W. 
Baring, A. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Barclay, C. Marryatt, Joseph 
Babington, T. Methuen, Paul C. 
Butterworth, J. Moore, P. 
Boughey, sir J. Morland, 8. B. 
Buller, Mr. Madocks, W. A. 
Burdett, sir F. Nugent, lord 
Calcraft, J. Onslow, serj. 
Calvert, C. Palmer, col. 
Curtis, sir W. . Peel, sir R. 
Combe, H.C. Philips, G. 


Courtenay, W. 
Davis, R. H. 


Portman, E. B. 
Piggott, sir A. 


Dowdeswell, J. Ridley, sir M. 
Estcourt, T. G, Robinson, A. 
Ellison, C. Romilly, sir S. 
Fawcett, H. Simeon, sir J. 
Finlay, K. Shaw, sir J. 
Fremantle, W. H. Shaw, B. 
Forbes, C. Shelley, sir T. 
Farquhar, J. Smyth, J. 
Gascoyne, I. Smith, ald. C. 
Graham, sir J. Smith, R. 
Hammersley, H. St. Paul, H. 
Howard, hon. W. Smith, A. 
Hamilton, lord A. Taylor, M. A. 
Harcourt, J. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Harvey, C. Vane, hon. W. 
Heathcote, sir G. Williams, R. 
Horne, W. Whitbread, S. 
Horner, F. White, M. 
Howorth, H. Wilkins, W. 
Jervoise, Wynn, C. 
King, sir J. D. 

Knight, H. G. 
Lambton, J. G. E. Protheroe, 
Langton, W. Gore W. Smith, 
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After the Bill had been read a third 
time, Mr. Portman proposed by way of 
rider, the substitution of 76s, as the pro- 
tecting price instead of 80s. On this pro- 

osition another division took place. 

For Mr. Portman’s amendment 73 

Against it 

Majority 4] 

Mr. Baring next proceeded to make his 
two motions; the one for rendering the 
Bill liable to be amended or repealed dur- 
ing the present session, was agreed to; 
and that for making its duration co-exten- 
sive with that of the Bank Restriction Act, 
was negatived without a division. The 
Bill was then passed, and at two in the 
morning the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 13. 


State OF THE Corn Laws.] The Corn 
Bill was brought up from the Commons, 
read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 
After which, ; 

Earl Grey rose to bring forward his mo- 
tion for further inquiry into the subject of 
the Corn laws; a motion which, from an 
imperious sense of duty alone, he was in- 
duced to submit to their lordships, and. to 
which, from the great importance of the 
subject, he conceived that he had a strong 
claim on their lordships patience. It was 
not his intention at present to discuss either 
the general principle how far the Legisla- 
ture ought to interfere with the regulation 
of the commerce in grain, or even to enter 
into any of the details of the measure now 
before the House, any farther than to shew 
the imperfect state of the information on 
which their lordships were proceeding to 
decide upon this occasion, and also to shew 
the necessity of farther inquiry into the 
subject. For the second reading of the Bill 
now before the House, it would be proper 
to reserve both the entering into the gene- 
ral merits of the Corn laws, and the parti- 
cular discussion of the subject of that Bill; 
and he was persuaded that the House 
would then enter into that discussion with 
all the calmness and all the temper which 
such an important subject certainly re- 
quired. He said all the calmness and all 
the temper which the subject required, 
because he had observed that in the dis- 
cussions which had already taken place on 
this subject elsewhere, these qualities had 
not always belonged to them ; and he was 
convinced that nothing could more prevent 


the decision which their lordships should 
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think proper to pronounce from being 
satisfactory to the public, than the ap- 
pearance of this being treated as a matter 
where adverse interests existed, and that 
it was not taken up in the spirit of calm 
investigation. For in no decision ought 
their lordships to favour the interests of 
one class more than another; but they 
ought to take a general and enlarged view 
of the interests of all, and the welfare and 
ood of the whole community. 

It had been truly stated by the noble 
earl opposite, the Jast night on which they 
were assembled, that unless it could be 
shewn that the measure was for the general 
good, it ought not to be entertained ; and 
he had thus admitted, that if he could not 
shew that it was for the interest of the 
consumer as well as the agriculturist, he 
would proceed no farther with it. If one 
interest, however, ought more to be at- 
tended to than another in that House, it 
was that of the most laborious class of the 
community—the manufacturers: he trast- 
ed that even their prejudices would be 
indulged ; and he was convinced that the 
decision of their lordships, whatever that 
decision might be, would give satisfaction 
to that part of the community, as that 
which was best calculated to produce the 
good of the whole. He could safely say, 
that in order that this character should be 
established with respect té the present 
proceedings, he had been induced to sub- 
mit the present motion to the attention of 
their lordships. He could have no other 
motive than this. On this question, one 
of the most important which was ever 
argued within these walls, those friends 
whom he valued and looked up to for 
knowledge and instruction, were much 
divided in opinion, With respect to his 
own particular interests, if a man might 
speak of his own interests in a question 
like the present, they were entirely those 
of that description of persons by whom 
the present Bill wassupported. He could, 
therefore, have no motive but the obtain- 
ing satisfactory data on which to proceed 
—excepting the elucidation of truth—ex- 
cepting the attainment of those clear 
results which could alone make their deci- 
sion such as to-afford satisfaction to their 
own minds, and have authority over the 
minds of the public. If they wished their 
decision to be respected—if they wished 
the law, (if this Bill should ever pass into a 
law,) to be cheerfully obeyed,—the true 
way of proceeding ought to be to manifest 
an anxious desire to investigate this impor- 
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tant question in all. its bearings, before 
they came to that decision. : 

In a question like the present, on which 
the greatest number of petitions had been 
presented, that had ever, perhaps, been 
known in the history of parliament, the 
petitioners uniformly stating that the mea- 
sure would have the effect of preventing a 
cheap supply of food to the labouring 
classes, it was their duty to examine into 
the subject with the utmost diligence and 
impartiality. The petitioners might pos- 
sibly be labouring under a mistake—their 
feelings might have been improperly ex- 
cited, and the views taken by them might 
be unfounded ; but the true corrective of 
this evil would be to go into a dispassionate 
inquiry into the subject, and not to seem 
as if they had come to the decision of the 
question with minds already made up and 
determined. If the people were right in 
their views, they had a claim on their 
lordships to interfere in protecting them 
from the injury which they apprehended 
—if they were wrong, it was their lord- 
ships paramount duty to endeavour to en- 
lighten their judgments, and to shew at 


least that they had themselves examined 
the subject. Let them not imagine that 
the discontent, if it existed, could be sup- | 


pressed by any appearance of conduct 
indicating that they proceeded with undue 
precipitation, as if they were determined 
to pass a measure on which they had them- 
selves made up their minds, and to shut 
the door to every objection and every call 
for information. This course, he was per- 
suaded, it was the duty of their lordships 
to follow; and the question, therefore, 


this night was, whether, in point of fact, 
there existed a case sufficient to make the 


inquiry which he called for necessary ; 
whether, in the discussions both in that 
House and elsewhere, in debates and 
pamphlets, in the amplitude of documents, 
in the voluminous evidence which had 
been adduced, the subject was not yet 
sufficiently elucidated ; and whether there 
atill remained on any point a want of in- 
formation which could justly be required, 
and which ought to induce their Jordships 
to stay their opinion, with a view to the 
farther investigation and elucidation of the 
question. 

On this subject he had little more to 
do, than to refer to the Report of the com- 
mittee of their lordships; for, with a 
view to consistency, their lordships were 
bound to adopt the recommendation with 
which the committee concluded that Re- 
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port. It was almost unnecessary for him 


to state, that last year a committee of their 
lordships was appointed to investigate the 
present subject, who began to sit on the 
13th of June, and continued to the 25th of 
July, in all six weeks, when they made 
their Report to the House, Knowing the 
persons who composed that committee, 
he was persuaded that neither pains nor 
diligence was spared by them, and he 
knew that they had communicated much 
valuable information to the House: but in 
producing this information they them. 
selves were aware that it was not com- 
plete; and it was incontestable that they 
not only admitted that farther evidence 
was necessary, but expressly recommended 
to the House, that they should not proceed 
to legislate on a subject of so much im- 
portance without making farther inquiry, 
and obtaining that knowledge on subjects 
on which they were defective. The Re- 
port of the committee was fresh in the re- 
collection of their lordships, but he was 
induced, on this occasion, to quote their 
expressions :—“ Upon these principles 
yoy committee have proceeded in the 
investigation of this important subject; 
and though conscious that their labours 
have not been productive of all the infor- 
mation that they could have wished to 
have laid before your Jordships, yet they 
are not without hopes, that their proceed- 
ings will, at least, have the effect of 
proving, in the most authentic manner, 
their anxious desire to execute fairly and 
impartially the duties confided to their 
charge: being persuaded that your lord- 
ships sole object in this inquiry, and in 
any other that you may institute, is to 
obtain such a body of information as to 
enable you, hereafter, to judge of the re- 
gulations which it may be proper to adopt, 
for securing to the public an adequate 
supply of grain at the lowest price that 
may be found consistent with the neces 
sary encouragement of its growth.” And 
the committee afterwards added, “ At the 
same time they are so fully impressed 
with the necessity of producing further 
evidence upon some parts of the question, 
in order to render the investigation com- 
plete, that they cannot avoid anticipating 
your lordships opinion on the propriety 
of resuming the inquiry in a future sessiov, 
and before any alteration takes place i 
laws affecting the interests both of the 
growers and consumers of corn in this 
kingdom.” This was, in July 1814, the 
opinion of their lordships commillet, 
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after the coficlusion of their laborious in- 
vestigation, who thus stated their convic- 
tion, that before their lordships proceeded 
to make any alteration, they would call 
for farther evidence by an inquiry, con- 
ducted in some way or other before their 
lordships House. Since the printing of 
that immense body of evidence, a general 
discontent had spread throughout the 
country the petitioners at the bar stated, 
that in their opinion the measure proposed 
would be injurious to the trading and ma- 
nufacturing interests of the country; and 
yet, without one additional tittle of evi- 
dence, were they now to turn round on 
the petitioners and say to them, they were 
determined to hear nothing farther on the 
subject. * This Report, in the opinion of 
the committee itself, was confessedly in- 
complete. If they wished to allay the 
discontents of the country, this was most 
assuredly a strange mode of proceeding. 
But he knew that it would be said by 
the noble earl opposite, that-though no 
farther inquiry had taken place, certain 
facts had since come out, so obvious 
both in their causes and their effects,ghat 
it was impossible any longer to doubt of 
the necessity of the present measure. 
Upon the particular facts on which this 
rested, he should have something to say 
when they came to a farther stage of the 
discussion; but from what he had been 
told had passed before it was in his power 
to attend his duty in parliament, he un- 
derstood that there were many persons of 
the committee who*had recommended 
further inquiry, who now were of opinion 
that. it was proper to desist from making 


_ Such inquiry. 


It was his duty now to state the parti- 
cular point on which further information 
was required, and without which they 
would be proceeding to legislate on some 
Most important points, as he conceived, 
without due knowledge of the subject. It 
was not, in his opinion, necessary to admit 
the general principle of the propriety of 

arliament interfering for the protection 
ofthe agriculture ofthe country. Making 
no such admission, therefore, but for the 
sake of the present argument supposing 
the principle established that such inter- 
erence was requisite, the question then 
was, in what manner they were about to 
interfere, and if they were sufficiently in- 
formed as to the nature and probable ef- 
fect of the regulations which they were 
about to establish? The first point was, 
the regulation of the price at which they’ 

( VOL. XXX. ) 
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would admit the importation of foreign 
corn. This was fixed in the Bill brought 
up that day at 80s. Now with respect to 
this most material point, had they, he 
would ask them; such information as to 
enable them to say what price ought to 
be fixed? A great deal of evidence had 
been adduced on this subject, but not of a 
satisfactory nature, often resting on data, 
which, when examined, would not bear 
the test, the same witness often affording 
the best means for refuting his own state- 
ment, one part of his testimony being at 
variance with another, and different wit- 
nesses having delivered the most different 
opinions. Looking at these opinions, he 
was altogether at a loss to conceive why 
80s. should be stated as the proper sum 
at which foreign corn might be imported. 
Many persons had been examined as to 
the price at which the grower of grain 
could afford to sell it in the market. One 
witness stated that he could not produce 
it at less than 96s.; another had stated 
120s.; a third from 90s. to 100s.; Mr. 
Arthur Young, 87s.; Mr. Driver, 96s. ; 
Mr. Turnbull, 84s.; and Mr. Brodie and 
some others, from 84 to 90s. A great 
number of these witnesses were much 
above 80s. ; and why 80s. should be pitched 
upon he certainly could not conjecture. 
In looking at the calculations on which 
many of those opinions were founded, it 
was impossible for him not to say that 
they appeared to him to be conducted on 
a principle which stated the expenses of 
the agriculturist much higher than they 
ought to be, and there was therefore no 
sufficient groundwork for these opinions. 
In saying this he did not wish to be un- 
derstood as imputing any improper mo- 
tives to the gentlemen who gave this evi- 
dence. It was natural for men in their 
situation to act as they had done. But 
this he would state, that there were per- 
sons of no less authority than those who 
had been examined by their lordships’ 
committee, who had given an opinion di- 
rectly the contrary—there were persons 
as respectable in every way, who had 
given their opinions that a price a great 
way below this was sufficient for the 
farmer. He observed his noble friend - 
(the earl of Lauderdale) looking as if he 
disputed the truth of this assertion; he 
would inform him, that he did not allude 
to the evidence taken before the committee 
of their lordships, but the evidence before 
the committee of the House of Commons j 
and here he must say, that notwithstand« 
(K) 
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ing the obligations which they were under 
to the diligence and ability of the noble 
lords by whom the inquiry was conducted, 
it was impossible not to perceive that the 
questions and examinations had ofien been 
influenced by a partial view of the sub- 
ject; and that, if the witnesses had been 
more accurately examined, many of them 
who appeared at first view favourable to 
the measure would in reality have ap- 
peared adverse to it, There was evidence 
before the House of Commons supporting 
the opinion that much less than 80s. was 


Mr. Driver, the first witness examined 
by the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, stated, that in his opinion 5/. per 
quarter was absolutely necessary to pro- 


—that there should be an absolute prohi- 
bition of importation till the price arrived 
at 90s. and that from 90s, to 5/. there 
should be a duty on a decreasing scale. 
Being, however, asked, if he was of opi- 
nion that if 18/. or 20/. a load could be 
obtained as an average price, the im- 
provement of the agriculture of the coun- 
try would continue progressively to in- 
crease, he answered that he thought it 
would pretty much ; that would not alarm 
the people—the cultivation of the country 
would continue, if not increase. Now 
here he would only remark, that wheat 
at 20/. a load would be 10s. a bushel, and 
at 18/. a load 9s. a bushel, which was ex- 
actly 72s. the quarter, so that, even at 72s. 
a quarter, one of those persons who had 
stated that the foreigner should be ex- 
cluded till the price reached 51. still 
thought that the English farmer could be 
sufficiently protected. Another witness, 
Mr. Claridge, who stated the price at 80s. 
being asked if, in his opinion, the inferior 
lands in Yorkshire, and other counties he 
had described, would be thrown out of 
the cultivation of wheat, if the price were 
to be Ss. a bushel, the prices of sheep, 
wool, and other produce, excepting wheat, 
remaining nearly at their present rate? 
answered, that he thought, under those 
circumstances, the cultivation of wheat 
would be discontinued. Being afterwards 
asked, would those lands remunerate the 
farmer, if the price of barley and oats were 
reduced in proportion to that of wheat? 
He answered, perhaps they might ; he 
could not say but what they might. Here, 
therefore, was evidence, which in one part 
of it certainly bore a very different con- 
struction from that which the first part of 
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his opinion might lead to. Mr. Crabtree 
stated from 70s. to 75s. as sufficient; Mr, 
Mant and another gentleman thought 755, 
and 72s. were ample protection. With 
this evidence, that 75s. or 72s. would bea 
sufficient protection, he would ask them 
on what ground they adopted 80s. as a 
protection? Many of those witnesses who 
had been examined, and whose evidence 
had been represented as favourable to the. 
Bill, would, if farther examined, afford a 
contradiction of this. He alluded in par. 
ticular to one gentleman, Mr. Wakefield, 
very eminent in his line, who had great 
experience and great knowledge, both 
with respect to this country and to Ire. 
land, and who had been represented as 
stating 80s. to be a proper protecting price 
tothe farmer. He believed he might state 
from authority, that Mr. Wakefield’s opi. 
nion was against the present measure, If 
he had been represented as stating that 
80s, was a fair remunerating price to the 
farmer, and if he was aman conversant 
on the subject, and capable of giving their 
lordships much useful information, and the 
data on which this opinion, unfavourable 
to the Bill, was founded, their lordships 
would surely allow him to be further exa- 
mined on the subject. There were other 
persons also, though he had not authority 
to name them, who would state an unfa- 
vourable opinion, and what-was of most 
importance to them, the grounds on which 
that opinion was founded. Among those 
persons whose habits made them conversant 
in subjects of this kind, and who thought 
80s. too high, and that 72s. was a sufli- 
cient protecting price, there was one per- 
son, whom he could not with propriety 
name in that House, or allude to (sir James 
Graham), who had of late paid particular 
attention to the investigation of this sub- 
ject, and who had in an opinion given 
somewhere else stated himself-in favour 
of the lowest of these sums. This person 
was well known to be connected with some 
of the greatest land estates in the king- 
dom; and he had declared that in all the 
communications he had had with farmers 
and surveyors of credit, he had_neyet 
heard that the agriculturist would not be 
sufficiently protected at a prohibitory te 
gulation of 72s. Ifthey had this high autho 
rity against the price of 80s., was not this, 
he would ask, a point which they ought to 
inquire into, and ascertain, before they 
proceeded to legislate on so important 4 
subject? 

Though he had hitherto only stated the 
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argument as applicable to England, with 
respect to Ireland, the case was still 
stronger. But though they were urged 
to. this measure as much for the sake of 
Ireland as of England, and though the 
greatest number of petitions praying for 
some relief were from that country, yet 
he would say that there was not one tittle 
of evidence before their lordships to shew 
at what rate grain could be grown and 
sold by the Irish agriculturist. In the 
House of Commons some evidence had 
been obtained on that subject, but it was 
contradictory. Mr. Wakefield said he 
thought 70s. sufficient: another gentle- 


man said 64s, ‘The general result, how- 


ever, of the evidence before the House of 
Commons respecting Ireland was, that 
grain could be grown at a much less price 
in that country than in England. And as 
far as his information went, from the state 
of labour and the comparative low taxa- 
tion in Ireland, corn, under a moderate rent, 
could be grown at a much less rate than any 
of the sums which had been stated. Look- 
ing, therefore, at Ireland, in particular, he 
would say that there was no evidence that 
any protection was required for that coun- 
try; but if some protection was necessary 
for the safety of the English farmer, what 
would be the effect produced by this 
measure? It must produce one of two 
effects. By tixing the protecting price at 
80s. it would have the effect of keeping 
up the price to the consumer to that sum, 
and would thus give the grower a greater 
remuneration than was necessary, and 
would thus keep up the rents of the land- 
holders of Ireland at the expense of the 
people of England ; or it would have this 
other effect—as grain was grown in Ire- 
land much cheaper than it could be grown 
in England, they would be enabling the 
Irish grower to undersell the English farmer 
in the market of England, which would 
render the present measure an insufficient 
Protection to the English farmer. Would 
any man say that any of these effects 
Were of so unimportant a nature that it was 
hot necessary to inquire into them before 
coming to a determination? The Irish 
grower would be able very much to un- 
dersell the English grower, and with the 
humber of Irish absentee landlords, resi- 
dent in England, to whom remittances 
Must be made, and with the interest on 
their public debt due in England, the 
Irish grower would be under the inevitable 
necessity of bringing his corn to England, 
aid would thus undersell the English 
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grower. But, then, what became of the 
protection to English agriculture, the poor 
lands, which would be thrown out of cul- 
tivation, and the numerous other mischiefs 
which were to follow the want of this 
protection? [Hear, hear!] This effect 
would be infallibly produced, and all the 
advantages which they promised them- 
selves from this measure would be de- 
feated, unless at the same time that they 
protected the English farmer against the 
foreign grower, they also repealed the 
beneficial law of 1806, by which corn was 
allowed to be imported from Ireland into 
this country. All he said that they ought 
to ascertain was, whether these effects 
were likely to follow or not. They ought 
to inquire whether the English farmer 
should be supported or left open to the 
competition which he had here stated. 
He conceived that he had already made 
out a strong case for this inquiry, by 
showing, first, that there: was no satisfac- 
tory evidence that 80s. was required for 
England ; in the next place, that there 
was no evidence to show that this sum was. 
requisite for Ireland, but that on the con- 
trary there.were strong reasons for pre- 
suming that a much cheaper price would 
be sufficient for that country; and, lastly, 
that England and Ireland together were 
proceeding to enact a law by which the 


very evils which it was the intention of 
this measure toremove. Before they could 
fix the price at 80s. it was necessary not 
only to know whether this sum was requi- 
site for Ireland, but also at what rate corn 
could be imported from foreign countries. 
Here, also, the information of which the 
House was in possession was defective. 
When their lordships committee were 
sitting, the only importation into this 
country came from the Baltic; and the 
whole tendency of the evidence before 
that committee was to shew that corn 
could not be imported from the Baltic, 
without a loss, under 75s. One person, 
Mr. Solly, stated, that it could not be im- 
ported much under 80s., but in general the 
witnesses agreed that it could not be im- 
ported under 75s. If, therefore, the evi- 
dence went to shew that 75s. or 72s. wasa 
sufficient protecting price to the English 
landholder, as far as the foreign importer 
was concerned, there was no evidence to 
shew that the public interest could be in 
any wise affected. But it was now found 
that the Baltic was not the only place 
from which corn might be imported. By 


English farmer would be exposed to those ~ 
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the happy termination of bostilities with 
France, which situation of things, he 
trusted, was not likely to be endangered 
by any recent events in that country,— 
and he hoped that it at least would not be 
endangered by any injudicious interfe- 
rence on the part of this country, if any 
struggle should take place in France,—the 
markets of Great Britain, were at length 
accessible to Holland, the Netherlands, 
and France. Whether it was thought that 
England could not permanently obtain 
any supply of corn from these countries, 
or that they waited for further information 
on this subject, he knew not; but the fact 
was, that with regard to the supplies from 
these countries, they had no information 
whatever ; and they were ignorant both 
as to the capacity they possessed of pro- 
ducing more corn than was necessary for 
their own consumption, and as to the 
price. at which corn could be imported 
from them into England. He knew that 
he should be told, that all examination on 
the subject was unnecessary, from the 
Notoriety of the fact, that importation had 
taken place to a considerable extent from 
these countries, and that such importation 
had produced a great effect on the home 
market—a notoriety which precluded the 
necessity of any inquiry. He anticipated 
this statement, as one which the noble 
lord opposite was likely to make. But to 
this he would answer, that no noble lord 
ought, from the importation of one parti- 
cular year, to conclude that the same 
thing would happen in all future years. 
The importation of that year might be 
produced by a thousand temporary cir- 
cumstances which were not likely to con- 
tinue. In fact, they had some sort of 
evidence, to shew, that such a state of 
things as did exist last year arose from 
= circumstances, which could not 

e supposed to continue. He alluded to 
the two witnesses called on this point— 
Mr. Samuel Scott and Mr. Barandon. Mr. 
Scott told them, that in the present rela- 
tive state of the home market and the 
continental markets, it was impossible that 
any considerable importation of grain 
could take place. He allowed that some 
wheat had arrived that year, but not in 
considerable quantity ; and he accounted 
for it partly from disappointment of the 


holders of wheat on the continent, who- 


had principally intended their adventures 
for the Spanish and Portuguese markets, 
which markets had fallen in a greater pro- 
portion than the markets in England, and 
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partly from an expectation of the foreign 
merchants that an advance would haye 
taken place in Great Britain. Here, then, 
there was evidence that the importation 


arose from a decrease in the demand in - 


Spain and Portugal, since the cessation of 
hostilities. Mr. Jobn Barandon stated, 
that the importation was on account of 
the high prices expected in this country, 
and the high duty which they thought 
would be imposed. 

The noble earl proceeded to observe, 
that upon this point there was no satisfac. 
tory information as to the price at. whieh 
grain could be imported, and that there. 
fore it was peculiar'y incumbent upon 
the House to call for information upon this 
branch of the subject before they pro. 
ceeded to legislate. He was aware he 
should be told, as it had already been 
said, that the importation of grain to a 
considerable extent from France, together 
with the price, was a matter of notoriety, 
Still, however, moch formation upon the 
subject was required, particularly if, as 
there was reason to believe, a large impor- 


tation had taken place upon the speculas. 


tion of some measure regarding the Corn 
laws passing through Parliament. If this 
were the case; then it would be found that 
the avowed or intimated intention of Par. 
liament had been the chief cause of the 
importation, against the effects of which it 
was the object of this very measure to seek 
protection. Upon another important point 
also they were greaily in want of infor- 
mation; he aliuded to the effect of the 
present mode of taking the averages. It 
was on all hands admitted, that the pre- 
sent system of ascertaining the averages 
was extremely erroneous. ‘The average 
was struck of the twelve maritime districts; 
and one small district in South Wales, 
where perhaps not more than 100 quarters: 
of wheat were sold, might regulate the 
average of the vast supply for the con- 
sumption of this great metropolis. No in- 
formation whatever was before them as to 
the effect which this mode of striking the 
averages would have upon the price under 
the present Bill. Were they sure that 
they were really legislating for a price of 
76s. or for 80s. ? They bad no data what- 
ever before them to jead them one way oF 
the other to any certain conclusion; all 
was doubt, hesitation, and contradiction. 
It had been said that the effect of the mea- 
sure would be to raise the quartern loaf to 
Is. 4d. This had been controverted; an 

he was ready to admit, that supposing the 
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actual price to be 80s. the quartern loaf 
ought not to be more than Is. But what 
was the fact? At the present price of 60s, 
the quartern loaf was 1s. and therefore at 
gos. one third more, the price of the 

uartern loaf must be 1s. 4d. He admitted 
that this arose from the mode of setting 
the assize of bread ; ‘but did not this form 
an important subject of inquiry, in ordet 
that they might ascertain the details of 
the manofactu.. of flour, and the manner 
of setting the assize? They might thus 
confer an important benefit upon the con- 
sumers, by lowering the price of bread, 
which would tend at once to allay the po- 
pular ferment. But to do this they must 
institute an inquiry, without which they 
could not legislate with any advantage or 
satisfaction. Another assertion had been 
made and denied, that the import price 
would be the minimum price in the market, 
and that wheat would never be sold at a 
less rate. He did not mean to assert that 
such must necessarily be the effect of the 
measure; but the Housé had no informa- 
tion to enable them to legislate upon the 
subject with any certainty, as to what 
would be the actual effect upon the price 
of wheat. He had looked into the tables, 


comparing them with the averages for 
several years back, and he had found that 


the market price of wheat had been often 
below the import price, but sometimes 
much above it, and that there was fre- 
quently a very considerable difference be- 
tween the average price and the real 
price. Upon these poinis the House was 
destitute of information, and this formed 
an essential ground for going into the in- 
quiry which he intended to propose. They 
did not know whether the import price 
might be the maximum or the minimum 
price in the market, or what effect the 
measure would have on the market price. 
How, then, could they legislate ? 

There was still another point applicable 
to this subject of the greatest importance, 
he alluded to the state of the circulation. 
Would it be contended that 80s. now, 
particularly after the sanguine prospect 
held out by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, of the resumption of cash-payments 
in the next year, was the same as 80s. 
would be when a regular and healthy cir- 
culation was restored: This, then, was a 
point on which the House required infor- 
mation, and without which they could not 
safely proceed to legislate. In thus de- 
tailing the grounds on which he thought 
further inquiry necessary, he certainly 
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did not mean to object to the general 
principle of- extending ——— to agri- 
culture ; that was equally just as applied 
to agriculture as to the woollen trade, the 
coal trade, and other branches of com- 
merce. The question was, what protec- 
tion was required by the actual circum- 
stances of the case ? He was aware that 
agricultural distress existed to a great ex- 
tent ; he knew that in his own neighbour- 
hood it existed to a considerable extent, 
The pressure on the farmer of course ex- 
tended in an aggravated degree to the 
labourer. Still, however, it should be re- 
collected what the price of wheat was for 
a few years previous to 1813, and even in 
that year, although a year of great plenty, 
the price of wheat was 120s. It was im- 
possible, therefore, to suppose that so 
much distress would have arisen in a short 
time from a fall in the price of wheat, un- 
less arising from that general derangement 
of interests which resulted from the effects 
of a long and expensive war. All these 
therefore formed strong and _ essential 
grounds for inquiry, in order that they 
might ascertain with correctness what they 
were actually doing, and what was, in 
fact, required to be done. All parties 
would be satisfied if a case was properly 
made out. The ports were now shut 
against importation, and would remain so 
for three months’ to come; no inconve- 
nience therefore could arise from delay. 
His lordship concluded by moving “ to 
institute a further inquiry relative to the 
state of the growth, commerce, and con- 
sumption of grain, and the state of the 
laws relating thereto.” | 

The Earl of Derby declared his convic- 
tion, that the petitions of his fellow-sub- 
jects were always entitled to the most 
serious consideration. This opinion he 
had held through hfe, and he was the less 
likely to abandon it on such an occasion, 
when the table was crowded with them. 
He had presented many himself, with the 
prayers of which, unfortunately, he could 
not agree; but as they were all dictated 
by the most honourable and conscientious 
motives, they should be attended to. He 
would even go so far as to say, that, as 
long as there was a single man in the 
country who wished to petition, Parlia- 
ment ought to pause. He therefore re- 
commended to their lordships to agree to 
the motion. It was impossible for them, 
even if they could pass the Bill to-night 
and obtain the Regent’s assent to-morrow, 


to prevent ‘the discussions which they 
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might be anxious to avoid. These dis- 
cussions would arise upon motions for the 
repeal, and in,other shapes that could not 
be evaded. He agreed most cordially 
in his noble friend’s motion; and if the 
discussion on the Bill itself should alter 
his opinion, no false shame should prevent 
him from retracting the opinion which he 
now held. 

The Earl of Hardwicke defended the 
committee, and explained its proceedings. 
The first inquiry in which it was occupied, 
was to ascertain the price at which grain 
could be imported. The want of commu- 
nication with the continent prevented the 
evidence from being so perfect on that 
head as could be wished. With respect to 
the commerce of corn from the Baltic, it 
was complete ; but there was a deficiency 
in the intelligence regarding France, Hol- 
land, and the Netherlands, from which 
such an immense supply had recently 
taken place. There was another head of 
inquiry relative to the manufacture of 
flour from grain, and of bread from flour. 
The committee had a difficulty on that 
subject ; and in former times it was found 
impossible to combine it with the general 
subject. His lordship then entered into a 
detail of correspondence between the 
committee and several petitioners; from 
which it appeared, that the committee had 
taken every means to collect evidence 
either. for or against the measure. 

Lord Sé. John said, that if the present 
motion had been made at a former period, 
he would have agreed to it, but he thought 
the proposition now came too late, 

Viscount Bulkeley supported the motion, 
without pledging himself as to his future 
opinion. 

The Earl of Limerick observed, that the 
noble mover seemed to consider Ireland 
as if it was a foreign country, and not en- 
titled to the protection of the British Le- 
gislature. [His lordship was proceeding 
to observe upon what he conceived lord 
Grey to have stated, when the noble earl 
rose to explain as to the hypothesis he 
had put with respect to the effect of the 
measure. The Earl of Limerick spoke to 
order, conceiving the noble earl was re- 
plying. Earl Grey again rose and ex- 
plained, that he had alluded to the effect 
which in ove way or the other, with re- 
gard to Ireland or England, either giving 
the Irish farmer an undue profit, or to the 
Irish landlord a greater rent, or enabling 
the Irish grower to undersell the English 
farmer, which the measure was calculated 
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to produce.] The earl of Limerick then 
proceeded, and observed, that of the six 
million of which the population of Ireland 
consisted, four million were engaged in 
agriculture. By the importations from 
France, this numerous class of persons 
were greatly distressed; was it not, there. 
fore, an object of the greatest importance 
to give protection to this numerous class 
of persons, which could only be effected 
by the present Bill ? 

Earl Spencer observed, that the question 
was,whether they would legislate with their 
eyes open or their eyes shut? His noble 
friend called for inquiry ; there were man 
most essential points upon which they 
were either utterly ignorant or deficiently 
informed; surely, therefore, they were pe- 
culiarly called upon to agree to his noble 
friend’s motion, that they might legislate 
with due information, and with a know. 
ledge of all the bearings of the subject. 

Viscount Mountjoy urged the interests 
of Ireland as being deeply involved in the 
present measure; the agriculture there, 
from which this country derived so essen- 
tial a supply, standing greatly in need of 
protection. Delay would be to their in- 
terests highly injurious, as there were a 
great number of farmers at the present 
moment who refrained from sowing the 
ground until they should be. secure of 
protection against foreign importation, 
under a fair protecting price. 

Viscount Sidmowh conceived the motion 
to found itself on two things—the neces. 
sity of having more information, and 
respect, for the rank and number of the 
petitioners, which was supposed to be 
involved in the delay of the measure. As 
to information, he was surprised to hear 
that now called for. There was, in fact, 
no one subject in the whole range of poli- 
tical economy on which our information 
had been so full, nay so voluminous. It 
had been the subject of twenty years. A 
great nomber of volumes, and some of 
them of great excellence, had been writ- 
ten on the question. In 1794, the subject 
had been discussed. Again in 1804, again 
in 1806, it had come under revision: two 
committees of the House of Commons had 
investigated it; it was now examined by 
a committee of their own, There was 10 
ground for the idea that the committee 
had proceeded on ex parte evidence. 
They had examined the question dill- 
gently in its various bearings, and their 
opinion was pronounced with all obvious 
impartiality. As to the motion for in 
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quiry, why did the House hear of it now 
for the first time? During the six weeks 
that passed from the first meeting of par- 
liament, not one syllable had been drop- 
ped on the subject, except bya noble lord 
(Grenville), who at the recess had men- 
tioned it as one of the questions neces- 
sary to be discussed. On the first day of 
their Jast assembling, a noble lord gave 
notice that he would not propose the fur- 
ther sitting of the committee ; thus giving 
room for noble lords to declare any inten- 
tion they might have of following up the 
topic. But here again, not one syllable 
was said from the 19th of February to the 
13th of March. The noble chairman as- 
signed his reasons why further information 
might be wanting. That referred to 
France. That information was now, how- 
ever, fully given. The noble lord proceeded 
to state, that were the motion acceded to, 
the House might go on examining wit- 
nesses till the dog-days, and after all, there 
would be no end to the inquiry. The House 
had ample grounds to legislate upon al- 
ready, and they must at any rate exercise 
their own judgment in the last resort. 
The noble earl had suggested the possibi- 
lity of the Irish underselling the English 
farmer, and had stated this as a fit subject 
for farther inquiry: but was the House pre- 
pared to make any such distinction? As 
well might the House inquire into the 
rates at which farmers in various parts of 
England, in Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
Yorkshire, could raise their produce. The 
question was, whether we were not rather 
to protect the supply from Ireland, than 
from other countries which could either 
give or withhold it, as it pleased their re- 
spective governments. No man enter- 
tained a higher respect for the petitioners 
than he did: he wished that the people of 
this country should always think and 
speak freely on the great interests of the 
nation, and should approach both Houses 
of Parliament with their sentiments, At 
the same time he had to remark, that 
very few of the petitions asked for delay ; 
they neither asked for, nor offered to pre- 
sent further evidence. They were for no 
change in the Corn laws. To please them, 
the Bill now in its progress must at once 
be stopped. But would this meet the 
views of the noble mover, or of their lord- 
ships generally? He saw great inconve- 
Mience in the suspense, anxiety, and irri- 
tation which any unnecessary delay would 


produce, and therefore should oppose the 
motion, 
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Lord King contended, that the petitions 
praying for no alteration in the Corn laws, 
formed no objection to inquiry, it being 
for the House to legislate, and it being of 
course its duty, before legislating upon a— 
subject, to obtain the best information re- 
specting it. The information at present 
before them was altogether insufficient ; 
they had none as to the expense of grow- 
ing wheat in Ireland, or as to what would be 
a fair protecting price for the Irish farmer. 
They had no satisfactory information upon 
many other important points; and he 
should, therefore, vote for the motion of 
his noble friend. 

Lord Mountjoy contended, that any 
delay in the measure would be’ of the 
greatest injury to Ireland, where the 
farmers would abstain from sowing wheat, 
till they knew what would be the protec- 
tion they were to expect. His lordship 
repeated the arguments so often urged 
respecting the advantage to be derived by 
this country from the circulation of her 
manufactures in Ireland. They had been 
told, that Ireland was a log round the neck 
of England ; but if this was the case, what 
had been the cause of it? He would an- 
swer—the want of capital ; and he would 
add, that the only means of furnishing 
capital to that country was to encourage 
her agriculture, and to enable her to bring 
her corn to this country. By this means 
her prosperity would be insured, and in- 
stead of becoming a burthen upon Eng- 
land, she would become one of her chief 
supports. With these sentiments, he felt 
it his duty to vote in favour of the Bill, 
and against the motion of the noble earl. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that con- 
scious of the vital importance of the sub- 
ject now before the House, it had received 
from him the most anxious consideration ; 
and the result was, that he was more firmly 
fixed than ever in the opinions he had 
originally maintained. He admitted to 
his noble friend, that there were some 
points on which sufficient inquiry had not 
taken place, namely, on the mode of tak- 
ing the averages of corn, and regulating 
the assize of bread. These, however, 
were topics by no means essentially con-. 
nected with the Bill before the House; 
and he must say, in justice to the noble 
earl at the head of the committee last 
year, that he never saw a chairman labour 
so hard as he did to get evidence of all 
sorts, For himself, he only viewed the 
measure as a protection to the British 
farmer, and therefore he did not care 
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much about the precise importation price 
that might be fixed. In this view, think- 
ing that the price ought not to be lower 
than 80s., he would have been prepared 
to go as far as even 90 or 95s., as being 
calculated more effectually to secure do- 
mestic supply, and when the proper time 
arrived he should be prepared to assign 
his reasons for this opinion. Ia the mean 
time he should advert to some parts of the 
evidence before the committee, on which 
his noble friend (earl Grey) had com- 
mented. It was true that Mr. Mant, one 
of the persons examined, had given it as 
his opinion that 72s. would repay the 
farmer; but this was on the supposition 
of the removal of the income tax, and of 
the wages of labour being lowered. The 
former of these conditions had indeed~ 
taken place ; but were the petitioners, he 
would ask, prepared to consent to the 
latter? Would they not find it better to 
leave bread somewhat dear, with good 
wages, than cheap bread and no wages at: 
all? The latter of these alternatives, he was 
sorry to say, was the situation of many of 
- the agricultural labourers in his part of 
the country, where bread indeed was 
cheap, but, from the want of employment, 
they had no wages. His noble friend 


had called upon the House to stop legis- 
lating on this subject, until the currency 
of the country had recovered its standard 


value. This, if listened to, he feared 
would entail an absolute prohibition on 
the measure for years to come. It by no 
means followed, that if SOs. was fixed as 
the importation price, it would be also the 
minimum price of corn. This was contra- 
dicted by the whole history of our corn 
laws; and during many years of the last 
century the average price had been only 
- 35s., while if the importation price was 
likely to be the minimum price, it should 
have been as high as 60s. He would re- 
peat,.that the distress among the agricul- 
tural labourers was extreme; and if agri- 
culture was not protected, they would 
naturally crowd into the towns, and thus, 
by competition, lower the price of manu- 
facturing labour. His object was to afford 
such protection to home supply as would, 
‘upon an average of years, secure abun- 
dance, for the supply was necessarily re- 
gulated by the demand. He was dis- 
posed to speak with every respect of the 
ere ae but on questions of this sort, 

e had seldom witnessed enlightened pro- 
ceedings on the part of the great body of 
the merchants and manufacturers, They 
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were too apt to consider the present alone, » 


without looking forward to future years, 
There was only one way of enlightenin 

the lower orders on a subject of this kind, 
and that was'by making them experience 
the beneficial effects of the law which the 
Legisiature should enact. It was a 


quent argument in the mouths of the ma. 


nufacturers, that if we imported grain to 
the amount of a million, we exported 
manufactures toa similar amount. There 
never was a more unfounded opinion than 
this. If by the protection of agriculture 
the whole of this corn was raised by our 
own farmers, would not this be preferableto 
the manufacturer in every point of view? 
It was impossible to enumerate the variety 
of ways in which the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes created a demand for 
manufactures. 

Tne Earl of Darnley expressed his high 
satisfaction at the speech of his noble 
friend who had just sat down, by the 
strong arguments contained in which he 
had been confirmed in opinions which he 
had long entertained. At the same time 
he was anxious that the House should 
proceed with every possible degree of 
deliberation, and that they should not 
move a step with the Bill, while it was 
possible to say that a single piece of evi- 
dence on the subject was wanting. By 
this course, he was convinced the land- 
owners would be far from losers. Als 
though he was satisfied, in his own 
mind, that the restrictive price of 80s, 
would not raise the quartern loaf above 
1s., yet he thought that, in a measure on 
which so much agitation pervaded the 
public mind, further inquiry ought to 
take place; and, therefore, he should 
give his vote in favour of the motion. 

Lord Grenville, in a luminous and ela- 
borate speech, contended that the only 
safe line of conduct for the House to adopt 
was to abstain from all legislative inter- 
ference on the subject. If, he said, a just 
light did not even yet pervade the coun- 
cils of the country upon it, he should de- 
plore it as a calamity. He conjured the 
House not to take any step without well 
understanding their ground. The facts 
before them were sufficient to shew the 
consequences of proceeding upon any 
mistaken principle. The committee had 
felt that the House would not discharge 
its duty unless it resumed the inquiry 
before any alteration took place in the 
laws. He was of the same opinion. The 
first object of the inquiry ought to be inte 
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the capability of the country to supply 
the full quantity required for its subsist- 
ence. The number of acres might be 
extended to three times, or even thirty 
times as many as were now sown with 
corn, if sufficient capital could be em- 
ployed in their cultivation. But the 
quantity of capital requisite to effect this 
object was a material consideration, as 
well as to ascertain at what price the corn 
could be grown. Respecting the neces- 
sity of fixing the price at 80s., the evi- 
dence, so far from agreeing, had been 
completely contradictory ; yet the House 
was about to legislate on a subject which 
was to be permanent, and to fix a price, 
caleunlated at a time when money was 
greatly depreciated, while the Chancellor 


‘of the Exchequer had declared that there 


was a prospect of the currency rising to 
its former level in the very next year. 
This was a most important reason for 
going into the inquiry, and it was the 
only way in which the House could dis- 
charge its duty to the country. He was 
unable to discover what other effect the 
measure could have than to raise the price 
of corn. But another question was, what 
effect it would have on the wages of the 
labourer? The House should proceed to 
inquire what would be the effect of an 
increase of the price of labour? If the 
price of bread increased, and the price 
of labour did not increase, what then 
would be the condition of the labourer? 
The wisest thing, in his opinion, would be 
to abstain from legislating at all. He 
would never assent to any doctrine whith 
separated the manufacturing from the 
agricultural interests ; and if there was any 
one interest that could be more injured 
by the measure than another, he would 
say that this was the body of landholders, 
on whom it would entail the greatest mis- 
chief. It was, therefore, a matter that 
ought to be looked at and sifted to the 
very bottom. He would wish to propose 
an inquiry into the causes which have 
kept corn at the high prices at which it so 
long had been; and if it should appear 
owing to the difficulty of importing corn 
at any period from abroad, on what prin- 
ciple could it be argued that this high 
price w uld not continue when importa- 
tion wis prohibited ? Importation ought, 
on the other hand, to be entirely free from 
Ireland; if not, where was the justice of 
the Union? Nothing could be more just 
or important than the knitting together 
the interests of Great Britain and Ireland. 
(VOL. XXX.) 
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Yet, when all the ports of the world were 
to be shut against the British consumer, 
except Ireland, it then became the House 
to consider that they had a duty to per- 


form as British subjects. He objected to 


the very imperfect and inaccurate state- 
ments of the averages on which it must 
be utterly unsafe to found a permanent 
measure, and insisted that the market 
price bore no regular proportion to the 
standard price. That the Bill was meant 


to have the effect of raising the price of — 


corn was plain, else why uniformly put 
this question—to what price must coru 
rise to give it protection? That it most 
also have the effect of keeping out of this 
country the foreign corn which formerly 
came into it, till it reached 80s. was equally 
clear. He should ask a question, which he 
was surprised had not been put in this 
report, What had been the cause of the 
exceeding high price of grain for many 
years past? And if that question was an- 
swered—the difficulty of getting corn from 
abroad—which he was sure it would be, 
that should certainly deter the House from 
proceeding farther. With regard to fo- 
reign supply, he much doubted whether, 
under any circumstances, France could 
now supply this country with any consi- 
derable quantity of corn, so long as that 
law continued in force which prohibited 
the exportation of corn from that country 
when it was at 49s. the quarter. Uponthe 
general question of dependence, the pre- 
sent was not the time for entering; but 
when that time did arrive, he should be 
prepared to maintain the opinion, that a 
more pernicious maxim than the vain 
imagination that a commercial country 
could keep itself wholly independent of 
foreign supply,—in other words, that we 
should cut ourselves off from commercial 
intercourse with Europe to a certain ex; 
tent,—-never entered into the policy of an 

state. There was another subject whieh 
had been altogether omitted in every dis- 
cussion of the present measure, both in 
another place, and in the opening speech 
of his noble friend :_ he alluded to the dis- 
tilleries, Had they no connexion with the 
proposed measure? and how would its ope< 
ration affect the revenue, by increasing the 
price of the raw material? Not a word 
had been said upon that subject, and yet 
their lordships would be surprised to hear 
the amount of revenue which was put to 
hazard by legislating on it. He implored 
their lordships from every consideration, 
in cae to themselves, in justice to their 
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country, not to precipitate a question af- 
fecting the vital interests of the whole. 
nation, whether agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, or commercial.. As yet they had the 
evidence only on one side, and they had 
no evidence to prove what would be the 
effect of the measure upon the manufac- 
turing classes of the community. For 
himself he had no possible motive that 
could bias him in the judgment he had 
formed. If be bad interests, they were in- 
terwoven with those of the agriculturists 
of the country ; if he had connexions that 
might influence him, they were to be 
found among the landed proprietors ; nay, 
if he looked higher, and had any public 
prejudices, he did not blush to say that 
they also pointed the same way, for tothe 
landed interest this country owed its pre- 
sent greatness among the nations of the 
world. -Yet, with all those feelings about 
him, he most solemnly pronounced it as 
his opinion, that the intended measure 
would be an impolitic one; and he there- 
fore again entreated their lordships to 
pause, to inquire, to reflect, if they hoped 
to discharge their duty to themselves, and 
to their country. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that what- 
ever differences might subsist between 
himself and the noble baron who had just 
sat down, he would frankly confess that 
he had never heard a question discussed 
with more candour and fairness than the 
mcg had been, not .only by that noble 

aron, but also by the noble earl who 
opened the question. The question they 
had to determine was, whether they had 
or had not a sufficient body of evidence 
before them to entertain the Bill that had 
been brought up that day from the House 
of Commons; and he should proceed very 
briefly to state his reasons for thinking that 
they had enough. Were the measure one 
which stood upon the narrow ground of 
affording relief to a particular class of the 
community, he would not support it; not 
from any want of feeling towards the suf- 
ferings of any separate body of men, nor 


from any indisposition to alleviate those 


aufferings, but because, from long expe- 
perience, he had come to the conclusion 
hat you cannot relieve one class of people 
without injuring some other class more or 
less. Upon that subject there was a great 
deal of mistaken legislation in our statute 
books; but with regard to the present 
Measure, it was so far. from being one 
which looked only to the relief of a parti- 


cular class, that it embraced the interests | 


-‘ment intended to pursue. 
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of all, and of the poor above all. What 
had been the course of the question now 
before them? It had occupied the atten. 
tion of Parliament for three years; and 
during the last session the subject was re. | 


| newed ; but nothing was done respectin 


it, except a partial act of legislation, be. 
cause it was thought necessary that more 
inquiry should be instituted, and more 
information obtained. That inquiry had 
been gone into, and the result of it was 
the mass of evidence now upon the tables 
of both Houses of Parliament. One thing 
was most certain, that whatever it might 
be thought necessary to do, should be 
done without delay. If they meant to 
legislate, they should legislate at once ; but 
their pace ought neither to be quickened 
nor retarded by the clamour out of doors, 
The injury which the country was sustain. 
ing from indecision and procrastination 
was great. Many estates could not be 
sold, many farms could not be let, and 
many landlords who were disposed to 
lower their rents, could not do so, tillit 
was known decisively what course Parlia- 
Neither land 
nor labour could stand upon its true foot- 
ing in the present uncertainty of this mea- 
sure. The next question was, whether the 
noble earl had laid any sufficient ground 
for inducing the House to demand further 
inquiry ; and after the most attentive con- 
sideration which he had been able to give 
to the speech of that noble earl, he was 
decidedly of opinion that no such ground 
had been shewn. One of the arguments 
urged ‘by the noble earl, was the contra. 
dictory evidence which had been given: 
but surely he could not suppose that by 
continuing the inquiry he would be able to 
get rid of that contradiction in the tes- 
timony. Such contradiction must inevi- 
tably. exist. If a farmer were asked at 
what expense he could cultivate his farm, 
his replies must depend upon the country 
in which it might be situated, the nature 
of the soil, and whether it happened to be 
in a manufacturing or agricultural dis 
trict. Upon the whole, he really did not 
see how further inquiry could throw new 
light upon the subject. Upon the question 
of averages, he should merely say, that 
those averages having been the existing 
ones for the last twenty years, it would be 
more expedient to legislate upon them 
than to proceed to make any alteration in 
them. He had been at great pains to 
examine that subject, and the result of all 
his investigations was, that he felt fully 
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ersuaded they were not liable to any. 
fraud or trick, as they were now taken. If 
they altered the averages at the same time 
they altered the prices, they would not 
be able fairly or fully to judge of the 
effects of the present measure. Another 
question connected with the Bill was the 
assize; and undoubtedly as long as the 
assize continued as at present, the people 
of this metropolis would eat their bread 
dearer than those who resided in parts 
which were beyond the operation of that 
regulation. His opinion upon the subject 
was, that under certain modifications it 
would be better to get rid of the assize 
_altegether, With respect to the petitions 
which had been presented, he felt most 
thoroughly disposed to pay every respect 
to them, as containing the wishes of a 
great portion of the people of this country ; 
but he was persuaded that accidental cir- 
cumstances alone had prevented their 
lordships table from being loaded with 
petitions from Ireland, in support of the 
measure; and he mentioned it only to 
impress upon their attention, that they had 
to legislate for the population of the whole 
empire. It was un:ioubtedly a question of 
great difficulty, and one which had created 
great difference of opinion; but he be- 
lieved, if the united kingdoms were can- 
vassed throughout, more would be found 
favourable than adverse to. the measure, 
It was the duty of Parliament to legislate 
deliberately, and, having formed its opi- 
nion to proceed with that measure which 
it might, in its wisdom, deem most. expe- 
dient for the benefit of the whole empire. 

Their lordships divided on ear] Grey’s 
motion, 

COntENtS 18 


Present ...81 


List of the Minority. © 
DUKES. Fortescue 
Sussex Darnley 
Gloucester Grey 
Devonshire Breadalbane 
Argyll VISCOUNTS, 
MARQUISSES, Bulkeley 
ouglas Torrington 
Wellesley BARONS. 
EARLS. Grenville 
Derby Kin 
Essex Calthorpe 
Stanhope 


Earl Spencer was obliged to leave the 
House before the division, on account of 
indisposition. The duke of Somerset 
paired off with lord Caasilis. 


Protest ON THE REJECTION OF 
Grey’s Motion.] The following Protest 
was entered upon the Journals : 

DISSENTIENT, 

« Because inquiry has been deemed 
necessary to afford this House full infor- 
mation respecting the state of the growth, 
the commerce, and the consumption of 
grain, and all laws relating thereto, pre- 
vious to the adoption of any new regula- 
tion on these subjects. 

« Because, though a committee has been 
appointed for the purpose of such inquiries, 
and has produced a voluminous Report, 
containing much information respecting 
the matters referred to their consideration, 
it is acknowledged in that Report that the 
investigation is not complete, and it is an- 
ticipated as the opinion of this House, that 
it will be proper to resume the inquiry be- 
fore any alteration takes place in the laws 
affecting the interests both of the growers 
and consumers of corn, > 

“‘ Because, with the obvious deficiency 
of information thus acknowledged in the 
Report of the Committee “itself, and with 
the strong doubts which so many persons 
entertain as to the propriety of making’ 
any change in the existing laws, we 
cannot think it expedient to proceed to 
legislate upon a subject, which, of all 
others, requires the fullest and most patient 
investigation, and in which the «mischief 
of any error must be so extensive and dan- 
gerous. 

(Signed,) Aucustus Freperick. 
FReperick. 
STANHOPE. 

Essex. 
Kine. 
TorRINGTON, 
GRENVILLE. 
Grey.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 13. - 


ProcEEDINGS upon CoMPLAINT THAT 
THE APPROACHES TO THE House WERE 
occuPieD BY A Mititary Force.) The 
orders of the day being read, for taking 
into further consideration the Minutes of 
the Proceedings upon the matter of the 
Complaint made upon Monday last, that 
the Approaches to the House were occu- 
pied by a Military Force; and for the 
attendance of the High Bailiff of West- 
minster, and Magistrates, 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer said, that 
the object of the House in taking these 
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minutes into their consideration, must be 
to secure on the part of the Police a vigo- 
rous discharge of their duty. He believed, 
since last Monday, every person was satis- 
tisfied with their conduct. Parliament 
had never held their sittings in greater 
security—had never been less in danger 
of interruption. With respect to what 
had taken place on the day he had named, 
he thought it unnecessary to say any 
thing now. It appeared that every pre- 
caution had previously been taken by 
the Secretary of State which common 
prudence could dictate. He regretted 
that it had’ been found necessary to call 
out the military; but the propriety of 
doing this under the circumstances of the 
case, he believed, would not be questioned, 
and he thought it would be seen that 
hardly any blame attached to the civil 
power, if, for once, it had not been able to 
preserve the peace, and afford full pro- 
tection. If on this subject there was any 
difference of opinion, he trusted the House 
would think the conduct of the Police 
since Monday had atoned for their first 
errors. Conceiving it would be best not 


to revive the unfortunate events of Monday 
night, and that there would be no objec- 
tion to pass over what had occurred, he 


should move, that the said orders be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Whitbread was sorry to be under 
the necessity of bringing back to the recol- 
lection of the House, the evidence which 
was taken on the night in question, from 
the nature and effect of which he con- 
ceived the motion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman was by no means such a motion as 
the House could agree to, with a due 
regard to its own character. The right 
hon. gentleman, however, had not con- 
tented himself with merely moving, that 
the order should be discharged, but had 
intimated that the magistrates were almost 
without blame; and, by a panegyric 
upon their subsequent conduct, seemed 
desirous of at once wiping out all recol- 
lection of their previous proceedings. 
Now, what was the real history of the trans- 
action? With respect to the precautions 
taken, upon ‘the part of the Secretary of 
State and that of the Speaker, nothing 
could have been more proper or creditable 
to their vigilance; but, unfortunately, 
those precautions were rendered nugatory 
by the conduct of the magistrates to whom 
the execution of the orders given was en- 
trusted. Notice, it was seen, had been 


given to the High Bailiff of Westminster of 


the possibility of a tumult, and of the pro. 
priety of his being prepared with proper 
assistants to prevent as much as possible 
its pernicious effects. But what was his 
conduct? Why, he issued sunimonses in 
the usual way for eighty persons to attend, 
of whom about forty obeyed his summons, 
He had ‘no account of those persons, how. 
ever, and seemed to have adopted no 
method with regard to their organization, 
and not one of the witnesses who were 
examined seemed to have observed the 
existence of any outrage, at a moment 
when one member of the House had com. 
plained of being nearly rode over bya 
troop of horse. He thought the apathy 
which had been displayed on this occasion 
should form a subject for very rigorous 
inquiry ; as he was convinced, if the con- 
stables, of whom it appeared not less than 
150 were in attendance, had been properly 
mustered and judiciously directed, at an 
early hour in the afternoon, all necessity 
for the interference of the military would 
have been obviated; and if it was not 
probable, it was, at least, possible, that all 
the disgraceful scenes which had taken 
place would have been prevented. Under 
this impression he could not concur in the 
vote which bad been proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman, of passing over con- 
duct lightly, which he could not but view 
with great jealousy in persons to whom 
the protection of the House was entrusted, 
He thought, with a view to the future, that 
it was essential something like the disap- 
probation of the House towards the con- 
duct of the magistrates should be mani- 
fested. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the House would re 


collect that it was understood, on the night 


alluded to, that inforaration should ‘be 
given to the magistrates of the feelings 
which the House entertained of their con- 
duct. [Mr. Whitbread here remarked, 
that there was nothing on the Journals te 
this effect.} Mr. Bathurst, in continua- 
tion, observed, that Mr. Morris, the high 
bailiff, was in fact under the direction of 
other magistrates, at the head of whom 
was sir N, Conant, who at the time the out- 
rages were taking place, was acting as the 
chief, from whom orders were received; 
but from the immense multitude which had 
assembled, he believed it was impossible 
to have avoided calling out the military. 
With respect to the assertion, that the 
calling out the military had produced the 
other outrages which had been committed, 
he believed this would not for a moment 
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be credited, when it was known that be- 
fore the military had arrived in Palace- 
yard, sir N. Conant had actually been 
called away to suppress riots of a com- 
plexion equally dangerous, which had 
braken out in other parts of the town. It 
was very true, that the magistrates had 
not placed themselves without the avenues 
of the House, because such situations were 
attended with imminent danger—one or 
two of the constables having been abso- 
jutely incapacitated from the exercise of 
their duties by blows received from brick- 
bats. As far, however, as they could, 
consistently with the strength of the force 
under their orders, they had taken every 
means to resist the gross attacks which 
were made. Upon the whole, he saw no- 
thing which called for punishment upon 
those individuals, or indeed merited the 
further cognizance of the House. 

Mr. Wynn was of opinion that it was 
impossible to pass over tue conduct of the 
magistrates without notice. He would 


recall to the recollection of the House, that 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) had objected 
to any admonition being given to those 
persons on Monday night, because he 
considered that any discussion upon the 
subject would have kept them from those 


duties which at that time required their 
presence. Jt was then understood that 
their conduct was liable to inquiry on a 
future occasion, and, in obedience to that 
feeling, he conceived an inquiry should 
now take place. He thought with his 
hon, friend (Mr. Whitbread), that the con- 
duct of the High Bailiff had been particu- 
larly reprehensible, because he was the 
person, of all others, to whom he believed 
the House ought to look for protection, 
and yet he, of all others, seemed to be 
most ignorant of what was passing. With 
respect to the hazard in which it was 
stated by the right hon. gentleman, who 
spoke last, the constables would have been 
placed by remaining without the doors of 
the House, he considered it of less im- 
portance that they should run risks, than 
that the members of the House should be 
prevented from performing their parlia- 
mentary duties. It was, in fact, a neces- 
sary attendant upon the office of constable, 
that he should expose his person to danger; 
and if such an excuse were to be received 
as a groand for neglect of duty, the ne- 
Cessary consequence wovld be, that on all 
occasions the military must be resorted to. 
Upon the whole, he could not help being 
of opinion, that there had been great re- 
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missness on the part of the magistrates and 
civil power; and with this feeling he 
thought their conduct should not be 
assed over without an expression of the 
feeling of the House upon the subject. 

Mr. F. Douglas thought it of import- 
ance, that the conduct of the civil officers 
should be minutely inquired into, not so 
much with a view to punish or to censure 
the past, as to guard against a recurrence 
of the evil complained of. However he 
might regret some of the events which 
had taken place, he should always re- 
member with pleasure the firmness and 
dignity which that House had displayed, 
and exult in the reflexion, that not one of 
its members had mistaken the clamour of 
a mob for the voice of the people. 

Mr. Lockhart was willing that the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place should be 
consigned to oblivion, as far as the punish- 
ment of the magistrates was concerned ; 
but he wished their recollection to sur 
vive, in order that such measures of pre- 
caution might be taken as should make it 
unnecessary to call out the military on any 
similar occasion. He wished to see the 
constables young, healthy, and vigorous, 
instead of decayed and decrepid men, 
like those which he had seen on the late 
occasion, who appeared to be incapable of 
acting with effect, although he found they 
had foolish vanity enough to be jealous of 
each other. He understood such a feeling 
had caused a difference between the offi- 
cers from Bow-street and those of other 
offices. He was of opinion that a civil 
force, better headed, and better organized, 
ought to be at hand on’ such occasions. 
He wished the old law, of calling out 


the house-keepers of each parish when . 


the public peace was endangered, were 
again resorted to, places of rendezvous 
named, and other arrangements made for 
their being speedily assembled, and ef- 
fectually engaged to quell the disturb- 
ance. If such measures were not adopted, 
the capital might one day fall into the 
hands of a mob, who might not be kept 
down till they had done it great, and 
almost irreparable injury. He took oc- 
casion to censure the conduct of certain 
persons forming the jury on a coroner’s 
inquest, who had promulgated authori- 
tauively what they took upon them- 
selves to lay down as the law, though he 
would not acknowledge it to be so. He 
controverted the opinions published by 
the jury, who lately sat on the body of the 
officer unfortunately killed in Burlington- 
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street, refuted the doctrine which they 
had attempted to inculcate, and, supporting 
himself on the authority of lord Mansfield, 
contended that the right of the parties 
entrusted with the care of any place 


“assailed by a mob, to use the weapons with 


which they were armed, to the destruc- 
tion of the assailants, was only to be de- 
termined by the necessity of the case, 
Mr. Addington observed, that the charges 
brought against the magistrates seemed to 
be, that they had not been in their proper 
stations at the time of the riot, and that 
they had not made a judicious disposition 


. of the civil force. Now, the first charge 


could only amount to an error in judg- 


‘ment; and he admitted that if they had 


been on the outside of the building, they 
would have been better able to direct the 
constables. As to the second charge, he 
thought it too much to expect, that on the 
first occasion, they should have been able 


- to make the most judicious disposition of 


the civil power, which it was possible to 
make. ‘The chief magistrate of Bow- 
street had been desired to be present at 
the Secretary of State’s office during the 
evening in question. From a laudable 
degree of zeal he came down to the House 
in the beginning of the evening, and there 
continued till between eight and nine 
o’clock, being then on the outside of the 
building, when he was called suddenly 
away, his presence being necessary in an- 
other quarter of the town. The magis- 
trates within were not aware that he was 
ealled off, and it was from this, he be- 
lieved, that the circumstances had taken 
place which had given rise to the imputa- 


* tion of remissness, The conduct of the 


magistrates had been marked, since that 
period, with a great degree of zeal and 
assiduity, and he hoped the House would 
not think it proper to visit them with a 
punishment so heavy as its censure. 

Mr. Whitbread explained, that it was 
not his intention to lump all the magis- 
trates, who had been examined, in the 
charge which he thought should be made 
against some of them, It was well for the 
right hon. gentleman who defended them 
to confound them ; but he did not mean to 
attack them altogether. 

Mr. Hanimersley thought the police laws 
defective, there being no provision for an 
extraordinary number of constables in case 
of riots. He. hoped that the persons to 
whom this department of the government 
was entrusted, would pay attention to the 
subject. : 
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_ Mr. Butterworth said, that he had expe- 
rienced some difficulty in reaching his 
carriage, about eight o’clock of the eve. 
ning in question; but on that occasion, ag 
well as on his return to the House about an 
hour afterwards, the constables exerted. 
themselves to the utmost to clear the Way, 

Sir C. Monck observed, that the Speaker 
of the House was not supposed to know 
any thing about the preservation of the 
peace; having givenorders for their attende 


ance, it was the duty of the magistrates to © 


take all préper measures. He thought it 
most extraordinary that a verdict of 
murder had been returned against the 
soldiers, while it did not appear that any 
rioters were in custody, or that any at« 
tempt at arson or murder had appeared on 
the part of the populace. 

Mr. Addington stated there were at least 
thirty rioters in custody. : 

Mr. Wrottesley could not agree that the 
magistrates were altogether exempt from 
blame. He remarked on the evidence of 
the high bailiff, who had stated that he 
had about 50 out of his 80 constables 
about the House; that that force was in- 
sufficient to repress the mob ; but that he 
did not take any measures to procure ad- 
ditional force, relying on Messrs. Baker 
and Birnie, whom he knew were in at- 
tendance. He did not, however, com- 
municate with them. His reliance on 
Mr. Baker was much to his credit, as there 
was a marked difference between the con- 
duct of that gentleman and that of the 
other persons who had. been examined at 
the bar. He thought the high bailiff 
blameable in not communicating with the 
police magistrates. Some measures, he 
thought, should be taken to let the magis- 
trates know that it was necessary for them 
to take proper methods tc stifle tumulis 
in their commencement; for he was confi- 
dent that with the help of a few consta- 
bles at the beginning of the evening the 
riot might have been altogether sup- 
pressed, by taking such persons into cus- 
tody as refused to disperse. He observed, 
that it was extraordinary that none of the 
persons had been apprehended, who had 
defiled the walls about the metropolis with 
the most inflammatory inscriptions. He 
thought this might have been done by 
the ordinary exertion of the Police. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins stated, that as fat 
as he had witnessed the conduct of the 
magistrates on the night in question, - 
had been very active. The high bailifi 
he thought, had exerted himself to the ul 
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most of his power. The civil power was 
by no means adequate. Having filled the 
oifice of sheriff, on the occasion of former 
riots, he had witnessed the conduct of 
Messrs. Baker and Birnie, who had read 
the Riot Act to their own great danger, 
with laudable zea] and courage. In those 
riots he found, that of the constables for 
Westminster, never more than 10 attended. 
The motion for the discharge of the 
orders was then put and carried. > 


Sourn Sea Company.] On the order 
of the day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider of the Act 9 Anne, c. 21, for 
for making good deficiencies, and satis- 
fying the public debts; and for erecting 
a corporation to carry on a trade to the 
South Seas, and for the encouragement of 
the fishery ; and for liberty to trade in 
unwrought iron with the subjects of Spain; 
and to repeal the Acts for registering sea- 
men, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer took a 
view of the establishment of the South Sea 
Company, and observed that this corpora- 
tion possessed the exclusive privilege of 
trading to America, from the river Oroo- 
noko, round Cape Horn to the north-west 
coast of that continent. This exclusive 
privilege had for many years been of no 
advantage to that Company; but South 
America having become at last open to 
us, it might become a great obstacle to 
ourcommerce. He therefore had to state 
the terms on which the Company were 
willing to sell it to the country. That 
Company had lent all its capital to the 
Government, for which they received 3/, 
per cent.; and they also obtained a further 
dividend of 3 per cent. on their capital, 
by acting as agents for Government in the 
payment of the dividends of such part of 
the public debt.as existed in 172). By 
the Act of 1813, which would cancel all 
the national debt which existed before the 
establishment of the sinking fund, they 
would lose that 1 per cent. They there- 
fore consented to abandon their exclusive 
privilege of trade, on condition that the 
Government would guarantee this J per 
cent. or about 18,000/. a year to them. 
For this income it was his intention to 
Propose the creation of a fund, by a duty 
on tonnage of ships trading to South 
America, and on the export of goods 
thither, tothe amount of 2I. per cent. The 
fund necessary would be.400,000/.; when 
that sam Was accumulated, the duty would 
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be repealed. A duty of 4/. per cent. on 
goods shipped to South America would 
expire on the 16th of March, so that a 
renewal of only half that duty would be 
necessary. He concluded by moving the 
following Resolutions: 1. ‘¢ That the ex- 
clusive right of trade granted to the South 
Sea Company by an Act made in the 9th 
year of the reign of queen Anne, do cease 
and determine. 2. That, in considera- 
tion of the surrender of such~exclusive 
right, a guarantee fund be created in any 
of the public funds or annuities, bearing 
an interest of 3/. per centum per annum, 
which shall accumulate until it amounts 
to the sum of 610,464/. 3s. capital stock, 
bearing an interest at 3/, per centum per 
annum, and such capital stock shall then 
be transferred to the said Company. 3. 
That until the said sum of 610,464l. 3s. 
capital stock shall be so accumulated and 
transferred as aforesaid, it shall be lawful 
for the lords: commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury to direct the issue, out of 
the consolidated fund of Great Britain, 
from time to time, of such sums of money 
as may be necessary to enable the said 
Company to pay a dividend of 4 per 
centum per annum on their trading stock, 
after applying to that purpose all the 
funds of the said Company which now are 
or may remain applicable thereto. 4. 
That a duty of 1s. 6d. shall be granted, 
for a time to be limited, for and upon 
every ton burthen of every ship or vessel 
entering outwards or inwards in any port 
of the United Kingdom to or from any 
port or place within the limits of the sole 
and exclusive trade granted to the said 
Company by the said Act. 5. That a 


custom duty of 2/. be charged upon every - 


100/. of the value of all goods, wares, or 
merchandize, the growth, produce, or ma- 
nufacture of the United Kingdom, exported 
to any of the said ports or places, for a 
time to be limited.”’ The first resolation 
being put,- 

Mr. Bennet thought the proposition just 
and equitable; but he wished to make some 
observations on the state of the country 


‘which was the subject of the law on which 


they were deliberating, viz. South Ame- 
rica. All that continent was now in arms, 
and the spectacle of a great nation strug- 
gling for liberty had always been re- 
garded with peculiar interest by this coun- 
try. He wished to know whether any steps 
had been taken by this country to mediate 
between the mother country and the colo~ 
nies? The consequence of the dreadful 
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| struggle had been, that in the kingdom of 


Mexico, no less than one million of human 
beings had been destroyed in 1813 and 
1814. From the Oroonoko to Cumana the 
country was a perfect waste. To give an 
idea of the horrible nature of the war, he 
should state, that when the city of Valen- 
cia surrendered to the royalists, the capi- 


ulation was sworn to on the altar, and 


high mass was performed in presence of 
the parties; when the old Spaniards en- 
tered the town, within twelve hours they 
gave it up to pillage, and executed the 


_ unhappy patriots who remained in it. 


Had any offer of mediation been made on 
the part of this country? He knew that 
offers had been made to, and rejected by 
the Cortes; but there was a difference be- 
tween a Cortes under the influence of the 
monopolists of Cadiz, and Ferdinand the 
7th. From the cruelty and ferocity of 


Ferdinand, perhaps they had as‘ little to 


expect, but some attempts at least shouid 
be made. A man had been sent as viceroy 
to the new world, who, after having be- 
trayed an army to the French in his own 
country, had gone to America, where, 
without taking active steps to suppress the 
rebellion, he issued such orders as deluged 
that continent in blood. An expedition 
had since been sent out to South America, 
commanded, to his disgrace, by a British 
officer. That expedition he prayed to 
God might perish on the shores of the 
New World! This country had to choose 
between eighteen million of free people, 
and nine million of slaves—between a 
people who had opened their ports to us, 


and a despotic Court who had persecuted 


ovr merchants, insulted our trade, and 
oppressed our subjects. It had been said, 
that Great Britain had remained neutral 
in the contest. This, he believed, was 
not true. During the war in the Penin- 
sula, under the very eye of sir Henry 
Wellesiey, an expedition had been sent 


-. to the New World, fitted out by British 
“money, the troops appointed with British 


arms and clothing. The conduct of the 
governors of Curagoa was of the same 
description. They received the fugitives 


- of the royalist party, provided them with 


arms and ammunition, to renew their at- 
tempts. But when the patriots were driven 


out in their turn, they excluded them 


from the islands, and forced them to seek 
and find protection from Petion, a black 
—the excellent man who governed a. part 
of St. Domingo. The patriots of America 
had to complain of us for a breach of en- 
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gagement towards them; the Cortes and 
people of Spain had also to complain of 
us, for having suffered their constitution 
to be destroyed, and themselves to be 
delivered over to an usurper—for such 
was Ferdinand the 7th. ‘The hon. member 
expressed a wish to know by what mi. 
nister the Regent had been advised to 
send the Order of the Garter to Ferdj. 
nand, and to acceptthe Order of the Golden 
Fleece? and he also desired to learo, 
whether the British Government had ep. 
tered itto any treaty or engagement 
whatever, guaranteeing the South Ame. 
rican colonies to Spain? ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer trusted 
the committee would see the propriety of 
his declining on this occasion to enter into 
details of such delicacy as were referred 
to by the hon. member, and the more so 
as the hon. member’s observations were 
not properly relevant to the subject before 
the committee. He had, however, no 
difficulty in stating, that upon the offer of 
mediation which had been made on our 
part between Spain and its colonies, his 
Majesty’s ministers were always ready to 
act. In our endeavours, indeed, to pro- 
core independence and liberty for Old 
Spain, we had ever been equally anxious 
to obtain the liberty of itscolonies, Upon 
the commercial advantage likely to ac. 
crue to this country from the establish- 
ment of a complete freedom of trade in 
South America, he-should at present ab- 
stain from delivering any opinion ; but, 
however interesting or -important tha 
freedom might be, neutrality, in the pre- 
sent contest between South America and 
the mother country, was the duty and the 
resolution of Great Britain; which nevet 
could attempt to seek -any object, how- 
ever beneficial, from a connexion with 
the former, that should be tainted with 
any thing like treachery towards the 
latter. 

Mr. Whitbread thought, that as the sub- 
ject before the committee referred to the 
opening of a free trade with South Ame 
rica, the opportunity had been very pro 
perly chosen by his hon. friend to bring 
forward the questions to which he hal 
adverted. The proposition being to opel 
the South American ports, his hon, frien! 
very naturally submitted some inquiries 
with regard to that country. His hou, 
friend had therefore asked, whether, if 
the contest in which (he would not. say 
the colonies, but) New Spain was engage! 
with Old Spain, the government of the 
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country had observed neutrality ? That 
New Spain had experienced the most 
atrocious treatment, as well from the late 
as from the present government of Spain, 
was an undeniable fact ; and it was desir- 
able for the credit and the interest of this 
country, to know whether the right hon. 
gentleman was able to deny that any 
nioney, arms, or equipment, had been fur- 
nished by our Government, for the purpose 
of suppressing the patriots of New Spain, 
in their laudable rebellion against the 
tyranny of the mother country. It was 
also desirable to know whether, as bis hon. 
friend’s question imported, any of our 
colonial governors had refused that hos- 
pitality to the patriots which had been 
granted to their oppressors ; for such par- 
tiality would be obviously inconsistent 
with those principles of neutrality which 
the right hon. gentleman professed. If, 
indeed, the right’ hon. gentleman were 
not able to deny such partiality and that 
it had -been actually evinced, the patriots 
of New Spain would have the best founded 
reason to complain of our conduct, nay, 
that our offer of impartial mediation was 
by no means sincere. If, then, under such 
circumstances, the people of New Spain 
should succeed in their gallant efforts to 
shake off the yoke of their persecutors, 
and to raise their country to that inde- 
pendent station to which it was entitled, 
the best interests of this country were but 
too likely to suffer, for it was the best 
interest of Great Britain to caltivate an 
amicable connexion with New Spain. 
On these grounds, therefore, he lamented 
that the right hon. gentleman had de- 
clined to afford any explanation respect- 
ing the points referred to by his hon. 
friend. It was, he presumed, a mere 
omission on the part of the right hon. 
geatleman, not to have noticed his hon. 
friend’s allusion to the grant of the Order 
of the Garter to Ferdinand, and the ac- 
ceptance of that of the Golden Fleece by 


the Prince Regent; for such marks of | 


esteem towards such a person as Ferdi- 
nand did certainly not seem very com- 
patible with the feelings likely to belong 
to any prince reigning over a free people. 

e minister who had advised such pro- 
ceedings ought to be made known; and 
he hoped this, with the other questions so 
properly submitted by his hon. friend, re- 
specting our conduct towards the usurper, 
Ferdinand, would be satisfactorily an- 
swered by the right hon. gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
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that no money or assistance whatever had 
been supplied by this country to enable 
the Spanish government to subdue New 
Spain. As to the Order of the Garter and 
the Golden Fleece, he could not think that 
such interchange of ceremonies formed an 
object worthy to cal! for the attention of 
that House. With respect to the recogni- 
tion of Ferdinand, that prince having been 
recognised as the sovereign of Spain, by the 
government with which we bad ofiginally 
treated for the deliverance of that country; 
and by the Cortes also, he ‘should have 
thought it very extraordinary indeed, if 
this country had declined to acknowledge 
his authority. 

Mr. Ponsonby considered the subject of 
South America as one of the greatest im- 
portance and delicacy. He was far from 
recommending one step on either side — 
inconsistent with the good faith of Go- 
vernment, or in violation of our neutrality. 
At the same time he was free to say, that 
there was no foreign country whatever in 
the fate of which Great Britain was so 
much interested as with South America. | 
For he bad no doubt that the establish- 
ment of the independence of that country, 
and the detaching of it from Old Spain, 
was to us an object of the highest import+ 
ance ; but he was equally positive that 
that object, however desirable, should not 
be pursued by any means whatever ins 
compatible with our public faith. It was 
the duty of our Government to attend 
strictly to its engagements, but at the 
same time he should hold it imperiously 
bound in no’ degree to assist the projects 
of Old Spain against the liberties of South 
America. 


Mr. Wynn concurred with his right hon. 
friend as to the propriety of observing a 
strict ran in the present contest 

pa 


between Old in and South America, 
but he could not conceive it compatible 
with that neutrality to refuse that bospi- 
tality to the people of South America ; 
which ws afforded to their opponents. 
This proceeding did certainly not mani- 
fest good faith, and he was surprised at 
the silence of the Chancellor of the Tix: 
chequer upon the ‘subject. But he was 


‘equally surprised at the undue levity . 


with which the right hon. gentleman had 
spoken of the grant of the Order of the 
Garter to Ferdinand. How was-it pos- 
sible that the right hon. gentleman could 
so undervalue an honour which had been 
so highly estimated among the first mo- 
narchs in Europe? This distinction had, 
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indeed, been often anxiously looked for, 
and always gratefully received by the 
most eminent princes, 
that the favour had been refused to the 
present, and also to the last king of Swe- 
den. He believed, indeed, that the pre- 
sent king of Spain was the first covéreign 
of that country who had been favoured 
with this honour since Philip 2, On these 
grounds he’ was astonished at the levity 
with which the right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to express himself with 
regard to what he had denominated the 
* ceremony.’ 

Mr. Alderman Atkins inquired,-whether 
it was intended to abolish the South Sea 
Company altogether? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
in the negative ; but the intention was to 
take the monopoly out of its hands. 

Mr. IWhibread asked, whether any far- 
ther steps had been taken for the libera- 
tion from Ceuta of M. Correa, and the 
gentlemen surrendered by general Camp- 
bell? 

- ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that no opportunity would be lost to pro- 
duce the effect alluded to. 

. Here a conversation arose upon the pro- 
position of a tax of 2 per cent. upon all 
goods exported from Great Britain or Ire- 
land, to South America, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Finlay, 
and Mr. Alderman Atkins took part. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the produce of this tax was to be ap- 
plied in aid of a fund to indemnify the 
South Sea Company, and that it was to 
cease when that indemnity was discharged. 
The two latter objected to it as inconsistent 
with our commercial policy, by imposing 
a tax upon our exported manufactures. 
Mr. Finlay deprecated, and sir J. Newport 
vindicated the policy of the tax upon 
foreign linens, with a view to benefit the 
linen of Ireland and England. The several 
Resolutions were then agreed to. 


ComMITTEE oF Ways AND Mrans— 
New erage Hons: the motion of the 
t 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
. and Means, ; 

Mr. Tierney repeated and enforced his 
objections to the proposition of ‘the right 


hon. gentleman, to grant the ways and. 


means before the supply was voted, con- 
ceiving such a course inconsistent with 
the established practice of Parliament. 
The only supply yet voted was 24 mil- 


It was notorious 


lions, which the proposed amount of ways 
and means would considerably exceed, 
He would be glad to hear upon what 
ground the right hon. gentleman could 
justify such a course of proceeding. Under 
the Act brought forward by the right hon, 
gentleman before Christmas,. which Act 
differed materially from any that preceded 
it, he observed, that the Treasury were in. 
vested with the power of issuing Exche- 
quer-bilis without limit. Indeed, accord. 
ing to this Act, the Treasury might issue 
50 million’ in Exchequer-bills in addition 
to the 8 millions which it was authorized 
to borrow from the Bank. Would the. 


House, then, he would ask, go on in voting 


the ways and means proposed, without 
knowing the amount of Exchequer-bills 
issued in consequence of this extraor: 
dinary Act? 

~The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, thet 
he perfectly agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman in the: general parliamentary 
principle which he had laid down, that the 
ways and means should not exceed the 
supplies voted ; and he hoped he should 
be able to satisfy that right hon. gentle 
man and the House, that on the present 


‘occasion he had not infringed upon that 


principle. The right hon. gentleman 
would himself be convinced, when he re- 


‘minded him that he had omitted two or 


three considerable sums which had been 
voted by Parliament. Among these sums 
was one of twelve millions and a half, for 
the repayment of Exchequer-bills, and 
another of fifteen millions. It should be 
recollected that they had voted supplies to 
the amount of fifty-one millions, and the 
ways and means only for thirty-one mil- 
lions, leaving a deficiency of twenty mil- 
lions to be made good. With regard to 
the act empowering the Treasury to issue 
Exchequer-bills, he did not consider that 
it gave any authority to anticipate the 
aids which had not yet been granted by 
Parliament. There certainly had beenan 
issue of Exchequer-bills, but they were 
not issued upon taxes which Parliament 
had not yet granted, but upon the aid of 
fifteen millions which had been voted last 

ear. 
Mr. Tierney said, that by the plan which 
the right hon. gentleman adopted, he 
might issue Exchequer-bills to an un- 
limited extent. There was the great evil, 
and that we were now, though ina state of 
peace, pursuing the same plan as during 
the war. He certainly thought that the 
whole was irregular.. 
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. The Chancellor of the Exchequer read the 
words of the Act, and repeated, that he did 
not consider the Treasury empowered by 
it to issue -Exchequer-bills to an unlimited 
extent, because Parliament might after- 
wards grant supplies to cover them. The 
accounts of those Exchequer-bills which 
had been issued would be forthcoming 
when any member should choose to move 
for them. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he objected to re- 
ceiving the report, because the minister of 
finance had come down to that House, and 
asked for enormous supplies without con- 
descending to state for w..si purposes they 
were required. Such a practice was per- 
fectly new to that House. The right hon. 

‘gentleman had told them they were to 

have a peace establishment of nineteen 
millions ; but he had not imparted a single 
tittle of information as to the items and 
heads of that expenditure. If the House 
of Commons sanctioned such a proceeding, 
they would at once surrender their con- 
trol over the public purse and the minis- 
ters of the Crown. On that ground, there- 
fore, he should certainly take the sense of 
the House upon receiving the report. 
» The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that it would be most satisfactory to every 
member of that House, and to no one more 
so than to himself, if, when they entered 
into the discussion of what should be the 
peace establishment of the country, any 
means could be devised for reducing it 
below what had been proposed. That 
question, however, was not now before 
them; and the grounds upon which the 
House was then called upon to agree to 
the report, was that the grants had already 
been voted by Parliament. Nor would 
they be at all pledged, by agreeing to the 
report, as to their future proceedings with 
respect to the proposed plan of finance. 
They merely provided for sums whic: had 
been already voted. When the time came 
for considering the various estimates for 
the service of the present year, he should 
call upon the House for its most patient 
and deliberate attention to the subject, 
and should thank any honourable gentle- 
man who could lighten his heavy labours 
by shewing how the peace establishment 
might be made less. i 

Mr. Tierney denied that the five millions 
of new taxes were to be considered as a 
part of the ordinary aids of the year. If 
they voted for receiving the report, surely 
they would be recognizing the plan of the 
right hon. gentleman. 


7166 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer contend-. 
ed, that the inference of the right hon. 
gentleman was not a correct one. By 
agreeing to the report, they would only 
agree to provide a certain sum by way of 
taxes ; but they would not therefore agree. 
to the taxes themselves. As to the amount 
of that sum, every one: would feel that 
what was proposed to be raised by those” 
taxes could not be regarded as unneces- 
sary, even if the expenses of the country 
were cut down to what they were before 
the French Revolution. He really thought, 
indeed, that he was much more Hiable to 
objection for not bringing forward taxes to 
a greater extent, than for proposing what 
he had. 

Mr. Tierney replied, that the great ob- 
ject was to have the whole matter before 
them at once. If, for example, they knew 
how much would be wanted forthe pre- 
sent year, they would then be able to say. 
what portion should be raised by taxes, 
and what by loan. For himself, he really: 
had no conception what would be the. 
extent of supply required for the pre- 
sent year; and the whole subject de- 
manded more explanation than the right 
hon. gentleman was yet:in a condition to” 
givethem. All he wanted was, that they 
might not be called upon to vote in the 
dark; and he wished the right hon. gen- 
tleman, would take the five millions, in- 
tended to be raised by the new taxes, in 
some other way for the present, and leave 
the other to future discussion, when he 
would be able to tell how much he re- 

uired. 


Mr. Ponsonby said, he would repeat the — | 


grounds of his objection. The right hon. 
gentleman having stated a certain motion, 
and told the House that 19 millions were 
necessary for a peace establishment, then 
desired them to adopt his plan, without 
entering into particulars, and shewing how 
the money was to be applied. This mode 
of voting supplies at different times was 
what he most particularly objected to; 
and he protested against it as an innova~ 
tion upon former practice, and altogether 
unconstitutional. 

Sir Robert Heron observed, tbat the plan 
of the right hon. gentleman was in direct 
Opposition to the interests of the nation. 
For what purpose were we to threaten 
the countries around us with a fear.of war? 
He must protest against voting supplies to 
such an amount, without insisting on one 
resource,-—he meant that of the most strict 
economy, which ought to pervade every. 
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department of the government. Mini- 
sters, if they consulted the tranquillity and 
happiness of the country, should advise the 
iHustrious Personage who exercised the 
royal fanctions,-to limit his expenditure ; 
and should inform him bow far more 
glorious his days would be, were be to 
reform his expenses to the wants of bis 
‘subjects, instead of increasing the enor- 
mous and unnecessary charges of an ex- 
travagant court—{Hear, hear!]—It was 
not long since, that the nation had ad- 
mired two illustrious Sovereigns who 
visited our country ; and the cause of their 
having received so much approbation was, 
that they had endured the greatest priva- 
tions in times of public distress. This was 
a conduct worthy of imitation, and he 
would take the liberty of recalling to the 
recollection of the House the words which 
William 3, one of the best of kings, had 
addressed to his Parliament. <« It always 
gives me,” said that great monarch, “ the 
deepest concern to impose new burthens 
on my people; but I have never called 
for any which related to my personal 
expenses.” 
Mr. Benet observed, that ministers had 
not told the House a syllable as to the 
his situation of the country. It was_ not 
real intention at that time to make any 
comment on the taxes; but when they 
eame before the House, it would be his 
duty to oppose them, for he objected to 
them all... He considered it proper to 
abolish situations where there was pay 
without services; and, indeed, to put Go- 
vernment itself upon short allowance. —_— 
‘Mr. J. P. Grant objected to going into 
the committee, until the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer had laid. before the House a | 


distinct and comprehensive statement of 
the whole of our financial relations. He 
was at a loss to conjecture of what yotes 
the supply which the right hon. gentleman 
asserted had been agreed to by the House, 
was made up; and expressed himself par- 
ticularly unable to understand how the 
_ two sums of 15 millions and 12 millions 
and a half, to make good the issue of Ex- 
chequer-bills-on the aids of the year 1814, 
were to be coasidered. ies 
Lord Milton declared himself to be in a 
similar difficulty, arising either from his 
ewn misapprehension of the subject, or 
from the mystery in which it appeared to 
be punposely involved. If he was right 
in his supposition, they were, as far as the 
five millions were concerned, about to vote 


an establishment for four years to come, . 


| He decidedly objected to voting the ways 


and means, before the House was circum. 
stantially apprized of the purposes to 
which those ways and means were to be 
applied. 
Mr. Bankes declared, that if he thought 
the proposed votes were to cover any insi. 
dious machinatiuns—that under the pre. 
tence of gne object, the House was called 
upon to vote means which were to be ap. 
plied to another, he would not only op. 
pose the motion himself, but would use al} 
the little influence which he possessed to 
indace the House to reject it. But this 
could by no possibility be the case. The 
sums now demanded, and much more, must 
be voted, to make good the supplies to 
which Parliament had already agreed. As 
to the explanation demanded of his right 
hon. friend, with respect to the peace 
establishment, it was evident that his right 
hon, friend only waited until he might be 
able to speak decidedly on the subject, 
Who could yet tell what might be our 
ultimate relations with America? Who 
could tell to what expense for the next 
twelvemonth this country might be put 
by the extraordinary occurrence of which 
we had been informed only within the last 
two or three days? He could assure the 
noble lord who had just spoken, that as far 
as his humble endeavours could go, they 
should be directed—not to cut down the 
peace establishment below what was ne- 
cessary, but to bring it down as low as 
was consistent with the safety of the coun- 
try ; and above all, to take care that what 
remained of expense should be employed 
not in external show, but in real and solid 
strength. The measures proposed by his 
right hon. friend appeared to him to be 
much preferable to raising a larger loan, 
or to any encroachment on the Sinking 
Fund. Certainly, unpopular as was the 
sentiment, he did conceive that a conti- 
nuation of the property-tax, under some 
modification, would have been a still wiser 
plan ; and he sincerely believed, that when 
the good sense of the country retarned 
upon this subject, his opinion would become 
pretty general. Did he therefore reproach 
ministers for having abandoned it? By no 
means. The strong hostility exhibited 
towards the tax at the present moment, 
and the consideration, that its conservation 
would have been a kind of breach of pat- 
liamentary ‘faith, were sufficient grounds 
for inducing his right hon. friend to relin- 
quish a tax, the good qualities of which 
his comprehensive mind must have suffi- 
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ciently appreciated. With respect to the 
future course of our financial regula- 
tions, one great principle was, that we 
ought as much as possible to make our 
jncome and our expenditure commensu- 
rate; and he really thought, although it 
was alarming to find the conjectural esti- 
mate of our peace establishment rated so 
high as 19 millions, great savings might be 
made out of that sum. On the present 
vtoe, however, all jealousy seemed to him 
to be superfluous, It would not tie the 
House down to any new system of taxation, 
or to any irrevocable amount of the peace 
establishment. Before he sat down he 
must, however, warn his right hon. friend 
and the House from being so misled as to 
expect that the proposed taxes would be 
permanently as productive as they might 
be in the first instance. With respect to 
those of excise, such as the tax on wine, 
they would according to repeated expe- 
rience occasion frauds on the revenue, 
and a diminished consumption ; and as to 
the assessed taxes, it would, after atwelve- 
month, be in the power of any master of a 
family to reduce them in bis own case, and 
the genera] result would unquestionably 
be a considerable diminution of their pro- 
duce, This system of taxation, therefore, 
could not be considered, as he considered 
the property-tax, a sound, solid, and per- 
manent system of taxation. 

Mr. Douglas objected to the confusion 
arising from the transfer of the ways and 
means of one year to the supply of an- 
other. He recommended to the right 
hon. gentleman to postpone any further 
proceeding on this subject until after 
Wednesday, as the explanations, which 
would then be given by a noble lord, 
would probably affect it materially. Cer- 
tainly, if there was a time in which this 
country had a right to expect that she 
should be secured from being again en- 
gaged in continental warfare, it was the 
present; and we had an undoubted right 
to find that our representative at the Con- 
gtess had so secured her. He had old 
prejudices enough. left to entertain a 
horror at the thought of England’s de- 
a wholly into a military country. 

very approach to such a state shook the 


foundations of our national character. 
He earnestly wished that the recollections 
of the war might be obliterated with the 
war itself, and that from a nation of soldiers 
we might become a nation of citizens, 
trusting to our energy and patriotism for 
defence against an enemy, should any 
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sudden occasion demand it. To principles 
almost obsolete he was anxious that we 
should return. The dictatorship, with 
which the Administration had for so many 
years been properly invested, ought to 
cease with the necessity by which it was 
required. Until he heard these doctrines 
acquiesced in, he must withhold his assent 
to all motions like the present. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his admiration 
of the sentiments of the hon. gentleman 
who had just spoken. The original and 
wholesome practice of the constitution 
was, that the ministers of the Crown should 
first state to Parliament the whole of the 
supplies which were requisite, and then 
obtain the ways and means of providing 
for those supplies. Of late years, hows — 
ever, the budget had been brought forward 
by piecemeal (a system which originated 
with Mr. Perceval), so that the House 
never could have the whole system under 
review at one time. He admitted that 
circumstances might embarrass the right 
hon. gentleman as to his exact estimate of 
the peace establishment; but an easy 
remedy was, to delay further proceedings 
at present—at least to postpone them until 
the expected explanations of the noble 
lord, by throwing a light on the determi- 
nations of Congress, should give the House 
an opportunity of judging of the probable 
results of its deliberations. He confessed 
he was not surprised at the eulogium 
which he had heard from the right hon. 
gentleman, and from an hon. gentleman 
on the floor (Mr. Bankes), on the property 
tax. Like all deceased personages, its 
vices had vanished from memory, and only 
its virtues remained. People were gene- 
rally favourable to the dead ; but it should 
be remembered that that tax was objec- 
tionable—not because it was a tax on 
property—but because it was impossible 
to divest its mode of collection from par- 
tiality and oppression intolerable in a free 
constitution. It should also be remem- 
bered that the property tax was not abso- 
lutely dead— it only slept. The right hon, 
gentleman had wedded it to war. It would 
be up again if we were again involved 
in hostilities. And heré he could: not re- 
frain from noticing the hint which had 
fallen frown a noble lord and from the hon. 
gentleman on the floor. It was evident 
that in estimating the peace establishment 
‘at nineteen millions, a troubled state of 
things was contemplated, and perbaps the 
recurrence of bloody wars arising out of 
the proceedings of the Congress. But 
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the singular event of which we had very 
recently heard, might lead to a civil war 

.in France. In such a case, he protested 
against the interference of this country in 
any way. I take this early opportunity, 
concluded Mr. Whitbread, to declare, as a 
hint has been given on the subject, that I 
enter my solemn protest against any in- 
terference on the part of this country in 
the internal affairs of France. : 

Mr. Philips was proceeding to make 
some observations on the partial and op- 
pressive nature of the proposed taxes, 
when 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that with respect to one of those taxes, to 
- which the objections of the bon. gentle- 
men were probably the most strong (the 
tax on windows), he intended to reserve it 
for further consideration, and for a revision 
of the schedule. ; 

Mr. Philips then adverted to the pro- 
posed duty on cotton, and remarked on 
- the inconsistency of the right hon. gentle- 
‘man, who no longer ago than last session 
had declared, that in the event of peace it 
would be impossible for our manufacturers 
to go on without a drawback, and who 
now imposed a duty of 5d. a pound on 
cotton wool imported in foreign. vessels, 
and one penny a pound on cotton wool 
imported in British vessels! From any 
advantage proposed by this inequality, a 
countervailing duty on the part of the 
Americans would no doubt deprive us. 
To France the measure would be highly 
beneficial. In all the arrangements on 
this subject the interest of France seemed 
to be consulted, rather than those of this 
country. .The right hon. gentleman’s 
predictions on this subject with respect to 
France, had been completely falsified. 
No duty had been imposed in that coun- 
try on the importation of cotton ; and the 
greatest protection was there afforded to 
the cotton manufacture, at the very mo- 
ment that the right hon. gentleman was 
devising every possible means to bring 
ours to ruin. The passing of the Corn 
Bill in that House had already occasioned 
a serious alarm in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the countey. Was it desirable at 
such a moment to propose measures the 
tendency of which was to increase dis- 
satisfaction? The hon. gentleman here 
read extracts from a letter which he had 
received from a very intelligent indivi- 
dual, resident in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in which it was declared that the 
measures about to be pursued would occa- 


sion irretrievable ruin to our manufactures, 
and must compel the emigration of our 
manufacturers... He knew the right hon, 
gentleman would contend that. it was iy 
the nature of taxation to be thrown on 
the consumer. But that remark would 
be inapplicable in the present instance, 
With respect to the foreign trade in parti- 
cular, it was impossible. a 

Sir John Newport said, that his objection 


to the Speaker’s leaving the chair was, — 


that it went to perpetuate a system of 
voting the supplies of the year by piece. 


meal, and not giving sufficient informa. - 


tion to the House, contrary to the old and 
constitutional practice. ‘The taxes might 
be good or bad relatively ; and that was 
the reason why they ought to be informed 
of the situation of the country. The 
whole demand, and every article of it, 
should be known before the supplies were 
voted. In time of war it might be ditle. 
rent ; but in peace, they should return to 
that wholesome principle. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that one of the resolutions was to con- 
tinue all the war duties of excise, “ with 
the exception of that on cotton imported 
in British shipping.”’? The whole extent 


of his offending, therefore, was, that he 


did not propose to take off the duty on 
cotton imported in foreign shipping; the 
difference of expense on which to the 
manufacturer would not be above a half: 
penny a pound, 

Mr. Philips repeated the statement of 
its being a duty of 5d. a pound. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


that that was not the tax then ander.coa- 
sideration. 

Mr. Finlay declared, that he considered 
the right hon. gentleman as the most for- 
midable antagonist that the manufacturing 
interest of the country had ever met with, 
The proposed system was so ruinous, that 
he would give it the most determined op- 
position in every instance. By it the 
property tax would not merely be con- 
tinued on the manufacturer—it would be 
more than doubled. A manufacturer 
would now have to pay near 3,000/, a 
year, who had probably never been liable 
to a property tax of more than 1,000, 
As to the difference between the duty on 
cotton imported in British shipping 
cotton imported in foreign shipping, 
countervailing duty on the part of the 
American government -would soon equar 
lize it. 


Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, that the only 
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duty on cotton in Ireland was a permanent 
duty. 

Mr. Elliot said, that in opposing the 
motion, he gave a vote which he was 
obliged to give, from the utter want of in- 
formation to satisfy the House of the ne- 
cessity of the taxes they were about to 
vote. 
The House then divided: For the mo- 
tion, 95; Against it, 24; Majority 71. 


The House then resolved itself into the. 


committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 14. 


Duty on Cotton.] Mr. Finlay pre- 
sented a petition from the cotton-spinners 
and manufacturers of Glasgow, praying 
for a repeal of the duty on cotton, and 
stating that the drawback on cotton ex- 
ported would be quite ineffectual. ‘The 
hon, member, in presenting the petition, 
made some observations on the impolicy 
of the duty proposed to be laid on cotton 
imported in foreign ships. 
this, he observed, would be to make a 
depdt of cotton wool in Holland or France. 
American ships would be employed to 
bring the cotton from America to the con- 


tinent, and British ships would be em- 
ployed merely as lighters to transport it 


across the Channel. The American go- 
vernment would not be so neglectful as to 
fail to impose some countervailing duty 
on the exportation of cotton wool from 
that country, in British ships, so that, 
without benefiting either our navigaticn 
or our revenue, the duty would only tend 
to excite jealousy between the two coun- 
tries. The progress of the cotton manu- 
factories in France, Prussia, Saxony, and 
other continental countries, was such as to 
threaten an ascendancy in those articles, 
and to render it doubly impolitic to throw 
any additional burthens upon our manu- 
facturers: It was his intention to move on 
some future day for a select committee to 
inquire into the state of the cotton manu- 
factories, and to report their opinions 
thereon, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

‘Mr. Whitbread said, that in consequence 
of a communication from the noble vis- 
count, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
was indisposed, he should defer his motion 
respecting our foreign relations, which 
stood for to-morrow, to Monday; and he 
hoped that, as he had stated the reason for 
his postponement, his motion on that day 


Tax on Windows of Manufactories. 


The effect of. 
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would be allowed to take precedence of 
the orders of the day. 

Mr. Horner asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when a copy of the treaty 
concluded with America would be laid 
before the House, and whether it was in- 
tended to accompany it with copies of 
the correspondence which took place in 
the course of the negociation at Ghent ? 

- The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the treaty would, no doubt, be laid 
before the House; but that he was not 
aware of any intention to present the 
papers alluded to by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, respecting the conduct of the 
negociations at Ghent. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 15. 


Tax on Winpows or Manuractoriss.} 
The: Marquis of Lansdowne stated, that 
there was a subject to which he was de- 
sirous of calling their lordships attention 
without delay, with respect to which 
many petitions would have been pre- 
sented, if the forms of the House had 
permitted it; he alluded to the tax which, 
from the votes: on their table, they knew 
to be in contemplation in the other House, 
on the windows of warehouses and maru- 
factories. With the strong opinion which 
he entertained of the injustice, impolicy, 
and inhumanity of this tax, he could not 
suffer the matter to pass without taking 
the earliest opportunity of calling the 
particular attention of their lordships to 
the subject. He was convinced that no 
modification that could be devised by the 
noble earl opposite and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, could render this a modé 
of taxation which ought to be resorted to. 
Without, however, entering now at length 
into the subject, he should merely ob- 
serve, that it was impolitic, as light and. 
air might be considered as part of the | 
raw material in such manufactories,—that 
the tax was most unjust, because it had no 
connexion with the opulence of those on. 
whom it was principally to fall; and that 
it was inhuman, because of the injurious 
effect which it must have on the health of 


those employed in the manufactories. It 


was well known that at best the crowding 
together so large a body of persons as 
were necessary in many manufactories, 
was far from being favourable to health ; 
but the evil would be increased tenfold if 
the regulations on this subject, proposed in 
the Commons, were to pass into a law. 
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He hoped the noble earl and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would reconsider 
that part of their system of taxation, and 
feel it ‘consistent with their duty and incli- 
nation to abandon this interference with 
the light and air in these manufactories. 
Being himself connected with a manufac- 


turing a he could speak on this 
e 


point with the greater’ confidence. To 
the remainder of the taxes, in as far. as 
they affected those articles which people 
would have an option whether to use or not, 
he saw no objection. He might have some 
doubt as to their productiveness: but he 
_had no objection to them in any other 


point of view: but to this tax on the win- 
dows of warehouses and manoufactories, he 
was decidedly adverse, and he could not 
help stating, at this early opportunity, 
that in case the measure came to that 
House, it would meet with his decided 
opposition. 


Corn Britt.) The Earl of Liverpool, in 
rising to move the second reading of this 
Bill, which proposed to legislate on a sub- 
ject so delicate in its nature, and so deeply 
interesting and important to all classes of 
the community, said, he was desirous of 
having it understood, that the opinion 
which he had formed respecting it, was 
not one hastily taken up, but the result of 
long, anxious, and: unbiassed considera 
tion. He had been for the last three 
years revolving the subject in bis mind, 
and looking at it in every possible light, 
and in all its bearings and consequences ; 
he had read, with all the attention in his 
power, all the evidence which had been 
given on the question, and all the publica- 
tions which had been given to the world, 
many of them of great value, on both 
sides; and he had done so certainly without 
any particular bias on his mind, either 
one way or the other. There were sub- 
jects on which perhaps any mind must 
be under some degree of bias, in favour of 
one view of the subject rather than an- 
other; but if there ever was a question on 
which his mind was totally destitute of all 
prejudice, completely free from any undue 
bias towards one particular view of it 
_ Father than another, this was that question. 
He begged pardon of the House for thus 
taking up its time on a point which might 
be considered as personal to himself ; but 
such was the state of his mind with re- 
spect to the question now under their 
- lordships consideration. 

In attending, then, to this important 


Corn Bill. 


subject, the first view of it which pre 
sented itself was this—what was the situas 
tion. of the country for which their lord. 
ships were now called upon to legislate} 
The country was to be regarded, both as 
a great agricultural and a great commer. 
cial country ; and its power and opulence 
were founded upon and derived from, not. 
one, but both of these sources. This 
ought to be carefully kept in mind, in 
considering the nature and consequences 
of the measure which he now proposed to 
their lordships for adoption. _ He said that 
it was carefully to be kept in mind, be- 
cause it would show that we ought not to 
be too much influenced by any line of 
policy, with respect to this subject, which 
had’ been adopted by. countries whose’ 
situation and circumstances were mate. 
tially different from those of the country 
for which their lordships were now to 
legislate. The policy of importation had, 
as he was well aware, been adopted by» 
many small republics, ancient and mo. 


dern—small republics, such as Holland, — 


Genoa, Venice, and others that might be 
mentioned. These had looked to foreign 
countries for their supplies of grain ; and, 
as far as they were concerned, that policy 
might be perfectly sound and proper, 
But what was their situation? and what 
were the circumstances in which they 
were placed? They had risen by their 
commercial pursuits to a rank and opu- 
lence far beyond the proportion of their 
territorial extent or population. Their 
condition was such, that they could not 
have done so by the encouragement of 
agriculture. Their territory was too 
limited to admit of the successful adop 
tion of any such policy. Even their po- 
pulation was far beyond what could be 
supported by the produce of their lands; 
and the extent of their population, as well 
as their worth, power, and rank among 
nations, depended upon circumstances 
which rendered a large foreign supply 
indispensably necessary. It was impos 
sible for them to feed their population 
without these supplies from abroad ; and, 


therefore, a policy which should have for 


its object the raising at home as much 
grain as should be sufficient for the con- 
sumption of their own population, was to- 
tally out of the quéstion. That popula- 
tion, though very large in proportion to 
their extent of territory, was but small 
when compared with that of the more 
considerable nations ; and a policy which 
might be extremely fitting to be adop 
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by a state whose population did not ex- 
ceed a million or two millions, might be 
most unfit and improper for a nation whose 
population consisted of 10, 15, or 20 
millions. A nation of the latter descrip- 
tion could not suffer itself to be dependent 
on foreign supplies for the necessaries of 
life, without the most palpable impolicy 
and the greatest danger. In the case of 
a nation whose wealth and power were 
founded partly on agricultural industry, 
‘and partly on commercial industry, the 
obvious policy was to encourage both in 
a due proportion, and not to sacrifice the 
one to the other, The policy, then, of 
such a country as this was clearly—that 
both should be encouraged. His decided 
opinion was, that the commercial interests 
of the country ought not to be sacrificed 
to the agricultural ; but with all due re- 
gard to the commercial interest,—and he 
had been educated in a school where he 
had been taught highly to value the com- 
mercial interest,—he must also say, that 
the agricultural interest ought not to be 
sacrificed to the commercial. The ob- 
vious policy was, to pay attention to both 
in a due proportion. While he said this, 
however, he wished carefully to guard 
against its being supposed that these in- 
terests were at all distinct from each other. 
On the contrary, he trusted he should be 
enabled before he sat down to show to de- 
monstration that they were the same. 

The general principle, supposing all 
Nations, or at least the most considerable 
nations, to act upon it, was, that in these 
cases the Legislature ought not to interfere, 
but leave every thing to find its own level. 
In such a state of the world, it was per- 
fectly clear that every nation ought to be 
left to prosecute without interference that 
fartecly species of industry for which, 

y its nature and condition, it was in all 
respects best adapted. Each nation could 
then purchase whatever commodities it 
might require, from those quarters where 
they could be raised and brought home at 
the cheapest rate, and of the best quality. 
If that system were to be adopted by all the 
considerable nations of the world, there 
could be no doubt but that it was the 
system which all must consider as the 
most proper and desirable. But, unfor- 
tunately, the period was not yet arrived 
when nations would have the wisdom to 
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nation in particular could with safety rely . 
upon such a line of policy. Then if such 
a system could not, be pursued, when con- 
sidered in connection with the regulations 
adopted by the several nations of the world, 
ought the principle to be acted upon by 
any individual nation’s having regard to 
the different descriptions of industry pre- 
sented within its own limits? That was a 
more doubtful question. But this at least 
he took ,to be clear, that no nation could 
so far act upon it without exceptions. He 
admitted that these exceptions ought to be 
as few as possible, that the legislative regu- 
lations ought to be as limited as.the situation 
and circumstances of the nation couldallow. 
But stil] exceptions there must be; and 
with respect to the system adopted by this 
country, he had only to request their 
lordships to look at the statute books, and. 
see how numerous these exceptions were. 
The Legislature had been in the constant 
habit of interfering, and the plan had 
grown up and extended through so many 
ramifications, that it often became abso= 
lutely necessary to afford protection to one 
species of industry in order to-prevent its 
falling a sacrifice to those descriptions of 
industry which otherwise would be more 
favoured. Many of these enactments 
might not have been deemed proper at a 
more advanced period ; and if their lord-- 
ships were now to begin on a new system, 
the course of legislation would in all pro- 
bability be materially different : but these 
statutes had long been acted upon, and. 
the condition of the country had in a great, 
measure adapted itself to the system. 
Whatever might be their opinion of these 
measures, if they had been for the first 
time proposed, they must now take them 
as they stood, and legislate with a proper 
regard to the existing system, considered 
in all its bearings and relations. The. 
nature and object of that system evidently 
had been to bolster up particular descrip-. 
tions of industry by a variety of protecting 
regulations.. What was the state of their, 
legislation with respect to their woollens, 
their cottons, their silks, their potteries, 
and a variety of other manufactures that 
might be mentioned? All these had been 
encouraged by high protecting duties, 
which in some cases amounted almost to. 
a-prohibition, so that foreign commodities 
of the same description were almost en-, 


tirely excluded from the home market. - 
While such had been the encouragement. 
afforded to these branches of industry, 
would consider what would. 


act upon any such system. It was unne- 

cessary for him to tell their lordships, that 

the actual state of the world was very 

different from what it must be before any 
( VOL. XXX. ) 
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be the state of the agricultural interest if 


it were to be left without similar encou- | 


ragement. Under such circumstances, 
not to protect the agricultural interest, 
would be in reality to discourage it; and 
no one, he presumed, would contend that 
this species of industry ought to be directly 
discouraged. This argument as to the 
expediency of reciprocal protection, was 
not confined to the case of commerce and 
agriculture as viewed in connexion with 
each other. It was also to be considered, 
that one branch of agricultural produce 
was already protected. The importation 
of foreign cattle was prohibited ; and if 
protection was to be afforded to any de- 
scription of agricultural produce, he con- 
ceived that the chief encouragement ought 
to be given to the production of grain. 
If their lordships could alter the whole 
system upon which the country had 
hitherto acted, that was one view of the 
subject ; but if it was impossible to alter 
it, or if it was thought expedient to con- 
tinue rather than to encounter the hazard 
and inconvenience of alteration now that 
the plan’ had been so long acted upon, 
their lordships, he apprehended, must in 
ustice afford protection to the agricultural 
industry of the country; for he repeated 
that, under such circumstances, not to 
protect was to discourage. He had said 
that the exceptions to the general prin- 
ciple ought to be as few as possible; and 
there were some who thought that what- 
ever the exceptions might. be in other 
cases, the commerce of grain ought to be 
free and unrestrained: but so totally did 
he differ from that opinion, that even if an 
entire new system were to be adopted, he 
should say, that as far as respected the 
interests of the corn-grower, and the navi- 
gation of the country, some protection 
ought to be given. Though every other 
species of industry were left free and un- 
restrained, these, in his opinion, ought to 
receive particular encouragement, if other 
countries acted on the same system. 

Then in looking at this measure with a 
view to the commercial as well as the 
agricultural interests of the nation, he had 
been induced to examine what had been 
the effect of the policy which had at dif- 
ferent times been pursued by this country 
with respect to the subject now under 
consideration. For nearly a century, up 
to 1766, this country had not only grown 
@ sufficiency of corn for its own support, 
but even veen an exporting country. 
From 1766 downwards it had been an 
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importing During the first of 
these periods, the agriculture of the 
country had been protected by a stron 

duty on importation, nearly amounting to 
aprohibition. That system was given y 

during the second period, though it might 
be said to have been renewed some time 
since, but in a very relaxed degree. (ne 
naturally looked back to a period when 
the situation of things was so different 
from what they were at present. He 
knew there were a number of persons 
who thought that such a state of things, 
in any country, was by no means bene. 
ficial. It had been contended, that an ex. 
porting country was always a very poor 
one. With respect to this he wished tg 
ask, during the first of these periods, from 
the reign of Charles the 2nd to 1766, 
when we were an exporting country, if 
we were in other respects deficient in 
commerce cr industry, or if our manufac. 
tures were decreasing So far the con. 
trary of this, while we were an exporting 
country we were also increasing in our 
population, our commerce, and our manu. 
factures, as much as we had increased 
since. If they looked back, and took only 
the period from the Revolution to 1750, 
they would find that our foreign commerce 
had during that time trebled; they would 
find that the exports of our merchandize, 
which at the Revolution amounted only to 
4 millions, in 1750 amounted to 12 mil- 
lions, and before 1756 to between 14 and 
15 millions. They would find that our 
shipping, during the same period, had 
nearly trebled; they would find that our 
population, though on this subject they 
had not the same exact data to go on, was 
increasing rapidly ; that our domestic in- 
dustry of all sorts was also increasing 
rapidly. It could not be said that this 
arose from the absence of national debt, 
or from the exemption from taxes; for 
during the period to which he was allud- 
ing, and at one time in particular, our 
national debt was nearly as great in pro- 
portion to our wealth, as it was at pre- 
sent ; and the taxes were also very high. 
If the state of things when we were an 
exporting country, could be shown to be 
upon the whole unfavourable, if the pro- 
sperity of the country could be called in 
question, then they might also question 
whether the genera] poverty of the country 
in all other respects did not more than 
counterbalance the comparative advantage 
of being an exporting country. But whilst 
this state of things continued, our com 
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merce, trade, and manufactures were 
flourishing, and the price of grain was 
more uniformly cheap than had ever been 
known either before or since. This 
proved that the policy of affording pro- 
tection to our agriculture, was not incon- 
sistent with the flourishing state of our 
trade, manufactures, or industry, in all 
other respects. 

He now came to the principle of the 
Bill, with respect to the policy of render- 
ing ourselves as independent as possible of 
foreign supply, as he had already he 
thought stated there could be no doubt, It 
was not a question in this case as to the 
interests of the English landlord or the 
Irish landlord, nor did he profess to move 
the second reading of the Bill upon any 
such ground. The great object was the 
interest of the consumer; and this, he 
contended, would be effectually promoted 
by the present measure, the effect of 
which would be to render grain cheaper 
instead of dearer. The important point 
to attain was a steady and moderate price, 
In ancient times, when the system of gra- 
naries was acted upon, this was ~ecessa- 
rily the object. To have exhausted the 


granaries, in order to give an extraordi- 
nary cheapness to grain, could only be 


followed by scarcity and dearness; ‘so, 
where the supply was fluctuating, a year 
of extraordinary cheapness must necessa- 
rily be followed by one of dearness, un- 
less measures were adopted to insure a 
regular domestic supply, and by this 
means a uniform, steady, and moderate 
price. The great object was to prevent 
that fluctuation in the price of the first 
necessary of life which was so injurious 
to the consumer. This had been the ob- 
ject of the measures of this nature that 
had been before resorted to; but there 
was now a most important consideration 
which had not then been entered into, he 
alluded to the supply from Ireland. Since 
the Act of 1806 for allowing the free in- 
tercourse of grain with Ireland, it had be- 
come evident from the supply sent from 
thence here, that. it was only necessary to 
permit capital to flow there, and that there 
was then no limit to the quantity which 
might be furnished from Ireland for the 
supply of this part of the United King- 
dom. He admitted that grain might be 
raised cheaper there than in England; 
but this circumstance, which formed the 
basis of an argument of a noble earl 
(Grey) on a former night, presented no 
objection to the present Bill, The object 
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| was not the protection of the English or 
the Irish landlord, but the general inte- 
rests of the empire, the general interests 
of its agriculture, and the general interests 
of the great mass of consumers in the 
whole United Kingdom. Even if the 
consequence must be to lower the rents of 
the English landlords, and raise those of 
the Irish landlords, still he contended that 
this formed no argument whatever, in his 
view of the question, against the Bill, 
which embraced the whole interests of 
the empire, 

It had been said that there was no evi- 
dence to justify the price of 80s. The 
fact was, that the evidence upon this point 
varied from 72s. to 96s. The medium of 
these prices, according to the weight of 
the evidence, might perhaps have been 
accurately calculated by a noble lord on a 
former night at 85s. ; but under the circum- 
stances of a diminution of taxation and of 
other burthens upon agriculture, the price 
of 80s. had been fixed upon, and that he 
maintained was a fair protecting price. 
It bad been argued most fallaeiously, as 
he contended, that this import price of 
80s. would be the minimum price of the 
market. This was negatived by all ex- 
perience, it appearing by the returns that 
the market price had been uniformly 
below the import price, except im years of 
scarcity, and the following years, when 
the consequences of scarcity were neces~ 
sarily felt. Instead of being the minimum, 
the import price had been generally more . 
the maximum in the market, There was, 
therefore, no ground for believing that the 
import price of SOs. would be the minimum 
price in the market, except in years of 
scarcity and those years which followed, 
when the consequences of that scarcity 
were of course felt. Even admitting, how- 
ever, that the price would be 80s., still he 
contended, that the price of the quartern 
loaf ought not to be more than Is., a price 
which could not now be felt by the con- 
sumer as an evil, Much misrepresentation 
had gone forth upon this subject; and 
from the quarter through which ithad come, 
that the effect of this measure (still taking 
the import price of 80s. as the market 
price) would be to raise the price of the 
quartern loaf to Is, 4d., it certainly was 
not to be wondered-at that such should be 
the belief. He had no doubt from the 
information he had received, that many of 
the petitioners to that House against the 
measure, had been induced to petition in 
consequence of this erroneous impression, 
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and that they would not persist in com- 
plaining of-it, were they convinced that 
the price of the quartern loaf, even if the 
market price of grain: should equal the 
import price, would not be raised above Is. 
That the price should be above that under 
the present measure, taking the market 
price of grain at 80s. was to be attributed to 
the erroneous system of the assize of bread, 
which had no connexion with the present 
Bill. He by no means admitted, that the 
effect of the present measure would be to 
raise the market price of grain to 80s. as 
the minimum. On the contrary, reasoning 
from all experience upon the subject, he 
was convinced that it would have a ten- 
dency to lower the price of grain, and 
keep it steady and moderate. It had been 
argued, that the effect of this measure 
would be, by raising the price of provi- 
sions to raise the price of labour, and thus 
compel our manufacturers to emigrate, by 
enabling foreign nations to undersell them. 
He contended, however, that the success 
of our manufactures did not depend upon 
cheapness of labour, but upon capital, credit 
and fuel. The superior advantages we de- 
rived from capital and credit were well 


known, an inestimable advantage was also- 


our abundance of fuel. The importance of 


this latter article was clearly shewn by the 
thriving* establishments of manufactories 
in those countries where wcoal as plenti- 
ful; our ee excellence in machinery 


gave us likewise a decided superiority. 
Cheapness of labour was, therefore, a se- 
condary consideration, and they had the 
evidence of the manufacturers themselves 
at the bar of the House with regard to the 
Orders in Council, that they considered 
cheapness of labour as comparatively of 
little consequence. As to the labourers 
* themselves who were employed in manu- 
factures, he had no doubt that if they had 
to choose between cheapness of bread and 
a reduction of wages, and bread at its pre- 
sent price with their present wages, they 
would not hesitate to prefer the latter. 
With regard to the effect in the rise of the 
price of grain, compared with that of 
wages, there was no doubt that wages, 
particularly of labourers by the day or 
week, had risen in proportion to the rise 
in the price of grain, the wages of those 


who worked by the piece bad not perhaps” 


risen in the same proportion. What, 
however, was there in other countries of 
superior cheapness? They had the evi- 
‘dence of -a communication made to the 


French Legislative Body by a member of 
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the Executive Government, that grain in 
that country had risen in 32 years, from 
1756 to 1788, from 26s. to 50s. a quarter, 
Thus, therefore, the rise in this countr 
from 1756, from 42s. to 80s. was only in 
the same proportion as that in France: 
and let it be recollected, that during the 
period of 32 years our principal manufac. 
tures were brought to perfection, to that 
state in which their productions were so 
decidedly superior to those of the manu- 
factures of other nations. 

It had been urged against this measure, 
that it would have an injurious effect upon 
this great metropolis, by greatly increas 
ing the price of grain in London com- 
pared with the country districts. The 
returns upon the table, however, proved 
that it was decidedly an error to suppose 
that the price in the London market was 
above that in the country, it being ren. 
dered evident, that for a series of years, 
except in a very few instances, the price 
in the London market was actually lower 
than the average of the twelve maritime 
districts. It was therefore evident that 
the measure could not have the effect im- 
puted to it of so greatly raising the price 
in the London market, still less of raising 
it so far above the import price, which 
was erroneously assumed as the market 
price. London also, it should be recol- 
lected, was a port, with a great number of 
advantages with regard to importation, 
and itself situated in the midst of corn 
counties, with a great facility of supply. 
If, therefore, any momentary inconve- 
nience was sustained in consequence of 
the vast supply required for the consump- 
tion of this great metropolis, it was soon 
amply compensated for by a supply 
more thar adequate té the demand. 

He had thus gone through the princi- 
pal arguments applicable to the question. 
He must, however, observe, that the agri- 
cultural labourer, who had not the same 
means of making his complaints known as 
the labourers of other classes, was fully 
entitled to their lordships attention, as the 
the distress of that class of persons must 
be a serious evil to the country. It was 
with these views of the subject that he 
moved the second reading of the present 
Bill, convinced that a reasonable protec- 
tion of the agriculture of the country was 
essentially necessary to the general wel- 
fare. He did not mean in the least to 
undervalue our commerce or our manufac- 
tures; but when put in competition with 
the immense resources to be derived from 
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the certainty of a domestic supply of the 
first necessaries of life, they were compa- 
ratively trifling. To those who said that 
we might always obtain a supply from 
foreign nations, he need only remind them 
of the immense advantages of being en- 
abled to rely upon our own resources. 
The article of naval stores, for which we 
were partly dependent upon foreign na- 
tions, it had been said we could always 

rocure—but what was the effect of 
this dependence? The article of hemp had 
been raised during the war from 40/1. to 
601. and afterwards to 1001. perton.. This, 
jt was true, was of comparatively little 
importance, making merely a difference 
to the country of 200,000/. in the naval 
estimates ; but what would be the effect 
if wewere dependent in the same way 
upon foreign nations for the necessary ar- 
ticles of subsistence, the price of which 
they might raise, or altogether withhold 
them at pleasure? It was unnecessary to 
enlarge upon this, the dreadful conse- 
quences of such a policy must be obvious 
toevery one. At the close of the American 
war, it was said that the sun of this country 
had set never to rise ; but events had prov- 
ed, that, relying upon our own resources, 
we had been enabled to carry on success- 
fully a twenty years war, and to cover 
ourselves with glory and renown. It was 
of the greatest inyportance that we should 
look at home for those resources which 
the country was so well able to furmish, 
and by extending the fostering hand of pro- 
tection to render those resources available 
to all the purposes of national greatness. 
By agreeing to this Bill nothing was risked, 
but in what a dangerous situation might 
we not be placed if the measure were re- 
jected! If the Bill were passed, and any 
inconvenience were found to arise from it, 
aremedy might be immediately applied ; 
but ifthe measure was rejected, and capi- 
tal in consequence withdrawn from agri- 
culture, fifty years might be necessary to 
replace us in our present situation. A 
great and alarming evil might thus be pro- 
duced by rejecting the Bill and discourag- 
ing and diminishing agriculture, by ren- 
dering us dependent upon foreign nations 
for a supply which they might withhold 
or increase the price of at pleasure ; whilst 
by passing the Bill, encouragement and 


support would be given-to the agriculture 


of the country, tending to the material 
increase of our own resources, and conse- 
quently of our prosperity ; and if any evil 


practically arose from the Bill, a remedy } 
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might be promptly and immediately ap- 
plied. His lordship concluded, by moving 
the second reading of the Bill. 

The Earl of Carlisle lamented that the 
motion of his noble friend near him (earl 
Grey) had not been acceded to, as, in that 
case, their lordships might have been put 
in possession of more ample information 
on this most difficult subject. He con- 
tended, that the greater part of the argue 
ment of the noble earl who had just sat 
down was fallacious. The noble ear] had 
contended, that a high price of corn, pro- 
ducing a high price of labour, was by no 
means injurious to the labouring classes of 
the community. This might be true to a 
certain extent; but there could be no 
doubt that, to the lowest rank of those 
classes—to the individuals who worked by © 
task, a high price of corn would be pro- 
ductive of infinite misery, as it would not 
be attended by any circumstance of alle- 
viation. He was far from thinking that 
legislative interference was demanded by 
the great mass of the agricultural interest 
of the country. This he knew, that in the 
county in which his own possessions were 
situated, not a single tenant of his had ex- 
pressed any wish on the subject. Further 
north, it was well known to their lordships, 
that wool was the article in the produce of 
which the community at large were most 
interested; and unquestionably no de- 
preciation had taken place in the value of 
that article. He remembered himself 
having sold wool at 7s. a stone; he had 
lately, however, sold it at 24s. a stone ; 
and had he been as sagacious as some of 
his neighbours, he might, by waiting a 
little longer, have procured 32s. He was 
firmly persuaded that the measure before 
their lordships was one which ought not 
to be precipitated; and he intreated them 
to pause, in order that, if possible, the 
cloud which rested on the subject might 
be dispelled by the production of further 
information. 

Earl Fortescue observed, that he cer- 
tainly was one of those individuals to 
whom it had been most unjustly imputed 
that they were biassed by their interest in 
their proceedings on this subject. The 
whole of his life had unquestionably been 
spent in connexion with the agricultural 
part of the community. He paid the 
highest compliment to the liberal, en- 
lightened, and comprehensive view of the 
subject which had been taken by the 
noble earl who had moved the second 
reading of the Bill, and he confessed that 
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his own private opinion had originally 
been in favour of the measure; but ona 
full consideration of all the circumstances 
of the case, and particularly on account of 
the very general sentiment which had 
been expressed by petitions from all parts 
of the country—petitions which he was 
happy to observe were couched in the 
most temperate and becoming language— 
he was disposed to decline giving his 
assent to the Bill passing into a law. 

Lord Grenville rose to state his opinion 
on this question—a question of the highest 
national importance as relating to an 
article of the first necessity—a question 
respecting which no consideration, no 
feeling, no intemperance either of one 
party or of another, should prevent him 
from discharging his duty. He owned 
that the first moment he heard that such 
‘a measure as that before their lordships 
was in’ contemplation, he had formed a 
decided opinion that if the project were 
carried into effect, it would be productive 
of infinite mischief to the community at 
large. At that time he conceived that it 
originated with a very few individuals ; 
but when he discovered that it was not 
founded on the insulated opinion of a few 
individuals, however respectable in cha- 
racter, but that it had been adopted by his 
Majesty’s Government, and was to receive 
the support of all their influence, he felt 
the seriousness of the occasion; he felt 
that the interval which would elapse be- 
fore the measure would come under the 
consideration of their lordships would be 
too short, even with all that previous know- 
ledge of which an attentive examination 
of it at former periods had possessed him, 
to admit him even satisfactorily to review 
that previous knowledge, and the grounds 
of that original opinion, in a way com- 
mensurate to the importance of the subject, 
much less to. acquire all that additional in- 
formation which recent circumstances had 
rendered so indispensably necessary to a 
wise and deliberate decision upon it. But 
while he thus lamented the unbecoming 
precipitation which had been manifested 
on this occasion, he begged that that 
regret might not be attributed to any new 
doubts which had arisen in his own mind, 
or which had been produced by any thing 
which he had seen or heard in that House 
or elsewhere, or by the mass of enlight- 
ened discussion which had been in various 
ways submitted to the public on the sub- 
ject. On the contrary, his original opi- 
nion had been strengthened by all that he 
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had thus seen and heard, and most of all 
by that which had just fallen from the 
noble earl on the opposite bench. He wag 
now no longer left to conjecture the rea: 
sons by which the supporters of the Bill 
were influenced. The noble ear] had de. 
tailed the motives by which they were 
actuated ; and he must say, that the de. 
cided conclusion to which that detail had 
brought him was, that the motives were 


_j inadequate to the support, not alone of a 


measure of the extent proposed, but of any 
legislative interference whatever on the 
subject. Precipitate as had been the steps 
taken by the advocates of the Bill, and 
much as it was to be regretted that so 
little time had been allowed for investiga. 
tion and discussion, it was some consola- 
tion to their lordships that no inconsider- 
able information was to be derived from 
the report of their lordships committee, 
Any one who looked at that report, aswell 
as at thereport of the committee of another 
place—who recollected the conversations 
which had occurred among their lordships 
on the subject last year, and who had read 
the publications which had appeared upon 
it, must allow that he would not be guilty 
of any great mis-statement, if he declared 
that he had conceived the arguments of 
the advocates of the Bill to rest principally 
on the urgent distress of the agriculturist, 
and of the indispensable necessity of re- 
lieving him from the pressure which the 
diminution of the price of corn had brought 
upon him. It was an unquestianable 
principle of domestic policy, that a legis- 
lature had no right to relieve one ciass of 
the community at the expense of another 
class, To do that, would be not to dis- 


tribute that equal justice which they were 


bound to distribute to all classes. If it 
were possible to relieve the distress of one 
class (and he could assure their lordships 
that no one felt more sensibly than him- 
self the distress of any large portion of 
the people) without throwing the burthen 
on any other class, a measure by which 
such an effect would be produced, should 
receive his cordial concurrence; but on 
the contrary, in a case in which gain could 
not be created, in which loss could not be 
avoided; in which all that could be done 
was to change the pressure from one body 
of people to another body of people, he 
would earnestly deprecate any legislative 
proceeding whatever. If, therefore, the 
measure under their lordships considera 
tion had rested on these latter grounds, he 
must have characterised it as one utterly 
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unbecoming, and utterly unworthy of their 
Jordships adoption. It was therefore that 
he felt great pleasure (from whatever 
cause the change might have proceeded) 
in hearing the noble earl disclaim any in- 
tention on the part of the supporters of 
the Bill of considering the agricultural 
interest in preference to any other interest 
of the country. So partial a proposition, 
had it been made, would, he trusted, have 
been received by their lordships as any 
partial proposition ought to be received— 
the more especially as the interests which 
it would have advised them exclusively to 
consider, were so intimately connected 
with those of their lordships. This inten- 
tion, however, had been disclaimed, and 
the question now remained to be argued 
asa question of a general nature, to be 
determined on the grounds of general ad- 
vantage or evil—without reference to the 
farming or to any other particular interest 
—without reference to present times or 
circumstances-—but with reference alone 
to such a system of enlarged and liberal 
policy as might ultimately, if not imme- 
diately, be productive of the greatest 
benefits to the whole mass of the popula- 
tion of the empire. 

Sure he was that there was no man 
among their lordships so destitute of en- 
lightened views on this subject as not to 
feel that it was with this general, and not 
with any particular bearing, that it ought 
to be discussed. There was, however, 
one remark made by the noble earl, 
which he was sorry to hear, and which 
he confessed had excited his surprise, 
as it appeared to attach importance to 


a consideration, which he had hoped’ 


better information had dismissed from all 
their minds. The noble earl had told 
them that they were to look at the actual 
situation of the policy of the country ; and 
in considering the propriety of adopting 
measures for the permanent protection of 
‘agriculture, to recollect that legislative 
measures had already been adopted for 
the protection of commerce and manufac- 
tures. He owned that he should have 
thought the noble earl’s speech more con- 
sonant to a wise policy, had such an allu- 
tion been altogether excluded from it. 
The consideration, whether the duties 
which had been imposed some centuries 
ago on the importation of foreign manu- 
factures, were founded on a wise or unwise 
view of the subject, had nothing to do with 
the present question, which rested on its 


°wn merits, and which ought to be de- 
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cided without any extrinsic reference. 
The just and only consideration for their 
lordships at present was, what effect the 
present measure would have on the inte- 
rests of the community? If the measures 
which had formerly been adopted for the 
protection of trade and manufactures were 
right, let them be continued; if wrong (of 
which the noble earl himself seemed to 
have little doubt,) let them be abrogated ; 
not suddenly, but with that caution with 
which all policy, however erroneous, so 
engrafted into our usage by time, should 
be changed ; but let it be consecrated as 
a principle of legislation, that in no case 
should the grounds for advising the Legis- 
lature to afford any particular protection, 
rest on the protection which might have 
been afforded in any other quarter. In fact, 
he could not well conceive how the noble 
earl could argue, that measures, which he 
admitted to have been wrong with respect 
to manufactures, would nevertheless be 
right with respect to agriculture. If there 
were two great branches of national inte- 
rest, the one subject to the operation of a 
system comparatively termed wise, the other 
subject to the operation of a system al- 
lowed to be erroneous and mischievous, 
what necessity, he would ask, existed 
for making these systems uniform at all? 
If such a necessity did exist (which he 
absolutely denied), ought not the Legis- 
lature to endeavour to produce that uni- 
formity, by taking such steps as would 
bring back to the Jine of right the system 
that was acknowledged to be unwise, 
rather than to distort from the line of 
right the system which was acknowledged 
to be wise? Was not the first of these 
attempts to be advised, and was. not the 
last to be deprecated ? And let it be con- 
sidered that our national interests did not 
form themselves into two great branches.. 
A great majority of the people, as om 
the one hand they could not be be- 
nefitted by any prohibition for the pro- 
tection of the manufacturer, so on the 
other they could not be benefitted by 
any prohibition for the protection of the 
agriculturist, unless, indeed, that prohibi- 
tion had the effect of lessening the price 
of corn, which was a subject of separate 
and subsequent consideration. This great 


‘majority however, uninterested as they 


were on the subject, were already subject 
to great restraint, in consequence of the 
prohibitions that had been adopted for the: 
protection of the manufacturer ; and, if the 
Bill before their lordships should pass into 
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a law, they would be subject to farther 
and much greater restraint, in conse- 
quence of the prohibitions that would be 
adopted for the protection of the agricul- 
turist. It would be an extraordinary mode 
of doing justice, thus to declare that be- 
cause a large, the largest, part of the com- 
munity were already oppressed by favours 
shown to one particular class, they should 
be still farther oppressed by favours shown 
to another particular class. The facts on 
which this argument rested were these :— 
It was about three centuries ago that this 
prohibitory system commenced, by the 
entire prohibition of some articles of fo- 
reign commerce, and by the imposition of 
prohibitory duties on others. But if the 
operation of those laws were considered at 
the present moment, it would be found that 
they were almost null. They were not 
entirely null, because the abrogation of 
some of those prohibitions would much 
benefit the British manufacturer, A great 
mass of the manufacturers of this country 
were so far from wishing for the protection 
of the Legislature against foreign compe- 
tition, that it was well known to their 
lordships that those manufacturers were 
able to undersell their competitors in 
foreign markets: 


He stated this with the more confi- 
dence, because it was not his single opi- 


nion. He had that morning received the 
result of a meeting of the.woollen manu- 
facturers of Gloucestershire—forming no 
inconsiderable portion of the manufac- 
turers of the kingdom, and whose manu- 
facture had in former times received, in a 
peculiar degree, legislative protection,— 
and he would communicate to their lord- 
ships their opinion on the subject. He 
~ should do this with the more satisfaction, 
as that opinion would tend to solve a doubt 
which seemed to exist in the mind of a 
noble friend of his (earl Grey), who had 
so eloquently but so fruitlessly endea- 
voured to persuade their lordships to allow 
farther time for the consideration of this 
most important question. His noble friend 
had observed, that it would be difficult to 
say that the agriculturist ought not to be 
enabled to obtain more for his corn if he 
were compelled to pay more for his coat. 
To this remark the Gloucestershire woollen 
manufacturers made a most satisfactory 
reply. 
an exfract from their resolutions. After 
expatiating on the advantages -which the 
country had derived from its commerce, 
these resolutions proceeded in the follow- 
. + 


He would read to their lordships | 
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ing words, viz. “ Although the principle 
of protection to trade may at different 
periods have been carried to an extent 
incompatible with the true principles of 
political wisdom, yet the statute-book of 
the country may be adduced as historical 
evidence of the different view which our 
ancestors (themselves great land pro. 
prietors) had of the value and effect of 
commerce.” Then came the passage to 
which he wished particularly to direct 
their lordships attention: “ It is true that 
the progress of reason and the develope 
ment of the real causes of the wealth of 
nations, and of the true principles of trade, 
which, after-inquiries and the lapse of 
experience through later ages have pro 
duced, have proved many of the regula. 
tions of former times to have been unne- 
cessary, and the system of protection and 
exclusive trade erroneous and impolitic, 
This principle of exclusion has recently 
been adduced as matter of reproach to the 
commercial interest, and of imitation to 
the landed; but a principle so completely 
exploded and abandoned by the one, is 
hardly worth the adoption of the other, as 
the most enlightened and strenuous advo- 
cates for the freedom of trade are to be 
found amongst the commercial members 
of the community. The woollen manus 
facturers have been particularly instanced 
as protected from competition by duties 
of the heaviest description, to which the 
manufacturers have only to contrast their 
recent policy, and to adduce the instance 
of the commercial treaty in 1787 with 
France, their greatest and most formidable 
rival; where all exclusion was readily 
given up, and the manufactures of each 
country admitted to the other on a small 
and equal duty.” He could not hope to 
state to their lordships the liberal princi- 
ples which he recommended for their. 
adoption more forcibly than they were 
thus stated by the Gloucestershire woollen 
manufacturers, who bad so well expressed: 
their confidence in the total inefficacy of 
the protecting system with respect to their 
manufactures in the present moment. A 
just argument might therefore be drawn 
from this declaration against the extension: 
of the system, to an interest in which, by 
analogy, its eflects would be equally per- 
nicious. 

Having said thus much on the observa- 
tion of the noble earl, which in bis opinion. 
had demanded animadversion, he would: 
proceed to examine the grounds of general 
policy on which the proposed measure. 
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rested. The noble earl had declared that \ 
-an industrious and sagacious view of his 
own interests, by which he was much: 


the Bill was intended to benefit the con- 
sumer, by establishing and promoting an 
‘adequate, cheap, and steady supply of 
grain for the consumption of this island. 
That was proclaimed by the noble ear! to 
be the general principle of the Bill. All 
partial views, all ideas of benefitting a 
particular class he disclaimed. The noble 
earl professed that the measure was cal- 
culated to last for twenty years, and to 
produce the effect which he had already 
described. The first question that oc- 
curred to his mind was, What necessity 
there was for legislating at all? There 
was unfortunately in our times, and more 
particularly in our country, the most in- 
judicious and erroneous idea prevalent, 
that all the inconveniencies which must 
naturally occur in the condition of social 
institutions might be immediately regu- 
lated by legislation. There was a sort of 
fondness and anxiety for legislation—a 
kind of zealous persuasion thatthe wisdom 
and power of Parliament could do that 
to which he readily acknowledged if any 
legislature were competent, the British 
Parliament was that legislature, but which 
it was beyond human wisdom and human 
power to effect. If he were called upon 
to describe one of the greatest causes of 
mischief in this country, one of the ten- 
dencies the most deeply to be lamented, 
he knew nothing to which he should be 
more disposed to advert, he knew nothing 
which appeared. to him to be a more pro- 
lific source of evil, than this proneness to, 
this over-love of legislative interference. 
He believed"it would be much more ad- 
vantageous to the community at large—he 
was sure that it would be infinitely ‘more 
beneficial to the interests of agriculture 
and of trade, if the Legislature of this coun- 
try could be persuaded to abstain from 
endeavouring to meet temporary inconve- 
niencies at every turn, by some bill, some 
protection, some remedy. He was per- 
suaded that nothing could be more wise 
than that principle, with the soundness of 
which the noble earl had declared ‘that he. 
was fully impressed, which it was the 
fashion always to admire in theory, but 
‘always to abandon in practice, of refrain- 
ing from perpetual attempts to supply. 
defects, to correct errors, to guide specu- 
lations, to restrain enterprize, to limit 
profits, to reduce hazards, by legislative 
interposition. If this were true, and that 
it was true in theory at Jeast no man dis- 
‘believed,—if it wastrue that Providence 
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had implanted in the mind of every man. 


better directed to the attainment of his 
objects than by any legislative assistance, 


‘why were their lordships condemned to 


hear that it was so, and condemned at the. 
same time to witness perpetual and suc 
cessfal attempts at a violation of the prin= 
ciple? If the principle were inapplicable, 
then it must be false and not true. If 
applicable—if not an abstract speculation, 
but capable of being adopted as a rule and. 
guide for the conduct and government of 
nations, it was applicable to all circum- 
stances and to all seasons. None, how- 
ever, seemed so ready to admit the justice 
of such principles, as those who, the next 
moment, dared to violate them. But. if 
those principles were true (and no-one 
would deny them in theory), that every 
legislative interference to protect particular 
branches of commerce, had uniformly 
and without exception operated to the 
diminution of national wealth, then he 
would ask their lordships, whether there 
was any one description of trade—any- 
one article of commerce—any one coms 
modity, to which that principle so clearly 
applied, as that which formed the basis of 
the subsistence of our population. 

There were two essential properties in 
which the trade of corn differed from 
almost every other commodity ‘which 
formed an article of commerce. In the 
first place, the increase of the subsistence 
of a community hada natural tendency to 
augment its own demand; in proportion 
as the price of food was lowered, and was 
rendered more easily accessible to the 
great mass of the population, the popula 
tion itself would be increased. In other 
articles of trade, if the demand "for them 


in general provided, to meet that demand: 
bat. it was directly the reverse in respect 
to the demand of an increasing population ; 
for there if the demand was suyplied, it 
only enlarged itself. That general prin~ 
ciple had been strongly exemplified in the 
relative increase of the population of this 
country, with the relative increase of its 
subsistence. Much atgument had been 
used by the noble earl to prove that be- 
cause, at some former period,‘we had been 
an exporting country ‘inthe article of 
grain, we could therefore become so again; 
‘but he mast own that, to him, the whole 
of the argument’ had appeared: most un- 
satisfactory.:- At the same time, he was 
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far from agreeing in another proposition 
which had been too much insisted upon in 
the course of this discussion, that an ex- 
porting, must necessarily be a poor coun- 
try. The position was much too general, 
and required to be greatly qualified, before 
it could be received.as correct. . With 
regard to the system of prohibiting the 
importation of grain, which had been 
enforced during the early part of the last 
_ century, he apprehended it was not his- 

torically true that that system had been 
found to be unattended by any practical 
inconvenience; on the contrary, he felt 
convinced that the adoption of an opposite 
‘system in 1766 had been preceded by 
many and great: inconveniencies. The 
Sisko argument rested on an unsound 
foundation. It was a principle laid down 
and explained by all those eminent writers 
who were conversant with the subject, 
that the population of a country not only 
kept pace with, but far exceeded the ratio 
in which its subsistence could be produced ; 
and that it was impossible to raise subsist- 
-ence as fast as the demand for it would be 
found to increase. It followed, therefore, 
that a country whose population was pro- 
gressively enlarging itself, must, at some 
given period, be ina state ‘that it could 
no longer supply food. for its increasing 
population ; consequently, if it were even 
‘wise and politic to realize the visions of 
some theorists, to rest only on ourselves 
for the supply of all our wants, to cut off 
all foreign commerce, and neither to buy 
nor sell, could such a system be adopted 
in all other commodities, still he contended 
that it could not be done in respect to corn 
without the greatest danger, because, for 
the reasons a had stated, every country 
‘must, at some time or other, depend upon 


foreign countries for a proportion of. its” 


food, or suffer the most aggravated mise- 
ries, Those aggravated miseries, he feared, 
would be the certain effect of the present 
measure: that was his solemn and sincere 
opinion ;*and could he, therefore, adduce 
‘a stronger reason for giving to it his most 
decided opposition? . , 
No necessity for legislating at the pre- 
sent moment had been shewn by any of 
the supporters of the measure: it was a 
4mere speculation and nothing else: they 
were called upon by no immediate 
urgency; but, in opposition to all. true 
theory, a new and uncertain one was to 
be adopted without even an attempt to 
shew why. the general operation of free 
aad unrestricted commerce would not 
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apply to the trade in. grain as well as to 
other commodities. For the sake of argu. 
ment, however, he would suppose that a 
good and sufficient motive had been esta. 
blished for permanent legislation ; a mo- 
tive founded, not upon present interests, 
not upon present distresses, not upon par. 
tial protection to any distinct class of in. 


‘dividuals, for all those grounds had been 


disclaimed by the noble_earl, but upon 
the ground of a fixed policy; though 
surely at a moment like this, when all our 
foreign rélations were unsettled, and when 
every thing was in a state of uncertainty, 
it was most inexpedient and unwise to 
adopt a system of permanent legislation, 
He would ask their lordships, then, what 
was the proposed object of the Bill? It 
was to produce a regular, an adequate, 
and a permanent supply of food. How 
was it intended to accomplish that end? 
By making food, in the first instance, 
deérer than what it would be without the 
operation of the Bill, in order, at some 
future and undefined time, to make it 
cheaper. When that period would arrive 
in which the effect of the Bill was to make 
corn cheap, he knew not; but he was 
quite sure that the immediate operation 
would be such as he had described, and 
not only its immediate but its future ope- 
ration. It could not, by possibility, have 
any other. The measure might become 
inoperative ; but while it continued to 
operate at all, its certain effect must be to 
raise the price of grain. At the same time 
he was anxious to remove a misappreheny 
sion into which the noble earl had fallen 
respecting his (lord Grenville’s) opinion 
as.to the protecting price of 80s, He 
never had stated that that price must be 
the minimum at which corn would be sold 


in this country ; but it was beyond all 


doubt that its price would be raised above 
the standard it would be at, were the pre 
sent Bill not to pass. If that were denied, 
he would then ask, what other operation it 
could have, or was it intended to have? 
What was its meaning? It enacted that 
foreign corn should not be imported into 
this country till the home corn had arrived 
at acertain price. By what ingenuity of 
argument it could be shewn that its effect 
would not be to enhance the price, he 
was utterly at a loss tocomprehend. [fit 
would not do that, what would it do?. If 
it affected the price at all, it must operate 
either upon thedemand or supply. Would 


-it lessen the demand? It could only do % 


by raising the price. Would it increase 
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the supply? Certainly not; for it would 
cut off one source of present supply with- 
out adding any other adequate to our in- 
creasing wants. 

_ He was aware of the general argument 
which might here be urged, that as the 
ultimate effect of the Bill would be to en- 
courage and give a stimulus to our own 
agriculture, we should, hereafter, grow an 
independent and ample supply, which 
would secure a steady and moderate price ; 
but, in order to give that eneouragement, 
they were beginning by raising it above 
its natural level.” Nothing else. was in- 
tended by the measure. What might be 
its future operation he could not undertake 
to say; but it was now brought forward 
for the avowed object of preventing corn 
from falling back to that price which it 
would bear if no restrictions upon foreign 
importation were imposed. Another pur- 
pose, contemplated by the supporters of 
the Bill, was to affurd encouragement to 
the agriculture of Ireland ; but that en- 
couragement could be extended to Ireland 
only, by securing her from the foreigner 
who could sell his corn cheaper. In that 
way, also, the price would be raised ; for 
how it could be possible to shut the market 
against him who would sell cheaper, and 
open it to him who would sell dearer, 
without raising the price of the commo- 
dity, might be comprehensible to the in- 
genuity of some, but for himself he con- 
fessed he was too dull to understand it. 
How was the cultivator to be-protected 
by this measure ? The land at present in 
cultivation was not sufficient to grow an 
adequate supply of grain; and how could 
it be made sufficient, but by bringing that 
soil into cultivation which was not now 
under the plough, because the actual price 
of corn would not repay the capital and 
skill that must be employed upon it? The 
whole price of corn would thus be raised, 
by throwing into the market that which 
had been grown upon those inferior lands 
at an increased expense. Nor could that 
effect be considered as at all surprising, 
as it was nothing more than the ordinary 
consequence of a restraint upon importa- 
tion, which always caused the price of. 
the commodity so restrained to rise above 
its natural level. te 
_ With respect to the object of the Bill in 
its future operations, he regretted that no 
intimation had been held out, by any of 
the supporters of it, as to the period at 
‘which it would begin to produce its ad- 
¥antageous results: its immediate disad- 
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vantages were obvious; but how long those 
disadvantages were expected to last, they 
had not been told. He thought the asser- 
tion quite too vague to satisfy their lord- 
ships, that the country was capable of 
growing corn sufficient for its consump- 
tion, because the assertion of that capacity 
did not state whether it referred to the 
present amount of our population or to 
our probable increase. In what ratio to 
our population, therefore, he would ask, 
was this capacity of production conceived 
to exist, or what amount of capital should 
be employed to render that capacity ef- 
fective? When this capacity was asserted, 
he thought it should be also shewn what 
sacrifice of national wealth would be ne- 
cessary to render our produce of corn 
adequate to the wants of our population. 
For it was a very material question to 
consider, whether, in order so to extend 
our agriculture, capital might not be with- 
drawn from other objects in which it was 
likely to be more providently employed 
for the benefit of the nation. For instance, 
it would be most preposterous to hold out 
an inducement to capitalists to abandon. 
pursuits yielding a profit to the country, 


in order to embark in the culture of Tands: - 


incapable of producing corn without con- 
| siderable expense, because the amount of 
such expense could never be fairly drawn 
from the consumer by a price which corn 
could reasonably bear. The idea, indeed, 
of providing adequate remuneration for 


public, would be quite as unreasonable as 


by excluding the import of that article, 
and by thus rendering us independent of 
foreign supply. 

But to enable the House to decide upon 
the subject of an adequate growth of corn 
for our supply, a further investigation was 
indispensably necessary ; for the.report of 
the committee, and the evidence taken” 
before it, had by no means furnished suf- 
ficient materials. Yet with this insaffi- 
ciency of materials and information it 
was proposed to legislate for a consider- 


able period. It was, indeed, proposed to — 


fix the price of corn at such a rate as to 
provide a permanent encouragement for 
the farmer ; but how was this encourage- 
ment to be secured? By preventing im- 
portation, it was calculated that the farmers 


in order to do so in am average of sear. 
sons, they must grow too much in a plen- 


\ 


such agriculturists at the expense of the. 


an attempt to render this a wine country » 


would be induced to grow enough of corn ~ 
for the consumption of the country; but - 
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tiful season; and how were they to dis- 
pose of the surplus? Where was that 
country in which corn was to be made 
dear by law, to dispose of its surplus pro- 
duce ? That surplus could not, in fact, find 
a market in any other country, and there- 
fore must remain on the hands of our 
farmers. Thus the object of this Bill 
was likely to be defeated, and the farmers 
become more distressed than they pro- 
bably were at present. Thus the farmers 
would be rendered unable to sell cheaper, 
while they would be also rendered un- 
able to export, through the operation of 
this measure, for forcing an increased 
price of corn. : 

But the fallacy of the arguments, or 
rather the assertions, adduced in support 
of this measure, was in no case more gla- 
. ring than in that which referred to the 
danger of our dependence upon foreign 
supply. That such apprehension was 
utterly groundless was quite evident, from 
the experience of the last twenty years, 
when the general state of the country, and 
especially the improvement of our agri- 
culture, afforded the most conclusive an- 
swer to those who professed to entertain 
the apprehension of such a dependence. 
He not only deprecated this apprehension 
as quite visionary, but some observations 
connected with it, which he deemed illi- 
beral; for he protested against the lan- 
guage used to excite a prejudice with 
regard to what was improperly called our 
** natural enemy,”’ because he saw no rea- 
son why we should not be as ready to open 
a just and liberal intercourse with France 
as with any other nation. But further, as 
to the idea of dependence upon France: 
it has been stated by the noble earl, that 
the price of corn in France was 47s, a 
quarter, and that its export was prohibited 
when it arrived at 49s. Now, if this coun- 
try were so dependent upon France, how 
came it that our demand had not been 
sach as to raise the price from 47s. to 49s.? 
But the fact was, that our import from 
France was insignificant, not exceeding 
145,000 quarters, while our national con- 
sumption was from 13 to 15 million quar- 
ters. How, then, could it be rational to 
entertain any fear of our dependence for 
supply upon what was ealled our natural 
enemy? The idea of such dependence 
was, in fact, quite nugatory. We had, 
indeed, usually a much larger supply from 
Poland and Holland ; but was it therefore 
to be inferred that we were dependent 
upon either of these countries? They were 
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entirely ignorant of the principles of com« 


for it might be as well said that those 
countries were dependent epon us. But 
every commercial transaction was an ex. 
change of equivalents, in which both pars 
ties were equally interested. It could not 
be pretended that we were dependent 
upon Russia because this country afforded 
the principal market for her produce. On 
the contrary, Russia was by that circum. 
stance so _ dependent upon us that this 
dependence notoriously occasioned that 
effort onthe part of RusSia which had led 
(God grant that it might lead !) to the de» 
liverance of Europe. The fact was, that 
the interest which the Russian Jand. 
holders felt in their commercial inter. 
course with this country, was the great 
| cause of the restoration of the pacific 
relations of Russia; and.why should not 
the landed interest of France feel equally 
well disposed towards this country, if our 
‘market were opened to their produce 
through a free trade in corn. Such a cir. 
cumstance must indeed serve to excite a 
strong interest in France in the mainte- 
nance of peace with this country. . But 
could it be supposed, that because France 
would thus feel an interest in selling her 
produce to us, we should therefore become 
‘dependent upon her? The idea was 
| surd, quite as absurd, indeed, as the wild 
maxim prevailing among some politicians 
on the continent, that we were dependent 
upon those nations to whom we sold vur 
manufactures; the buyers in such cases 
being just as dependent as the sellers, 
Yet from this absurd measure it was often 
assumed that this, the most independent 
nation in the world, was dependent upon 
its customers, who were, its customers only 
to supply their own wants. But if it were 
maintained that we were dependent bes 
cause we brought from other countries, 
then we must contrive to supply all our 
wants at home, in order to guard against 
the imaginary danger of dependence. 
This supply was, however, impossible. 
Some of our most essential articles must be 
had from other countries—naval stores, for 
‘instance. But this apprehension of de 
pendence upon other nations, because we 
purchased from them, was quite a new 
notion. We must, in fact, buy, or we 
could not sell; we must export, or we 
could not import. And here he took oc 
casion to observe, that the old maxim, 
that the balance of exports over imports 


constituted the wealth of a country, 


merce who could entertain: such a notion, 
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uite fallacious ; that wealth being, in fact, 

created by the profit arising out of the 
exchange of those articles which one 
country could produce cheaper than an- 
other, and which, exchange must of course, 
be mutually beneficial. But if this coun- 
try endeavoured to supply herself with 
corn and manufactures, she must possess a 
double capital, enough to supply the loom 
and the plough, or one or the other must 
be neglected. Now, the question was, 
whether it would be wise on our part to 
abandon or to hazard the loom, which was 
found so productive of national wealth, in 
the speculation of becoming a great agri- 
cultural country. The country had been 
hitherto found incompetent to grow suffi- 
cient corn for its consumption ; and the 
question was, whether by pursuing our 
prosperous system of manufacture, we 
should not be able, through the disposal 
of that manufacture abroad, to procure 
corn considerably cheaper than we could 
possibly grow it at home. 

Adverting to the petition from the city 
of London, the noble lord forcibly pressed 
the necessity of inquiry upon the im- 
portant point referred to in that petition, 
namely, as to the influence which this Bill 
was likely to have upon the price of bread. 
He asked their lordships, whether they 
could reconcile to their sense of justice, to 
decide upon the merits. of this measure 
without hearing both sides? And it'was to 
be recollected, that as yet only one side 
had been heard, no evidence whatever 
having been adduced on the part of the 
manufacturers and the other petitioners 
against the Bill. In his opinion, the ten- 
dency of this Bill would be to raise the 
price of bread above .its natural level; 
and considering the influence of the price 
of provisions upon the price of jabour, he 
conjured their lordships maturely to in- 
quire and deliberate, before they deter- 
mined upon such a question. The conse- 
quences to our national wealth from any 
considerable check to our manfactures he 
thought it unnecessary to dwell upon, for 
those consequences must be obvious to 
their lordships judgment; but he begged 
to impress upon their minds the serious 


injury likely to result from that provoca- 


tive to emigration, which must arise out 
of any enhancement of the price of provi- 
sions, especially combined with the known 
pressure of our taxes. Indeed, it was a 
lamentable fact, that numbers even of the 
higher order of our gentry had already 
felt it advisable to seek in other countries 
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those conveniencies, which, from our pe- 
culiar circumstances, their means could 
not reach at home. If the Bill passed, 
there was no labourer who had a family or 
three children, who would not be obliged 
to apply for parochial relief; the manu- 


_facturers would reduced to this re- 
source, which was at present but too gene- 


rally resorted to by the agriculturist; and 
even the artificer, if the reward of his toil 
did not*increase in the same proportion as 
the price of bread, would be reduced to 
the same painful resource. The noble 
baron concluded by observing, that he 
had studiously avoided every thing which 


might be construed into an imputation of © 


improper motives to the supporters of the 
measure, and by thanking the House ‘for 
the attention with which he had been 
heard, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, there was 
not one thing which the noble lord who 
had just sat down had offered to the 
House, which he had not anticipated. 
The noble lord had throughout argued 
upon a false view of the present situation 
of the country, as well as upon a false 
view of the measure on which they were 
that day proceeding. This measure had 
for its object not only a system by which 
the price of grain would be diminished, 
and by which the country would here- 
after be secured that article at a fair and 
moderate rate, but it had in view the re- 
lief of the agriculturist from the distress 
under which he at present laboured. He 
said he had given his mind as much to 
this subject as any man—he had consi- 
dered it in all its bearings; and the result 
of his deliberations was, that so far from 
being injurious to the community, it would 
prove in the highest degree beneficial. 
With respect to the argument urged, of a 
high price of provisions being injurious 
to the manufacturers, he could only say, 
that the evidence of those individuals 
went directly to refute it. When those 
individuals were examined three years 
ago upon the question of the orders in 
council, he had distinctly asked them 
whether their distresses were not attri- 
butable to the high price of provisions? 
And their answer was, that they never 
experienced any inconvenience from the 
high price of provisions, provided trade 
was brisk. And the fact was, that the 
extra employment which was given to 
the labourers by this briskness, amply 
compensated for any increased price of 
provisions. The Bill, he observed, was 
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no new measure; it was only rendering 
effectual the old laws, which had been 
enacted for the protection of our farmers, 
and which had formed the system of this 
country ever since the reign of Edward 
3, who had prohibited importation when 
wheat was below 6s. the quarter. Far 
from burthening the manufacturer, it 
would relieve him by relieving the farmer ; 
for from the prosperity of the farmer, the 
labourer would be employed, the shop- 
keeper would thrive, and would create a 
- demand—the most material and safest de-: 
mand on the manufacturer for his com- 
modities. The supply of grain from fo- 
yeign countries was very small in propor- 
tion to that from our own soil. The whole 
quantity of grain consumed in Great Bri- 
tain was estimated at 40 million of quar- 
ters, of which only 1,200,000 on an 
average were.imported. To produce a 
cheap supply, would it not be wiser to 
encourage the producers of the greater 
quantity than those who supplied the 
lesser quantity ? The price of 80s. would | 
be a maximum; for if the price rose 
above that sum for six weeks, there would 
be a most abundant importation from the 
opposite side of the Channel. It was a 
great mistake to proceed on the supposi- 
tion that the trade in grain was free, while 
there were so many taxes which pressed 
on our agriculturists. If the importation 
were open, there would be a bounty on 
foreign growers to import into our markets, 
.Five million of quarters might in that 
case be imported. Such a state of things 
_laid our subsistence at the mercy of fo- 
reign powers, and they might raise a navy 
against us by limiting the trade to their 
own ships. If our manufactures were to 
be destroyed by high prices, foreign states 
might, in such a state of things, put an 
end to them at once by stopping impor- 
tation. On the other hand, they had ex- 
perience that encouragement would pro- 
duce low prices—as, for instance, in the 
cotton trade, the iron. trade, and even-in 
the trade of grain itself, the price of which, 
under a system of efficient protection, and 
with a bounty on exportation, had conti- 
nued to fall for a whole century. It was 
chimerical to suppose that the farmers | 
could combine to raise the price of corn, 
when they could not combine in any one 
. thing. The consequence of a free impor- 
tation would be, that in abundant years 
the market would be overstocked with 
foreign corn—in scarce years foreign na- 
tions, for their own preservation, would 
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be obliged to hold back their supply, 


The small quantity which we. now im. 
ported, might be very well supplied by 
our own farmers. Capital was not want. 


ing, nor was the capital required to pro. 
duce 1,200,000 quarters, in addition to- 
the present quantity, great. All that was: 


required was security; for the farmers 
would not employ their capital without 
that security being afforded to their occu- 


pation, which was given to all other lines. 


in which capital was employed.—The 
noble earl then contended, that the lower. 


ing of rents would be attended with a 
comparatively trifling reduction in the 
price of grain. It had been argued, that 
from the reduction of taxes, a correspond. 
ing reduction ought to take place in the 


price of agricultural produce ; but in the 
present state of the revenue of this coun. 
try, and the way in which it was managed, 
no man could say what our taxation would 
be, and that it would not press heavier 
than it had done on the agriculture of the 


country. He had argued throughout, that | 


the measure ought to be adopted as one 
which was beneficial to the consumer, 
There was not one of the general princi- 
ples contended for by 
(Grenville), that he was not deeper pledged 


to than most men; but it was necessary: 


to look at the real situation of the country 
at this time, in measuring the application 
of these general principles. He was care- 


less of present popularity—he looked 


alone to the welfare of the country ; and 
he knew that when they came to feel the 
beneficial effects of this measure, the 
people of this country would not be defi- 
cient in gratitude to their real benefactors, 

The Earl of Selkirk contended, that how- 
ever desirable it might be that a free trade 
should universally exist, it was well known 
that no state acted upon this principle ; and 
while we were most in want of a supply 
of food from other countries, we might 
open our ports in vain for it. He entered 
at some length into the connexion be- 
tween the price of food and the wages of 
labour, and contended that the present 
measure would have the most beneficial 
effect, in so far as concerned the labour- 
ing classes. He argued also, that a re- 
gular supply of food, at an equal price, 


was greatly preferable to the sudden rises 


and depressions of price which would 
follow from such an extensive country 3% 
Great Britain being in any way depete 
dent on foreign countries for any consider 
rable part of her food. at 


the noble lord 
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The House then divided on the question 
for the second reading: Contents, 92; 
Proxies, 52, 1443; Not-Contents, 15; 
Proxies, 2, 17: Majority, 127. 

The Bill was then read a second time 
and committed for Friday. 


List of the Minority. 


DUKES. Fortescue 
Gloucester Grey 
Somerset VISCOUNT. 
Argyll Torrington 
MARQUISSES. LORDS. 
‘Buckingham King 
Wellesley Montfort 
Douglas Grenville 
EARLS, Proxies. 
Essex 
Aylesbury pencer 
Stanhope 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 16. 


Treaty wits America.) The Earl of 
Liverpool laid on the tablé the Treaty of 
Peace with the United States of America, 
and gave notice of his intention to move 
the consideration of it on Wednesday. 

Earl Grey wished to know whether it 
was the intention of ministers to Jay before 
the House any information as to the pre- 
vious negociations ? 

The Earl of Liverpool answered in the 
negative. 
rl Grey observed, that it had been 
tbe practice to communicate information 
respecting negociations which had ter- 
minated to the House ; and that it would 
be impossible to come to the proper con- 
sideration of the Treaty without knowing 
what had been the previous demands, and 
in what manner those demands had been 
persisted in or retracted. 

' The Earl of Liverpool denied that it had 
been the practice to communicate infor- 
mation respecting negociations that had 
terminated happily. On the contrary, he 
‘believed there was no precedent whatever 
of that nature. With respect to those 
negociations that had broken off, it un- 
doubtedly had been the practice to com- 
municate information to Parliament. In 
the. present instance, however, there was 
ho necessity for any such communication, 
and therefore none was intended to be 
made; nor was it intended at all to recur 
‘o the negociation, but to ground an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, on the terms 
of the Treaty being satisfactory and ad- 
Yantageous to the country. 
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Earl Grey again urged the impossibility 
of properly considering the Treaty without 
having information of the previous nego- 
ciation, particularly if it should turn out, 
as he believed was the case, that we had 
rejected moderate overtures in the hour of 
elation and success, to which we had af- 
terwards acceded when the time came of 
reverse and defeat. He did not know at 
the moment, whether any precedent of 


-|such a communication existed; but he 


thought the information he svught for of 
so much importance to the proper discus- 
sion of the question, that he should take 
an opportunity of moving for its pro- 
duction. 


Corn Laws—Acricuttorat Taxa- 
TION.] Earl Stanhope rose to bring for- 
ward his promised motion on this subject, 
which he prefaced with a variety of ob- 
servations, The line of the noble earl’s 
argumentation and detailed reference, 
were similar to those which he used on 
moving his resolutions last session pro 
forma, which he now proposed for the 
adoption of the House. He approved of 
the principle advanced last night by a 
noble earl high in office—that it was 
essentially necessary to encourage the 
agriculture of the country; in this he 
cordially agreed with him, and it was one 
of the principal objects of what he was 
about to propose to encourage agriculture, 
by relieving the farmers in the only way 
they should be relieved, and to enable 
them to sell bread at a cheap and reason- 
able rate to the consumer, by relieving 
him from those parts of taxation that bore 
the heaviest on his agricultural pursuits. 
This principle was recognised by many 
of the petitions with which their lordships 
table was loaded ; but more especially b 
that of the corn growers of Puresborsegh 
and its vicinity, in which his proposed 
resolutions were adverted to in a way 
worthy the most serious attention of the 


House. In illustration of his positions, . 


the noble earl referred to certain parts of 
the evidence given before their lordships 
committee ; but more particularly to that 
given by Mr. James Buxton, who, among 
other very material points, stated, that in 
1792, the whole expenses of his farm for 
labour was 2741. 14s. 4d.; that, in 1812, 
those expenses came to 816/. 18s, 6d.; 
and that upon the same quantity of land, 
and for the same degree or scale of im- 
provement. ‘That the poor’s-rates of the 
same farm were in 1792, 174, 198.; thatin 
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1812 they amounted to 166/. That his 
other farming expenses were increased in 
proportion. How was it possible, then, 
that a man so circumstanced could go on 
in his business, but by increasing the price 
of his commodity? What was the cause 
of ali this, but the crowding tax upon tax 
upon the farmer, and consequently upon 
the labouring poor of the community? 
After some farther observations in this 
principle and spirit, the noble earl pro- 
posed his resolutions, viz. “ That to pro- 
vide for the public an ample supply of 
provisions, is at all times a national object 
of the very first importance :—But this am- 
ple supply of provisions, cannot at all times 
be provided, unless due encouragement be 
given to the growers of corn in Great 
Britain and Ireland, so as to enable them 
to carry on the improved system of agri- 
culture, and to enable them to sell the 
produce of the same on moderate terms to 
the consumers.—That in order to procure 
these essential, united objects, it is expe- 
dient that those taxes which bear most 
heavily on agriculture on the one hand, or 
on the labouring part of the community 
on the other, be repealed, as far as the 
return of peace may enable the same to 
be done, consistently with the keeping 
due faith to the public creditor, and pro- 
viding for a sufficient peace establish- 
ment.”’—He submitted these resolutions, 
after what had passed, with great confi- 
dence. He thought the principle laid 
down should he supported, not only by all 
those who were inimical to, but by all 
those who voted for the Corn Bill; and 
were their lordships to record the prin- 
ciple, be thought it must have its due 
weight in deterring the Commons from 
sending up tax bills of the nature con- 
templated. 

The Earl of Liverpool felt it is duty to 
object to the adoption of the resolutions, 
referring to expedients which noble lords 
must know could not be carried into exe- 
cution, The impropriety must be plain 
to all, of deluding persons by holding out 
hopes of repeal which it was impracticable 
to realise. Their lordships all knew what 
the situation of the country was with respect 
to its revenue and system of taxation, now 
that the interest of the national debt, in- 
cluding the sinking fund, was little less 
than 40 millions ; and that in the present 
state of affairs and the world, a- certain 
scale of establishment in respect to the 
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navy, the army, &c. was vecessary to be 
kept up. They might be certain, how. 
ever, that those establishments would not 
be kept up on a scale higher than the 
necessity of the case exacted. But would 
it be wise or proper, or did it stand to 
reason, that hopes should be now held out, 
when they could not be realised ? With 
respect to the weight of taxation 80 parti. 
cularly adverted to by the noble earl, he be: 
lieved the inconveniencies, whatever they 
might be, resulted more from the extent 
of the taxes than from the mode of their 
distribution. With every disposition to 
relieve all classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
in that way as far as the same: could con. 
sistently be done, he must say he had 
never yet seen any plan for the reductions 
alluded to which could be carried into eft 
fect. When sucha plan could be produced, 
then would be the time for considering 
such propositions. At present the adop- 


tion of the proposed resolutions could be 
attended with no good whatever, but 
might be of mischievous tendency. He 
to move the 


should therefore beg leave 
previous question. . 

Earl Grey had no doubt of the purity of 
the motive which actuated his noble friend 
in proposing this motion; but he agreed 
with the noble ear] opposite, that no prac- 
tical good could result from adopting it, 
and that it might be holding out expecta 
tions to the public which could not be 
realised, If his noble friend could prac- 
tically point out any improvement in the 
system of taxation, he would go along 
with him in supporting it, as well as in 
advocating retrenchment and economy, 
particularly as they regarded the peace 
establishment. Whilst upon this topic, 
he could not omit the opportunity, of ex 
pressing his hope that no injudicious it- 
terference on our part in the affairs o 
France would have the effect of interrupt 
ing that peace which so recently promisel 
to be of long duration. | 

Earl Stanhope reprobated the tamenes 
of submitting to all the forms of taxatiot 
put on them by the House of Commons, 
declared he wished all the House had # 
much resolution as himself, and called fot 
a division, in which he’ said he would 
persevere, if he had but a single vote a 
his side. 

The House then divided. On the prt 
vious question. Contents, 30; Non-cor 
tents, 
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Treaty oF Peace Amertica.] 
Lord Castlereagh presented, by command 
of the Prince Kegent, a‘ Copy of a Treaty 
of Peace and Amity between his Britannic 
Majesty and the United States of Ame- 
rica, signed at Ghent, 24th of December 
1814; the Ratifications of which Treaty 
were exchanged at Washington the 17th 
February, 1815.” The noble lord said, 
he should move that on Wednesday next 
the Report be taken into consideration by 
the House. 

Mr. Horner wished to know whether 
it was the intention of the noble lord to 
lay before the House the papers respect- 
ing the negociation which had led to the 
treaty. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he by no 
means considered it a matter of course, 
that the Executive should lay before the 
House all the papers which passed pre- 
ceding the treaty. He conceived that the 
treaty itself might be submitted to the 
House for its approbation, and that it 
might be judged of on its own merits. 
This treaty had restored the two countries 
to peace, and it would be for the House 
to judge whether there was any thing in 
it contrary to the honour or the interests 
of Great Britain. It was not usual to lay 
before the House the details of a negocia- 
tion which ended in a treaty, unless the 
House should see something so reprehen- 
sible in the conduct of Government as to 
call for those details. 

Mr. Horner said, that if the papers were 
not produced, the noble lord would have 
no other case but those papers, which had 
already, irregularly and improperly, as 
hethought, been made public by the Ame- 
tican Government, 

Lord Castlereagh did not conceive thatour 
proceedings ought to be regulated by the 
conduct of another government, especially 
when that conduct. was designated by the 
hon. gentleman himself as irregular and 
improper, 

The following is a Copy of the said 
Treaty : 


A Treaty of Peace and Amity between 
his Britannic Majesty and the United 
States of America; signed at Ghent, 
December 24, 1814. 


His Britannic Majesty and the United 
States of America, desirous of terminating 


the war which has unhappily subsisted 
(VOL, XXX. ) 
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between the two countries, and of restor- 
ing, upon principles of perfect reciprocity, 
peace, friendship, and good understanding 
between them, have for that purpose ap- 
pointed their respective plenipotentiaries; 
that is to say, his Britannic Majesty on his 
part has appointed the right honourable 
| James lord Gambier, late Admiral of the 

White, now Admiral of the Red Squacron 
of his Majesty’s Fleet ; Henry Goulburn, 
esq. a Member of the Imperial Parliament, 
and Under Secretary of State; and Wil- 
liam Adams, esq. Doctor of Civil Laws—~ 
And the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, has appointed John Quin- 
cey Adams, James A. Bayard, Henr 
Clay, Jonathan Russell, and Albert Gak- 
latin, citizens of the United States; who, 
after a reciprocal communication of their 
respective full powers, have agreed upon 
the following Articles. 

Article 1.—There shall be a firm and 
universal peace between his Britannic 
Majesty and the United States, and be- 
tween their respective countries, territo- 
ries, cities, towns, and people, of every 
degree, without exception of places or 
persons. All hostilities beth by sea and 
land shall cease, as soon as this Treaty 
shall have been ratified by both parties, 
as hereinafter mentioned. All territory, 
places, and possessions whatsoever, taken 
by either party from the other during the 
war, or which may be taken after the 
signing of this Treaty, excepting only 
the islands hereafter mentioned, shall 
be restored without delay, and without 
causing any destruction, or carrying away 
any of the artillery, or other public pro- 
perty, originally captured inithe said forts 
or places, and which shall remain therein 
upon the exchange of the Ratifications of 
this Treaty, or any slaves or other private 
property. And all archives, records, 
deeds, and papers, either of a public 
nature, or belonging to private persons, 
which in the course of the war may have 


either party, shall be, as far as may be 
practicable, forthwith restored, and de- 
livered to the proper authorities and per- 
sons to whom they respectively belong. 
Such of the Islandsin the Bay of Passa- 
maquoddy as are claimed by both parties, 
shall remain in the possession of the party in 
whose occupation they may be at the time 
of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
Treaty, until the decision respecting the 


title to the said Islands shall have been 
P 


fallen into the hands of the officers of 
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made, in conformity with the fourth Ar- 
ticle of this Treaty. 

No disposition made by this Treaty, as 
to such possession of the islands and terri- 
tories claimed by both parties, shall in 
any manner whatever be construed to 

affect the right of either. 

“Art. 2.—Immediately after the ratifica- 
tions of this Treaty by both parties, as 
hereinafter mentioned, orders shall be sent 
to the armies, squadrons, officers, subjects, 
and citizens of the two Powers, to cease 
from all hostilities; and, to prevent all 
causes of complaint which might arise on 
account of the prizes which may be taken 
at sea after the said ratifications of this 
Treaty, it is reciprocally agreed, that all 
vessels and effects which may be taken 
after the space of twelve days from the 
said ratifications, upon all parts of the 
coast of North America, from the latitude 
of 23 degrees North, to the latitude of 50 
degrees North, and as far eastward in the 
Atlantic Ocean as the 36th degree of West 
longitude from the meridian of Greenwich, 
shall be restored on each side. That the 
time shall. be 30 days in all other parts 
of the Atlantic Ocean north of the equi- 
noctial line or equator; and the same 
time for the British and Irish Channels, for 
the Gulf of Mexico, and all parts of the 
West Indies: forty days for the North 
Seas, for the Baltic, and for all parts of 
the Mediterranean: sixty days for the 
Atlantic Ocean south of the equator, as 
far as the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope: 90 days for every other part of 
the world oul of the equator: and 120 
days for all other parts of the world, 
without exception. 

Art. 3.— All prisoners of war taken on 
either side, as well by land as by sea, 
shall be restored as soon as practicable 
after the ratifications of this Treaty as 
hereinafter mentioned, on their paying 
the debts which they have contracted 
during their captivity. The two contract- 
ing parties respectively engage to dis- 
charge in specie the advances which may 
have been made by the other for the 
sustenance and maintenance of such pri- 
soners. 

Art. 4.—Whereas it was stipulated by 
the 2nd article in the treaty of peace of 
1783, between his Britannic Majesty and 
the United States of America, that the 
boundary of the United States. should 
comprehend “all islands. within twenty 
leagues of any part of the shores of the 
United States, and lying between lines to 
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be drawn due east from the points where 
the aforesaid boundaries, between Nova 
Scotia ‘on the one part, and East Florida 
on the other, shall respectively touch the 
Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean, 
excepting such islands as now are, or here. 
tofore have been, within the limits of 
Nova Scotia ;” and whereas the several 
islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, 
which is part of the Bay of Fundy, and 
the island of Grand Menan, in the said 
Bay of Fundy, are claimed by the United 
States, as being comprehended within their 
aforesaid boundaries, which said islands 
are Claimed as belonging to his Britannic 
Majesty, as having been at the time of, and 
previous to the aforesaid treaty of 1783, 
within the limits of the province of Nova 


Scotia; in order, therefore, finally to de. © 


cide upon these claims, it is agreed that 
they shall be referred to two commis. 
sioners, to be appointed in the following 
manner, viz.:—One commissioner shal 
be appointed by his Britannic Majesty, 
and one by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof; and the said two 


commissioners so appointed, shall be sworn 


‘impartially to examine and decide upon 
the said claims, according to such evi- 
dence as shall be laid before them on the 
part of his Britannic Majesty and of the 
United States respectively. The said 
commissioners shall meet at St. Andrews, 
in the province of New Brunswick, and 
shall have power to adjourn to such other 
place or places as they shall think fit 
The said commissioners shall, by a de- 
claration or report under their hands.and 
seals, decide to which of the two con- 
tracting parties the several islands afore- 
said do respectively belong, in conformity 
with the true intent of the said treaty of 
peace of 1783; and if the said commis- 
sioners shall agree in their decision, both 
parties shall consider such decision as final 
and conclusive. 

It is further agreed,-that in the event o 
the two commissioners differing upon all 
or any of the matters so referred to them, 
or in the event of both or either of the 
said commissioners refusing or declining, 
or wilfully omitting to act as such, they 
shall make jointly or separately, report or 
reports, as well to the Government of his 
Britannic Majesty, as to that of the United 


‘States, stating in detail the points on 


which they differ, and the grounds upon 
which their respective opinions have been 
formed, or the grounds upon which they, 
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or either. of them, have so refused, de- 
clined, or omitted to act. And his Brt 
tannic Majesty and the Government of the 
United States hereby agree to refer the 
report or reports of the said commissioners 
to some friendly Sovereign or State, to be 
then named for that purpose, and who 
shall be requested to decide on the dif- 
ferences which may be stated in the said 
report or reports, or upon the report of 
one commissioner, together with the 
grounds upon which the other commis- 
sioner shall bave refased, declined, or 

_ omitted to act, as the case may be. And 
if the commissioner so refusing, declining, 
or omitting to act, shall also wilfully omit 

, to state the grounds upon which he has so 
done, in such manner that the said state- 
ment may be referred to such friendly 
Sovereign or State, together with the re- 
 portof such other commissioner, then such 
Sovereign or State shall decide, ex parte, 
upon the said report alone ; and his Bri- 
tannic Majesty and the Government of the 
United States engage to consider the de- 
cision of such friendly Sovereign or State, 
to be final and conclusive on all the mat- 
ters so referred. 

Art. 5.—-Whereas neither that point of 
the Highlands lying due north from the 
source of the river St. Croix, designated 
in the former treaty of peace between the 
two Powers as the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia, no the north-westernmost 
head of Connecticut River, have yet been 
ascertained ; and whereas that part of the 
boundary line between the dominions of 
the two Powers, which extends from the 
source of the river St. Croix, directly 
north to the above-mentioned north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia, thence along the 
said Highlands which divide those rivers 
that empty themselves into the river St. 
Lawrence, from those which fall into the 
Atlantic Ocean to the north-westernmost 
head of Connecticut River, thence down 
along the middle of that river to the 45th 
degree of north latitude, thence by a line 
due west on said latitude until it strikes 
the river Iroquois or Cataraguy, has not 
yet been surveyed ; it is agreed that for 
these several purposes two commissioners 
shall be appointed, sworn, and authorized 
to act exactly in the manner directed with 
respect to those mentioned in the next 
preceding article, unless otherwise speci- 
fied in the present article. The said com- 
missioners shall meet at St. Andrews, in’ 
the province of New Brunswick, and shall 
have power to adjourn to such other place 


or places as they shall think fit. The said 
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commissioners shall have power to ascer- 
tain and determine the points above men- 
tioned, in conformity with the provisions 
of the said treaty of peace of 1783; and 
shall cause the boundary aforesaid, from 
the source of the river St. Croix to the 
river Iroquois or Cataraguy to be surveyed 
and marked according to the said provi- 
sions ; the said commissioners-shall make 


_a map of the said boundary, and annexed 


to it a declaration under their hands and 
seals, certifying it to be the true map of - 
the said boundary, and particularizing the 
latitude and longitude of the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia, of the north-western- 
most head of Connecticut River, and of 
such other points of the said boundary as 
they may deem proper. And both parties 
agree to consider such map. and declara- 
tion as finally and conclusively fixing the 
said boundary. And in the event of the 
said two commissioners differing, or both, 
or either of them, refusing, declining, or 
wilfully omitting to act, such reports, de- 
clarations, or statements shall be made by 
them, or either of them, and such reference 
to a friendly Sovereign or State shall be 
made in all respects, as in the latter part 
of the fourth article is contained, and in as 
full a manner as if the same was herein 
repeated. 

Art. 6.—Whereas by the former treaty 
of peace, that portion of the boundary of 
the United States from the point where 
the 45th degree of north latitude strikes 
the River Iroquois or Cataraguy, to the 
Lake Superior, was declared to be “ along 
the middle of the said river into Lake 
Ontario, through the ‘middle of the said 
lake, until it strikes the communication 
by water between that lake and Lake Erie, 
thence along the middle of the said com- 
munication into Lake Erie, through the 
middle of the said Jake, until it arrives 
at the water communication into the Lake 
Huron, thence through the middle of said 
lake to the water communication between 
that lake and Lake Superior ;” and whereas 
doubts have arisen what was the middle 
of the said river, lakes, and water commu- 
nications, and whether certain islands 
lying in the same, were within the domi- 
nions of his Britannic Majesty or of the 
Unitéd States :—in order, therefore, finally 
to decide these doubts, they shall be re- 
ferred to. two commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed, sworn, and authorized to act 
exactly in the manner directed with re- 
spect to those mentioned in the next pre- 
ceding article, unless otherwise specified 
in this present article, The said commis- 
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sioners shall meet, in the first instance, 
at Albany, in the State of New York, and 
shall have power to adjourn to such other 
place or places as they shall think fit. 
The said commissioners shall, by a report 
or declaration, under their hands and 
seals, designate the boundary through the 
said river, lakes, and water communica- 
tions, and decide to which of the two con- 
tracting parties the several islands lying 
within the said rivers, lakes, and water 

_ communications, do respectively belong, 
in conformity with the true intent of the 
said Treaty of 1783. And both parties 
agree to consider such designation and 
decision as final and conclusive. And in 
the event of the said two commissioners 
differing, or both or either of them re- 
fusing, declining, or wilfully omitting to 
act, such reports, declarations, or state- 
ments, shall be made by them, or either of 
them, and such reference to a friendly 
Sovereign or State shall be made, in ail 
respects as in the latter part of the 4th Ar- 
ticle is contained, and in as full a manner 
as if the same was herein repeated. 

Art. 7.—It is further agreed, that the 
said two last-mentioned commissioners, 
after they shall have executed the duties 
assigned to them in the preceding article, 
shall be, and they are hereby authorized 
upon their oaths impartially to fix and 
determine, according to the true intent of 
the said Treaty of Peace of 1783, that 
part of the boundary between the domi- 
nions of the two Powers, which extends 
from the water communication between 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior, to the 
most north-western point of the Lake of 
the Woods ; to decide to which of the two 
parties the several islands lying in the 
lakes, water communications, and rivers 
forming the said boundary, do respec- 
tively belong, in conformity with the true 
intent of the said Treaty of Peace of 1783, 
and to cause such parts of the said boun- 
dary as require it to be surveyed and 
marked. The said commissioners shal] by 


a report or declaration, under their hands. 


and seals, designate the boundary afore- 
said, state their decision on the points 
thus referred to them, and particularize 
the latitude and longitude of the most 
north-western point of the Lake of the 
Woods, and of such other parts of the said 
boundary as they may deem proper. And 
both parties agree to consider such desig- 
nation and decision as final and conclusive. 
And in the event of the said two commis- 
sioners differing, or both, or either of 
them, refusing, declining, or wilfully 
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omitting to act, such reports, declarations, 
or statements shall be made by them, or 
either of them, and such reference to a 
friendly Sovereign or State shall be made 
in all respects as in the latter part of the 
fourth Article is contained, and in as fal} 
a manner as if the same was herein re. 
peated. 

Art. 8.—The several boards of two com. 
missioners, mentioned in the four preced. 
ing Articles, shall respectively have power 
to appoint a secretary, and to employ soch 
surveyors or other persons as they shall 
judge necessary. Duplicates of all their 
respective reports, declarations, statements, 
and decisions, and of their accounts, and 
of the journal of their proceedings, shall , 
be delivered by them to the agents of his 
Britannic Majesty, and to the agents of 
the United States, who may be respec. 
tively appointed and authorized to manage 
the business on behalf of their respective 
Governments. The said commissioners 
shall be respectively paid in such manner 
as shall be agreed between the two con- 
tracting parties, such agreement being to 
be settled at the time of the exchange of 
the ratifications of this Treaty. And all 
other expenses attending the said commis- 
sions, shall be defrayed equally by the 
two parties. And in the case of death, 
sickness, resignation, or necessary ab- 
sence, the place of every such commis 
sioner respectively shall be supplied in the 
same manner as such commissioner was 
first appointed, and the new commissioner 
shall take the same oath or affirmation, 
and do the same duties. 

It is further agreed between the two 
contracting parties, that in case any of the 
islands mentioned in any of the preceding 
articles, which were in the possession of 
one of the parties prior to the commence 
ment of the present war between the two 
countries, should, by the decision of any 
of the boards of commissioners aforesaid, 
or of the Sovereign or States so referred 
to, as in the four next preceding Articles 
contained, fall within the dominions of the 
other party, all grants of land made pre- 
vious to the commencement of the war by 
the party having had such possession, 
shall be as valid as if such island or islands 
had, by such decision or decisions, been 
adjudged to be within the dominions of 
the party having had such possession. — 

Art. 9.—The United States of America 
engage to put an end, immediately after 
the ratification of the present Treaty, 0 
hostilities with all the tribes or nations of 
Indians with whom they may be at war 
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the time of such ratification, and forthwith 
to restore to such tribes or nations respec- 
tively, all the possessions, rights, and privi- 
Jeges which they may have enjoyed, or 
been entitled to in }811, previous to such 
hostilities. Provided always, that such 
tribes or nations shall agree to desist from 
all hostilities against the United States of 
America, their citizens and subjects, upon 
the ratification of the present Treaty being 
notified to such tribes or nations, and shall 
so desist accordingly. 

And his Britannic Majesty engages 
on his part, to put an end immediately 
after the ratification of the present Treaty, 
to hostilities with all the tribes or na- 
tions of Indians with whom be may be at 
war at the time of such ratification, and 
forthwith to restore to such tribes or 
nations respectively, all the possessions, 
rights, and privileges, which they may 
have enjoyed or been entitled to in 1811, 
previous to such hostilities. Provided al- 
ways, that such tribes or nations shall 
agree to desist from all hostilities against 
his Britannic Majesty and his subjects, 
upon the ratification of the present Treaty 
being notified to such tribes or nations, 
and shall so desist accordingly. 

Art. 10.—Whereas the traffic in Slaves 
is irreconcilable with the principles of 
humanity and justice, and whereas both 
his Majesty and the United States are de- 
sirous of continuing their efforts to pro- 
mote its entire abolition, it is hereby agreed 
that both the contracting parties shall use 
their best endeavours to accomplish so 
desirable an object. 

Ari. 11.—This Treaty, when the same 
shall have been ratified on both sides 
without alteration by either of the con- 
wacting parties, and the ratifications 
mutually exchanged, shall be binding on 
both parties ; and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Washington, in the space of 
four months from this day, or sooner if 
practicable. 

In faith whereof, we the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty, 
and have thereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in triplicate at Ghent, the 24th 
day of December, 1814. 

(Signed,) 
H. Goursurn. 
Wm. Apams. 
Joun Quincey Apams. 
J. A. Bayarp. 
H. Cray. 
Jon. Russe. 
ALBERT GALLATIN, 
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The Ratifications of the above Treaty 
were duly exchanged at Washington, at 
eleven Pp. M. on the 17th ultimo, 


Treaty or Peace wits Denmanrk.] 
Lord Castlereagh presented to the House, 
by the command of the Prince Regent, 
the following 


Treaty or Peace between his Britannic 
Majesty and his Majesty the King of - 
Denmark. Signed at Keil, the 14th 
January, 1814. 


In the name of the Most Holy.and Un- 
divided Trinity. His Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his Majesty the King of 
Denmark, being desirous to put an end to 
the calamities of the war which has so 
long divided their states, and to re-establish 
the ancient relations of amity and good 
understanding, have judged expedient to 
name for this purpose their respective 
plenipotentiaries, viz. his royal highness 
the Prince Regent,’ in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty the King of the. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Edward Thornton, esq. bis Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to his Majesty the King of Sweden ; 
and his Majesty the King of Denmark, 
his Chamberlain the Sieur Edmund Bourke, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Dannebrog, 
and Knight of the Order of the White 
Eagle; which plenipotentiaries, after the 
exchange of their full powers, found in 
full and due form, have agreed on the 
following articles :— 

Article 1.—From the moment of the 
signature of the present Treaty, there shall 
be peace and friendship between their 
Majesties the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and . 
the King of Denmak, and between their 
respective kingdoms, states, and subjects, 
in all parts of the world. All hostilities 
between them shall cease, and all prizes 
taken from the subjects of the respective 
nations shall be censidered as null from 
the day of the signature of the present 
Treaty, and shall be restored on both 
sides to their respective owners, 

Art. I.—The respective, prisoners of 
war shall, immediately after the ratifica- - 
tion of the present Treaty, be restored 
en masse, On payment, on both sides, of 
the private debts which they shall have 
contracted. 

Art, 3.—His Majesty the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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_Jreland consents to restore to his Danish 


Majesty all the possessions and colonies 
which have been conquered by the Bri- 
tish arms in this present war, except the 
island of Heligoland, which his Britannic 
Majesty reserves to himself with full and 
unlimited sovereignty. 

Art. 4.—The restoring of the colonies 
shall be performed according to the same 
rules and principles which were laid down 
when his Britannic Majesty gave up to 
his Danish Majesty these same colonies 
in the year 180]., With regard to the 


- island of Anholt, it. is agreed that it-shall 


be given back one month after the ratifi- 
cation of the present Treaty, unless the 
season and the difficulty of navigation 
should present instirmountable obstacles. 
‘Art. 5.—His Britannic Majesty having 
stipulated with: his allies the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Sweden, and the King 
of Prussia, not to conclude either armis- 
tice or peace with their common enemies, 
but by mutual consent, it is understood, 
that the peace, re-established by the pre- 
sent Treaty, and by the Treaty signed 
this day between the King of Denmark 
and the King of Sweden, shall in conse- 
quence be extended to the above-men- 
tioned allies, by the means of negocia- 
tions, the which shall be entered upon as 
soon as possible, his Britannic Majesty 


engaging himself to employ his good 


offices with his allies in order that their 
respective relations with his Danish Ma- 
jesty may be renewed upon the same 
footing as they were before the war. 

His Danish Majesty, relying with full 
confidence on the good offices of their 
Britannic and Swedish Majesties, for the 
purpose, as soon as possible, of restoring 
the peaceable and friendly connexions 
between his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia and King of Prussia, as they were 
before the war, consents to make all 
hostilities towards the allies of Great Bri- 
tain and Sweden immediately cease. All 


| prizes which have been made since this 


Treaty has been signed, shall be restored: 
his Danish Majesty relying on a complete 


‘reciprocity in this respect. 


Art. 6.—His Danish Majesty consents 
to take an active part with the Allied 
Powers in the present war against France, 
and to furnish ten thousand men, which 
corps is to be attached to the army of the 
North of Germany, and under the imme- 
diate command of his royal highness the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, to be placed 
on the same footing, and to be treated in 
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every respect in the same manner as the 
Swedish troops which constitute a part 
of the said army, his Britannic Majesty 
engaging himself to pay to his Danish 
Majesty, for the maintenance of the said 
troops, a certain sum, to be provided for 


proportion of four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling a year, from the day on 
which they are placed under the com. 
mand of the Swedish Crown Prince. This 
corps shall,be always kept up to its full 
complement, which may be ascertained 
by a commissary named for that purpose 
on the part of his Britannic Majesty. 

It is however understood by the high 
contracting parties, that these payments 
are to cease from the time his Britannic 
Majesty shall declare such troops not to 
be required for the good of the common 
cause, or by the conclusion of a general 
peace. A proper time shall be allowed, 
concerning which an amicable arrange. 
ment shall be made, for the troops to return 
to his Danish Majesty’s dominions. 

Art. 7.—The commercial relations be. 
tween the subjects of the high contracting 
parties shall again return to the usual 
order, as existing before the present war 
began. They moreover reciprocally agree 
to adopt measures, as soon as possible, 
for giving the same greater force and 
extent. 

Art. 8.—His Majesty the King: of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the British nation being ex- 
tremely desirous of totally abolishing the 
Slave Trade, the King of Denmark en- 
gages to co-operate with his said Majesty 
for the completion of so beneficent a work, 
and to prohibit all his subjects, in the 
most effectual manner, and by the most 
solemn laws, from taking any share in 
such trade. 

Art. 9.—The two high contracting 
parties oblige themselves reciprocally, 
not to conclude any peace or truce with 
France, but by mutual consent. 

Art. 10.—Whereas his Danish Majesty, 
in virtue of the treaty of peace this day 
concluded with the King of Sweden, has 
ceded Norway to his said Majesty for a 
certain provided indemnity, his Britannic 
Majesty,-who thus has seen his engage 
ments contracted with Sweden in this 
respect fulfilled, promises, in concert with 
the King of Sweden, to employ his good 
offices with the Allied Powers, at the ge- 
neral peace, toobtain for Denmark.a pro- 
per indemnity for the cession of Norway. 


every month in this present year, in the 
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Art, 1l—The sequestrations which 
have. been laid, by either of the contract- 
ing parties, on_property not already con- 
fiscated or condemned, shall be raised im- 
mediately after the ratification of this 
Treaty. 

Art. 12.—His Majesty the King of 
Sweden having engaged, by the sixth 
Article of the Treaty of Alliance with his 
Britannic Majesty, concluded at Stock- 
holm the 3d of March1s13, to grant, 
for a period of twenty years, to be com- 
puted from the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the said Treaty, to the subjects of 
his Britannic Majesty, the privileges of 
depét in the port of Stralsund, of all 
articles being the growth or manufacture 
of Great Britain, or of her colonies, on 
paying a duty of one per cent. ad valorem 
on such articles and merchandize on im- 
port and export; his Majesty the King of 
Denmark promises to fulfil, in his new 
character of Sovereign of Swedish Po- 
merania, the said stipulation, by substi- 
tuting Danish for Swedish bottoms. 

Art. 13.—All the ancient treaties of 
peace and commerce between the former 
Sovereigns of England and Denmark are 
hereby renewed in their full extent, so far 

-as they are not contradictory to the stipu- 
lations of the present Treaty. 

Art. 14.—This Treaty of Peace shall 
be ratified by the two high contracting 
parties; the ratifications to be exchanged 
at Kiel within one month, or sooner if 
practicable. 

In witness whereof, we the undersigned, 


by virtue of our full powers, have signed. 


the present Treaty of Peace, and thereto 

affixed the seal of our arms.—Done at 

Kiel, the 14th January, 1814. 

EpwarD THORNTON. Epmunp Bourke, 
(L. S.) (L.S.) 


AvpitionaL Artictes to the Definitive 
Treaty between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and the King of Denmark, 
signed at Kiel the 14th of January, 
1814. 


Art. 1.—The evacuations, cessions, and 
restitutions, stipulated by the above-men- 
tioned Treaty, shall be executed, in 
Europe within a month, in the seas of 
America within three months, and in the 
continent and seas of Asia within six 
months after the ratifications of the Defi- 
nitive Treaty. 

Art. 2.—In all cases of restitution 
agreed upon by the present Treaty, the 
fortifications shall be delivered up in the 


» 
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state in which they were at the moment 

of the signature of the Definitive Treaty, 
and all works which shall have been con- 
structed since the occupation shall re- 
main untouched. 

It is further agreed, that in all the cases 
of cession stipulated, there shall be allowed 
to the inhabitants of whatever condition or 
nation they may be, a term of three years, 
reckoning from the notification of the pre- 
sent Treaty, to dispose of their property, 
acquired and possessed whether before or 
in the course of the war, during which 
term of three years they sh«ll be at liberty 
freely to excercise their religion, and to 
enjoy their property. The same facility 
is granted within‘the countries restored, to 
all persons, inhabitants, or others, who 
shall have formed any establishments 
during the time which those countries 
were possessed by Great Britain. 

In respect to the inhabitants or the 
countries restored or ceded, it is agreed 
that no one shall be persecuted, disturbed, 
or troubled, either personally or in his 
property, under any pretext on account 
of his political opinions or conduct, or of 
his attachment to either of the high con- 
tracting parties, or for any other cause, 
unless it be for debts contracted with in- 
dividuals, or for acts subsequent to the 
present Treaty. 

Art. 3.—The decision of every claim. 
between individuals of the respective na- 
tions for any debts, property, effects, or 
rights. whatever, which conformably to 
common usage and the law of nations . 
ought to be brought forward, shall be res 
ferred to the competent tribunals, anc ih 
such cases there shall be prompt and com- 
plete justice rendered in the countries 
where the claims are respectively put forth. 

These ‘additional articles shall make a 
part of the Treaty signed the 14th January, _ 
1814, and shall have the same force and 
validity as if they were inserted word for 
word in the said Treaty. 

They shall be ratified by the two bigh 
contracting parties, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged within four weeks, or 
sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we the undersigned, 
in virtue of our respective full powers, 
have signed the present additional articles, 
and have affixed thereto the seal of our 
aris. 2 


Done at Liege, the 7th of April 1814. 


Epwarp THernton. Epmvunpb Bourke. 


(L. S.) Fos 
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AppiTionat Articte to the Definitive 
Treaty between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and the King of Denmark, signed 
at Kiel the 14th of January, 1814. 


It is agreed between the two high 
contracting parties, that the same secu- 
rity of person and property, which has 
been stipulated by the additional articles 
signed this day, for the inhabitants of 
the restored or ceded countries, shall be 
afforded to all the subjects of his Ma- 
jesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain end Ireland, whether British 
or Hanoverians, and of his Majesty the 


King of Denmark, who shall have taken’ 


an active part in the present war, which 
has disturbed so many countries, and that 
no one shall be persecuted, disturbed, or 
troubled, on account of his political conduct 
or opinions during the course of the war. 

This additional article shall make part 
of the Treaty signed the 14th January 
1814, and shall have the same force and 
validity as if it was inserted word for 
word in the said Treaty. 

It shall be ratified by the two high 
contracting parties, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged within four weeks, or 
sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we the undersigned, 
in virtue of our respective full powers, 
have signed the present additional article, 
and affixed thereto the seal of our arms. 

Done at Liege, the 7th of April 1814, 
Epwarp Tuornton, Epmunp Bourke. 
(L. 8.) (L. 8.) 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent’s 
Ratification of a Definitive Treaty of 


- Peace, Friendship, and Alliance, be- | 


tween his Majesty and the King of 
Denmark. Signed at Kiel, 14th 
January, 1814. 


George the Third, by the grace of God, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
&e. &c. &c. to all and singular to whom 
these presents shall come, greeting :— 
Whereas a Definitive Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Alliance, between his Ma- 
jesty and his good Brother, the King of 
Denmark, was concluded and signed at 
Kiel, in Holstein, on the fourteenth of this 
instant January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fourteen, by the Plenipotentiaries 
of his Majesty and his said good Brother, 
duly and respectively authorized for that 
purpose, which Definitive Treaty is word 
for word as follows :— 


Convention with Spain. 


(Fit Insertio.) 

We, having seen and considered the 
Definitive Treaty aforesaid, have, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
approved, ratified, accepted, and cop. 
firmed the same in all and every one of 
its Articles and Clauses, save and except 
the fourth Article, as we do by these ‘pre. 
sents so approve, ratify, accept, and con. 
firm it for his Majesty, his heirs, and sue. 
cessors ; engaging and promising upon 
our word, that we will sincerely and faith. 
fully perform and observe all and singular 
the things which are contained and ex. 
pressed in the aforesaid Definitive Treaty, 
save as before excepted; and that wewill 
never suffer the same to be violated by any 
one, or transgressed in any manner, as far 
as it lies in our power. For the greater 
testimony and validity of all which, save 
as before excepted, we have, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, caused 
the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland to be affixed to 
these presents, which we have signed with 
our hand. 

Given at the Palace of Carlton House, 
the thirty-first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and fourteen, and in the fifty-fourth year 
of his Majesty’s reign. 

In the name and on the behalf his Ma- 
jesty. Geoncg, 


Convention Spain.] Lord Cae 
tlereagh presented, by command of the 
Prince Regent, 


A Convention between his Britannic Ma 
jesty and his Catholic Majesty Fer- 
dinand the 7th. Signed at Londo, 
Feb. 5, 1814. 


‘In the Name of the Most Holy and 
Undivided Trinity : 

His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Catholic Majesty, Ferdinand the 
7th, being equally desirous of promoting 
the good understanding which happily 
subsists between them, and of preventing 
any differences which might arise re 
specting the disposal of vessels and goods 
recaptured from the enemy by either 
party, have judged it expedient that a 
Convention should be entered into upoa 
that subject: for this purpose they have 
named their respective plenipotentiaries— 
that is to say, his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, acting in the name and of 


the behalf of his Britannic Majesty, Henry 
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Earl Bathurst, Baron Bathurst and Apsley, 
one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State, a member of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council, and a peer of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
ke. &c. &c. and the Regency of the 
Spains, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand 
the 7th, Don Carlos Joze Gutierrez de los 
Rios Fernandez de Cordova Sarmiento de 
Sotomayor, &c. &c.; Count de Fernan 
Nunez and Barajas, marquis of Castel 
Moncayo, duke of Montellano, Arco, and 
Aremberg, prince of Barbanzon, and of 
the Holy Roman Empire, &c. &c. &e. 
Grandee of Spain of the First Class, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal and 
distinguished Order of Charles the Third, 
Gentleman of the Chamber in actual 
Service, Colonel of the Regiment of Ca- 
valry bearing his Catholic Majesty’s 
name, and his Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty ; who, having duly communicated 
to each other their respective full powers, 
drawn up in due form, have agreed upon 
the following article :— 

It is agreed that any ships or goods be- 
longing to either of the contracting par- 
ties, which shall have been taken by the 
enemy, and shall be afterwards retaken 
by any ship or vessel belonging to either 
of the contracting powers, shall recipro- 
cally, in all cases, save as hereafter ex- 
cepted, be restored to the former owners 
or proprietors, on payment of salvage of 
one-eighth part of the true value thereof, 
ifretaken by any ship of war ; and of one- 
sixth part, if retaken by any privateer, 
or other ship or vessel ; and in case such 
ship or goods shall have been retaken by 
the joint operation of one or more ships 
of war, and one or more private ship or 
ships, then on payment also of the last- 
mentioned salvage of one-sixth part. 

But if such ship or vessel, so retaken, 
shall appear to have been, after the taking 
by the enemy, set forth as a ship or, vessel 
of war, the said ship or vessel shall not 
be restored to the former owners or pro- 
prietors; but shall, in all cases, whether 
retaken by any ship of war, or by any 
eae or other vessel, be adjudged 
awful:prize for the benefit of the captors. 

The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied by the two high contracting parties, 
and the ratifications exchanged at London 
in six weeks, or sooner, if possible. 

_ In witness whereof, we, the undersigned 
“ioe ee signed, in virtue of 
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our respective full powers, the present 
Convention, and have affixed thereto the 


seals of our arms. 
Done at London, this 5th day of Fe- 
bruary, 1814. (L.S.)  Baruursr. 
(L. Et Conpe pe Fernan Nunez, 
Duque de Montellano. 


TREATY oF FRIENDSHIP AND ALLIANCE 
with Spain.] Lord Castlereagh also pre- 
sented, by command of the Prince Regent, 
the following 


Treaty of Friendship and Alliance be- 
tween his Britannic Majesty and his 
Catholic Majesty, Ferdinand the 7th. 
Signed at Madrid, the 5ih day of 
July, 1814. 


In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity. 
His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Catholic Majesty, being equally 
animated by a desire to strengthen and 
perpetuate the union and alliance which 
have been the principal means of re-esta- 
blishing the balance of power in Europe, 
and of restoring peace to the world, have 
constituted and appointed, that is to say ; 
his Majesty the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
right honourable sir Henry Wellesley, 
one of his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council, Knight Companion of the 
most honourable Order of the Bath, and 
his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to his Catholic Ma« 
jesty; and his Catholic Majesty, Don 
Josef Miguel de Carbajal y Vargas, duke 
of San Carlos, count of Castillejo and of — 
Puerto, Grandee of Spain of the First 
Class, Knight of the mostillustrious Order 
of the Golden Fleece, Grand Cross of 
the Royal and distinguished Order of 
Charles 3, Commander of Esparagoza 
de Lares in the Order of Alcantara, chief 
Major-domo of the King, and Gentleman 
of his Chamber, Lieutenant-general in the 
Royal army, Counsellor of State, and First 
Secretary of State and of general dis- 
patch ; who, after having exchanged 
their respective full powers, and finding 
them in good and due form, have agreed 
to and concluded the following articles :— 
Art. 1.—There shall be in future a strict 
and intimate alliance between his Majesty 
the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, their heirs and successors; and in 
consequence of this intimate union, the 


high contracting parties shall endeavour — 
(Q) 
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to forward, by all possible means, their 
respective interests, 

His Britannic Majesty and his Catholic 
Majesty declare, however, that in drawing 
closer the ties so happily subsisting be- 
tween them, their object is by no means 
to injure any other state. 

Art.-2.—The present alliance shall in 
no way .derogate from the treaties and 
alliances which the high contracting par- 
ties may have with other powers, it being 
understood that the said treaties are not 
contrary to the friendship and good un- 
derstanding, which it is the object of the 
present treaty to cement and perpetuate. 

Art. 3.—It having been agreed by the 
treaty signed at London on the 14th day 
of January, 1809, to proceed to the nego- 
ciation of a treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and Spain, as soon as it 
should be practicable so to do, and the 
two high contracting parties desiring mu- 
tually to protect and extend the commerce 
between their respective subjects, promise 
to proceed without delay to the formation 
of a definitive arrangement of commerce. 
- Art. 4.—In the event of the commerce 
of the Spanish American possessions being 
opened to foreign nations, his Catholic 
Majesty promises that Great Britain shall 
be admitted to trade with those posses- 
sions as the most favoured nation. 

Art. 5.—The present treaty shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed within forty days, or sooner if- 
possible. 
In witness whereof, we the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries have signed, in virtue of 
respective full powers, the present'treaty 
of friendship and alliance, and have sealed 
it with the seals of our arms. 


Done in Madrid, this 5th day of July, 
(1314 . (L.8.) H. Weutestey. 


Three Additional Artictes to the Treaty 

' of Friendship and Alliance between 
his Majesty and his Catholic Majesty 
Ferdinand the 7th, signed at Madrid, 
August 28, 1814, 


Art. L—It is agreed that, pending the | . 


negociation of a new Treaty of Commerce, 
Great Britain shall be admitted to trade 
with Spain upon the same conditions as 
those which existed previously to the 
year 1796. All the Treaties of Commerce 
which at that period subsisted between 
the two nations being hereby ratified and 
confirmed. 


_ Att, 2,—His Catholic Majesty concur- 


Congress at Vienna. 998 
ring in the fullest manner in the senti. 
ments of his Britannic Majesty with re. 
spect to the injustice and inhumanity of 
the traffic in slaves, will take into consid 
deration, with the deliberation which the 
state of his possessions in America de- 
mands, the means of acting in conformity 
with those sentiments. His Catholic Mae 
jesty promises, moreover, to prohibit his 
subjects from engaging in the Slave Trade, 
for the purpose of supplying any islands 
or possessions excepting those appertains 
ing to Spain, and to prevent likewise, by. 
effectual measures and regulations, the 
protection of the Spanish flag being given 
to foreigners who may engage in this 
traffic, whether subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty or of any other state or power. 

Art. 3.—His Britannic Majesty being 
anxious that the troubles and disturbances 
which unfortunately prevail in the domi- 
nions of his Catholic Majesty in America 
should entirely cease, and the subjects of 
those provinces should return to their 
obedience to their lawful sovereign, en- 
gages to take the most effectual measures 
for preventing his subjects from furnishing 
arms, ammunition, or any other warlike 
article to the revolted in America. 

The present additional Articles. shall 
form an integral part of the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance signed on the 5th 
day of July, and shall have the same force 
and validity as if they were inserted word 
for word, and shall be ratified within forty 
days, or sooner, if possible. . eee 

In witness whereof, we the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, in virtue of our respecs 


tive full powers, have signed the present 


additional Articles, and have sealed them 
with the seals of our arms. 


Done at Madrid, this 28th day of 
August, 1814, a 
(L.S.)  H. Wetzeszey, 


Concress AT Vienna.] Lord Castlereagh 


-Tequested the right hon. baronet whose 


motion respecting the Alien Act stood fo 
that evening, to postpone it. a 

Sir J. Newport consented to the post 
ponement of his motion until Tuesday. © 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had a motion 
respecting the case of Mr, Correa, which 
stood for that evening, and which he 
should also postpone. He should mention, 
that in the absence of the noble lord he 
had postponed his motion respecting the 
proceedings of the Congress at Vienna to 
Monday next; he wished to know whes 
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ther that day was convenient to the noble 
Jord, or whether the noble lord, by some 
communication on the part of the Prince 
Regent, would prevent the necessity of 
that motion? At the time when he had 
given notice of his motion, he had thought 
it extraordinary that no such communica- 
tion was to be made on the part of the 
noble lord; but now, after the events 
which had recently happened, it was still 
more extraordinary that it had not been 
thought expedient tomake the fullest dis- 
closure which could be made consistently 
with the public service, of the proceedings 


which had taken place at the Congress, ‘ 


without its being coupled with the fact 
that it was drawn forth by the motion of 
an individual member of the House of 
Commons. He could not, as he saw the 
noble lord in his place, refrain from pro- 
testing—as he had before done at a time 
when the noble lord was not present—for 
himself, as an individual, against concur- 
ring in any measures which might impli- 
cate Great Britain in the civil war which 
might now have begun in France, on ac- 
count of the landing of Buonaparté in that 
country, for any object in which the imte- 
rests of Great Britain were not immediately 
concerned. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that not 
being in possession of the nature of the 
hon. member’s motion, he could uot offer 
any opinion as to the propriety or impro- 
priety of postponing a discussion upon it. 
' For his own part, he had no wish that it 
should be postponed ; indeed, he saw no 
reason for postponing it at all. He had 
only requested its being deferred to Wed- 
nesday, on account of his health; and he 
should be glad of an opportunity to give 
any information which he «could afford 
consistently with his public duty. He 
should therefore be happy to meet the 
hon. gentleman on this ground, as soon as 
possible. He was not aware of any thing 
which this country had done to preclude 
him from bringing down such papers as he 
had alluded to, and accompanying them 
with any explanations that ought to be 
communicated. This he thought would 

more agreeable to the House than 
bringing down such papers as from the 
— state of things could’ not possibly 

€ complete, and laying them on the table 


Without any explanation at all. As to 
the conduct of this Government, he was 
Conscious ‘that it would not deviate from 
that spirit of good faith which had ever 
guided it in all its transactions with foreign 
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Powers; and he was not aware that any 
thing had occurred to induce it to change. 
that line of policy which had been so uni-. 
versally approved of. With respect to 
the general advice of the hon. member, 
he trusted the House would Jeave that, 
question to the responsible discretion of 
his Majesty’s ministers; and as to the 
opinion or remonstrance of the hon. gen-- 
tleman, he trusted the House would feel- 
that it could not, and without meaning any. 
disrespect to the hon. gentleman, he would 
say it ought not to have any influence, 
upon their conduct whatever. He trusted 
the hon. gentleman would not object to 
the universal feeling which pervaded the 
House on the subject of the present situa- 
} tion of France. ‘Ihe policy of this Govern- 
ment never had been to interfere in the- 
internal concerns of that country ; at the 
same time they could not but feel, in 
common with the other nations of Europe, 
deeply interested in supporting a govern-. 
ment which had contributed to give peace 
to the world, in opposition to that.power-. 
which now aimed at its subversion. He 
presumed the hon. gentleman himself was: 
not an exception to this general feeling. 
As to what measures the government of 
this country might think proper to take 
under circumstances which now threatened 
again to disturb the state of universal 
peace, he was sure the House would not 
pardon him, if he were so far to forget his 
duty, as to hazard any opinion on them. 
Mr. Whitbread said, he had no objection 
to state the nature of his intended motion ;' 
it was for an Address to the Prince Regent, 
for a communication of such part of: the, 
proceedings at Vienna, as could be made: 
known without injury to the public service.: 
He still thought it extraordinary that the. 
noble lord, on his return from an impor-, 
tant mission, would not make any com-. 
munication to the House until he was, as 
it were, arraigned before them. In bring- 
ing forward his motion he should not 
neglect to bring before the House th.se, 
facts by which imputation had been cast 
on the honour and good faith of the coun- 
try, which the noble lord would refute if 
he could. If the noble lord succeeded in 
justifying himself, he (Mr. W.) should be 
the first to acknowledge the error into 
which he had been led by publications 
which bore the semblance of authority. 
As to the affairs of France, he had noe. 
alluded to them with any idea that he 
should have been attended to, but to pro- 
test, and he again protested, against any’ 
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interference in the affairs of that country, 
on behalf of one or other of the contend- 
ing parties. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that nothing could 
be more unobjectionable than the motion 
of the hon. member, and the course which 
he meant to pursue. He appealed to the 
House, whether the communication being 
withheld was not less extraordinary, than 
would have been a communication on the 
part of the Crown, made before the Con- 
gress had ended ? Was it not most extraor- 
dinary that such a communication could 
have been expected ? It was proper also 
to remark, though he meant not to com- 
plain of the conduct of the hon. member, 
that more questions had been put during 
the progress of the negociations at Vienna, 
than it had ever been the habit of parlia- 
ment on any former occasion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that one of the ex- 
traordinary features in the case was the 
noble lord’s appearance in his place. If 
the affairs of the Congress -had not termi- 
nated, why had the noble lord returned ? 
Or if his presence there was not necessary, 
why had he gone thither? If nothing had 
transpired on the subject of the Congress, 
no questions would have been heard from 
him. His questions had been founded on 
public documents, naturally the subjects 
of animadversion; and those documents 

‘he should bring forward on Monday, as 
matters of charge against the noble lord, 
who, if it was possible, might refute them. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that unless the noble 
lord thought proper to disclose the whole 
of the case, he should not be prepared to 
give his opinion upon it. He must protest 
against the House being called upon for 
an opinion, unless they were put in pos- 
session of the whole ‘of the case. He must 
consider himself bound not to give his 
approbation on a mere partial statement, 

Lord Castlereagh applauded the reserve 
with which the right hon. gentleman ex- 
pressed himself on the present occasion ; 
and he could have wished that the same 
reserve had been more extensively em- 
ployed upon former occasions. 


Petition or Mr. Lovett THe Pro- 
PRIETOR OF “ THE Statesman.” |] Mr. 
Whitbread presented a Petition from Mr. 
Lovell, the proprietor of « The Statesman,” 
taking notice of his former Petition pre- 
sented to the House on the 23d of Novem- 
ber last; and setting forth : 

- “ That, since the same was presented, 


the petitioner has been officially informed, | 


Petition of Mr. Lovell. (292 


that his Majesty’s Government have con, 
sented to a remission of the tine of § 
and a reduction of the sureties to half the 
amount ordered by the court, and to take 
the petitioner’s recognizance for 1,0008 ; 
and that he is impressed with a due senge 
of this lenity shown to him; but has sijj} 
the misfortune to declare, that, owing to 
the heavy losses sustained during his Jon 
imprisonment, he is still unable to give the 
sureties required, except so far as relates 
to his own recognizance of 1,000/.; and 
that the petitioner still continues to labour 
under severe attacks of disease, and his’ 
general health is much impaired; and he 
therefore again appeals to the justice and 
humanity of the House to afford him such . 
further relief as to them shall seem fit, for, 
without such interference, the petitioner 
expects to terminate his existence within 
the walls of his prison.” 

Mr. Addington stated, that the fine had 
been already remitted, and the sum te 
quired from the two sureties reduced from 
500/. to 2501, each, at the solicitation of a 
worthy member (Mr. Alderman Atkins.) 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the petition 
acknowledged the lenity of the Crown, 
but the petitioner was unable to find even 
the sureties now required. He hoped his 
Majesty’s Government would extend full 
mercy to this unhappy man, who had 
suffered a severe sentence, and a great 
aggravation of it. 

Mr. Alderman Ackins joined in the 
humane intreaties of Mr. Whitbread, and — 
stated the distressed circumstances of Mr. 
Lovell. He had communicated to Mr. 
Lovell the intentions of the Government, 
He had, however, tried all his friends, and 
could not get any two persons to step for- 
ward in the security of 250/. each. There 
were ‘many gentlemen who would rather, 
pay down the money, than give their 
names as sureties under such circumstances, 

- Mr. A. Browne expressed himself satis- 
fied with the conciliatory disposition of 
his Majesty’s Government, and hoped the 
mercy of the Crown would be still further 
extended to Mr. Lovell. fen 

Mr. Bathurst thought that the public 
was entitled to some security, and that it 
was extraordinary that any man of svffi- 
cient character to conduct a newspaper 
should not be able to find two sureties in 
the sum of 250/. each. 

Mr. Whitbread stated, that he had taken 
occasion to visit Mr. Lovell in Newgate, 
and that he should not have poole’ this 
petition, if he was not fully satisfied of 
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the truth of the allegations it contained. 
The right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
appeared not to have recollected the state- 
ment of the worthy alderman who had 
behaved so meritoriously in this transac- 
tion, and according to whose observation, 


many individuals would be ready to sub- 


scribe the sum required for Mr. Lovell’s 
surety, who would yet be indisposed to 
put their names forward as bail for that 
gentleman. The motives of that indispo- 
sition were indeed obvious. As to the 
right hon. gentleman’s observation upon 
the petitioner’s character, which, accord- 
ing to that right hon. gentleman’s opinion, 
‘could not be respectable, because he found 
himself unable to procure bail, it ought to 
have occurred to him that the petitioner 
was placed in very peculiar circumstances, 
in no degree affecting his general charac- 
ter, although naturally creating an obstacle 
to the attainment of bail,—that being in 
prison he was under the necessity of com- 
mitting his publication to other hands, by 
whom he had already been betrayed into 
farther misfortune. The suffering of the 
petitioner then was, in a great measure, 
attributable to the misconduct of others ; 
but this very circumstance must operate 
to augment the difficulty of procuring 


bail; for persons would naturally reflect, 
that they would have to become security, 
' pot only for the petitioner himself, but for 
those to whom he was liable to commit 


the conduct of his paper. Hence the 
petitioner might feel a great difficulty in 
procuring bail, without any imputation 
upon his general character. He was un- 
willing to make any statements whatever 
that could serve to inflame the mind of 
any one upon this subject; but in fact, the 
most effectual way of inflaming the public 
mind, as to the fate of the petitioner, 
would be to reject the prayer of his peti- 
tion, and let him die in prison. This, how- 
ever, he hoped and trusted would not be 
the conduct of ministers, but that feeling for 
the unfortunate situation of the petitioner, 
and seeing his inability to procure bail, 
they would allow him to be liberated upon 
his own recognizance. 

Mr. Bathurst disclaimed the intention 
of saying any thing injurious to the private 
character of the petitioner, of which he 
really knew nothing ; but added, that he 
could not conceive how any individual or 
individuals could deem themselves liable 
to an imputation in paying the sum re- 
quired for the petitioner’s security, if such 
a disposition existed, 


London Petition against the Corn Bill. 
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Sir J. Newport thought the continuance 
of the. petitioner in confinement furnished 
demonstrative proof of his incapacity to 
procure bail, and he was therefore as- 
tonished at the doubt expressed upon that 
point. 

Mr. J. P. Grant concurred in the opi- 
nion of the right hon. baronet; for, four 
months having elapsed since the fine im- 
posed upon the petitioner was remitted, 
and his security was mitigated, it’ was 
obvious that he would not have so long 
remained in prison, if he were not unable 
to procure bail. 

Mr. Whitbread repeated his hope that 
ministers would accede to the petitioner’s 
prayer: it was evident, from the extreme 
length of the petitioner’s imprisonment, 
that the ends of justice could in no degree 
suffer by the grant of mercy on this occa- 
sion; for this was indeed an extreme case, 
which could not be drawn into precedent, 
while the punishment suffered by the peti- 
tioner, was surely sufficient to make a due 
impression upon his own mind and upon 
the mind of others also. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 17. 


Lonpon PETITION AGAINST THE CoRN . 
Bitt.] Lord Grenville said, that before 
the order of the day was moved for the 
committal of the Bill now depending in 
their lordships House for imposing a duty 
on the importation of foreign corn, he was 
anxious to call the particular attention of 
the House to the petition from the Corpo- 
ration of London, which he bad presented 
the other day, praying to be heard by 
counsel at their lordships bar; and he 


requested that the petition might be read. 


(The petition being read, his lordship re- 
sumed.}] Under all the circumstances of 
the case, the motion which he was about 
to submit to their lordships on the subject 
of this petition, appeared to be one so ~ 
little liable to objection, that he could 
hardly conceive how any doubt could 
exist as to whether or not it ought to be 
agreed to. He was totally at a loss to 
understand what parliamentary regulations 
or forms could stand in the way of the 


| petitioners, when they prayed that on this 


question, where their interests were so 
deeply concerned, they might be per- 
mitted to state their case by counsel at 
their lordships bar; but as, on a former 


in — 
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day, some doubt had been suggested, whe- 
ther the petitioners could be regularly 
’ heard, he should shortly Jay before the 
House, the grounds on which it appeared 
to him that their lordships were bound to 
comply with the prayer of the petitioners. 
In doing this, it was by no means his in- 
tention to enter into a fresh statement of 
those arguments respecting the general 
principle on which he had on a former 
occasion, perhaps at too great length, 
dilated—arguments, however, which as he 
thought had met with nosatisfactory answer 
at the time, and still remained unrefuted. 
But the particular point here, related not 
so much to the mischief, generally speak- 
-ing, which, in their opinion and in his, 


would result from this mode of legislation, 


as to the mischievous effects which it must 
have on their particular interests. Their 
lordships had already, by the second 
reading of the Bill, decided that the sub- 
ject ought to be entertained. They had 


decided, generally, that it was fitting to’ 


legislate respecting the. importation and 
price of corn; but surely on all parlia- 
mentary grounds, the petitioners might 
come to their lordships bar to show. that 
there’ was no necessity for legislating on 
the subject at this particular time. It 
never, surely, could be presumed that the 
corporate body of the city of London 
could not enlighten their judgment and 
inform their minds on points with which 
many of their lordships might be unac- 
quainted, though upon these points even 
the principle adopted by the supporters 
of this measure must in a great measure 
rest. If, then, most valuable information 
on this important question could be ob- 
tained from the petitioners, was the cppor- 
tunity of furnishing that information to 
be denied them? In the rapid, not to call 
it precipitate, mode in which this business 
had. been conducted, he had felt that 
personal inconvenience which resulted 
from the want of sufficient time adequately 
to discharge hisduty. It would ill become 
any individual indeed to complain of 
Jabour or personal inconvenience, when 
he could by that means materially pro- 
mote the interests of any number of his 
fellow-subjects, and particularly of large 
classes of the community. But such was 
the effect of the precipitate manner, if he 
might so call it, in which they had pro- 
ceeded with this measure, that he felt it 
impossible to devote the time and labour 
to the subject which its vast importance 
so peculiarly required, During: the short 
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‘heard. 
their lordships’ House was calculated to 


time which had elapsed since be had pre- 
sented this petition, he had endeavoured, 
as far as he could, to ascertain whether 
there existed any parliamentary rules to: 
stand in the way of their lordships ‘com. 
pliance with this application. From all: 


the researches which he had been enabled. _ 


to make, and all the information which in: 
so short a space of time it had been in his: 
power to procure, his belief was, that 
there was no order of their lordships 
House, no general practice or rule that 
could operate against complying with the 


‘prayer of this petition. There was cere: 


tainly nothing against it in their orders ;. 
he believed nothing against it in their prac-: 


tice; and, indeed, it was not easy to con-. . 


ceive how any. general rule could be 
adopted, to settle precisely in what cases 
petitioners should be admitted to be heard 
at their bar, and in what cases they should. 
not be heard.. He need not, surely,’ 
remind their lordships, that they did not 
confine this privilege of being heard, to 
individuals who prayed to be heard for 
their own private and particular interests. 
On the contrary, counsel had been heard 
at their bar on matters of the highest 
public interest, as affecting large classes 
of the community, but in which the in- 


_terests of one class were not more parti- 


cularly involved than those of other 
classes; and surely it could not now be’ 
contended, if parties were to be heard for 
their own peculiar interests, that because’ 
it so chanced that they had interests most 
important to them, but which happened 
at the same time to be of importance to 
other classes of the community, they must 
therefore be excluded from all opportunity 
of stating their: objections. Was it the 
rule of the House, that parties must not 


appear at their lordships bar for their’ 


interests because they had a double claim 
to be there heard? The petitioners in the 
present instance requested to state to their 
lordships for consideration, the manner:in 
which this measure would affect their own 
local and peculiar interests. But at any 
rate, the metropolis must feel whatever 
affected the general state of manufactures 
and trade all over the country; and even 
if they had not been directly or imme- 
diately concerned, they ought still to be 
If the measure now in progress in 


produce great and extensive mischief in 
every quarter of the country, as the peti- 
tioners thought, and he thought it was, 


how could the metropolis escape from its 
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fall share of the evil? And if the city of 
London must be-affected with that which 
pressed heavily on the great mass of the 
community, why should not the corporate 
body of that city be permitted to lay their 
case before their lordships by counsel and 
witnesses at their bar? It would be but 
a waste of time, therefore, to argue, that 
even if the city of London could be ex- 
empted from the directand immediate con- 
sequences of the measure, they had clearly 
an interest to support it, on the ground 
that whatever was deeply felt in other quar- 
ters of the kingdom, must be deeply felt 
in London. The measure ‘now in con- 
templation, as the petitioners conceived, 
would be deeply felt all over the nation, 
and still more deeply felt in the metro- 
polis. As far as his researches had gone, 
then, he repeated that he did not know of 
the existence of so perverse a rule as that 
petitioners should not be heard for their 
interests merely because their interests 
happened to be the same with those of 
the mass of the community. But if there 
had existed so strange a regulation as that 
a petitioner should not be heard, because 
another happened to have the same in- 
terest in the question, the petitioners here 
had a peculiar and local interest that no 
measure should pass without inquiry, the 
immediate effect of which would be to 
enhance the price of that which formed 
the basis of the subsistence of the great 
mass of the population. Suppose for a 
moment, that there were some foundation 
for the theory, that the effect of this mea- 
sure would ultimately be to reduce the 
price of corn; yet it ought to be consi- 
dered, that this future good must. be 
brought about by the infliction of a pre- 
sent evil. Surely, then, these petitioners 
had a right to come before their lordships, 
and state the information which it might 
_ be peculiarly in their power to give as to 

the extent of the evil, and the manner in 
which it would operate on the manufac- 
turing and commercial industry of the 
city of London, and the rest of the com- 
munity. Supposing that the theory of 
the supporters of the Bill were as sound 
as he believed it to be fallacious, it was 
surely of some consequence, even in that 
view of the subject, that their lordsh)ps 
should be apprised of the full extent of 
the evil or inconvenience which for a 
time at least must be the result of the 
Proposed regulation; and it was impor- 
tant, too, that they should be heard as to 
those facts which might justify or destroy 
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the hopes of those future benefits which 
their lordships expected the country to 
derive from it. It had not been said in 
their lordships House, he trusted it would 
not be said there, that those who peti- 
tioned against the measure were incapable 
of forming an accurate opinion upon the 
question. It would be paying’ a false 
compliment to Parliament to say, that 
great additional light on the subject had 
not been gained from without, For his. 
own part, he confessed that he bad de- 
rived much information from the. publi- 
cations which had appeared; and he be- 
lieved that if Parliament had been called 
upon to legislate on the subject at the 
time when the matter was first mentioned, 
they would have done so with infinitely 
less knowledge on both sides than they 
now had.. The -application now made to 
their lordships was, that the petitioners 
might be heard in this particular stage of 
the measure, when the information which 
they should be able to give their lordships 
would bear more immediately and di- 
rectly on the question. -If any one ima~ 
gined that it was so peculiarly the pro- 
vince of Parliament to consider what 
were the general principles of commerce 
upon which they ought to legislate, that 
they would disdain to receive any infor- 
mation from without; yet, on certain par- 
ticular points, the corporation of London 
might be able to furnish information, 
which it would be impossible for their 
lordships to obtain in any other manper— 
points of which the importance was ad- 
mitted, and with respect to which the 
reports of their committees would supply 
them very inadequately with the means 
of knowledge. The first point was this :— 
that perhaps the. petitioners might be 
enabled to furnish their lordships with 
evidence both of fact and experience as 
to those particulars on which the sup- 
porters of the measure rested their cause; 
he said evidence of fact and experience ; 
he spoke not of opinion, though the re- 
port of their committee shewed in every 
page that the opinions of the witnesses 
had been asked, and properly asked. 
But supposing no opinions were to be 
asked from these petitioners, their lord- 
ships might derive most important evi- 
dence from facts and experience as to 
what had been the past operation of those 
laws which had been considered as si- 
milar to that which it was now proposed 
toenact. They might inform their lord- 
ships whether it had been found that the- 
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discouragement of importation had pro- 
duced no inconvenience in the metro- 
polis. It had been asserted, that the ex- 
perience of the early part of the last 
century afforded a strong argument in 
favour of a similar system for the present 
day. That was a point which rested 
partly on experience of the past, and 
partly on the opinions of men supposed 
to be peculiarly qualified to come to an 
accurate conclusion on the subject; and 
no doubt the opinions of such men ought 
to be asked, and received with respect 
and attention. But though they were to 
refuse to listen to the opinions of these 
petitioners, would their lordships refuse 
to hear them state facts, which it was 
most material for their lordships to know, 
before they finally decided a question of 
this magnitude? The period to which he 
had adverted was not so remote as to 
render it impossible to bring forward facts 
relating to it as connected with this 
system. The latter period, from 1766 to 
the present time, was certainly not too 
remote. With respect to that at least, 
many important facts might be communi- 
cated; and could their lordships refuse to 
listen to them? Jn considering how the 
laws on this subject had operated, in en- 
couraging or discouraging importation, 
how far the average price corresponded 
with the natural price of-corn, with other 
matters most important. to be ascertained 

to what could their lordships resort but 
the evidence of facts and experience ?. 
It had been said, that though there was 
no necessity at present to legislate on this 


subject, the measure would be productive’ 


~ of much good at a future period. On 
what ground did that opinion rest? If it 
rested on the dearness of grain during the 
last twenty years, how could they know 
whether this was a good ground to rest 
upon, without an examination of facts? 
It surely ought to be shown, that the 
dearness of corn was owing to the bad 
effects of the principle acted upon during 
the period in question. If the inconve- 
nience was serious and lamentable, their 
lordships ought to inquire whether the 
evil had resulted from the check imposed 
by the war upon importation, or from the 
supposed discouragement of agriculture. 
If it should appear that the dearness 
of corn had been the effect of the difficul- 
ties thrown in the way of importation, it 
would be then for their lordships to con- 
_ sider whether they ought to render that 
inconvenience which arose from a state of 
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war, permanent in time of peace—if, 
indeed, they were to have peace. Sup- 
pose it were conceded that it was a wise 
system of legislation to encourage one 
species of industry at the expense of 
others, in opposition to the common sense 
of mankind ; was it expedient to adopt a 
permanent system, a system calculated 
to operate for twenty years on this the 
most important of all subjects, in a situas 
tion in which nothing else was permanent, 
whea they knew not whether they were 
to have peace or war; or even, if they 
were to enjoy the blessings of peace, 
when they knew not in what condition 
matters were likely to settle and rest? 
To legislate on such a subject, under such 
circumstances, was, he must say, very 
little becoming the wisdom and dignit 

of Parliament. On the subject of the 
manner in which the average price was 
calculated, he should not attempt to add 
any thing to what had been said by a 
noble friend of his; but he must advert 
to the answer given by another noble 
friend, that this average price of 80s, 
was not the result of minute inquiry, and 
careful and certain calculation, but founded 
upon ‘an arbitrary guess. Good God, 
what an expression, when applied to such 
asubject as this !—an arbitrary guess from 
the opinions of a few witnesses, without 
proof or calculation. Half a dozen wit- 
nesses had given their opinions as to what 
appeared to them to be a proper price, 
and the average was struck out of these 
opinions. But their lordships were bound 
to be satisfied by some strong proof as to 
what was the proper average with relation 
to the present price and the general 
quantity now raised. It was idle to ask 
any particular farmer at what price he 
could raise corn. It depended on the 
county, on the parish, on the nature of 
the farm, and the nature of the different 
kinds of land on the same farm. With 
respect to the witnesses who had given 
their opinions respecting the price at 
which corn could be raised, those 
nions always had a reference to the time 
at which the question was asked, and the 
charges of cultivation at that particular 
period. All the witnesses, either directly 
or indirectly, so qualified their opinions. 
If, then, the time was so studiously 
taken into account in giving these opl- 
nions, where was the proof that be 
cause 80s. might be a proper average a 
one period, it was therefore a propéef 
average price now? If the charges 
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cultivation were diminished, why should 
not a lower average answer the purpose? 
They had now on their table, among other 
valuable information, a table of charges, 
and he defied any man to examine that 
table, without being convinced from the 
nature of the charges, that they must be 
very much reduced by the diminution in 
the price of corn. This proved the neces- 
sity, if they meant to fix the proper 
average, of much more minute and accu- 
rate information, and for that reason they 
ought not to legislate on such general 
grounds, He deprecated any interference 
whatever; but if the average had been 
named before with reference to the charges 
of cultivation at the time, why did they 
not now proceed on the same principle? 
Lord Grenville then proceeded to speak 
of the assize. On that subject he had 
been told, that uhder the present system 
80 shillings for corn would make the loaf 
16d. A noble earl (Liverpool) denied 
that, and seemed to think he could support 
his denial by proof—[hear!] Well, then, 
why not allow of the matter’s being tried 
by proof at the bar? Bread was now 112d. 
the quartern loaf, and the average at 63s. 
It was hard to conceive, that if the average 
rose to 80s. bread would not be more than 
ashilling. All this was matter of proof. 
The pressure on manufactures was to be 
examined ; that was also matter of proof, 
and on those thingsevidence was adducible, 
It was. expedient to look carefully into the 


effect of the price of bread on the rate of 


labour, and that again on the dearness of 
manufactures, as influencing their recep- 
tion in the foreign market. He had some 
time since received a table, stating this 
inquiry in a particular point of view. He 
had desired the idea to be enlarged, and 
believed he should have received the im- 
proved table from the person in question, 
but for the hurry of the Bill. He had, 
however, this day, on coming to the 
House, received from another person, a 
table of the nature he mentioned: he had 
not had time to make himself master of it, 
but it doubtless contained much important 
information. This ought not to be ex- 
cluded from their lordships means of 


‘knowledge. The table gave the altera- 


tions of the value of bread for twenty-six 
years, with the contemporary alterations 
inthe cheapness of manufactures. A noble 
earl (Liverpool) had said that-our superi- 
ority in manufactures depended on our 
capital, fuel, and machinery. Inquiry 
might be directed to’ shew how much. 
(VOL. XXX.) ~ 
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capital, British or otherwise, was directed 
to foreign manufactures, what means they 
had of fuel, what skill of machinery. He 
believed, in the latter point at ‘least, there 
was no deficiericy in what was called our 
rival nation. Philosophically speaking, 
he could not desire that a kaowledge of 
mechanics should belong only to one 
nation. The great question was, would 
you refuse to inquire into the allegations 
of the petitioners coming forward to prove 
that their allegations were founded? Fis 
lordship then moved, “ that the petitioners 
be permitted to give evidence, and to be 
heard by counsel at the bar of the House.” 

e Lord Chancellor said, that in every 
view of the present question as connected 
with the petitioners, and as involving 
manvfacturing interests, he was inclined 
to attribute to it great importatice: but in 
all its views, he must speak his fair opinion 
upon it; and he should speak that with- 
out considering the consequences to which 
he might be subjected, and to which, in- 
deed, he had been subjected long before 
this discussion. In this free country, God 


forbid that any reasonable petition should 


not be received: God forbid that any 
should be rejected with disdain, The 
House would, in himself, hear a man who 
had lived through the most trying times 
of the country; and he would decent that 
he had always seen the petitions of the 
subject received with attention by that 
House, and their merits then decided on 
by the judgment of that House alone, 
They could recur to no other standard. 
The House, must be the final judge, and 
on its own discretion too. It was the only 
true and constitutional mode: but if that 
mode were once given*up, from that 
moment the country was given up; but 
that moment, he for one, would not wish 
to survive. It was to him of no considera- 
tion whether the Bill was to serve the 
manufacturing er the agricultural interest 
—to satisfy him, its benefits must be general. 
Of the language that had been used on this 
subject, he could not help saying, though 
without allusion to whom it might have 
been used, or without pointing to this 
House, or the other, or the City, that that 
language was not calculated in general to 
work the ends of a true and solid delibe- 
ration. “From all this, heats and disturb- 
ance must arise. As to petitions, it was 


the practice of the House to attend to 
them, but not to such-a degree as to para- 
lyse its judgment. There were points on 
which it would allow of no interference; 
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and this was done without infringing the 
rights of the subject. No petitions, for 
instance, were allowed on Tax Bills: as to 
the Corn Bill, the House must decide on 
their own judgment. The majorities on 
it were greater than he had ever seen; 
and after this declared sense of the House, 
how could he persuade himself that the 
noble lord was not acting against his 
better judgment? How could the city of 
London be heard by counsel against the 
Bill? It was against the rules of the 
House. He would suppose nothing of the 
past session, nothing of the present, but 
that this was the second reading—and 
that the city of London petitioned. The 
rules and practices of the House were 
against the petitions beingreceived. These 
rules and practices, the lex et consuetudo 
parliamenti, were among the safeguards 
of the constitution,-and they could not be 
violated with impunity. He said nothing 
of this from disregard of the City. He 
a great respect. for it as a body, 
much regard for many of its members : 
he had received much attention from it. 
But to all petitions in the same spirit and 
substance as the petition of the City, he 
must oppose the rules of the House. He 
knew that the number of petitions against 
the Bill was almost unexampled. The 
number of petitions for it was yet nearly 
as numerous ; the signatures were not in- 
deed as many, but that might be owing 
to obvious causes. But the point on which 
his‘ consent must turn was, whether the 
petition on the table complained of certain 
and specific injuries. Did it point out 
what manufacturers would suffer; did it 
speak in the name of the injured indivi- 
duals? No; he could find nothing but 
opinions upon the general principle of the 
Bill. If this was allowed as a sufficient 


claim for the hearing of counsel, why must 
not Bristol be heard,—why must not Bir- 
mingham,—why not Cheltenham,—why 
not, in fact, every town in the kingdom? 
[The duke of Gloucester here expressed 


some dissent,] “ The noble duke,” said 
the Lord Chancellor, “ cries, Hear! I wish 
he would hear, and I now tell him, that as 
I think all petitioners: equal, I know all 
peers to be so.” He then proceeded—If 
they were to hear the petitions of the City 
against agriculture, why not hear those of 
agriculture in turn? Their bar might be 
thus perpetually occupied by debating 
upon general principles. The greater 
occupations and duties of the House must 
be atan end. It was impossible to sup- 
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pose, that the Legislature could ever have 


sanctioned practices so directly subversive 


of its main uses, If one petition, com: 
plaining generally of a principle, was to 
be listened to, why not listen to all that 
might be offered? He would turn to the 
noble lord himself; no man possessed a 
larger share of parliamentary experience, 
and he would ask him, had he ever met 
with a fact of the kind to sustain his pre. 


‘sent, application? Had he been able to 


prop it up with a single precedent? As to 
himself, he had sat on that woolsack 13 
years, and he would not be fit to sit an 
hour longer there, if he could not decide 
this, His experince necessarily furnished 
him with the history of a multitude of bills 
and petitions, and he had never seen one 
received when it did not turn on particular 
injuries received. General interests, in 
which the whole community had an. equal 
share, were not suffered to come into those 
petitions. As tothe phrase of rejecting 


‘the petition, or any petition, with disdain, 


it expressed no idea of his; but he could 
not allow himself, in matters of right, to 
distinguish between corporation and cor- 
poration, or corporation and individual, 
He considered every man coming to that 
bar as a respectable Briton, and to be re- 
lieved as far as its rules might allow. 
Now, if the petition was not to be sus- 
tained on authority and precedent, on 
what was it to be sustained? He must 
give his negative to the motion. To sup- 


-port the rules of the House, was actually 


to support the constitation, of which they 
were among the safeguards. 

Earl Grey could not help feeling cor 
siderable surprise at the speech which he 
had just heard. The matter of it was 
most new to him, and the agitation under 
which it had been delivered made it still 
more peculiar. But he must, however, 
reluctantly, advert to the address made to 
a noble duke near him. That noble per- 
son had been told, that all peers were 
equal. Certainly, whatever might be the — 
cause of the declaration, there was no 
man in that House who stood less in need 
of it: those who had the honour of being 
in habits of intercourse with that noble 
person, were fully acquainted with that 
truth; and. there was perhaps no_ peer 
among their lordships in whom the con- 
sciousness of high rank was less obvious 
and obtrusive. The noble lord had dis- 
puted the petition on the ground of ils 
generality. He said he would consider 
the Bill as one, then before their lord 
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ships for the first time. 
this concession was nothing. The 
tioners: might in any stage of the Bill 
desire to be heard. That noble lord had 
said, that if one city had aright to be 
heard by counsel, so had all the rest. 


The value of 
eti- 


No doubt of it. Sotheyallhad. If Lon- 
don had a right, so had Bristol. It was 
perfectly certain, that if they had a right 
to complain, they had a right to be heard. 
He was told, that thus the House would be 
overcome with petitions: but was this in- 
capable of remedy ? Was it not possible 
to tell the petitioners that the matter of 
their petitions had been already deter- 
mined, and that it was not necessary to 
examine into them further? But was 
there no instance of evidence being given 
and counsel heard on a petition on the 
general principle? Two years ago,-had 
not counsel been heard on the Orders in 
Council? The question had been then 
indeed driven to a painful extremity, one 
which no friend to the country could con- 
template, without regret at the train of 
measures. which drove it on. But then 
the principle was the general one of in- 
jury to the commercial prosperity of the 
country, and evidence was brought to 
confirm it. But, as to the favourite argu- 
ment of the noble Jord, was he to be told 
that it was a good answer to the city of 
London—we cannot hear you, because 
Bristol has as good a right to be heard as 
you have? But the petition did actually 
come within the limits of the noble lord. 
" One of its clauses turned on the assize of 
bread ; which, by diminishing the loaf, 
was now in the light of an injury, and as 
such suitable for the relief of parliament. 
There was no doubt’ that regulation in 
such matters had a tendency to lower the 
‘quantity ; and here was an injury to be 
removed, or at least examined into. This 
was an immediate concern of the copora- 
tionof London. There was another point 
of view, important also. The corporation 
fixed:the assize. It was asserted that the 
quartern loaf would rise to 16d. It was 
a matter of moment to them to prove that 
if injury was done here, it was by the as- 
size laws, and not by their management 
of it. But who were the petitioners? 
The corporation of the city of London. 
Had they no special interest? Un- 
doubtedly they had, and that in three 
WayS——as consumers, as men interested 
in the common prosperity of the country, 
‘aud as masters of that multitude of me- 
Shanic¢s and artificers that formed the la- 
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borious class of the city. But this peti- 
tion must not be taken alone; the injuries 
were distinctly stated in a petition of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-council, 
in March. It stated, that raising the 
price of bread raised the expense of ma- 
nufacturing labour. The present petition 
was coupled by direct reference with the 
former, and it came to their lordships bar 
asking to be heard by counsel to the com- 
plaints already detailed. He could con- 
ceive nothing that came more within the 
rules of the House. But was the practice 
to be actually adopted of narrowing the 
entrance of the subject’s complaints? He 
should conceive this an unhappy innova- 
tion indeed. He felt the advantage of a 
liberal reception of those appeals almost 
as important to the House as to the com- 
plainant. Like the poet’s mercy—* It 
blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes,’ The exercise of the right of 
petitioning, prevented the bursting forth 
of those desperate dissensions which often 
produced convulsions under despotic go- 
vernments; and on no subject should 
their lordships show themselves more 
ready to listen to the complaints of the 
people, than on that which related to their 
subsistence. 

The Earl of Liverpool would confine 
himself strictly to the question now before 
the House; which was, not whether the 
petition of the city of London should be 
received, but whether the petitioners 
should be heard by counsel in support 
of the allegations it contained. His ob- 


‘jection to this was founded on a principle 


from which the House never departed, 
namely, that they would not hear parti- 
cular parties on a question of general 
legislation. A departure from this rule, 
in the present instance, would justify and 
authorise a similar application from ever 

individual in the country, whatever his 
condition or degree, who thought his 
interests affected by the present measure. 
This, it was obvious, would lead to endless 
delay; and on this ground of policy it 
was that the House would not hear indivi- 
duals on their special interests, when a 
measurc of general policy was before them. 


-The present Bill affected the whole coun- 


try ; it proposed no separate. regulation 
for the city of London; and he was con- 
vinced that if the House were to go on 
hearing evidence, and listening to counsel 
for ten years to come, they would hear 
precisely the same arguments as had been 
already urged. The whole subject: had 
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already undergone ample consideration. 
For three sessions it had been before par- 
liament; and the committees of the House 
of Commons, which had twice reported 
upon it, were open tothe members for the 
city of London, where they had ample 
opportunity of furnishing every informa- 
tion. Last session, also, their lordships’ 
committee had reported that thovgh 
between 70 and 80 petitions were presented, 


and that of the city of London among the | 


rest, yet not one of the petitioners had 
thought fit to come forward. The com- 
mitiee were empowered by the House to 
examine all the evidence they might think 
fit to offer: this was a public notice to all, 
and afforded ample opportunities for the 
production of evidence. 

Lord St. John said, that the country was 
in such circumstances as would render it 
“unwise to go into the subject. There was 
an impossibility on the part of all men to 
go on under the present circumstances. 
The shopkeeper, the farmer, the manufac- 
turer, all found an equal stagnation, The 
petitioners had last year had an opportu- 
nity of stating any information they pos- 
sessed, and they did not avail themselves 
of it. Now they came forward, when the 
opportunity was gone by. He did not 
think they had any fair claim to ask for 
an opportunity, which they had so long 
neglected. The noble lord who had 
brought forward the motion, said that the 
whole system of protections was. founded 
on error. But what else had brought this 
country to such a state of prosperity ? 
Great Britain was not meant by nature 
for that greatness to which she had at- 
tained. Jt was her constitution and her 
wise regulations that had carried her to 
such a pitch of elevation. His lordship 
took the opportunity of delivering his sen- 
timents upon the Bill, respecting which 
he had heard nothing to change his opi- 
nion, contending that it was a measure of 
general benefit and advantage, by the 
encourageinent it afforded to agriculture, 
and the raising a supply within ourselves. 

The Earl of Hardwicke stated, that the 
committee of the last session had taken 
great pains to procure evidence on the 
part of the petitioners, though unsuccess- 


fully. 
e Earl of Selkirk said, that if they 
suffered corn to fall too low, it could not 
fail to rise again to an exorbitant height. 
A very considerable part of the land of 
the country being thrown out of cultiva- 


tion by the want of encouragement to the. 
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farmer, there would: necessarily be a great, 
deficiency in the produce—such a defi« 


ciency indeed as could not be compensated. 


by any importation: the quantity of corn. 
imported into this country in the years of 
greatest scarcity was not more than ten 
millions of quarters of wheat, which was 
only a tenth of the quantity consumed— 
perhaps not more than three or four weeks 
consumption. 

Earl Stanhope rose to order, and begged 
the noble lord to consider the question 
before the House. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if the 
noble earl had wished to confine the House 
strictly to the question, he should have 
interfered four hours ago. 

The Earl of Selkirk contended, that he 
was strictly in order; all the reasons he 
had stated were so many reasons for spee- 
dily passing a measure which would give 
confidence to the farmer. 

The Earl of Darnley thought the peti 
tioners should be heard at the bar, as they 
had stated a special interest, viz. the 
assize of the quartern loaf. And he should 
be able to prove, if the question was in- 
quired into, that the quartern loaf would 


not be so high as was apprehended. The — 


loaf had never been so high as 14d. in any 
year when the average price was 80s. 
except in one instance. Although he 
should at all times do his duty, without 
any regard to clamour, he thought the 
utmost attention should be paid to peti+ 
tions. 


Lord Erskine stated, that it had never’ 


been the practice of Parliament to hear 
petitioners by counsel, unless they could 
prove some special interest, distinct from 
the rest of the community; else there 
could be no end to petitions; one town 
might state it was not satistied with the 
evidence adduced by another town, and 
beg to be heard by counsel merely for 
the sake of delay. He expressed himself 
favourable to a measure for the protection 
of the farmer in the employment of his 
capital. 
Lord Grenville briefly replied. The 
arguments that a special interest was the 
only ground on which petitioners could 
pray to be heard, was, he thought, erro- 
neous, because, in the first place, no gene- 
ral rule could be adduced to bind down 
the conduct of Parliament, which was 
only to be guided by itsdiscretion; 4 


because the argument of his noble friend, . 


that petitions would be presented, pray- 
ing to be allowed to adduce evidence, 
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merely for delay, would apply to cases 
where special interest was concerned, as 
well asto others. For example, on a mea- 
sure affecting the woollen trade, every 
village,-every individual concerned in that 
manufacture might petition to be heard ; 
but the House, in its sound discretion, 
would interfere to frustrate their inten- 
tions. It was that discretion only which 
should be the rule of their conduct; and 
in the present case sufficient reasons had 
been .addaced to show that the petitioners 
should be heard. 

The House divided: Contents, 11; 
Non-Contents, 59: Majority against 
hearing counsel, 48, 


Corn Bitt.] The House then went 
into a Committee on the Corn Bill, 

The Earl of Liverpool spoke in favour of 
80s. as the best protecting price. 

Lord Grenville proposed as an amend- 
ment 72s. instead of SOs. as a price pre- 
ferable to the other, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
evidence before the committee was from 
men of almost every county of England, 
who had all spoken to 80s. or a higher 
price, as proper for a protection. 

Lord Grey said, the value of money was 


a question, which, according to his noble’ 


friend’s own principle, should be attended 
to. In the last year the price of gold was 
dl. 11s. now it was only 4/. 8s. ; the nominal 

~ sum of 80s,,if gold, would be of much greater 
real value when gold was 4/. 8s. than when 
gold was 51. ils. Besides, according to 
the evidence before the House, if 80s. was 
the sum at which the farmer would be re- 
munerated, it was not necessary that the 
protecting price should be so high. Be- 
cause the evidence was, that the Baltic 
wheat could not be imported at less than 
63s., and it was at least twenty shillings 
worse than good English wheat. The 
Dutch wheat, which the witnesses had 
seen, was much worse, and it was to be 
recollected, that from Holland half of the 
late importations had taken place. There- 
fore there was no necessity at all events 
for so high a protecting price as 80s. 

The Earl of Lauderdale remarked, that 
not one witness beside Mr. Mant had 
spoken for a price below 80s. 

Earl Grey said, that before the Commons 
committee not only Mr. Mant, but Mr. 
Maxwell bad stated that 72s. would pro- 
tect the farmer; and Mr. Driver being 


closely questioned, made an admission to” 


the. same effect, 
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‘The amendment was rejected, and the 

— clause carried without a division. 

pon the clause respecting the averages. 
being read, 

Lord Grenville rose and said, that no- 
thing had been urged which reconciled 
his mind to the mode of taking the averages 
for the purpose of fixing the price of 
bread. He wondered, indeed, how any 
thing so absurd could be adopted, as to 
rest a great practical measure upon the 
method of estimating the average value of 
| corn from the average returns of twelve 
districts so differently situated. His rea- 
son for alluding to this subject was, that 
he meant to propose as a substitute a 
clause to the following effect, viz. that 
whenever the price of the quartern loaf 
shall have been for six successive weeks 
above twelve-pence, then it shall be law- 
fal, for the next six weeks to import corn 
into the port of London, for home con- 
sumption, or take it out from warehouses 
for the same purpose. He confined it to 
the port of London, because in that port 
alone facilities existed for rendering it the 
standard of all other ports in the kingdom. 

The Earl of Hurrowby took a review of 
the different plans which at various times 
had been suggested and employed for fix- 
ing the average price of corn, and con+ 
tended that the present mode of taking the 
average from the returns of the twelve 
districts was, of all others, the least liable 
to objection or fraudulent abuses. He did 
not think it worth while, therefore, for the 
sake of any speculation, to change a 
system with which the country was ac- 
quainted; and it was proved from the 
papers before their lordships, that very 
little difference existed between the prices 
of the maritime districts and the London 
market, upon the average of the last ten 
years. He denied that the price of the 
quartern loaf would be 16d. if wheat were 
at 80s. a quarter. With regard to the 
clause, it was altogether unknown to at- 
tempt to regulate the introduction of 
foreign corn by the price of the quartern 
loaf; and if it were adopted, it would put 
it into the hands of half a dozen indivi- 
duals to determine whether they would 
have foreign corn imported or not. . 

Lord Grenviile said, that the whole 
speech of his noble friend only proved 
that the measure itself, upon which they 
were then legislating, was an attempt to 
do that which it was impossible to do, 
viz. to regulate the importation of foreign 
corn by the prices of home corn. He still 
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contended, however, that the price of 80s. 
in the maritime districts would inflict upon 
the interior of the country a price consi- 
derably higher. The object of his clause 
was in reference to the peculiar condition 
in which London stood as to the price of 
bread. All he wished was to secure the 
‘consumer from the operation of the in- 
tended law, when it did not operate to his 
benefit. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that of all 
modes of fixing the occasion under which 
foreign corn should be admitted, that of 
determining it by the price of bread was 
most objectionable. With regard to the 
assize, he thought it would be better if it 
were wholly removed. 

The Marquis of Buckingham supported 
the clause, as the only mode of preventing 
the price of bread from rising beyond 
what the quartern loaf ought to be when 
the quarter of wheat was at 80s. 

The Earl of Darnley objected to the 
clause on account of the very defective 
manner in which the assize was fixed in 
the city of London. 

Lord Grenville said, that the clause did 
not rest upon the assize as now taken, but 
had reference to future legislative pro- 
visions upon that subject, which he hoped 
would be adopted. 

Earl Stanhope observed, that they who 


objected to the clause did not know the ° 


ditference between bread and flour, and 
wanted to throw dust into their lordships 
eyes, 
The clause was then negatived without 
- a division, and the third reading of the 
Bill was fixed for Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 17. 


CoMMITTEE OF SupPLY— MISCELLANEOUS 
Services.] The House resolved itself into 
a Committee of Supply, in which various 


_ .sums for Miscellaneous Services were voted. - 


On the motion, “ that 20,000/. be granted 
to be applied in further execution of the 
Act of the 43rd of his Majesty, towards 
making roads and building bridges in the 
Highlands of Scotland forthe year 1815,” 
- The Speaker, being one of the commis- 
sioners under the act of parliament to 
superintend the erection of bridges and 
the making of roads in the Highlands of 
Scotland, wished to state the proceeding 
which had taken place under that Act. 


The effect produced by the Act was, that 


Committee of Supply— 
460 miles of road had been made; 979 
miles were contracted for; and 170 miles 
were under consideration, and would be 
made, if found to be of sufficient public 


advantage, and if the parties benefitted 


would advance one moiety of the mone 
at which the expense was_ estimated, 


‘Several stone and iron bridges, of great 


span, had also been erected ; so that thére 
was an uninterrupted road along the East 
coast of Scotland, with many branches 
towards the Western parts, towards the 


fisheries and cattle country. The money . 


appropriated to harbours had been ex, 
pended on nine different harbours, chiefl 
on the East coast of Scotland, so that that 
sea could not now be considered, as it was 
of old, mare tmportuosum. The expense 
to the country had been 150,000) To 
individuals it had been the same: the ex. 
pense being by the Act divided into equal 
moieties between the country and persons 
interested. Of the 70,000/. expended on 
bridges, 40,0001. had been expended by 
individuals ; 30,000/. only by the public: 
the excess above the estimate, which was 
greatest in the case of the bridges, being 
always paid by the individuals. Of the 
sum paid for harbours, 18,000/. was by 
the public; 22,000/. by individuals. The 
future charge would, it was believed, be 
concluded in two years more. The works 
now in progress had been hitherto provided 
for by the moiety paid by individuals, 
which was always deposited, before the 
work commenced, in the Bank of Scotland, 
After two years there might be some ex- 
penditure under the County Assessment 
Act, by which the four northern counties 
were authorized to assess themselves to a 
certain amount: but this could only be 
in one county, viz. Ross, the others being 
pledged already to the amount of the sum 
thus empowered to raise. As to the repairs, 
the expense was in the proportion of one- 
fourth to the public, and three-fourths to 
the individual, and the counties had been 
induced to contribute to such military 
roads as were of general benefit; the ex- 
pense would be yearly 2,500/. for the 
repair of all the roads, being short of that 
which attended the repair of military roads 
alone. 
Mr. Wynn thought, that if such large 
sums of public money were to be given to 
keep up the roads in the Highlands of 
Scotland, Parliament should also consider 
whether something ought not to be given 
to keep up and repair the roads in the 
mountainous parts of Wales, which lay 18 
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the line of direct communication between 
London and Dublin. © 

Sir John Newport thought, that the road 
to Ireland should be as much attended to 
by the Pafliament of the United Kingdom, 
as the roads through the Highlands of Scot- 
land, As to the roads in Ireland, they were 
well kept up by county assessments. 

Mr. W. Smith thought that every case 
ought to stand on its own legs. He had 
no objection to voting the sum proposed, 
and afterwards, if a proper case was made 
out, he should see ro objection toa similar 
vote for roads in Wales, where it was evi- 
dent that the roads would not be so bene- 
ficial to the districts immediately adjoin- 
ing, as that they could be fairly called 
upon to pay the whole expense of them. 

On the motion, “ That 50,0001. be 
granted towards defraying the expense of 
making an Inland Navigation from the 
Eastern to the Western Sea by Inverness 
and Fort William for the year 1815,” 

The Speaker stated, that he was in his 
official capacity in the commission under 
the Act, in persuance of which this sum 
was proposed to be voted: the purpose 
was to make navigable a communication 
of about 50 or 60 miles, between the two 
places in question, which would open a 
navigable communication between the 
Eastern and Western Sea. The original 
estimate was 500,000/., the sum expended 
was 512,000/., and the sum at which the 
whole expense was now estimated was 
700,000/, The work would probably be 
completed in three years after the present 
year. There was now no doubt as to the 
possibility of making Lochness navigable, 
moorings being judiciously disposed ; and 
from the invention of steam-boats, the 
communication could be made with as 
much. certainty as on a turnpike road. 
The advantage of opening the communi- 
cation would be, that the cost-of tonnage 
from the Baltic to Liverpool, the port 
chiefly interested, and the western coast, 
at the rate of §8s..a ton in summer, and a 
greater proportion in winter, the rate of 
IMsurance would be lessened, and time 
would be saved. There were now 10 or 
12 vessels wrecked every season in passing 
round the north coast; the number of lives 
saved by the communication, which ren- 
dered that dangerous navigation unneces- 
sary, was of incalculable value. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, as Parliament had 
originally agreed to this speculation, there 
could be no doubt of the propriety of 
Yoting the sum now required to carry it 


‘most enormous charge. 
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on. From the first, however, he had de- 
clared himself hostile to the undertaking. 

On the motion, “ that 1,673/. be granted 
for the relief of the Poor French Refugee 
Clergy for the year 1815,” 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote wished to take this 
opportunity of expressing his concurrence 
in what had fallen from his hon. friend. 
(Mr. Whitbread) on a former evening, as 
to the impropriety of this country taking 
any part in the present disturbances in 
France. Whether Napoleon or Louis was 
at the head of the French government, he 
thought. we ought to preserve relations of 
amity with that country, and not again 
plunge into a new war. Having said so 
much, he would not bore the House with 
any further observations. 

Mi. Arbuthnot explained that this grant 
was not for French emigrants, but for 
French Protestant Clergymen who had 
been driven to this country by the revoca- - 
tion of the edict of Nantes. 

On the motion, that 25,0681. be granted 
for defraying the expense of the establish- 
ment of the Royal Naval Asylum, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that this large item 
he believed had originated in a voluntary 
contribution, by which the institution was 
at first established, being afterwards taken 
under the auspices of Government. On 
going over the sums of which this total of 
25,0681. was composed, he found, that to a 
person for auditing the accounts, no less a 
salary was given than 300/. per annum. 
He could not help thinking, considering 
the sum to be audited, that this was a 
The situation he 
thought was made for the.man, and not the 
man for the situation. On going further, 
he found another charge of fifty-two 
guineas for hair-cutting. He thought 
some barber could be procured for this 
sum, who would work all day long, but in 
all probability he occasionally lent a hand 
to the auditor. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, the auditor was a 
clergyman, and assisted the chaplain of 
the institution in the execation of his 
duties. 

Mr. Whitbread’ was at a loss to. know 
what a clergyman had to do with auditing 
accounts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, - 
that the gentleman in question had been 
extremely useful in the formation of the 
institution. 

Sir John Newport observed, that this 
clergyman, in addition to being auditor of 
the institution, was also auditor of the 
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accounts of the non-resident clergy, being 
himself the incumbent of two livings in. 
Ireland, on which he never resided, 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that the gentleman 
had lost his livings in Ireland by attending 
to his duty as auditor of accounts. 

Mr. Fitzgerald stated, that Dr. Clarke 
chad ceased to possess the benefit of his 
Irish livings. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that 300/. a year, 
with a residence, coals, candles, &c. was 
too much for the auditor. He was quite 
sure a salary of 100/. a year, without 
perquisites, would be deemed amply suf- 
ficient by a competent person. Why was 
there a governor with 760/. ayear? In- 
deed, from the beginning to the end, from 
the governor to the-50/. a year barber, all 
appeared to him a job. 


Mr. Croker said, the governor was{ 


selected from the list of meritorious naval 
captains, and the emoluments were uot 
greater than his pay, if on actual service. 
The auditor was the only person not 
selected from those who had served in the 
navy. So far as he was acquainted with 
the Society, (and from his situation, he 
was a governor,) he denied it was a job. 
It was a fair provision for meritorious 
naval characters, and at the same time a 
useful asylum for the children of seamen. 
He was willing to admit that the institu- 
tion was objectionable, from the admis- 
sion to it being so general, he having 
a strong dislike to see the children of offi- 
cers on the same level with those of com- 
mon sailors, in the system of their educa- 
tion. With reference to the duties of the 
auditor, they embraced the inspection of 
larger sums than the 25,000/. in the esti- 
mates, The present auditor was also one 
of the founders of the institution. ‘ 

Mr. Whitbread said he was then one of the 
happy founders who drew a benefit from 
his labours. The school was intended for 
1,000 children. How many were actually 
there at present? From what the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty had said, he (Mr. 
W.) thought a committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the management of 
the School, as it was stated by that hon. 
gentleman to be evidently defective. 

Mr. Croker did not mean to go so far as 
‘the hon. gentleman insinuated, in his ob- 
jection to the system; but he thought it 
wrong that the children of officers and 
seamen should be associated together in 
the institution. The numbers which the 
school establishment embraced were, 700 
boys, and 300 girls. The former were 

; 
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there at present; in the latter, he believed 
there might be some deficiency. Such an 
establishment must evidently be useful, 
Sir C. Pole conceived the establishment 
improper, from the irresponsible enormous 
expenditure which was lavished without 
control, in its buildings, 

_ Mr. Arbuthnot had no objection to the 
proposed committee; but he would suggest 
to its proposer to pay the asylum a visit 
during the Easter recess, and satisfy him. 
self, respecting the establishment. The 
auditor neglected his Irish livings to attend 
to this institution, and he therefore con. 
ceived the salary not exorbitant, 

The Resolution was pro tempore witl« 
drawn. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 20. 


PETITIONS RELATING TO THE Corn 
Laws.}] The House was occupied for 
nearly two hours in receiving petitions 
on the subject of the Corn laws. 

Viscount Melville presented a petition 
from the city of Edinburgh in favour of 
the measure. He then presented petitions 
from certain of the incorporated trades in 
Edinburgh, and from several other places 
in Scotland against the measure. Among 
| these was a petition from the town of 
Forfar. His lordship stated that the peti- 
tion was on one skin of parchment, and 
the names of the petitioners on the other 
skins. 

The Earl of Lauderdale could not suffer 
the petition to pass, without stating to their 
lordships the contents of a letter which he 
had received, signed with the names of 
two gentlemen, whom he could take upon 
himself to represent as among the most 
respectable in the county of Forfar, though 
he would not mention them, lest the cir- 
cumstance ‘of their writing to him on such 
an occasion might be attended with dis- 
agreeable consequences to them. The 
letter stated, that the House of Lords 


could hardly be considered as the free and 
unbiassed opinions of those who signed it; 
that violence and intimidation bad been 
used by the mob to procure signatures; 
that persons riding through the town had 
been compelled to sign it; that the mob 
had assailed a clergyman residing in the 
neighbourhood, with abuse and mud, be- 
cause he refused to sign on compulsion, 
even though he might be adverse to the 
Corn Bill; and that though he had sent 


ought to be apprised that this petition 
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for assistance to the magistrates of the 
town, they had not even sent a town officer 
to his relief. His lordship said, that he 
bad thought it his duty to lay the contents 
of the letter before the House, that they 
might judge what regard was due to such 
"petitions, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the peti- 
tion could not in consistency with the 
rules of the House be received at all, there 
being no names on the skin which 
contained the petition, so that of those 
who signed, not a man perhaps might ever 
have seen it. He was always inclined to 
receive every petition as far as the rules 
of the House permitted ; but it was his 
duty to state, that according to the rule 
on which they. had hitherto acted, the 

tition could not be received. 

Lord Melville therefore agreed to with- 
draw the petition. ' 

The marquis of Buchingham said, that it 
would have been more creditable to his 
noble friend’s cause, if he had refrained 
from reading the letter which contained a 
reflection on the magistrates, unless he 
had resolved to mention the names of 
those who had signed the letter. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
it was important that the House should 
know the fact, and that the names of the 
magistrates only occurred incidentally. 

Earl Grey lamented that such violence 
should in any case have occurred; but 
his noble friend was by no means entitled 
to infer that the signatures of all or any 
were the consequence of any such violence. 
These ferments were unfortunately too 
often the effect of measures to which the 
mass of the people felt a strong repug- 
nance ; but the greatest part of the signa- 
tures to the petitions might be, and pro- 
bably were the result of calm conviction 
in the petitioners, and ought not to be con- 
sidered as in any material degree the 
effect of intimidation. If his noble friend 


Meant to say that the mass of these peti- 
tions were signed from any such motive, 
and that there was really no feeling ad- 
verse to the measure existing in the great 
body of the community, his noble friend 


was very much mistaken. The noble earl 
then stated, that he held in his hand a 
petition which their lordships would be 
very anxious to receive, if possible. It 
was from the landholders, manufacturers, 
and merchants connected with the Staf- 
fordshire potteries, against the measure. 
The petition was on one skin of parch- 
ment, and the names on other skins. 
(VOL. XXX. ) 
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The Lord Chancellor said that he had 
always every inclination to receive peti- 
tions when properly. worded ; but it was 
contrary to the rules of the House to re- 
ceive this petition, however respeciably 
signed. 

Earl Stanhope said, the rule had by no 
means been universally acted upon; for 
instance, he himself had lately presented 
a petition which had been received under 
similar circumstances. This petition, 
therefore, he thought should be received. 

Viscount Melville said that the Forfar 
petitioners had been very ill used if this 
were to be received, 

The Earl of Limerick stated that a peti- 
tion from the county of Roscommon had 
been refused, on account of a similar ob- 
jection; and it would be certainly unfair, 
if another petition were received, to which 
there existed a similar objection. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that no such 
petition had, in his experience, been re- 
ceived, where the attention of the House 
had been called to the circumstance ;_ be- 
cause, if. such were to be the new rule, a 
petition might be prepared in London, 
and perhaps 40,000 signatures procured to 
it in the country by persons who might 
never have seen the petition. But the 
House had made this distinction, that 
where there were a few signatures on the 
skin containing the petition, it might be 
received as the petition of those who 
signed that skin. 

Lord Grenville said, that this was a new 
view of the question, for it now appeared 
that a petition, though signed by 40,000 
persons, would only be received as the 
petition of the few who signed on the skin 
containing the petition. This must be 
the case, it appeared, because 40,000 
names could not be crowded on the first 
skin. This was, in truth, to shut their 
lordships doors against petitioners. It was 
quite a monstrous doctrine, and could not 
be the rule of the House, and if it were, 
it would not afford the desired security, 
for if any one thought it worth while to 
attempt such a deception, he might easily 
put a few names to the first skin. It was 
clear the usage had not been uniform, and 
there was in fact no rule on the sybject. 

_ Earl Grey persisted in offering the peti- 
tion, and the House divided on the ques- 
tion, whether the petition should be re- 
ceived. Contents, 13; Not-Contents, 44; 
Majority against receiving the petition, 31. 

Lord Grenville presented a petition 

coned the Bill from Bristol, signed by 
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42,000 persons; one from Leicester to the 
same effect, signed by 8,000; one to the 
same effect, from Northallerton, signed by 
the whole population of the place; one 
from Sunderland, and a great number of 
petitions to the same effect from various 
yparts of Scotland and England. He had 
besides several which he could not present 
in-consequence of the determination which 
the House had just come to with respect 
to petitions, 

Earl Stanhope had a variety of petitions 
to present against the Bill; the number of 
signatures to the petitions which he had 
presented, and was now to present, amount- 
ed to about 300,000. There were two 
from the county of Wilts, both of them 
together signed by 25,000 persons, and 
one from Beverley, in Yorkshire. ‘These 
petitions were powerfully bitter, but such 
as ought to be received. He had also one 
from Dalkeith, which would not do, in 
consequence of their lordships decision ; 
one from Hungerford, which would do; 
an admirable petition from Stirling, which 
would do; one from Falkirk, containing 
excellent arguments, which for the above 
reason their lordships could not hear, and 
& great number of others. 

All these petitions were laid on the 
table, with the exception of about ten 


or twelve, which were not received on 


account of the objection already stated. 

The Marquis of Buckingham put it to 
the candour of the noble earl whether he 
ought to persist in moving the third read- 
ing of the Corn Bill till those petitioners 
whose petitions were refused, on account 
of the objection taken in point of form, 
should have an opportunity of coming 
forward in a more formal manner. It 
could not be supposed that petitioners 
could have been accurately acquainted 
with forms of which their lordships them- 
selves did not seem to have been well 
aware. 

The Earl of Liverpool saw no reason for 
delay. The petition from the Stafford- 
shire potteries had been already published, 
and the nature and object of the rest must 
also be very well known. : 


Corn Brzt.] On the order of the day 
for the third reading of the Corn Bill, 

The Marquis of Buckingham protested 
against the Bill, against its principle, the 
mode of carrying it into practice, and 
against the precipitation with which it 
had been hurried through the House in 
defiance of the petitions of the people. 
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His lordship characterized the measure ay 
a bribe given to the landed interest to in. 
duce them to acquiesce in the main. 
‘tenance of war establishments in a time of 
peace; and considered it as most unjust 
to the other classes of the community, 
that the landholders should thus have se. 
cured to them in a time of peace the 


high prices which they had obtained 


during a period of war. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, he wished, 
as Nero did of the Romans, that England 
had but one head, or that all its heads, 
and those of London especially, could 
have been present at the former discus. 
sions of the question. They would have 
found all the argument on one side; for 
to his mind, nothing in conviction could 
be more conclusive than the speech of 
the noble earl (Liverpool) beside him, 
He disapproved of the language that called 
Ireland a foreign country, or placed her 
on the same footing with the Continent as 
to our protection. The effect of the system 
of protection was remarkable in tha 
country. Forty years ago, she was un 
speakably wretched ; corn bounties were 
introduced, and they made her one grea 
agricultural country. The opinion of 
noble lords seemed to be, that such a di- 
minution in the price of corn should take 
place, as would throw about a third pan 
of the land out of cultivation. The pro- 
duce of that third was about 12 millions 
of quarters; now where were we to get 
such a quantity? The value of ‘those 1? 
millions would be about 50 millions ster. 
ling: we had never in the worst of times 
been forced to buy more than 3 millions’ 
worth in the year. But supposing we 
could find the corn, how were we to bring 
ithome ? We might reckon that 3 quarters 
occupied a ton of freightage. Here we 
must ase 4 millions of tonnage. Now the 
greatest quantity of tonnage that had evet 
entered the British ports in a year was 
not more than 3 millions and a half. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire also argued 


in ‘support of the Bill, contending for its 
necessity, with a yiew to the encouragement 
of agriculture, in order that we might in- 
sure a steady supply within ourselves, and 
animadverted upon the language used by 
his noble friend (the marquis of Bucking: 
ham), which he considered as calculated 
to misguide the public mind. 

The Marquis of Buckingham, in exple 
nation, disclaimed any intention of mis 
_guiding the public mind. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire denied any 
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jntention of throwing blame upon his 
noble friend’s motives. 

The Earl of Carlisle objected to the Bill, 
as being calculated to excite great dis- 
content, without any advantage being 
shewn that could be derived from it. 

Earl Stanhope said, he could not help 
laughing at the noble Premier’s ideas of 
British superiority as arising from fuel, 
credit, and machinery. When the work- 
man ran away to foreign countries, he 
carried off his money ; so much for per- 
manent capital: as to fuel, he should tell 
the noble Premier, that there might be 
machinery worked without fuel. The 
noble prime might stare at this; but 
though he (earl Stanhope) would give 
way to him where he had his official 
papers beside him, he would tell that 
noble prime that as to machinery and such 
like matters, the noble prime was not fit to 
tie the latchets of his shoes. Conceiving 
this Bill to be grossly injurious to the 
poorer classes, he felt it his duty to move, 
that it be rejected. 

Lord Redesdale defended the Bill, con- 
tending that it was for the advantage of 
all classes of the community to encourage 
the growth of corn; taking the import 
at one-fortieth part of the consumption, 
thirty-nine parts must be provided for 
within ourselves. The landholders be- 
sides, whose rents instead of increasing 
had really diminished, though there was 
a nominal rise, ought to be maintained in 
their relative scale in society. - 

Lord King considered the argument of 
the noble lord regarding the landholders 
to be speaking out upon the subject, and 
shewing the real nature of the Bill. The 
Measure was to operate by a monopoly, 
and must have the effect of raising the 
price of wheat. 

The Earl of Harrowby contended, that 
the Bill would operate to the real ad- 
advantage of the consumer, including of 
course the whole of the poorer class; and 
that even if the effect was to raise the 
price of grain during the next year, the 
ultimate result would be to render it 
cheaper, and produce a full supply at a 
moderate rate. 

The Earl of Darnley warmly supported 
the Bill, and contended, that the measure 
would not be more beneficial to the agri- 
culturist thaa to the manufacturer. It 
was not to be wondered at that the table 
was loaded with petitions from the manu- 
facturers, who were crowded in great 

_towns, while the.feeling of six millions of 
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people in Ireland, and many in this 
country, employed in agricultural occu- 
pations, could not be collected, though 
decidedly in favour of the Bill. It was 
of little importance to their lordships, 
whose rents were in general so moderate, 
that the fall in the price of corn could not 
lower them, whether the Bill passed or 
no ; but it was of great importance to the 
labourer that the price of bread should 
be steady. 

Lord Grenville thought, the effects of 
the Bill would be precisely contrary to 
the predictions of his noble friend (the 
earl of Harrowby), and he took that last 
opportunity of opposing it, and of renew- 
ing his entreaties to their lordships to 
pause, to consider, and inquire, before they 
passed the Bill. The effect was to raise 
atax on the community to support the 
rents and the profits of the farmers. It 
was thus an act of injustice; and it was an 
act of impolicy, inasmuch as it caused loss 
to the country, by diverting capital from 
its proper channel, Even if he were so 
sanguine as to the future good effects of 
the Bill, he did not think that the present 
was the proper time for trying a perilous 
experiment, and of submitting to present 
evil for the sake of future and contingent 

ood. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the only 
charge he could bring against himself 
was, that he had not urged the passing of 
such a Bill as that before the House in 
the last session of parliament. Much evil 
would thus have been avoided. If the 
Bill produced evil, it might be repealed ; 
but the evils which might be produced by 
neglecting to pass it would be irreparable. 
If one quarter of the wheat land of the 
kingdom was thrown out of cultivation, no 
foreign supply could possibly make up 
the deficiency in the quantity of food. 

The Earl of Lauderdale denied, that any 
precipitation had been shown by the sup- 
porters of the Bill. He thought the argu- 
ments of the opposers of the Bill went 
entirely on the unfounded supposition, 
that the corn trade was a free trade, and 
that the price of provisions would be raised 
by the Bill; both of which assumptions 
he thought entirely false, because, from 
the excessive taxation of this country, a 
bounty was at present paid, in effect, to 
foreign corn-growers. 

The House then divided on earl Stan- 
hope’s motion, that the Bill be rejected: 
Contents, 21; Not-contents, 128. The 
Bill was then read a third time,.and passed. 
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List of the Peers who voted for the Rejection 
of the Corn Bill. 


DUKES. VISCOUNT. 
Sussex Torrington 
Gloucester _ BARONS. 
Somerset King 

MARQUISSES. Montfort 

Buckingham Grantle 
Douglas Grenville 

EARLS. Dynevor 
Carlisle Wellesley 
Essex Proxies. 
Stanhope Duke of Devonshire 
Warwick Earl Spencer 
Fortescue Marq. of Blandford 
Grey 


Protest AGAINST THE Corn Bitt.] On 


’ the third read of the Bill it was moved, 


« that this Bill be rejected ;”? which mo- 
tion having, ona division, been negatived, 
the following Protest was entered : 


Dissentient, 

* 1, Because we are adverse in prin- 
ciple to all new restraints on commerce. 
We think it certain that public prosperity 
is best promoted, by leaving uncontrouled 
the free current of national industry; and 
we wish rather, by well-considered steps, 
to bring back our commercial legislation 
to the straight and simple line of wisdom, 
than to increase the deviation, by subject- 
ing additional and extensive branches of 
the public interest to fresh systems of 
artificial and injurious restriction. 

«2, Because we think that the great 
practical rule, of leaving all commerce 
unfettered, applies more peculiarly, and 
on stil] stronger grounds of justice as well 
as of policy, to the corn trade than to any 
other. Irresistible indeed must be that 
necessity which could, in our judgment, 
authorize the Legislature to tamper with 
the sustenance of the people, and to im- 
pede the free purchase and-sale of that 
article, on which depends the existence of 
x0 large a portion of the community. 
3, Because we think that the expecta- 
tions of ultimate benefit from this measure 
are founded on a delusive theory. We 
cannot persuade ourselves that this law 
will ever contribute to produce plenty, 
cheapness, or steadiness of price. So 
long as it operates at all, its effects must 


_ be the opposite of these. Monopoly is 


the parent of scarcity, of dearness, and of 
uncertainty. To cut offany of the sources 
of supply can only tend to lessen its 
abundance ; to close against ourselves the 
theapest market for any commodity, must 
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enhance the price at which we purchase 
it; and to confine the consumer of corp 
to the produce of his own country, is to 
refuse to ourselves the benefit of that pro. 
vision which Providence itself has made 
for equalizing to man the variations of 
season and of climate. 

«4. But whatever may be the futore 
consequences of this law, at some distant 
and uncertain pericd, we see, with pain, 
that these hopes must be purchased at the 
expense of a great and present evil. Tp 
compel the constmer to purchase corn 
dearer at home than it might be imported 
from abroad, is the immediate practical 
effect of this law. In this way alone can 
it operate. Its present protection, its pro. 
mised extension of agriculture must result 
e at all) from the profits which it creates 

y keeping up the price of corn to an arti. 
ficial level. These future benefits are the 
consequences expected, but as we confi. 
dently believe erroneously expected, from 
giving a bounty to the grower of corn, by 
a tax levied on its consumer. 

« 5. Because we think that the adoption 
of any permanent law, for such a purpose, 
required the fullest and most laborious in. 
vestigation. Nor would it have been 
sufficient for our satisfaction could we 
have been convinced of the general polic 
ef.so hazardous an experiment. A still 
further inquiry would have been necessary 
to persuade us that the present moment 
was fit for its adoption. In such an in- 
quiry we must have had the means of 
satisfying ourselves what its immediate 
operation will be as connected with the 
various and pressing circumstances of 
public difficulty and distress with which 
the country is now surrounded ; with the 
state of our circulation and currency ; of 
our agriculture and manufactures; of our 
internal and external commerce; 
above all with the condition and reward 
of the industrious and labouring classes of 
our community. 

“ On all these particulars, as they te 
spect this question, we think that Parlia- 
ment is almost wholly uninformed; on 
all we see reason for the utmost anxiety 
and alarm from the operation of this law. 

“« Lastly, Because if we could approve 
of the principle and purpose of this law, 
we think that no sufficient foundation has 
been laid for its details. The evidence be- 
fore us, unsatisfactory and imperfect as It 
is, seems to us rather to disprove than to 
support the propriety of the high price 


adopted as the standard of importation, 
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and the fallacious mode by which that 
price is to be ascertained. 

« And on all these grounds we are 
anxious to record our dissent from a mea- 
sure so precipitate in its course, and, as 
we fear, 80 injurious in its consequences. 
 Aveustus Freperick (d. of Sussex), 

Wittram Freperick (d. of Gloucester), 

GRENVILLE, 

WELLESLEY, 

Essex, 

TORRINGTON, 

Dutton (marquis of Douglas), 

Cuanpos BuckiNGHAM, 

Montrort, 

Kine, 

CaRLISLE, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 20. 


ADDRESS RESPECTING THE CONGRESS AT 
Vienna.] Mr. Whitbread rose, in pursuance 
of his notice, and said :—-The noble lord in 
the blue ribbon (lord Castlereagh), whois 
more particularly the object of universal 
attention, has, during the fifteen months 
which have last passed, run a great and: 
brilliant career, He was selected by his 
Majesty’s government as the person most 


fit to conduct the affairs of this country 
abroad—to contend, if to contend was 
necessary, for its interests ; and being thus 
selected by his political friends, no one 
of his political opponents was found to 


cavil at that choice. But there was no 
one of his high situations which I should 
have so much envied him, as that, when 
as a commoner, he returned from his last 
great mission, to the Commons of the 
United Kingdom, to lay before us the 
proceedings of the Congress at which he 
assisted, to explain doubts, to disperse 
those calumnies which he complains have 
been cast upon himself as the representa- 
live of Great Britain, and the continental 
Powers our allies; and thus deserve and 
receive again the undivided approbation 
with which he was once before hailed in 
this House. But it must occur to every 
one, that after the noble lord had accepted 
asecond time the great task of settling 
the relations of this country with foreign 
powers, he ought not to have returned 
leaving that task unperformed : if it was. 
necessary that the noble lord should go. 
to the Congress at Vienna, he should not | 
have returned without having finished the 
great work, without being able to explain | 
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it to the satisfaction of the country and 
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the world. However, there was no lack 
of British ministers at Vienna. The noble 
lord was placed there, as it were, in the 
bosom of his family, surrounded by those 
persons in whom he could confide, not 
only from their talents, but from their 
being nearly connected with him. The 
noble lord, however, had cast a slur on 
those persons, inasmuch as he called in 
the duke of Wellington from Paris to 
conclude those negociations which he had 
left unfinished. If it was necessary that 
the duke of Wellington should have been 
sent to Paris from the extraordinary situa- 
tion of affairs in France, he should not 
have been removed from his post there 
under any consideration: and though, if 
we consider the events which have so 
entirely changed the face of affairs be- 
tween the time when I gave my notice 
and the moment in which I am now speak- 
ing, we may rejoice that the duke of 
Wellington was removed from Paris; yet 
confining ourselves to the subject before 
us, it was most extraordinary that he 
alone should have been thought fit to un- 
ravel that part of the negociations which 
the noble lord opposite had not concluded. 
Instead of such an important part of the 
arrangements being left by him, (as we_ 
must conclude from this circumstance, 
they were left unsettled), we had ex- 
pected that the noble lord would display — 
to this House all the great acts of the 
European Congress; that he would be 
able triumphantly to announce that ail the 
great principles which the allies, when 
advancing upon Paris, announced to Eu- 
rope, had been carried into complete 
execution; that their promises had been 
fully accomplished ; and that they were, 
in deed, as well as in word, the liberators 
of the Continent. For my own part, I bad 
firmly hoped that he would, on his return 
from Vienna, as he did on his return from 
Paris, enter this House with the treaty in 
his hand, signed by all the Powers of 
Europe. But being frustrated in this 
hope, it remains for me, as an individual: 
member of parliament, at the request of 
the noble lord, to call for that explanation 
which, without some questions, he would 
not be able to give, and to inform him of 
the charges which have been made on 
the government of this country in his 
absence. 

The hon. gentleman proceeded to say 
that these charges could not be said to 
be personal to the noble lord, because 
that noble lord had always been regarded 
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merely as the-representative of our Go- 
vernment, and he should repeat them to 
show that they were not brought merely 
to take advantage of his absence. It had 
been said, that pending no negociation 
had so many questions been put as during 
the progress of the Congress of Vienna, 
- In. answer to this he should observe, that 
during the negociations at Chatillon and 
those at Paris, no inquiry had been made 
on that side of the House: he and others 
had remained satisfied till the noble lord 
had returned—they would have remained 
satisfied also during the Congress at 
Vienna, if nothing had transpired of the 
negociations there, or if only vague ru- 
mours, discredited by the manner in 
which they were stated, had found their 
way into the public prints. But when 
official documents, at variance with good 
faith and against plighted treaties, had 
been published with the appearance of 
authority, it was impossible that they 
should shut their eyes; and when they 
saw that, without waiting for the termina- 
tion of the Congress, armies took posses- 
sion of independent states, and proceeded 
to make partitions, it was impossible that 
they should shut their ears to the general 
cry of bitter lamentation, disappointment, 
and despair throughout Europe; and it 
became their duty to call on the ministers 
present at the time, to know whether the 
reports spread, as to the conduct of the 
allied powers, were well founded. The 
noble lord had probably heard how his 
right hon. colleagues had been harassed 
during his absence ; and they might have 
complained of the utter ignorance in 
which they were left by him, which dis- 
abled them from cutting a better figure : 
but he did not know whether they had 
informed the noble Jord of the threats 
they had thrown out, that when the noble 
lord returned, all the political opponents 
of the Administration should have reason 
to remember and regret the attacks they 
had made. One very active member of 
the Administration (Mr. Wellesley Pole) 
had also promised, that if they would 
wait till the noble lord returned, they 
should have, singulatim et literatim, every 
thing which had passed respecting Saxony, 
Genoa, and Poland; but soon after, he 
had begged that all that he had said 
might go for nothing. It was not his wish 
that the noble lord should be bound by 
the declaration of his colleague, or that 
the right hon. gentleman should resign 
his seat in the Cabinet, because his pledge 


was not answered ; but to shew that the 
questions which he (Mr. W.) and his 
political friends had put, during the ab. 
sence of the noble lord, were not for the 
purpose of attacking a defenceless admi. 
nistration, but in the hope that those 
papers would be contradicted, which, if 
true, proved that a system of spoliation 
and rapine was carried on, which would 


leave the seeds of war in every state; - 


that the great Powers had grossly neg. 
lected their duty, and put themselves on a 
level with the man whom they had wisely 
and magnanimously combined to over. 
throw; or if the papers in question were 
admitted to raise their voices in that 
House, and unite their protests against 
the concurrence of this country in the 
measures to which these publications re- 
ferred. 

The noble lord had said, that there had 
been propagated gross calumnies against 
this country and the allied Powers. He 
would now have an opportunity of shew. 
ing that the honour of the allies had not 
been implicated, that there had been no 
breach of faith, in those acts which now 
appeared injurious both to their honour and 
their good faith. He hoped if he stumbled, 
in the course of his statement, on any 
paper having no foundation in truth, the 
noble lord would give some indication of 
that circumstance, that he might not un- 
necessarily take up the time of the House, 
The noble lord would not deny, in the first 
place, the declarations of the allies in 
their advance upon France, in which they 
professed themselves the saviours of Eu- 
rope, and the defenders of independent 
states ; and promised that a general paci- 
fication should shew that they had not 
forgot in prosperity the lesson which they 
had learned in adversity, especially the 
Declaration at Frankfort in December 
1813, the Manifesto on the rupture ofthe 
negociation at Chatillon, and the procla- 
mations of the various generals. « Never 
did any men occupy a position so grand 
as the allied Sovereigns at Montmartre 
before Paris! they shewed a moderation 
in victory which obtained the praise of all 
men; and had They there died, they 
would have died at the very pinnacle 0 
human glory. What had their subsequent 
conduct proved, but that they had for- 
gotten all the lessons which should have 
made so deep an impression on them, and 
that they wished to tread in the steps of 
the conqueror whom they had destroyed, 
and, unless the papers which he should 
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allude to could be disproved, that they 
had been pursuing the same paltry, pil- 
fering, bartering system which had led 
heretofore to the destruction of so many 
states. The Treaty of Paris, however, 
was concluded after the bloodless entry of 
Paris, and with the exception of one 
bloody blot—the renewal of the Slave 
Trade—that Treaty had met with universal 
approbation. As the noble lord had wished 
him to concentrate his questions into one 
motion, he should first ask, whether the 
Treaty laid on the table of the House 
contained the whole of the articles there 
agreed upon, or whether there were any 
secret articles in that Treaty? If there 
were any secret articles which had not 
been laid before the House on that occa- 
sion, he should say that the noble lord 
had obtained the approbation of the House 
surreptitiously on that Treaty, and if on 
that occasion one enormity was decided 
on—the fate of Genoa—it was a subject of 
serious charge against the noble lord, that 
information of that article was not laid 
before the House; then they might have 
delivered their judgment on it (and what 
that judgment would have been there could 
be no doubt), so that that enormity might 
have been prevented. The hon. member 
here observed, that asa friend to mankind 
secret articles seemed to him to be pro- 
ductive of no good whatever. They knew 
the secret articles to the Treaty of Tilsit, 
and to what fraud, bribery, and corrup- 
tion—worse, perhaps, than the loss of 
human life—they had given rise; and 
under the pretence of those articles the 
Copenhagen expedition had taken place. 
When treaties were made public, secret 
articles being reserved,'sach conduct was 


an imposition on nations, by affirming: 


falsely that such and su-h were the 
grounds on which they might be drawn 
into war, and no other; but it was more 
important that the House of Commons, at 
whose bar the affairs of the world were 
tried, should have the truth, and the whole 
trath before them. Before the noble lord 
left England, some Genoese and Poles— 
men of high birth and great respectability 
—had feared that the independence of 
their states might be overlooked among 
the concerns of the greater Powers, and 
the noble lord’ had’ been reminded that 
Genoa was an independent state, and that 
the partition of Poland had sown the seeds 
of all the evils which had befallen Europe. 
He (Mr. W.) had read the proclamation 
of lord W. Bentinck in that House in the 


of that noble lord—who, in reply, 
ad seemed to dwell with such particu- 
larity on one point as to attract notice, 
though he was too manly and had too high 
a sense of his own honour and that of his 
country, to attempt to equivocate. The 
noble lord’s colleagues also in his absence 
had given full assurances, though little in- 
formation; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had assured them, that to the par- 
tition of Poland and the transfer of Saxony, 
the noble lord could not lend his name. 
The next question he should ask was, 
whether prince Talleyrand had not ad- 
dressed a note to prince Metternich on 
the 19th of December last, which had been 
published in many of the journals of Eu- 
rope, complaining of the conduct of ‘all 
the Powers at the Congress except France? 
Here the hon. gentleman read some ex- 
tracts from the note alluded to; which note 
appeared to him to present a full justifica- 
tion of what had been said in the noble 
lord’s absence, by himself and others, as 


‘to the views of Congress, and he now 
called upon the noble lord to vindicate. 


his conduct, with that of the allies, against 
the bitter comment which that note con- 
tained—against the charge of a departure 
from those principles which were so loudly 
professed previous to the abdication of 
Buonaparté. Was this note of prince Tal- 
leyrand a genuine paper, or was it not? 
For if it were, he apprehended that the 
attacks made upon that Congress, of which 
the noble lord was a party, could not be 
deemed unjustifiable. The noble lord 
had stated, that he had returned from the 
Congress without having concluded any 
Treaty, but that all the great points were 
adjusted, and that all the great Powers 
were agreed. He would, however, ask 
the noble lord, whether the minister of 
France had signed any of the protocols of 
Congress, or whether that minister had 
not protested against the proceedings of 
Congress towards other Powers, as well as 
towards France itself; and surely France 
was to be considered as one of the “ great 
powers” assembled at Vienna? 

So much as to the general principles 
which actuatéd the conduct of Congress, 
and that of the noble lord; and here he 
would take occasion to assure the noble 
lord, that if he omitted to state any thing 
in his presence, which he had been urged 
by a sense of duty to bring forward in 
the noble lord’s absence, such omission 
must be merely the result of forgetfulness ; 
for be had no disposition to advance a 
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charge against any man in his absence, 
which be was not ready to repeat and 
justify in his presence. The steps which 
the noblelord had been pursuing at Vienna, 
were not such as in his judgment became 
the character of the country he repre- 
sented, and therefore he animadverted 
upon the information which he had re- 
ceived upon the subject. With whom, 
too, was the noble lord pursuing this in- 
' consistent course, in forcing people to 
abandon their ancient governments, and 
to submit to foreign powers, after those 
people had struggled with us to shake off 
the tyranny of Buonaparté, upon the pro- 
mise of liberty and improved condition ? 
Why, in concert with Sovereigns who had 
not long before been leagued with that 
gigantic power to extend and consolidate 
his dominion—in concert with one Sove- 
reign in particular, who, so late as the 
12th of March, 1812, concluded a treaty 
with Buonaparté which treaty was signed 
by that very prince (Schwartzenberg) 
who afterwards led a triumphant army 
into Paris? But yet in that treaty Austria 
agreed to every thing required by Buona- 
parté that could be deemed hostile to this 
country, pledging itself also to assist in 
that invasion of Russia which led to the 
overthrow of the giant, upoa the condition 
that Austria was to have certain indem- 
nities, which, strange as it might appear, 
were the very same as those the noble 
lord, with the other members of the Con- 
gress, were now conceding to that power. 
During the prevalence of that enthusiasm 
which pervaded Europe upon the defeat 
of Buonaparté—which was particularly 
manifested in this country in the presence 
of Alexander and Frederick, when the 
ears of these sovereigns must have been 
stunned with the repetition of their praises 
—when every Englishman would fain 
forget that the objects of his praise had 
ever coalesced with the emperor of France 
against this couniry—when the most 
splendid civic feast was prepared to testify 
the national opinion of the great merit of 
those sovereigns—who could have dreamed 
that such a reverse should have taken 
place-that the world should have so soon 
to witness such an extraordinary derelic- 
tion of all those great principles which 
gave rise to such panegyric? But the 
profession of these principles turned out 
to be a mere fallacy; and if any thing 
could serve again to set up the giant, it 
would be the adoption by Congress of the 


same practices which originally created 


his greatness, That Congress had ad 
such practices he felt himself justified in 
asserting ; and therefore he had to arraj 
the conduct of the noble lord and the 
Allies for having disregarded the lesson 
which the fate of Buonaparté presented. 
“ Discite justitiam moniti, etnon temnere diyys» 
But example seemed to have no influence 
whatever upon this unholy Congress, while 
promises and professions were totalli 
abandoned. The hope of the re-establish. 
ment of Poland as an independent kingdom 
—of the' restoration of Finland to Sweden 
—and of Norway to Denmark, which hope 
many were encouraged to indulge, from 
the benevolence and liberality at one 
time professed, had proved quite delusive, 
Upon the liberality of the emperor Alex. 
ander most men, indeed, were induced to 
calculate, as that sovereign was repre. 
sented as peculiarly anxious for the re. 
establishment of Poland. In the gratif. 
cation of this anxiety it was said that this 
sovereign experienced some embarrass. 
ment from other members of the Congress, 
including the noble lord. But the order 
of the day, issued by the Grand Duke 
Constantine at Warsaw, betrayed the 
existence of that embarrassment, while it 
marked the emperor’s resolution to witb- 
stand every opposition to his will. For 
in that order the duke distinctly adverted 
to the probability that the Polish troops 
would have to fight for the independence 
of their country ; and it was also stated as 
a further proof of the emperor Alexander's 
intention to cut the gordian knot, if he 
could not contrive to untie it, that that 
sovereign had told one of the principal 
ministers at Congress (perbaps the noble 
lord) that he had 500,000 men ready to 
maintain his views in Poland. What had 
been, or what was likely to be the result 
of this monarch’s determination, that 
House and the world was yet to learn, 
The hon. member next adverted to the 
proclamation of Prince Repnin at Dresden. 
Having described the proclamation alluded 
to, in which the occupation of Saxony was 
transferred to a Prussian army, he observed 
that the noble lord was stated to have put 
his name to a paper sanctioning the object 
of that proclamation. The answer of 
ministers to the questions put to them 
upon this point, was in the recollection of 
the House. It was asserted that the ocet- 
pation of Saxony by the Prussians must 
have been only provisional—that the 
actual transfer of that territory to Prussi 
was a thing quite impossible, and the mort 
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so, as Congress was not opened at the 
time the proclamation of Prince Repnin 
was issued. But it now remained for the 
noble lord to explain upon that point. It 
was for him to say, whether he had not 
acquiesced in the transfer of Saxony to 
Prussia, and also whether in a few days 
after he had subscribed to that transfer 
the noble lord did not, in- consequence of 
instructions from home, present a note 
protesting on the part of England, against 
that transfer; mamely, whether the noble 
lord did not. first consent and afterwards 
retract upon this transaction, in which he 
conceived the allies to have most grossly 
violated their own declaration of the prin- 
ciples which they professed to have in 
view? But if those allies had made no 
declaration whatever, be would maintain 
that they had no moral right to act as 
they had proposed with regard to Saxony ; 
that the purpose which they had betrayed 
in this proceeding was truly scandalous, 
It was indeed extremely shocking to see 
this Congress measuring the claims of 
potentates by the number of human souls 
which each commanded, without any 
reference to justice or right. But if 


monarchs would not attend to the march 
of the human mind, as the emperor Alex- 
ander said at Parismif these monarchs 


would not keep pace with the improved 
jedgment of their subjects—a day of severe 
retribution was but too likely to come. 
Upon what ground he would ask could 
those monarchs attempt to justify the 
harsh conduct which they adopted towards 
Saxony ? Was Saxony, of which they 
themselves had been so long the comrades, 
alone to suffer for co-operating with Buo- 
naparté ? Was the sovereign to be dragged 
from his subjects, and the subjects dragged 
from their sovereign, in consequence of 


.that co-operation which: neither he nor 


they had the power to avoid? After com- 
plimenting the manly protest of the king 
of Saxony against the transfer of his domi- 
nions, the hon. member forcibly animad- 
verted upon the tyrannical measures taken 
to prevent the Saxon people from express- 
ing that attachment to their sovereign, 
and consequent abhorrence of subjugation 
to Prussia, which they notoriously felt. 
As an instance of these measures, he re- 
ferred to the case of two general officers 
of the Saxon army who had eminently 
distinguished. themselves against the com- 
mon enemy ;. yet who, when they ven- 
tured to send a remonstrance to Vienna 


against the foposition of their sovereign, 
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were met with an arbitrary order, Let 
these two officers be committed to a dun- 
geon.” He earnestly hoped this state- 
ment was untrue ; for such a punishment 
for the expression of loyal feelings, espe- 
cially upon general Le Cocq and his col- 
league, who were entitled to the most 
liberal reward for gallant services, every 
honest man must contemplate with horror. 
The hon. member took notice of the 
change which had taken place in the con- 
duct of the noble Jord within a few days 
in that Housé. When he (Mr. W.),. and 
those who acted with him, took occasion, 
with all the humility of unofficial men, to 
put some questions as to the Treaty of — 
Chaumont, they were told that if they 
moved for a eopy of that Treaty it would 
not be granted ; but yet in a short time 
afterwards, not only that Treaty, but seve- 
ral other treaties, for which they never 
asked, were presented by the noble lord. 
Among others, indeed, the treaty with 
Ferdinand the seventh was laid before the 
House, which, when asked for some time | 
ago, was refused by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with that smile which always 
so gracefully became that right hon. gen- 
tleman. As to the Treaty of Chaumont, 
that was concluded in the contemplation 
of peace with Buonaparte, at a time when 
the Allies were sick and saints, but now 
being well, no longer saints were they. 
With respect to Italy, the hon. mem- 
ber observed, that by the Treaty of 
Paris, Austria was to be restored her 
ancient possessions in that country, while 
the other parts were to return to the go- 
vernments they possessed previous to the 
dominion of Buonaparté. But what was 
the fact? why, that Venice was taken pos- 


-session of on the part of Austria perma. 


nently—and surely this was not in con- 
formity with that treaty. For Venice was 
not an ancient possession of Austria. It 
had only come under its dominion by the 
transfer of Buonaparté at that treaty of 
Luneville, which Mr. Fox, in his admirable 
speech upon the subject ia 1800, had so 
justly characterized. In that speech, to 
which might well be applied the compli- 
ment of the poet to the celebrated orator 
of antiquity, “ divina philippica fame.” 
Mr. Fox deprecated the idea of allowing | 
the spoliation of France to constitute the 
right of Austria. How, then, could the 
latter be now entitled to claim Venice. as’ 
an ancient possession under the ‘lreaty of 
Paris? But the conductof Austriathrough- 
dat Italy was marked by a degree of 
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usurpation and cruelty, which flong the 
system of Buonaparté into the shade. The 
tribunal it had established at Milan was of 
the most horrible character, although that 
territory was only surrendered ‘provision- 
ally to the Austrians according to Treaty 
between general Bellegarde and the 
Viceroy of Italy, whose motto and whose 
practice was “ fidelity and honour.” The 
character of this Viceroy was, indeed, 
universally respectable ; . yet the articles 


_ concluded with him were most grossly 


violated. Then, as to another part of 
Italy, it was known that Murat had the 
throne of Naples guaranteed to him by a 
treaty with Austria, to which the noble 
lord had signified his assent, and the em- 
on Alexander had also sent a letter to 

urat, expressing his acquiescence in that 
Treaty. Yet it was understood, that it 
had been directly intimated to Murat that 
he must descend from his throne. Was 
this intimation wise, or was the attempt to 
depose such a captain with a large army 
practicable? The effect of the intimation 
might, under existing circumstances, be 
peculiarly perilous. But upon this point 


_the next accounts from Italy would pro- 


bably enable the House to judge. Then 
as to Genoa, if the proclamations which 
he had before recited in that House were 
genuine, the Genoese were deceived, and 
the conduct of Congress’ was most dis- 
graceful. But the Government of this 
country was particularly-implicated in this 
transaction; and the noble lord must find 
it extremely difficult to vindicate his con- 
duct, unless he meant to disclaim the 
authority of lord William Bentinck. He 
apprehended the noble lord would not 
dispute the publication of lord William’s 
proclamation at Genoa, which, if he was 
rightly informed, was known to that noble 
lord five days after the date of its issue, 
and no notice whatever was taken of the 
way in which he had proclaimed himself 
to the Genoese. As to the scope and intent 
of the proclamation itself, there-could be 
no. doubt; it professed for its object to 
restore the ancient government of the 
Genoese, under which that republic had 
flourished, and found happiness for a series 
of years, But their hopes were delusive ; 
their confidence in the faith of this coun- 
try was betrayed. A very few days before 
that Ist of January to which they looked 
forward as the period when they were 
again to enjoy an independent existence, 
a mandate from the Congress reached 


_ general Dalrymple, signifying to him, that 


Genoa was to be delivered into the hands. 
of the king: of Sardinia. If those: facts 
were true—and their truth or falsehood 
was alone the object of his present ingvir 
—where would be justification of the noble 
lord? No disclaiming of lord William 
Bentinck would do. The name, and ho 
nour, and good faith of the country were 
too deeply implicated to be at once re. 
lieved by such a proceeding, shovld it be 
adopted. An hon. and learned friend of ‘ 
his (sir James Mackintosh) in an ‘eloquent 
speech oni a former occasion, which he 


(Mr. W.) regretted the noble lord had not ‘ 


heard, had reminded the House of some 
important particulars connected with the 
annexation of Genoa to France.’ When 
Buonaparté so annexed Genoa, he did it 
with some sort of grace, compared with 
the manner in which the noble lord and 
the ministers at Congress had acted. The 
Ligurian Republic was represented as 
wishing to place themselves under the 
imperial protection of Napoleon; ‘the Doge 
and Senators of Genoa went to Paris to. 
solicit that protection ; and so scrupulous 
was Buonaparté to maintain at least the: 
semblance of actiiig in conformity to the 
wishes of the Genoese, that he sent the 
Doge back again to Genoa to ascertain 
the exact sentiments of the whole body of 
the people. But how did the allied Sove- 
reigns and their ministers conduct them- 
selves? General Dalrymple,’ in his pro- 
clamation, told ‘the Genoese that there 
was no fault to be found with them, that 
they had conducted themselves in the most. 
exemplary manner, that they in fact de~ 
served to enjoy their liberty and indepen- 
dence ; but, notwithstanding, they were to 
be delivered over to the king of Sardinia. 
He would now read a dispatch dated ‘De- 
cember 20th, 1814, from the: noble lord, 


and which, if he (lord Castlereagh) would - 


say was a forgery, he should immediately 
throw it aside. He remembered a letter 
which was once read in that House, of 


-which the noble lord said it contained one _ 


sentence the most canting of any he had 


ever heard; but if ever there was a letter 


that deserved the name of a canting letter, 
it surely was the one he was about to read 
to the House.» He did not -know,* in- 
deed, whether it was written in French 
or English; if in French, perhaps it 
might contain some tournures de langage, 
which were wholly lost in the translation, 
for among the other wonderful things of 
the present times, he had: been informed 
that the noble lord bad delivered a speech 
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in French, of three hours long, at the Con- 

ress. It began by stating that “ the 
warm interest which his royal highness the 
Prince Regent had taken and continued 
to take in the future prosperity of Genoa, 
had imposed upon him (lord Castlereagh) 
the pleasing duty of watching over her 
aflairs, from the ‘first moment when the 
British arms delivered her from the op- 
pression of the enemy.” Would not any 
one, continued Mr. Whitbread, suppose 
that the next sentence contained a declara- 
tion that Genoa was to be restored to her 
ancient independence,’ and to the posses- 
sion of that constitution so dear to her? 
But no such pleasing annunciation was re- 
served for that unhappy state: the letter 
proceeded thus— He (lord C.) regretted 
much, as well as all the ministers of the 
Allied Sovereigns, that he was not able to 
preserve to the Genoese their free constitu- 
tion, because there was every reason to 
believe that such was their wish.” What 
a violation of every feeling which is sacred 
or honourable in man! In the same breath 
the Genoese were told that they wished 
for freedom and independence, and that 
they had lost them! They were reminded 
of their strong desire for liberty, and yet 
they were informed, that in defiance of the 


faith of Great Britain, solemnly pledged 
to them, their liberty was bartered away 
by that act of enormity which transferred 


them to the Crown of Sardinia. It was 
known that they did not like the king of 
Sardinia; that, in fact, they detested his 
power; and yet they were delivered over 
to it. The continuation of the letter pro- 
ceeded in the following terms, after stating 
as above, that the liberty and constitution 
of Genoa could not be preserved “ without 
the risk of weakening that system which 
had been adopted for Italy; but he was 
quite certain that the general interests of 
the Genoese were more effectually con- 
sulted by the proposed plan, and he did 
not doubt that, under those circumstances, 
all classes of people would receive it as a 
kindness, and submit with pleasure to a 
regulation that secured their own interests, 
as well as those of all Europe.” 
that letter was an authentic one, he would 
venture to affirm, that a more canting pro- 
duction, or one more insulting to the feel- 
ings of a brave people, had never been 
penned by any minister of any country. 
Under what circumstances did the king of 
Sardinia take possession of Genoa? In 
consequence of the Treaty of Paris, he was 
put in possession of his own dominions. 
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But, as it ‘was found. necessary, ‘in the 
general arrangement, to take away a 
certain portion of his territory, so it was 
deemed adviseable to indemnify him else- 
where. In what part of Italy did he land, 
after his restoration? At Genoa, where 
the people received him with acclama- 
tions. They were happy to see an end of 
that tyranny. by which they had been so 
long oppressed. They were rejoiced that 
he was restored to his throne. With the 
feelings of a free people, they hailed, with 
delight, the destruction of that oppressive 
government by which he and they had 
been bowed to the earth. They little 
thought, at the time, that the king of Sar- 
dinia was intended for their monarch. It 
was, however, so settled. The members 
of the Congress at Vienna said, “ We have 
been obliged to take a part of your pro= 
perty in the North, and you shall have 
something in the South in jieu of it.” In 
this one transaction was brought together- 
all the perfidy, baseness, and rapacious 
violence, that could disgrace a country. 
On the question of the Slave Trade, 
(continued Mr. Whitbread), I wish to ask 
the noble lord what has been done towards 
carrying into effect the strongly expressed 
wishes of this House? I wish to know, 
whether he has made any progress in pro= 
curing the abolition of that abominable 
traffick? I wish to know whether he has 
received any substantial assurance, from 
those powers immediately connected with 
the infernal trade in slaves, of their inten- 
tion to abolish it? Task him, whether he. 
can protect himself, not from the charge 
of an absolute dereliction of duty, but from 
the accusation of having shewn a luke- 
warmness on the subject, when at Paris— 
at a time when it was confidently stated, 


‘that the measure of complete abolition’ 


might have been carried? Many rumours 
have gone forth on,this point. Ithas been: 
said, that the exertions of Russia were 
promised to the noble lord, in support of 
the annihilation of this trade, to an extent 
beyond what he would receive; and it 
has been asserted, that it was owing to him, 
and to no other cause, that the Slave Trade: 
was not abandoned by. France—(Lord: 
Castlereagh here, by motion, intimated 
that the charge was not true. }—I am glad. 
the noble lord receives the charge as he: 
has done. -I am glad that he will shortly: 
have an opportunity of denying it in dis- 
tinct terms. I observe, that the noble: 
lord has obtained from Spain and Portugal 
a limitation, by which those powers bind: 
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themselves not to carry on the trade in 
slaves further than 10 degrees north of the 
equator. There is, Sir, an article of a very 
remarkable nature, on the subject of the 
Slave Trade, in the ‘I'reaty with Ferdinand 


73; and I am sure, my hon. friend 


(Mr. Wilberforce) will hear with regret 
what has been done. If Ferdinand 7 
does not display more sincerity on this 
occasion than he has done on others, all 
the attempts made to do away the traffick 
in slaves have been utterly useless. This 
is a separate article, signed by sir Henry 
Wellesley, and entered into with that 
Government, which has annihilated the 
Cortes, and is now endeavouring to reduce 
beneath its arbitrary sway, the inhabitants 
of those countries, which once formed its 
foreign possessions—but which, I hope, 
will never again be attached to it. The 
article in question says—“ His Catholic 
Majesty, concurring in the fullest manner 
in the sentiments of his Britannic Majesty 
with respect to the injustice and in- 
humanity of the traffick in slaves, will take 
into consideration, with the deliberation 
which the state of his possessions in 
America demands, the means of acting in 
conformity with those sentiments.”—[ Mr. 
Whitbread stopped here—but a loud cry 
of « Read on, read on!”’—following, he 
proceeded ]—*“ His Catholic Majesty pro- 
mises, moreover, to prohibit his subjects 
from engaging in the Slave Trade, for the 
purpose of supplying any islands or pos- 
sessions excepting those appertaining to 
Spain, and to prevent likewise, by effec- 
tual measures and regulations, the protec- 
tion of the Spanish flag being given to 
foreigners who may engage in this traffick, 


‘whether subjects of his Britannic Majesty 


or of any other state or power.”’—[ Hear, 
hear! from lord Castlereagh,J|—If the 
noble lord has gained any thing, I rejoice 
at it; but I deny the sincerity with which 
this article is penned. The next article, 
Sir, proves that what was, stated in this 
House, as to the entire neutrality of Great 
Britain in the cantest between Spain and 
her colonies, was not exactly consistent 
with the fact. ‘The article sets forth, that 
“his Britannic Majesty, being anxious 
that. the troubles, and disturbances which 
unfortunately prevail in the dominions of 
his Catholic Majesty in America should 
entirely cease, and the subjects of those 
provinces should return to their obedience 
to their lawful sovereign, engages to take 
the most eff-ctual measures for preventing 


his, subjects from furnishing arms, ammu- 


nition, or any other warlike article to the 
revolted in America.” This Government 
is bound not to afford any assistance tg. 
the revolted in America; but there is ng 
stipulation ‘that assistance should not be 
given to the Spanish Government to subdue 
the colonies; and, contrary I am sure to 
the feelings of the people of this country, 
assistance has been afforded to them, 
Now, Sir, what have these revolted sub. 


‘jects, as they are termed, done? They 


had, in every instance, expressed their 
hostility to the Slave Trade; they had 
utterly cast it off, along with many other 
blots that indelibly remain on the cha. 
racter of the Spanish monarch. I h 


‘they may effectually throw off the yoke of 


dependence—since, in the very infancy of 
their freedom they have done that which 


the selfish and illiberal policy of the 


mother country would never consent to, 

It does appear to me, Sir, that many of 
the acts which have disgraced latter days, 
have arisen from the feeling, that such 
was the tyranny of that man, who was 
lately an exile at Elba—so much was his 
conduct detested—so utterly were his 
principles reprobated—that those by 
whom he was overthrown might, without 
exciting particular attention, play what 
pranks they pleased. It was thought that 
their actions would not be scrutinized, in 
consequence of the iniquities which had 
preceded them. _ It was precisely a feeling 
of this kind that had produced for Europe 
those direful events, to stop the progress 
of which the allied Sovereigns united their 
strength. Of the rise and fall of Buonae 
parté’s power, I never had but one idea, 
He was aggrandized by his enemies—he 
dethroned himself. And should he be 
again seated on the throne of Francema 
matter which now hangs in doubt-he 
will be placed there in consequence of 
those proceedings which have occurred 
subsequent to his overthrow. 

Now, Sir, I should be glad to know, 
whether the proclamation signed ‘ Napo- 
leon,’ and dated from Bourgogne, is con- 
sidered by. his Majesty’s Government as 4 
genuine paper? I am told by persons 
who saw it at Paris, that it is considered 
a true publication. On the 11th of April 
a. treaty with Napoleon was’ signed at 
Fontainbleau: by this the Imperial title 
was permitted to be assumed by him and 
his wife, during their lives, ‘To him the 
sovereignty of the Isle of Eibawas secured ; 
and Parma, Placentia, and’ Guastalla, 
were settled on his wife, and were 
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1) 
descend to her son. The government of 
France also stipulated to pay to Napoleon, 
anoually,-a certainsum of money. The 
name of the noble lord appears to that 
treaty ; but we are all aware of the little 

art which this Government took in its 
formation. The signatures of the accre- 
dited persons, on the part of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, also appear to the 
treaty; and it was signed by marshal 
Ney, prince of Moskwa, on the part of 
Napoleon—in opposition to whom he is 
now said to have taken the field. If any 
case, more than another, called for the 
strict observance of good faith, it was this. 
In the first place, to shew their good con- 
duct opposed to his perfidy; next, that 
he might have no reason for stirring at 
any future period ; and, lastly, because all 
treaties, whatsoever their contents, should 
‘be deemed binding om the contracting 
parties. Now, Sir, it is alleged by Buo- 
naparté, that he never received hi’ pen- 
sion: he further states, that the proposed 
provision for his wife and son had not 
been made; and, lastly, he avers, that it 
was intended to take him forcibly from 
the island of Elba, and place him in some 
other quarter, The noble lord can con- 


tradict these assertions, if they are not 
founded. But, if they be true, what a 


ease can Buonaparté make out against 
those who have thus broken faith with 
hin! What a ease can he lay before the 

ince of the Moskwa, now acting against 
him, and who, on his part, negociated the 
treaty? For Louis 18, individually, I 
feel the greatest respect. All his conduct 
since he has been placed on the throne 
has evinced much moderation, good sense, 
discrimination, and a gentlemanly: feeling 
highly creditable to him. To the acts of 
his government, indeed, objections may 
be made ; but whatever has been done 
amiss, originated, I really believe, with 
his ministers, and not with himself; while 
the good that has been effected, was owing 
to his firmness and discrimination ; and, 
if it please God to withdraw him from the 
throne, I am convinced that that event 
will not be produced by any thing that 
he has done.—Mr, Whitbread then ex- 
pressed his hope, if a civil war were 
kindled in France, that this country would 
not take any part in it; but that every 
Means would be taken for preserving 
Great Britain in a state of amity with 
foreign Powers. Should the throne of 


the Bourbons remain firm, he hoped their. 


friends, from this second escape, would 
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see the necessity of acting with justice 
and liberality; if, on the other hand, the 
dethronement of Louis took ‘place, he 
trusted, if it were possible for adversity 
to make any impression on the human 
breast, that the reverses of Buonaparté 
would teach him moderation; and that 
this country would be blessed with such a 
peace as she had a right to expect at the 
termination of the late contest. Not a 
peace marked by bartering and trackling 
for little objects—not a peace recognising 
the infernal traffick in slaves, whether white 
or black—but a peace, securing the rights 
and liberties of the people, in their most 
extensive operation. The hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, 

«« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
that he will be graciously pleased to direct 
a communication to be made to this 
House, of the progress made at the Con- 
gress now sitting at Vienna, towards the 
final adjustment and permanent pacifica- 
tion of Europe, of such transfer and an- 
nexations of territory as may have actually 
taken place, together with other informa 
tion touching matters still under considera~ 
tion, as may be given without prejudice to 
the public service.” 

Lord Castlereagh assured the House, 
that he regretted extremely the necessity 
imposed upon him of addressing them at 
great length on this subject, feeling, as he 
did, the importance as far as he was able, 
and premature as the hon. gentleman’s 
wish for information was, to rescue the 
honour and interests of this country, bound 
up, as they were, in the honour and inte- 
rests of Europe, from the evil of that mis- 
representation to which they had been” 
subject. He was persuaded that the House 
would agree with him, that not only the 
interests of Europe were intimately cori- 


‘cerned in this question; but that if any 


vestige of character remained to the coun- 
cils of this country, or of those Sovereigns 
to whom the safety of the world had been 
entrusted at a period heretofore perilous 
indeed, and stfil more’so if that part of the | 
alternative of the drama, with the descrip- 
tion of which the hon. gentleman had 
closed his speech, should unfortunately | 
be realized—a realization that he 

under the existing circumstances, would 
never occur—to that character it was due, 
that as full an explanation should be 
afforded as was consistent with the ob- 
servance of a- sound discretion. The 


question whether the councils of those 
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Sovereigns of’ Europe on whom our hopes 
of general and permanent peace depended, 
and whether the councils of this country 
had conducted themselves with integrity 
and wisdom in the course of the late dis- 
cussions, imposed upon him the necessity 
not to avoid, from a sense of his own in- 
adequacy to such a task, to refute the in- 
_ sinuations which had been cast upon them. 
He did not pretend to complain of the 
conduct of the hon. member in bringing 
forward this motion. The mind of that 
hon. gentleman was too manly, and too 
candid, to utter any attack in his absence 
which he would not avow to his face ; 
and he thought, that widely different as 
were the views of himself, and of that hon. 
gentleman, yet they agreed in this, that 
one was as direct in his repelling an attack 
as the other was in making it. But though 
he felt a sympathy with the hon. gentle- 
man as to this point of character, he must 
distinctly protest against that species of 
attack which had been made upon him in 
his absence: he must for the sake of the 
public service, and for the sake of the 
public character, protest against his at- 
tempt to deprive his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of the advantage of which no go- 
vernment in this country ought to be de- 
prived during a negociation abroad; he 
felt it his bounden duty to make this pro- 
test on his return to Parliament; he pro- 
tested against this novel system in our his- 
tory of making complaints of the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Government under such 
circumstances, without any ground on 
which the value of those complaints could 
be estimated, of ascribing, in the absence 
of full and accurate information, and 
actuated only by a morbid jealousy, dis- 
graceful and profligate conduct to that 
Government, and of attempting to put 
them on their defence by garbled state- 
ments and misrepresentations. He pro- 
tested against the practice on the part of 
any member of that House, upon mere 
insinuations by the agents of foreign 
powers pending a negociation, (which in- 
sinuations those agents would not venture 
to avow in the face of Europe,) to put his 
Majesty’s Government in this dilemma— 
either to defend their conduct on imperfect 
data, or to deliver themselves from the 
charge adduced against them by disclo- 
sures injurious tothe public service. But, 
above all, he contended, that no govern- 
ment was fit to meet other governments 
in solemn discussion, that was so humbly 
circumstanced in its own country a3 not 


to enjoy the confidence of that pa 


until the whole of the negociations jy. 


which it was concerned were brought to 
a close ; but which, on the appearance of 
every single and unconnected public docy. 
ment, was called upon to allow or to dis. 
allow it, and whose conduct on insulated 
charges was thus reviewed prematurely 
and unjustly, On this part of the subject 
however, he begged to decline covering 
his conduct with the shield offered to him 
by the hon. gentleman, who had said that 
he could only be considered as an indj- 
vidual minister, associated with the other 
confidential servants of the Crown, He 
should be ashamed of himself, if on thig 
occasion he did not assume a pre-eminence 
of responsibility—not certainly arising 
from any improper or proud feeling; and 
he felt therefore that he could not, without 
personal degradation, accept the under. 
standing held out by the hon. gentleman, 
of being deemed only a single servant of 
the Crown on this subject. If there was 
any motive which sent him as a represen. 
tative of the Government of this country 
to the assembled representatives of the 
Governments of the Continent, it was 
simply because with his knowledge of the. 
sentiments of his Government, and of the 
Prince his sovereign, it was supposed 


that he might be able to act in the arduous 
situation in which he was to be placed, 
and under the various changes of circum- 
stances. which might occur, without the 
necessity of a perpetual reference to in- 


structions from home. He felt, that. had 
he ever suffered the machine of Europe to 
stand still—had he ever, with a view to 
cover his own responsibility, by obtaining 
the sanction of his Government, permitted, 
any delay in its action, or refrained from 
giving that impulse to it which Great Bri- 
tain was called upon to give, he should 
have basely betrayed the trust which had 
been reposed in him. Without, therefore, 
assuming any pre-eminence, which he 
knew did not belong to him, in the coun- 
cils of his Sovereign, he assumed, in justice 
and in truth, pre-eminent responsibility, 


if the honour of the Crown, the good faith. 


of the country, and the general policy of 
Great Britain and the confederated Powers 
of Europe had been violated and disgraced, 
in the eyes of Europe. Protesting, theres, 
fore, against the injustice to the country 
of the attacks made by the hon, gentleman 
in his absence, he declared himself per- 
fectly prepared to meet those attacks when 


made in his presence, and to acknowledge. 
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that he was eminently culpable if he had 
committed those crimes with which the 
hon. gentleman had charged him. 

Before he entered into the more general 
and ample field of European policy, he 
wished to discharge a debt of duty which 
he conceived due to the House (and he 
would do this shortly, as future opportu- 
nities would occur for more minute detail), 
in order to shew them how far the great 
object of Parliament, as declared towards 
the close of the last session, had been ac- 
complished, and how far their injunctions 
on that occasion had been attended to, 
He alluded to the ‘measures which had 
been adopted for the abolition of the 
Slave-trade. On this subject an hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wilberforce) had recently 
made some inquiries, and to those inquiries 
he was now, as far as he was able, about 
to answer. He did not know what value 
might attach, in that hon. gentleman’s 
mind, to the exertions made by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government on this subject, and 
he could readily make allowance for that 
laudable impatience of moral feeling which 
manifested itself with respect to it; but he 
trusted that that impatience would not 
Jead to an undervaluing of what had been 
obtained. On this question he should 


have no difficulty in submitting to Parlia-— 


ment the details, extensive as they were, 
_of what had passed in the Congress. He 
flattered himself that when those details 
came before them, it would appear that 
no rational effort which it was possible for 
this country to make had been unattempt- 
ed, and that the British Government had 
exhibited as much zeal as the warmest 
advocates of the wished-for measure could 
desire. Indeed, he could not-help expect- 
ing that a counter-objection would be 
made to the proceedings of his Majesty’s 
Government, and that they would be ac- 
cused of having evinced a disposition to 
make sacrifices too great for the object. 
- He confessed, however, that he entertained 
less serious apprehensions with respect to 
this than to the opposite charge; for, in 
his opinion, it was eminently important to. 
the character of this country, taking, as it 
did, on the subject of the Slave-trade, a 
tone extremely painful to foreign Powers, 
and extremely prejudicial to our foreign 
relations in other respects, by every means 
iN our power to demonstrate that we were 
not influenced by colonial policy, or any 
base and interested principle; but that if 
we called on foreign Powers to make great 
sacrifices on this subject, we were prepared 
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to mitigate the severity of those sacri- 
fices by making as important sacrifices 
on our own part as could reasonably be 


demanded. When the nature of the sa- 
crifices which we had made to France, to 
Spain, and to Portugal, should be consi- 
dered, he trusted that it would not be 
thought that the British Government had 
gone too far in return for the sacrifices 
which those Powers had made with respect 
to the Slave-trade. But if the House 
should find that, notwithstanding those 
mutual sacrifices, there existed a feeling 
in other nations which compelled their 
Governments to abstain from farther con- 
cessions, the House would, from that cir- 
cumstance, collect this fact, that however 
we were actuated by a wish to accelerate 
the general abolition of the trade, the 
obstacles to that abolition in other coun- 
tries must be great indeed, which such 
sacrifices had not been able wholly to 


| overcome; and they would, therefore, in 


justice; refrain from reviling the Govern- 
ments of those countries from arriving 
quickly at the termination of a traffick 
which we, with our nicer moral feelin 
upon it, had not accomplished until the 
lapse of many years. Due allowances 
ought te be made on this subject; and 
those Powers which shewed themselves 
disposed eventually to contribute to the — 
common object, ought not to be disgusted 
or alienated by a refusal of justice to the 
motives which withheld them from imme- 
diate action. When last he had the ho- 
nour of addressing the House on this sub- 
ject, he had informed them, that the ut- 
most he had been able to obtain from’ 
France on the subject, was a pledge to 
abolish the trade in five years—that Por- 
tugal had made a general declaration in 
favour of the abolition, withoat stating any 
particular time; and that the third Power, 
actively occupied in the trade, Spain, had” 
made no engagement, general or parti- 
cular. He had now the satisfaction to say, 
that although he was unable to announce 
the immediate and actual abolition of the 
trade, all the Powers of Europe had agreed 
that it should not be extended beyond the | 
period at which by possibility it could be 
terminated. ‘They had concurred in a 
solemn address to the world, on the ne- 
cessity of sweeping a trade, so intolerable 
in a moral point of view, from the face of 
the earth, and bad pledged themselves to 
take no further time for that purpose than 
was necessary for the internal regulation 
of their own dominions. When the docu- 
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ments should be laid on the table, this 
pledge, and the qualifications by which it 
was accompanied, would, he was persuad- 
ed, prove very satisfactory to the House. 
It was no small gratification to him to have 
brought the different Powers of Europe, 
not enly to an agreement to the principle 
of the abolition, but to dn early and ab- 
solute accomplishment of it. He heartily 
wished that he could announce that this 
curse of humanity had ceased to exist, but 
final sentence had been passed upon it. 
It had been thought a favourable circum- 
stance when Denmark had declared that 
she would put an end to the trade in 
ten years. When he said that two of the 
greatest Powers engaged in the trade had 
agreed to abolish it in eight years, he 
must add, that he did not despair of ulti- 
mately reducing that period. As to France, 
though he had not hitherto been able to 
‘persuade the French Government to do 
so, he did not despair of ultimately in- 
ducing them to reduce the period of five 
years; for in all his intercourse with the 
ministers of his Most Christian Majesty, 
he found them animated with what he 
_ believed was a most sincere desire to 
terminate the trade at a period as early as 
could be reconciled to the general feelings 
of the country. He had also attempted 


to obtain an abolition of the trade north of 


the line. The discussion on this subject, 
not having been closed at the Congress, 
had been adjourned to commissioners, who 
were to meet at London and Paris; and 
as a proof of the sincerity of the Congress, 
the Powers assembled there had declared, 
that while they were prepared to make 
allowances for particular countries, they 
should reserve to themselves the right of 
judging asto the periods assigned by them 
for the abolition in their respective in- 
stances, and of abstaining from receiving 
the colonial produce of such countries as 
might seem inclined to extend the trade 
beyond a reasonable period, endeavouring 
at the same’time to obtain it from coun- 
tries which had shewn themselves more 
favourable to the cause of humanity.—He 
would say a few words on the efforts he 
had made to obtain certain local aboli- 
tions of the trade. Spain bad engaged to 
abolish the trade altogether beyond ten 
degrees north of the Line, and to abandon 
all the trade not carried on in Spanish 
vessels; and Portugal (respecting which 
country the hon. gentleman had been 
greatly misinformed) had agreed to abolish 
the trade altogether north of the Line, If | 
§ 


France and Spain could be prevailed on 
to adopt the equator as the limit of the 
trade, half the coast of Africa would be 
relieved from its horrible inflictions, He 
trusted, therefore, that as much had be 
done in this interesting and important 
subject as, under all the circumstances of 
the times, could reasonably be expected, . 
He had the command of the Prince Regent 
to submit to the House all the details on 
this subject, and they would then form 
their judgment upon it. 

He had, now to call the attention of the 
House to the general scope of the hon, 
gentleman’s argument, as applicable ‘to 
the proceedings of Congress, touching 
the continental arrangements. And here 
he must intreat the House not to do such 
injustice to the Government of this coun. 
try and to the other confederated Powers, 
as to conclude that should his observa. 
tions, from any defect in himself, or from 
any impossibility of recollecting all: that 
was necessary to say on a subject soex. 
tensive, be deemed an insufficient reply to 
the hon. gentleman, that the conduct of 
those Powers was therefore insusceptible of 
explanation and defence. The House were 
aware that the object of the Congress was 
to carry into effect the Treaty of Paris, 
The fair question, therefore, was, taking 
that Treaty as the foundation of their pro- 
ceedings, whether the allied Governments 
had fairly and honourably executed the 
task which they had prescribed to theme 
selves. He was prepared to meet the 
hon. gentleman on this ground—he was 
prepared to sustain the character of the 
transactions which had taken place, against 
the foul calumnies with which the bon. 
gentleman, doubtless, in misapprehension, 
had impugned the Government of this 
country, and the other Governments of 
Europe, in a manner that was calculated 
to be highly prejudicial to the general 
interest. In considering the recent trans- 
actions, the House would not expect to 
find that in such an assembly of soves 
reigns and ministers, no clashing of inte- 
rests had occurred, no differences of opi- 
nion had existed. Such an entire una 
nimity would have been contrary to the 
feelings of human nature, and of that in- 
dependence which the destruction of the 
tyrant mind had happily permitted in the 
different states of Europe. The ques 
tion which the House would have to de- 
cide was, whether a system had been 
created under which all countries might 
live in that peace which it was the grea 
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object of the confederacy to establish. 
A difference of sentiment on some points 
of the arrangements could be no impeach- 
ment of the wisdom of the whole. Per- 
fection belonged to no work of human 
beings, even when many years were de- 
voted to it; much less when its comple- 
tion was accelerated by the necessity of 
circumstances. On this general princi- 
ple he applauded and was prepared to 
maintain the proceedings of. the Congress 
at Vienna. On this general principle he 
protested against the observations made 
by the hon. gentleman on the conduct. of 
the allied sovereigns. If they had issued 
a declaration that all the governments of 
Europe, which had been swept away 
during the late convulsions, should be 
revived, without considering the tendency 
of that revival to recreate the dangers 
from which Europe had so happily 
escaped, and without providing any safe- 
guards against their recurrence; if that 
was the way in which their declaration 
was to be understood, he should be 
ashamed that Great Britain belonged to 
a confederacy founded on a system of 
such imbecility. But parliament had to 
inquire (and the hon. gentleman was too 
much of a statesman, and his mind was 
too manly, to deny it), first, whether or 
not the principle on which Congress had 
proceeded was unsound, and if not so, 
then whether by departing from that 
principle in execution they had betrayed 
the trust which the confidence of Europe 
had reposed in them. On these grounds 
he was ready to refute the hon. gentle- 
man. The excellence of the principles 
on which they had set ovt—the principles 
comprehended in the Treaty of Paris, the 
hon, gentleman had already acknow- 
ledged, and it would be found that from 
those principles no, departure had been 
made. Is was perfectly understood, during 
the whole of the negociations for the ge- 
neral peace, that the great object of the 
sovereigns of Europe was the re-establish- 
meut and the re-organization of those two 
great monarchies, which, to all practical 
purposes, had been destroyed during the 
war—Austria and Prussia. To do this it 
became necessary to establish a security 
for the flanks of those monarchies: a 
power between the north of Germany 
and France, and a power acting as a 
barrier between Italy and France, to pre- 
Vent them from coming into contact. 
it was necessary also to maintain the 
independence of Switzerland, and to re- 
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store the constitution of the German 
The question was, whether the 
arrangements which had been made were 
calculated to effect these great objects— 
whether the assembled powers had en- 
deavoured unduly to aggrandize them- 
selves, or faithfully to execute their trust. 
The hon. gentleman had alluded to the 
letter of the minister of France, protesting 
— throwing the whole population 
of Europe into a general fund, and then 
drawing it out again in different portions, 
for the advantage of particular sovereigns. 
If that letter were written against the an- 
nexation of Saxony to Prussia, and if 
that annexation were not called for by all 
the circumstances of the case, and justified 
by every consideration of the law of 
nations and of a wise policy, the argu- 
ment would be cogent. But while he 
admitted the truth of the general princi- 
ple, which it involved, he denied its ap- 
plication in the present case. The object. 
was to give Prussia additional force, and 
increased population was that force. 

But he would first endeavour to call the 
attention of the House to the allegations 
made by the hon. gentleman, of the breach 
of faith on the part of this country with 
respect to Genoa. If such a breach of 
faith should be proved, he hoped the 


| whole wrath of the country might fall 


upon himself: The good faith of England 
was the greatest power she possessed on 
the continent, and accusations against it 
ought not to be slightly hazarded. The 
hon. gentleman assumed that a solemn 
pledge had been given to Genoa that she 
should be preserved as an independent 
state, coupling this accusation with a 
reference to a prior proclamation to Italy, 
promising the establishment of an Italian 
kingdom. He wished first to disentangle 
the question of Genoa from that of Italy. 
From the misinformation of the hon. gen- 
tlemen on this subject, he gave a character 
to the real facts, by the we ne / in which 
he clothed them, that rendered it difficult 
to knowthem. It was true that at a remote 
period, before he had the honour of hold- . 
ing the seals of the foreign office, an inti- 
mation had been made to the British Go- 
vernment of a disposition on.the part of. 
the Italians to throw off the French yoke, 
and a disposition had been expressed by 
the British Government, in return, to aid 
the attempt by military means. But the 
circumstance never assumed the consis- 
tericy alluded to by the hon. gentleman. 
Details as to the shape or sovereign of thig 
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projected Italian kingdom had. never been 
entered into; and the expectations which 
had been held out had never been in the 
slightest- degree realized. Down to the 
moment at which the French were driven 
out of Italy, never were a people so passive, 
and so inclined to submit to their oppres- 
sors, as the Italians had shewn themselves 
to be. At. the moment that half the 
French troops were engaged in a disastrous 
contest in Spain, and the infatuation of the 
man at the head of the French nation was 
sacrificing the other half in Russia—when 
no French troops were in Italy—not an 
Italian. rose; and Buonaparté was in as 
complete possession of that country as we 
were in possession of Yorkshire, or any 
other loyal county. With the exception 
of a small rising among the mountains of 
Tuscany, the success of the allies in Italy 
was entirely owing to their own arms. 
But, was this the single circumstance that 
justified the conduct of the Congress with 
respect to Italy? Did the House recollect 
the auspicious moment, when every thing 
depended on awakening Austria to a de- 
termination to join the common cause of 
Europe? The House had on its table the 
Treaty by which the great confederacy 
was bound together.—The basis of that 
Treaty was, that all the Powers should act 
in unison, for the purpose of giving inde- 


pendence to Europe generally. But it. 


was evident, that this was incompatible 
with the re-construction of that ancient 
government in Italy to which the hon. 
gentleman argued that the country was 
pledged; and that Austria could not be 
restored to the rank which, for the security 
of all, she ought to hold in Europe, unless 
at least the northern parts of Italy were 
under a sovereign not an Italian. As to 
the Proclamation of lord William Bentinck 
issued on the 12th of March, he had read 
it while in Paris with peculiar attention, 
on the representation of marshal Murat, 
who had also complained that lord W. 
Bentinck’s corps had appeared with the 
colours of Italian independence, Having 
read this Proclamation, he had told the 
Neapolitan ambassador that he could not 
concur with him in thinking that the Pro- 
clamation declared in favour of Italian in- 
dependence. He then wrote to lord W. 
Bentinck, apprising him of the misappre- 


~ hension Which existed with respect to his 


objects, and guarding him against any 
appearance of cherishing an interest sepa- 


_Yate from that of the other powers. That 


lord W. Bentinck issyed his, Proclamation 
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without any such aes as that ascribed 
to him, was evident, for on the receipt of 
his (lord C.’s) letter, he would otherwise 
of course have recalled it. No officer 
could indeed be authorized to do that 
which lord W. Bentinck was said to have 
done. Not only was he not authorized, 
but he had been prohibited from doing jt 
by positive instruction. 

He maintained, that on the subject of 
Genoa the Congress had decided wisely 
and right--wisely with respect to Europe 
—right with respect to Genoa. The union 
of Genoa to Piedmont was a principle to 
which the .confederated Powers looked 
before they left Paris. If there was any 
thing in the Treaty of Paris which the 
different Powers could not avow at the 
proper moment, he would be ready to 
consign those Powers to the execration to 
which the hon. gentleman, without infor. 
mation, was so ready to devote them. 
But certainly there were parts of that 
Treaty not then promulgated, proceeding, 
however, on a principle of serving; and 
not of imposing on the credulity of Eu- 
rope, For instance, the hon. gentleman 
had asked if there was any thing in that 
treaty about Holland? There was. He 
should have thought he exhibited a cri- 
minal confidence, if he had not brought 
France to a sense of the essential interests 
of this country on that subject before he 
parted with the essential securities in his 
hand for the attainment of those interests, 
And here he must say, that on that ques- 
tion, on the Slave Trade, and on the 
general principles of European policy, 
France had conducted herself in such a 
manner as, he trusted, would produce in 
the mind of the hon. gentleman a practical 
feeling of the value of preserving that 
government which had given peace to the 
world, and by its conduct seemed capable 
of maintaining it. He claimed praise for 
having obtained from France a distinct 
understanding, that although the precise 
frontiers of Holland should be left open 
for discussion, she should be assured of 
such a mass of territory as should enable 
her to maintain her independence. In 
the former national assembly of France 
there had been a person styling himself 
the ambassador of the human race. The 
hon. gentleman appeared to emulate that 
individual, and to set himself in active 


opposition to all the sovereigns of conti- . 


nental Europe, to whom he did not even 
observe the decorum that he was bound 
to maintain, and did maintain, with respect 
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to the sovereign of our own country. Ano- 
ther of the distinct understandings by the 
Treaty of Paris was, that Austria was to 
be bounded by the Po and the Tessine. 

- Reverting to the subject of Genoa, he 
contended that no one could suppose that 
a general officer commanding a corps 
could be entrusted with the power of 
creating and destroying states. He could 
do no more than provide provisionally, 
not permanently. No one doubted that 
lord W. Bentinck knew perfectly well 
what it was his duty to do; but, besides 
this, he had received a special prohibition 
on the particular subject in question. The 
noble lord here read an extract of a letter 
which he had written to lord William 
Bentinck from Dijon, on the 30th of 
March, 1814, instructing him to give every 
aid to the restoration of the King of 
Sardinia, but cautioning him studiously 
to abstain from such measures as might 
commit Great Britain or her Allies, with 
respect to the ultimate destination of the 
north of Italy—a subject which must be 
discussed in the negociations that would 
follow the conclusion of peace. He then 
proceeded to examine lord W. Bentinck’s 
. Proclamation, to shew that the change in 
the Government was provisional, not per- 
manent, and that it was established by 
him, not on the authority of the Allies, 
but because he thought it conformable to 
the general sentiment. With respect to 
the statement of the hon. gentleman, as to 
the conduct of the Genoese, he distinctly 
denied that they had in any way aided 
the British: not a Genoese had raised his 
hand on the part of the British army on 
their approach, however disinclined they 
felt toward the domination of France. 
Certainly they had a claim on our good 
will,. but they had none on our good 
faith, for their surrender was as complete 
a conquest on every principle of the law 
of nations, as had ever occurred in the 
history of any country. The noble lord 
then read a letter from lord W. Bentinck, 
dated 27th April, and his answer dated 
May 6th, both tending to confirm his 
na with respect to the expectations 
held out, and the measures which had 
been adopted towards the Genoese. That 
the Genoese themselves did not consider 
this country as pledged to any establish- 
ment of their ancient form of Government, 
he could shew from a letter put into his 
hands, when he was at Paris, by a person 
Who acted in some measure as a Plenipo- 
lentiary for that people. In this letter, 
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which was expressive of their wishes, 
nothing more was claimed from this coun- 
try than the interposition of our good 
offices with the Allies, for the restoration 
of the ancient Government. He should 
have thought that he would have been 
failing in candour, had he not then been 
explicit in the expression of his under- 
standing on that subject.. He was then, 
in fact, as explicit to that person as he 
had been to the hon. member this night. 
He told him that lord W. Bentinck not 
only had received no instructions to re- 
store the ancient Government, but that he 
had received positive instructions to esta- 
blish merely a provisional government, 
He stated farther, that if any doubt 
remained on the minds of the people of 
Genoa on this subject, that doubt ought 
forthwith to be cleared up by undeceiving 
them. It was not his duty to undeceive 
the Genoese, by issuing a Proclamation 
derogatory to the reputation of any public 
officer: he had left it to lord W. Bentinck, 
and to their own minister, to undeceive 
them. But the Genoese had never been 
deceived on this subject, from the very 
first moment of our appearing before the 
place, up to the present; they had always 
understood what was established to be 
merely a provisional government. They 
might have considered the Proclamation 
in the light of a sort of claim on the good 
offices of this country, to endeavour to 
assist them-in the object of having their 
ancient Government restored; but they 
never were deceived with respect to the 
ultimate possibility of their annexation to 
the possessions of the king of Sardinia. 
The House would find that this did not 
rest merely on his assertion ; for in a note 
left with him on the 18th of May by the 
same person, and which was a sort of 
written reply to some of the arguments he 
(lord Castlereagh) had used to him in their 
preceding conversation, they would find 
the annexation of Genoa to Piedmont with 
a view to the military security of ltaly, 
and some other points, discussed in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt of what the 
understanding of the Genoese on this sub- 
ject actually was. While, however, it was 
considered necessary for the security of 
Europe that Genoa should be annexed to 
the states of the king of Sardinia, it would 
be unjust to the Allies if he did not also 
state that all those conditional securities 
were taken for the interests of the people 
of Genoa. He begged leave to repel the 
charge made against the Allies of having 
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departed from their declarations, and 
having been actuated by the same love of 
conquest and aggrandisement which they 
themselves had so loudly condemned. The 
odious sense of conquest, on the principle 
of which the Allies were said to have 
acted in this and other cases, they posi- 
tively disclaimed. In no part of their 
conduct had they departed from the prin- 
ciples professed by them; but they would 
have been most unfit, indeed, for the situa- 
tions which they assumed, by entering 
into the general obligation to restore the 
peace of Europe, had they so. stultified 
themselves in the eyes of the world and 
of Europe as to disqualify themselves from 
changing the face of Europe, the ancient 
governments of which had been broken 
down and destroyed, in such a manner as 
might thereafter be found best calculated 
for the preservation of its future peace and 
tranquillity. The light in which their 
conduct on this occasion had been viewed 
by the hon. gentleman, carried such absur- 
dity on the om of it, that it could never 
have been taken up by any man possessed 
of any thing like the information of that 
hon. gentleman, without bis having a taste 
for running down the different sovereigns 
of Europe, which inthe times that we 
lived in, to say the least of it, was indecent 
‘as well as dangerous. The Allies had 
made war, not for the sake of subjugating 
any power, but for the sake of preserving 
the whole of Europe from subjugation ; 
they had succeeded in their object; and 
they had endeavoured to give to the dif- 
ferent powers of the European common- 
wealth a protection from that danger by 
which they had already been destroyed. 
When he stated the principle upon which 
' the allies had acted, he had no hesitation 
im saying at the same time, that he was 
sorry that even the prejudices of the 
Genoese people could not on this occasion 
be attended to; for the prejudices of a 
people were entitled to attention when 
greater objects did not stand in the way ; 
and by doing violence to their feelings, 
even when the general safety rendered 
such violence necessary, he was aware 
that they might give rise to these attacks 
of the hon. gentleman against the sove- 
reigns of Europe. There were grave and 
solid reasons why they could not grant to 
Genoa what was demanded of them in be- 
half of that people, arising out of the very 
situation of Genoa, consistently with the 
security of Europe, and the objects to 


which they were pledged, arising out of 


the treaty of Paris. That very state of 
Genoa had in a great degree contributed 
to the former weakness and overthrow of 
Evrope ; for it had first contributed to the 
overthrow of Sardinia, and thus been the 
means of enabling the French to achieve 
their conquests. An insurrection in Genoa 
had led to a difference between the 
Genoese and the people of Piedmont; and 
this gave the French a pretence to inter. 
fere, in their usual way, in the affairs of 
these two states. The allies were bound 
to act in the manner they conceived best 
for the general interests, and to see if they 
could not find some mode of re-uniting 
Piedmont and Genoa, which would secure 
the common interest and strengthen that 
part of Italy against attack. Genoa, it 
was proper to remark, was the most im- 
portant military position in the. north of 
Italy ; and the general security essentially 
depended upon having the possession of 
that port. The question was, whether the 
measure adopted, or that of allowing it to 
be held by a commercial republic, was 
the most likely to provide for the general 
security ? Whether the allied princes de- 
cided right or wrong on this point, this 
much he would say, that there never was 
a decision which could be less open to the 
imputation of having been given from 
improper motives than the one in ques- 
tion. As far as the separate interests of 
this country were concerned, had our view 
been to seek a national benefit without 
any reference to the general objects for 
which the different powers were confe- 
derated, there could be little doubt but 
that these interests would have been best 
promoted by the establishment of an insu- 
lated republic there. The Genoese were 
willing to enter into any terms of alliance 
with us, and to give us every facility for 
availing ourselves of that important posi- 
tion in our different operations: but then, 
had we followed this policy, it would have 
been said on the continent, that we had 
broken loose from the general object, with 
the view of prosecuting our own separate 
interests. There never was a question in 
which it was less possible to impute bad 
motives to the continental powers than in 
this. The king of Sardinia had not the 
power, if they had not been so inclined, to 
impose on them, as the value of his ser- 
vices to them, any conditions derogatory 
either to their honour or. their interests. 
He had been expelled from his states on 
the continent, and was incapable of giving 
any assistance ; and if the allies had not 
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conceived that this annexation of Genoa 
to Piedmont, was rendering a service to 
the cause, they were not under the neces- 
sity of adopting such a measure. No 

ower could possibly have any other mo- 
tive but the general good on this occasion. 
France might, indeed, have had an interest 
the other way, and to keep up the differ- 
ence between Piedmont and Genoa; but 
the French government did not attempt to 
act in any such spirit, and they were a 
willing party to this act. It was from a 
sincere conviction that it was necessary to 
make the barrier effectual on the Italian 
side, as well as the other, that they thought 
it advisable to intrust the entrance by the 
Alps and by the Genoese sea to the same 
hands; and on this principle alone was 
Genoa annexed to Piedmont. The deci- 
sion was exempt from bad faith in the 
most unequivocal sense of the word. He 
trusted that the House would see that this 
measure was grounded on a large view of 
military expediency ; and with the avowed 
and understood object of strengthening 
that flank against France. This measure 
was neither adopted for the sake of any of 
the allied powers, nor from any feeling for 
the king of Sardinia himself, but from a | 
conviction that in so strengthening the 
king of Sardinia, they would best consult, 
the interests of the general policy of | 
Europe. The noble lord said, he should | 
be failing in his duty to the allies, if he 
did not state that this measure was fol- 
lowed up in sucha way as was best calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of the 
Genoese people. Every possible step had. 
been taken to secure to them their dif- | 
ferent interests ; and he believed that their 
present government would be a more 
popular one than that under the ancient 
republic, which was an oligarchy of the 
purest description. 

Having dismissed the question of Genoa, 
the noble lord proceeded to inculcate the. 
necessity of supporting government, by 
abstaining from the discussion of mea- 
sures which were not before the House. 
Those premature and inflammatory de- 
scriptions of the conduct of the different 
governments were more likely to pro- 
duce public’ disturbances, and to impede 
the progress of the negociation, than to 
prodace any other object. The cause of 
this country had been very much injured 
by that sort of inability which seemed 
to belong to some members of with- 
holding their judgments till any subject 
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(Hear, hear, hear!) Parliament was not 
formerly so much in the habit of antici- 
pating discussions, and he trusted that 
such an indiscreet practice would not be 
countenanced by the House. ‘The House 
would not expect that he should now enter 
upon the discussion of any branches of 
interests not yet brought to a decision— 
as the understood arrangement of the 
powers of Europe. With the exception 
however of one branch, on which he 
could not at present give any information, 
namely, the arrangement of Italy south 
of the Po, he could state that all the other 
arrangements were coneluded in nearly 
the same form in which they would stand 
in the ultimate treaty, and were consi- 
dered as binding on the different powers 
as if they were the subject of a treaty. 
He had no objection to state in answer to 
the hon. gentleman that France had been 
an honest power at the Congress, and had 
done her best. for Europe and herself; 
and that she had consented to these ar- 
rangements. The noble lord went into a 
justification of the conduct of the different 
governments at the Congress; and he 
contended that these governments could 
not be said to have acted from sordid 
views. ‘Till the reconstruction of the 
great powerg of Austria and Prussia, there 
was a great blank in Europe, and there 
could not be said to be any bulwark 
against future aggression. Till those 
powers were restored, Europe was not 
herself. There’ was nothing in the con- 
duct of either of those states from which 
their moderation could be called in ques- 
tion. They wished to be replaced in 
the state of their possessions in 1805. In 
taking this state Austria at least had not 
chosen a period the most markedly advan- 
tageous. Had she taken the year 1792, 


| when she had the Low Countries, though 


not Venice, she would have taken a pe- 
riod when her population was at least two 
millions higher. Prussia took the period 
before being dismembered by France, 
and she had not received 40,000 inha- 
bitants more than she possessed at that 
period. Nothing, therefore, could be less © 
open to accusation than the great features 
of the arrangement. With respect to 
Saxony, it was, no doubt, true,-that at 
one time it was in contemplation to in- 
corporate the whole of that country with 
Prussia. He was one of the persons who 
had opposed this incorporation; and it 
was ultimately by the sacrifice of the in- 
terests of Holland and Hanover that the 
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other sacrifice was made in favour of the 
king of Saxony. But while he stated this 
he would broadly contend that the right 
of conquest, under certain circumstances, 
would warrant the incorporation of the 
whole of one country with another, He 
did not wish to say any thing painful to 
the feelings of the sovereign of Saxony, 
whom he wished to continue long to reign 
over his Saxon subjects: he had fallen on 
unfortunate times; but if ever the prin- 
ciple of conquest had a legitimate appli- 
cation it was in the case of the king of 
Saxony. He had returned to his connec- 
tion with France, after he was placed in 
circumstances which might have with- 
drawn him from it, if he had not thought 
the other course more for hisinterest. With 
respect to the principles of conquest, 
there was no writer who would deny that 
the country and people of a conquered 
enemy, with arms in their hands, did not 
fall a sacrifice to the conqueror. Happily 
this principle had been modified in mo- 
dern warfare by two principles, the one 
the receiving a reasonable indemnification, 
and the other the reasonable security to 
_ be given to prevent the recurrence of fu- 
ture attack. It was no argument: that 


other powers had also been in alliance 


with Buonaparté ; for they had afterwards 
contributed to the salvation of Europe ; 
and the compensation fell properly in an 
aggravated proportion, on the power 
which came last in. But the principle 
on which he conceived the measure of in- 
corporation unadvisable was, that it would 
have been a mischief to Prussia rather 
than an advantage; for the general feel- 
ing in Germany at the sacrifice of an 
ancient family, would have revolted 
against Prussia. Then came the procla- 
mation of prince Repnin on delivering up 
the government’ to the Prussian authori- 
ties, which he really believed originated 
in one of those misconceptions to which 
the best officers were liable. When the 
proclamation first came into his hands, he 
(lord C.) lost no time in shewing it to the 
Prussian minister, who said that it was 
the first time he had seen it. Count Nes- 
selrode, the Russian minister, made a si- 
milar declaration; and in retura to an 
official note which he (lord C.) addressed 
to prince Hardenberg, that minister re- 


turned an official declaration that the. 


proclamation was wholly unauthorized on 
the part of Prussia. 
equivocal declarations of both these courts. 


Jt was true that the Prussian government, 


Such were the un- 


the large naval resources supplie 


the nation, and army, felt a strong interest _ 
in the possession of Saxony, in considera. 
tion of the efforts and sacrifices which 
they had made in the common cause, and 
the importance of the line of defence 
which. it would have afforded, Nothing 
perhaps, but a wish to conciliate the na. 
tions of Europe, and their receiving: the 
line of the Elbe, could have induced them 
voluntarily to have relinquished their 
views. 
With regard to Poland, his lordship had 

interested ‘himself. as much as possible, to 
procure a determination that would be 
equally ‘satisfactory to all parties; and 
whatever might be the particular arrange- 
ments that the separate powers might 
adopt, they would all be dictated by the 
same spirit of liberality and justice that 
had governed the great states in all ar- 
rangements. The main object of conci- 
liating the people would not be lost sight 
of, and they would be relieved from those 
local difficulties and personal disqualifica 
tions under which they formerly laboured, 
Whatever system of policy might for- 
merly exist, the Poles would now be go- 
verned as Poles; and with regard to terri- 
torial arrangement, and to the particular 
form of government. that each possessor 
would establish, he wished the House to 
suspend any opinion until more detailed 
information was supplied. In erecting 
them into a. separate kingdom, hon. gen- 
tlemen would not forget the many’ diffi- 
culties that must be encountered, not 
merely in procuring the assent of the 
monarchs who were interested, but in 
severing immense tracts of territory bound 
to its‘neighbour during a long course of 
years, until at length they had grown, as 


lt were, into each other, and were some- 


times incapable of separate existence. 

In calling the attention of Parliament 
to those parts of the arrangements that 
more peculiarly regarded this country, he 
sHould have had less satisfaction, if, during 
the course of his mission, he had employ- 


ed himself in obtaining concessions, the 


objects of which were merely the separate 
aggrandizement and interest of Great 
Britain ; but in. the case of Holland, in 
whose establishment under: the present 
system, we were individually deeply in- 
terested, the allied powers had felt, as 


they must feel, that they were all gaining 


an equivalent advantage. If it were im- 


politic for this country, as no one woul 


deny, that France should in future roamed 
y 
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Jong line of coast from the Pyrennees to 
the Texel, it was not less the interest of 
the other states of Europe to prevent the 
application of such means; and at the 
game time, by erecting Holland into a 
owerful and independent kingdom, under 
the House of Orange, by the annexation 
of territory formerly belonging to Austria, 
an essential service was rendered to all 
the continental powers. It was but a 
tribute due to the sovereign now reigning, 
to say, that none of the high individuals 
had been more successful in gaining the 
confidence of his subjects, by persevering 
endeavours for their benefit, by liberality 
in the exercise of his authority, and by a 
happy talent of drawing resources equally 
from al] parts of the dominions so recently 
laced in his hands, What he had said 
of Holland would apply equally to Han- 
over: the Sovereign of Great Britain 
had not consulted merely his own private 
interests, and his allies were sensible of 
the enlarged views upon which he had 
acted, On this point there had always 
been some degree of jealousy in this 
country; but he was rather inclined to 
think that Hanover had, generally speak- 
ing, suffered more than she had gained 
from the connexion. Its people had re- 
cently proved themselves faithful sup- 
porters of Great Britain; and he would 
say that there had not been a more effi- 
cient, more faithful, and honest body of 
men in our service than the Hanoverian 
Legion; they amounted to not less than 
12,000 men, to which number they had 
always been kept up by voluntary en- 
rolment, and it was not too much to say 
that the absence of such a corps might 
have had a most injurious effect on our 
military exertions. The preservation of 
the importance of Hanover, as a consti- 
~ tuent state of Germany, should therefore 
be dear to us, as well in this point of view, 
a from its connexion with our reigning 
family. The increase of territory she had 
received tended to consolidate her con- 
hexion with this country, by the extent 
of sea coast which it gave her: while 
liable to be intercepted from this country, 
her efficiency was less considerable. From 
the moment also she was in close contact 
with Holland for an extent of 150 miles; 
this naturally contributed to strengthen 
and protect her. Neither was this a con- 
hexion of which our continental allies were 
at all disposed to feel jealous. They were 
thoroughly convinced that no interest was 
felt so strongly in this country as the con- 
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servation of the general liberties of Eu- 
rope. In noticing the treaty with Spain, 
upon which the hon. gentleman had com- 
mented, the noble lord expressed his con- 
viction, that on procuring from that coun- 
try in its present situation, an acknow- 
ledgment like that which had been re- 
ferred to, much had been procured; and 
he thought that some reliance was to be 
placed upon the assurances given both by 
that country and by Portugal. He vindi- 
cated government from the imputation 
that they bad not procured that proper 
neutrality between the king of Spain and 
his South American subjects; and he se- 
verely censured the hon. member who 
had brought forward this subject, for re- 
commending that the British nation should 
erect itself into an arbiter between a sove- 
reign and his revolted subjects. His lord- 
ship never could prevail upon himself to 
pay any respect to opinions given to en- 
courage rebellious subjects, and he thought 
that the individual who delivered them 
travelled far beyond the duty he owed to 
his own sovereign. He admitted that the 
scenes transacting in South America were 
disgusting and painful; he allowed also 
that Spain, with respect.to commerce, had 
not conducted herself with the liberality 
we had deserved, but that clouds of pre- 
judice prevented her from seeing how 
nearly her own interests were connected 
with those of this country. 

The noble lord said, he concurred in 
several parts of what the hon. member 
had said regarding the events that had 
recently occurred in France. What course 
of policy England would pursue in regard 
to the convulsion by which France was at 
present agitated, he could not venture to 
state, but upon the issue of that contest 
much of the happiness and repose of the 
world in future depended. If Buonaparté 
succeeded in re-establishing his authority 
in France, peace must be despaired of; at 
least such a peace as we had recently the 
hope of enjoying. The question now was, 
whether Europe must once more return to 
that dreadful system which it had so long 
pursued ; whether Europe was again to 
become a series of armed nations, and 
whether Great Britain among them was to 
abandon that wholesome state into which 
she was now settling, to resume her sta- 
tion as a military people, and again to 
struggle for the independence of the 
world? These were questions of no small 
magnitude, depending upon events now 
in issue, depending upon a new and am 
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unexpected contest, in which the liberties 
of mankind were once more assaulted and 
endangered. It was not merely a ques- 
tion whether the Bourbon family, which 
had already given so many benefits to 
France, and among them, that best of 
all benefits, peace, should continue to reign 
in France, but whether tyranny and des- 
potism should again reign over the inde- 
pendent nations of the continent? Whe- 
ther as applied to this country, we should 
enjoy the happy state that we had bought 
with our blood after a long struggle, or 
whether we should once more revert 
to that artificial system which, during 
that struggle, we were compelled to main- 
tain? Upon these points there could exist 
only one feeling, and his lordship trusted 
that Providence would ordain only one 
result, After referring again to the efforts 
made by the King of France to give a free 
constitution to that country, and the suc- 
cess with which the experiment had been 


attended during the sitting of the legis- | 


lature for five or six months, his lordship 
concluded by justifying himself for not 
having, as much as might be wished by 
some, endeavoured abroad to introduce 
the free principles of the British constitu- 
tion; he had not, like a missionary, gone 
about to preach to the world its excellency 
and its fitness, because he by no means 
felt convinced, that in countries yet in a 
state of comparative ignorance, and brought 
up under a system so diametrically oppo- 
site, it could be advantageously intro- 
duced. A great deal had been done to 
promote the happiness of nations, and if 
Buonaparté was not permitted to inter- 
cept the prospects which were arising, 
never could Europe look. forward to 
brighter days than those which it might 
now anticipate. The noble lord sat down 
amidst loud and repeated cheers. 

An hon. member under the gallery, 
whose name we could not learn, remarked 
upon the mode in which the noble lord 
had cast imputations upon lord William 
Bentinck, for the purpose of justifying his 
own conduct. 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, ob- 
served, that he had not argued that lord 
'W. Bentinck in any respect had acted in- 
consistently with his duty; on the con- 
trary, the foundation of what he had said 
with regard to Genoa was, that the British 
minister having no such power, had not 
re-established permanently, but only pro- 
‘ visionally, the ancient government of the 
capital of the Ligarian Republic, 


‘Mr. Ponsonby argued, that the noble 
lord could only escape from the charge by 
removing the weight to lord W. Bentinek, 
as he had done, in fact, though not per- 
haps in argument, in the course of his 
speech. He hoped that the original in. 
structions to the British minister in Ital 
would be produced upon some future occa. 
sion. He did not understand the very un- 
satisfactory explanation made by the noble 
lord with regard to Poland.. What was 
meant by the assertion ‘that the Poles 
would be governed as Poles?’ Had they 
not been so governed heretofore ? and if 
so, what new advantage had they ac. 
quired ? With respect to Saxony, the noble 
lord’s statement was by no means con- 
vincing, and he hoped that all the docu- 
ments would be laid upon the table, and 
that the noble lord would be ready to give 
the necessary explanations. It appeared 
to him, that a very extraordinary and un- 
parliamentary course had been pursued 
upon the present occasion, for the noble 
lord, contrary to all practice, had first 
made his speech, and then was to produce 
the papers. After the Easter recess he 
would probably make some motion upon 
the subject, but in the mean time, until 
all the information was afforded, he pro- 
tested against being supposed to give any 
Opinion upon the subject. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply, remarked, that 
considering the charge of the noble lord, 
that he had brought forward his accusa- 
tions upon illicit information, it was sin- 
gular that the noble lord had not only 
not ventured to give one of them a contra- 
diction, but that they had all turned out to 
be true and authentic evidences, The 
noble lord had said that he had not deemed 
it a part of his duty to go about the conti- 
nent like a missionary, preaching the 
English constitution. He was glad that 
the noble lord had not undertaken the 
task, for assuredly it would have been 
most inadequately executed, if his speeches 
there would have beem like those in par- 
liament, which, like that just delivered, 
was a libel upon the excellency of our 
constitution : one of those libels was the 
bad effect of discussions like the’ present 10 
parliament ; but Mr. W. said, he was dis- 
posed to apply a very different epithet to 
them, and to assert, that even with re 
gard to the Congress the effect had been 
most beneficial. To what a state of de- 
gradation would the noble lord reduce the 
House of Commons, a part of our excel- 
lent constitution, when he would make it 
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dependent upon an envoy at Vienna, whe- 
ther it should or should not be submissively 
silent. In his view the noble lord’s ex- 

lanation was complete and satisfactory 
jn no one point. Regarding that large 
tract of territory upon the left bank of the 
Rhine, the noble lord had given no infor- 
mation; and as to Belgium, Saxony, and 
Genoa, the information given was altoge- 
ther delusive. What did the noble lord 
mean to say regarding the Poles? Did he 
mean to be understood ? What was meant 
by the Poles being governed like Poles? 
unless indeed, as had been long the case 
with that unhappy people, they were to 
be continued in a state of bondage to the 
will of their temporary masters. As to 
Saxony, the noble lord had said, that the 
proclamation of prince Reppin was unau- 
thorized; but who could tell whether, on 
the remonstrance being made, it had not 
been diplomatically disavowed by Prussia, 
while the agent was abandoned? He 
would again repeat the question, Why did 
the noble lord go to Vienna, and why did 
he come back? Because he was ordered, 
was the answer. Who ordered him? Why, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
the Master of the Mint; and yet the noble 
lord had talked so soundingly of his re- 
sponsibility, and his confidence in himself, 
which enabled him to decide upon points 
without instructions, which would have de- 
layed the mighty machine of Congress. 
He hoped, as Buonaparté had said, that 
the Congress was now dissolved, and that 
it would not turn ovt that what in his 
hands they had called robbery and plunder, 
in their holy keeping was vested right and 
legal property. 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed his satisfac- 
tion at what had been done respecting the 
Slave Trade. 

The Address was then agreed to, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 21. 


_ Concress at Vienna.} The Marquis 
Wellesley wished to know whether it was 
the intention of ministers to make any 
communication, as from the Executive 
Government to that House on the subject 
of the arrangements at Vienna. Consi- 
dering the immense magnitude of the in- 
terests concerned, and the consequences 
with which they might be attended in 
regard to this country, it was fitting that 
Some authoritative communication should 
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be made from the Prince Regent in the 
manner which a just sense of the greatness 
of the subject, and the respect due to that 
House, required. Arrangements so_ex- 
tensive and important had never before 
taken place in Europe at one time, and 
their lordships ought to be made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances without 
delay. 

The Ear] of Liverpool replied, that there 
was every inclination on the part of minis- 
ters to advise the Prince Regent to make 
every communication to the House that 
might be consistent with the public ser- 
vice. He had before stated, that the 
communication should be made when the 
arrangements were completed, as far as 
this could be done without injury to the 
public service. They were not all com- 
pleted ; but he had no objection now to 
state, that the arrangements which had 
already taken place would be communi- 
cated from the Prince Regent soon after 
the recess. In answer to a question from 
the marquis of Buckingham, he said, that 
the papers respecting Genoa would be in- 
cluded ; in answer to a question from earl 
Grey, he said, that he could not pledge 
himself as to the possibility of laying the 
papers on the table previous to the recess, 
so that they might be considered in the _ 
interim; and in answer to a question from 
lord Grenville, he stated, that he should 
take care to have the printed copies on 
the table as soon as the papers were laid 
there. 


Bank Restrictron The order 
of the day for the third reading of the- 
Bank Restriction Bill being read, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose and said, 
that he could anticipate no objection to 
the third reading of this Bill, because, 
however they might have differed for- 
merly on the subject, no one would con- 
tend that the present was the proper 
period for resuming cash payments, Con- 
sidering all the circumstances that had 
taken place previous to the termination of 
hostilities, the consequences of which — 
were still heavily felt, this must be con- 
sidered as of all others the least favour- 
able moment for putting an end to the 
restriction. The Bill was made to expire 
on the 5th of July, 1816, and this period 
had been fixed upon with two views; 
first, that the Legislature might have the 
subject under consideration in the course 
of the next session; and second, because 
some hopes were entertained that by the 
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time mentioned the Bank might be en- 
‘abled to resume cash payments. These 
hopes were founded on the favourable 
alteration which had taken place in the 
course of exchange, which justified the 
expectation that unless any very parti- 
eular circumstances occurred to prevent 
it, the exchange with the Continent would 
be generally above par. The price of 
‘gold had fallen very considerably indeed 
_ in the course of one year, being in Ja- 
nuary, 1814, at 5/. 10s.; and in February, 
1815, at 41. 10s, or thereabouts. It ought 
to be considered that this country had for 
a series of years past made foreign pay- 
ments to a great amount, and increasing 
till the last year—in 1612, 18 millions ; 
in 1813, 23 millions; and in 1814, 30 
millions. The troops in America could 
not be brought home before the end of the 
summer, or the beginning of autumn; 
large debts and arrears were still due, 
‘and payments making; and considering 
all these circumstances, the favourable 
change which had taken place far ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations 
even of those who had thought with him 
on the subject. It was, however, highly 
desirable and necessary, that cash pay- 
ments should be resumed, and things 
restored to their original course, as soon 
as it possibly could be done with advan- 
tage to the Bank and consistently with 
the public service. He concluded by 
‘moving the third reading of the Bill. 
Lord Grenville did not mean to object 
to the third reading of the Bill, but on the 
‘contrary admitted that cash payments 
could not be immediately resumed. The 
declaration of the noble earl, that it was 
necessary for the restoration of proper 
‘confidence and security that cash pay- 
ments should be as soon as possible re- 
sumed, gave him a great deal of pleasure ; 
but, if the public service required it, the 
‘resumption might well take place before 
it became advantageous to the Bank. It 
ought to be remembered, that the Com- 
pany had made immense gains by the 
restriction while it lasted, and they could 
now afford to put themselves to a little 
inconvenience for the public advantage. 
He thought, however, it would have been 
better if this Bill had contained some 
provisions for taking proper steps towards 
_ a resumption of cash payments. Whe- 
ther cash payments should or should not 
be resumed at the period mentioned, the 
noble earl ought, early next session, to 


propose a parliamentary inquiry into all 
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the circumstances of the case. He could, 
he believed, perfectly well account for 
the alteration in the course of exchange 
and the price of gold, in consisteng 
with the theory which he and others had 
held on the subject; but it was fitting 
that the matter should be examined into, 
and thoroughly investigated; and he 
therefore hoped, that early in the next 
session, such an inquiry would be pros 
posed; and this would at all events be 
proper, though from recent events, his 
confidencé in the reviving state of our 
affairs, as connected with this subject, was 
very much shaken. 

The Earl of Lauderdale had no objec. 
tion to the passing of the Bill under pre- 
sent circumstances, provided he could 
obtain from the noble lords on the other 
side, a pledge that an inquiry should be 
instituted, early in the next session, rela- 
tive to this important subject, in order 
that full information might be obtained, 
with the view of satisfying the’ publie 
mind. It was essential that such an in- 
quiry should be instituted, in order that all 
the facts bearing upon the question might 
be accurately and distinctly ascertained. 
As to the fall in the price of gold, al- 
luded to by the noble earl, it did notin 
the least affect the theory supported by 
himself and his noble friends. By an 
ordonnance of the Russian government, a 
forced circulation was given to the Russian 
paper money, under which four rubles in 
paper were to pass for one ruble in gold, 
This, from the nature of circumstances 
at the time, had a very extensive opera- 
tion, and gold naturally flocked to this 
country, where the pressure upon it was 
less. This would account at once for the 
fall in the price of gold bullion. His 
object was, that the matter should be in- 
quired into, and the minds of the people 
set at rest, not only as to the resumption 
of payments by the Bank, but also as to 
the probability that such cash payments 
would be continued. He hoped, there- 


fore, that the noble earl would next session 


propose an inquiry into all the eircum- 
stances. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in explanation, 
observed, that when he spoke of the 
benefit accruing to the Bank, he identi- 
fied it in that view with the country at 
large. He admitted that some sacrifices 
were to be fairly and reasonably ex- 
pected on the part of that body 
general interest. If found necessary, the 
subject might be taken up ata sufficiently 
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early period of the. next session ; but he 
did not see the necessity of giving a dis- 
tinct or positive pledge of going into a 
general inquiry upon the subject, before 
- aresumption of cash payments took place. 
Such an inquiry as seemed to. be con- 
templated, could, he thought, be produc- 
tive of no convenience to the country, 
but might, on the contrary, induce much 
inconvenience ; but as far as respected 
the measure to which the Bill referred, 
the subject of it should, if necessary, and 
if he continued to fill the situation he then 
had the honour to hold, be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament at a suffi- 
ciently early period next session, for the 
purpose of determining what line of con- 
duct would be the most proper to pursue. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, though he 
did not oppose the measure then before 
the House, contended for the propriety 
of having some extensive and deliberate 
parliamentary inquiry into the general 
subject, before the Legislature finally de- 
cided as to the resumption of cash pay- 
ments on the part of the Bank. He dis- 
approved of temporary measures on the 
subject, was adverse to such Bills as the 
present being from time to time intro- 
duced, and cordially concurred with his 
noble friends in deeming a general inquiry 
into the subject to be highly expedient. 

The Bill was then read a third time 
and passed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 21. 


Lorp Cocarane.] Mr. Speaker ac- 
qvainted the House, that he had just re- 
ceived a letter from William Jones, esq. 
marshal of the King’s-bench prison; and 
the said Letter was thereupon, by direc- 
tion of the House, read by Mr. Speaker, 
and is as followeth : 

Lobby, Tuesday, 4 0’ clock, 
2ist March, 1815. 

“ Sir ;—I beg leave to inform you, that 
having received information that lord 
Cochrane (who had made his escape out 
of my custody out of the King’s-bench 
prison) was in the House of Commons, 
between two and three o’clock this day, I 
thought it my duty to take him into my 
custody, and to convey him back to the 
King’s-bench prison. I shall be obliged 
to you to inform the honourable the House 
of Commons of what I have done, and 
that I am in waiting to receive the com- 
mands of the House upon this occasion. I 
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humbly hope that I have not committed 
any breach of privilege by the steps J 
have taken; and that, if I have done 
wrong, it will be attributed to an error in 
judgment, and not to any intention of 
doing any thing that .might give offence. 
—I have the honour to be, with the 
utmost respect, Sir, &c. ; 
Wittiam JoNEs, 

«« Marshal of the King’s-bench Prison.” 


The Speaker.— Under these circum- 
stances, any honourable member may 
suggest to the House the course of pro- 
ceeding which he conceives ought to be 
adopted. 

Lord Castlereagh.—From the nature of 
the arrest, and the circumstances attend- 
ing it, I do not think, Sir, that the House 
is called upon to interfere. I am not 
aware, as the House was not actually 
sitting, with the mace on the table, and 
the Speaker in the chair, when the arrest. 
took place, that any breach of privilege 
has been committed. But, if any gentle- 
man entertains a doubt on the subject— 
if any gentleman conceives the privileges 
of the House to have been violated—then 
it is proper that a due degree of jealousy 
should be manifested, and that an inquiry 
into the circumstances should be instituted. 
It is not, however, incumbent on me to 
propose that inquiry; for, as far as I can 
judge, our privileges cannot be affected 
by any occurrence which may take place 
in the chamber appropriated to the sittings 
of the Commons of the realm, when they 
are not regularly assembled there. On 
one point, I think there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion. It must be quite 
obvious to every man, that the marshal 
has not acted wilfully in violation of the 
privileges of the House.—(Hear !)—No 
blame can attach to him, since he has 
submitted himself to the jadgment of the 
House of Commons, after having done 
that which he considered. his duty as a 
civil officer. Having had lord Cochrane 
in his custody, from which he had escaped, 
the marshal was bound not to pass over 
any justifiable means of putting bim under 
arrest, whenever a fair opportunity ac- 
curred, As far as the individual officer 
‘is concerned, it is quite clear that he 
acted from a.sense of duty; and that it 
is only necessary for him to know what 
the. privileges of Parliament are, to act in 
conformity with them, on any future oc- 
casion. 


Mr, Wynn.—Sir, it certainly appears to 
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me that the present arrest cannot be con- 
sidered as a breach of the privileges of 
Parliament. Let us, in the first place, 
examine whether an arrest of this peculiar 
description could be prevented by par- 
liamentary privilege. I do not know 
under what circumstances any member of 
this House is privileged from arrest, having 
broken prison, where he had been con- 
fined in consequence of a regular con- 
viction. I cannot conceive how an arrest 
in consequence could be opposed. Now 
what are the circumstances attending the 
arrest of the noble lord? He was taken 
on one of the benches of the House, the 
House not being then regularly sitting. 
This must be considered in exactly the 
same light as if he were arrested in his 
way down to the House; and it cannot 
be maintained, that the privilege of a 
member of parliament would, in his pecu- 
liar case, protect him in his transit. The 
only other point to be considered is, the 
entrance of apeace-officer, or of any other 
person, who has no right to come here, 
but by the permission of the House. 
Undoubtedly, if any officer, acting under 
a warrant, or any other authority, entered 
the House without having received its pre- 
vious permission, I should hold that to 
be the highest breach of its privilege that 
could be committed, and it should not be 
suffered to pass unpunished. But, Sir, 
this applies only to the House when 
sitting, and not to the place in which we 
usually assemble. These walls are not 
peculiarly appropriated to our use. If, 
at half-past three o’clock, this day, a 
message from the Throne came down, 
directing us to meet, not in this House, 
but, for instance, in-the Painted Chamber, 
or in any apartment in the King’s palace, 
we must proceed thither; for we assemble 
-here only under the writ calling on us to 
meet in Westminster; and, therefore, I do 
not think that’any privilege is attached 
merely to these walls, If it were otherwise, 
that privilege would be available in the 
case of any stranger. Any man coming 
within these walls, guilty of an offence 
against the laws, and sitting himself down, 
would be placed exactly in the same situa- 
tion as the noblelord. If the House were 
sitting, he would, of course, be ordered 
out, and he might then be taken; but if 
he came in here when the House was not 
sitting, I can see nothing peculiar in the 
place which is used for our assembling in, 
that could privilege him from arrest. It 
appears to me, that the noble lord could 
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only be considered as coming down to 


take his place—and, in that case, I know 
not of any privilege that could exempt 
him from this particular species of arrest, 
If, however, any gentleman has serious 
doubts on the question, the regular course 
would be, to refer the letter to a Committee 
of Privileges ; because, in-a case of this 
kind, if any difference of opinion exists, 
the greatest attention ought to be paid-to 
the perfect examination of all its circum. 
stances. | 
Mr. Tierney—Sir, I perfectly agree in 
| the sentiments of the noble lord, with 
respect to the conduct of the Marshal of 
the King’s-bench prison, on this occasion. 
He certainly has shewn no disposition to 
commit any offence against the privileges 
of the House, and he has taken the earliest 
opportunity to state what he has done, 
But, Sir, I do not agree with the noble 
lord in thinking, that this case presents no 
circumstances that deserve to be farther 


looked into. We are told, that Jord Coch. | 


rane has broken prison. As a private in- 
dividual I may know this; but, as a 
member of Parliament, I am ignorant of 
it. I know that lord Cochrane was con- 
victed, because the record of that convic- 
tion waslaid before us; but I donot know 
whether he did not afterwards receive a 
full pardon. I consider this to be the 
case of a member regularly elected to 
serve in Parliament, and coming down to 
take his seat. Now, Sir, the House is 
regularly adjourned until ten o’clock in 
the morning—and I recollect occasions 
when the Speaker did take the chair at 
that hour. Suppose, then, a member, 
about to take his seat, came down here at 
an early hour, with the proper documents 
in his hand, and desired to be instructed 
in the mode of proceeding—and, while 
waiting, an officer entered, arrested him, 
and took his person away, would not this 
be acase to call for the interference of 
the House? I know the individual who 
has arrested lord Cochrane* bas not mani- 
fested any wish to conceal the circum- 
stance. But it might be the other way. 
Some persons might desire, from sinister 
motives, to arrest a member of this House 
under these circumstances. I do not 
think, therefore, that the case is quite 
such a thatter of course as the noble lord 
has stated. Unless, Sir, I had your autho- 
rity, which would weigh much with me, 


that the case was not such as called for | 


investigation, I should wish that the House 


would institute some proceeding on the 
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subject—not against the Marshal of the 
King’s-bench, whose conduct appears to 
be open and candid—but to prevent the 
circumstance from being drawn into a 
precedent on some future occasion, where 
the principles that day laid down, might 
be made use of for an improper purpose, 

The Speaker—I confess I feel this matter 
to be very new to us all. In the short 
time which has elapsed since it occurred, 
I have given it all the attention I could, 
and on particular parts of the case I have 
very little doubts, Ithink the Marshal, 
under the circumstances which occasioned 
him to act, is not likely to fall under the 
displeasure of this House. I am also of 
opinion, that the individual who came into 
this building, at an hour when the House 
was not sitting, could claim no special 
protection from the place in which he was, 
But I think it also appears equally clear, 
that he was legally returned to Parliament, 
and that he came down, in order to go 
through the necessary forms, and to take 
his seat. Whatever may be the grounds 
of inquiry, we ought to refer the matter 
toa Committee of Privileges, to see whe- 
ther or not any foundation exists for a 
complaint of breach of privilege. This 
will be found the safer course ; and if it 
be thought necessary, we are at liberty to 
adopt it. 

Lord Castlereagh—I stated, when I be- 
fore addressed the House, that if a doabt 
arose in the mind of any gentleman, it 
would be competent for him to submit a 
motion on the subject. As a doubt has 
been expressed, and very properly ex- 
pressed, I think it right that some proceed- 
ing should be adopted. Indeed, even if 
less doubt were expressed, the jealousy 
with which any thing like an infraction 
of our privileges ought to be viewed, 
would render some proceeding necessary. 
I, therefore move, “ That the said letter, 
and the subject matter referred to therein, 
be referred to the Committee of Privileges 
to examine the matter thereof; and that 
they do report the same, with their opinion 
thereupon, to the House.” 

On the question being put, 

_ Mr. Bennet rose and said—Sir, I am 
just come from examining, as one of the 
committee appointed for that purpose, the 
state of the King’s-bench prison. I found 
lord Cochrane confined there, in a strong 
Toom, fourteen feet square, without win- 
dows, fire-place, table, or bed. Ido not 
think it can be necessary, for the purposes 
of security, to confine him in this manner. 
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According to my own feelings, it is a 
place unfit for the noble lord, or any 
other person whatsoever, 

‘Mr. Wilbraham Bootle— When lord 
Cochrane was visited, not more than half 
an hour had elapsed from the time of his 
arrest, and perhaps the Marshal had not 
had time to select that situation in the 
prison which would be sufficiently secure, 
and at the same time proper for his lord-’ 
sbip’s accommodation, I trust and hope, 
it is not the intention of the Marshal to 
keep the noble lord in the place so justly 
described by the hon. gentleman. I par- 
ticularly rise to suggest, whether it would 
not answer évery purpose, and save con- 
siderable trouble, if the Marshal were 
called in, and asked, whether the sentence 
of the noble lord had expired, or whether 
the had received his Majesty’s pardon? 
This, I conceive, would clear the way for 
any subsequent proceeding. 

The Speaker—We have before us the 
record of conviction, and the sentence of 
imprisonment for 12 months. Whether 
this has been done away, in any other 
manner, than by suffering the penalty, 
admits of proof. The Marshal has, how- 
ever, told us, that the noble lord escaped 
from his custedy. It remains for the party 
complaining of breach of privilege to dis- 
prove the assertion. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that as there 
was a question behind, of the principle 
whether a member arrested in the House 
had any ground to plead privilege of Par- 
liament, he should recommend a reference 
of the question to a committee. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the 
committee appointed to sit to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 22. 


Committee or Ways anp Means.] The 
order of the day being moved, for going 
into a Committee of Ways and Means, to 
consider of the regulation of the duties 
upon Tobacco in Ireland, : 

Sir John Newport opposed the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair. He said, he had a 
radical objection to this mode of laying 
on taxes by piece-meal, without the inter- 
vention of a proper time for considering 
the general state in which they stood. 
The right hon. gentleman might be right 
in proposing the line of taxation for which 
he was about to move, but it was to the 
principle of the proceeding that he had so 
decided an objection. The House was in 
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this manner called to lay on particular 
taxes, without a fair discussion as to the 
general state of the revenue, of which 
they were to form a part. One sum was 
moved for at one time, then followed an- 
‘other at a different period, and the general 
financial statement did not make its ap- 
pearance until so late a period of the ses- 
sion, that no attendance for its discussion 
could be expected. To the plan pursued 
in the Ways and Means he had in par- 
ticular an objection, because in his opinion, 
the entire, wants of the country should be 
Jaid before them, instead of this partial 
disposal of them. He would prefer, that 
a real estimate of the revenue of Ireland, 
compared with the expenditure of that 
country, should be fairly produced. The 
idea was delusive of raising additional 
sums there, when it was avowedly unable 
to meet its own debt. He could have no 
objection to Ireland. paying her fair pro- 
portion of the public burthens, but this 
mode prevented his really ascertaining 
what that proportion was; he therefore 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
defer his measure until a future period, 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, that if any 
delusion prevailed with respect to the 
financial situation of the country, that de- 
Jusion was not imputable to him. He, on 
the contrary, had always stated to Parlia- 
ment the circumstances in which Ireland 
was placed, and had not concealed from 
Ireland the sacrifices that. she would be 
called upon to make. He had desired to 
make no partial statement ; but he appre- 
hended that the course which, with the 
approbation of the House, his right hon. 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for England, had proceeded on in this 
country, was equally open to him to 
follow; nay, he took blame to himself 
that he had not followed it before. Were 
not the votes of supply, were not the mili- 
tary and naval votes granted for the joint 
service of the United Kingdom? Was not 
the admitted deficiency of the Irish reve- 
nue, was not the statement of the right 
hon. baronet himself, a sufficient justifica- 
tion of the proceedings? It was idle to 
deny it. What now was he blamed for? 
He would anticipate, if he were permitted, 
the sitting of the committee for a moment 
or two, and would mention the nature of 
his resolution. He had some time since 
mentioned to the right hon. baronet, that 
he had new duties of customs in contem- 
plation ; that which he was about to pro- 
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pose was, a duty on tobacco equal to that 
lately laid on in Great Britain, Parlia. 
ment having recognized the principle of 
assimilation; and he was only anxious 
that the resolution should bear this date, 
that the importing merchant in Ireland 
might know the duty he would be liable 
to pay from this date, upon the passin 
of the Bill, and not have to complain of 
any surcharge of which he had not full 
notice. Would not this be preferable to 
waiting until after the importation from 
the United States, and being obliged either 
to take stock on hand, or to allow the 
vender to raise the price of his commodity 
by the full amount of the new duty which 
the public, as consumers, would pay, and 
the revenue receive nothing? In compli- 
ance with the expressed wish of the right 
hon. baronet, he had declined moving this 
duty when the English duty was imposed: 
but the ratification of the treaty with 
America had made it necessary to lose:no 
farther time, if we would have a produc- 
tive source of revenue. The right hon. 
baronet had wished for an exposition of 
our resources before he voted any thing. 
Did he then think that we. had a redun- 
dance? Did he not himself tell the House, 
on a former night, the fearful amount of 
our deficit? Did he not know that no 
budget could be brought forward for Ire- 
land until after the English budget was 
stated—until the estimated expenditure of 
both countries was ascertained, and the 
share of Ireland’s contribution to the joint 
account fairly stated? If the right hon. 
baronet wished to defer it for the purpose 
of having full discussion, he apprehended 
that he was affording him the means of 
that discussion, by not waiting until that 
time arrived. He had only one other 
point to notice, which he would take this 
occasion of doing; that, sensible as he 
was of the great importance of a review of 
our finances, and far from wishing to 
create delusion or prolong it, he would 
now give notice, that either he, or his right 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of England, would, probably on the 
first day after parliament met again, pro- 
pose the revival of the committee of finance, 
in the hope that they would be able to 
present to the House a fair view of our re- 
sources and of our wants, in which he 
should be glad of the right hon, baronet s 
assistance. 

_ The House then resolved itself into the 
committee, 
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Bicamy—Case or Mr. Larnrop Mor- 
gay.) Sir Samuel Romilly rose to lay 
upon the table the Petition from Mr. La- 
throp Murray, of which he had given notice 

esterday. Of the individual he knew 
nothing, and in general he was averse to 
the interference of the House with the 
proceedings of courts of justice ; but in 
some cases of peculiar circumstances, such 
an interference might be necessary and 
useful. The individual who this day 
came before the House, had been recently 
convicted of bigamy before the Recorder 
of the city of London. Sir S. Romilly 
said he had had an opportunity of seeing 
the whole of the case and the evidence, 
and it appeared that the allegations in the 
petition upon that authority, were well 
founded. ‘The fact was, that at the age of 
eighteen, the petitioner, being with his 
regiment in Ireland, was married to a 
woman much older than himself, in a 
private room, by a-dissenting minister (he 
not being himself a dissenter), without 
banns, licence, or any of the usual forma- 
lities. Some years ago he. married a 
woman in England by licence, and his 
second wife was fully apprised of the facts 
attending his first marriage, which was 
properly held to be invalid. For this 
offence he was indicted by a total stranger, 
and the only evidence was, that of the 
dissenting minister who had officiated at 
the first marriage; and to prove the 
second, the register and the declarations 
of the petitioner. - At.the trial his counsel 
had taken several objections, which they 
urged should be reserved for the decision 
of the Judges, but by some mistake the 
points were not reserved, and sentence of 
‘transportation was passed upon the pri- 
soner, Until 1795, sir S. Romilly ob- 
served the punishment for bigamy had 
been only twelve months imprisonment, 


and burning in the hand; -but at that. 


date a statute was passed, empowering the 
Judges to transport for seven years: but 
this severity was only exercised in cases 
of great flagrancy ; and in the present it 
‘seemed natural to expect that an impri- 
sonment for six, nine, or twelve months, 
would have been ordered. The Attorney 
General refusing to give his fiat for a writ 
of error, as the objections had been omit- 
ted on the record, the petitioner applied, 
‘but in vain, to the Secretary of State’s 
office, and from thence to the Prince Re- 
gent for a pardon, or for liberty to trans- 
port himself, accompanying his prayer 
‘with an affidavit of his second wife, that she 
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was acquainted with all the circumstances 
of his first marriage, and with the opinion 
of several civilians that the first marriage 
was illegal. The only answer returned 
was, that he must be sent with the other 
felons to Botany Bay, and in consequence 
he was compelled to make the present 
application to the House for relief. 

Sir H. Montgomery said, that he had 
heard something of this case ; and if the pe- 
titioner did not deserve transportation for 
bigamy, he did for swindling; for he had, 
on a former occasion, been married in 
Ireland, by a respectable dissenting mi- 
nister, Mr. Black, to a young girl who 
had a fortune of 500/.; after he got this 
money, he deserted the girl, and never 
afforded her the smallest support. 

Mr. Addington hoped the learned gen- 
tleman would withdraw the petition, as 
the case of the petitioner was at present 
under consideration. 

Dr. Duigenan said, that the marriage 
of a minor in Ireland could not be set 
aside, according to the laws of that coun- 
try (which he presumed was proved by 
Dr. Black upon the petitioner’s trial), un- 
less a suit for that purpose was commenced 
within twelve months after such marriage 
had been celebrated. But this was not 
stated to have been the case with respect 
to the petitioner. 

Mr. Lockhart recommended the consi- 
deration of the petitioner’s case. 

Mr. Bathurst seconded the suggestion 
of his right hon. relative (Mr. Addington), 
adding, that should the learned gentleman 
withdraw the petition, he might of course 
present it again, if the decision of the 
executive government should not be agree- 
able to his judgment. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, after animadverting 
upon the extraordinary doctrine of the 
hon. baronet, that because a man had been 
guilty of a certain offence, he ought to be 
punished for that of which he had not 
been guilty; and also upon the opinion 
of the learned judge (Dr. Duigenan), that 
the House should decide upon what he 
“ presumed” a certain witness to. have 


‘deposed upon the trial of the petitioner ; 


consented to withdraw the petition, upon 
the understanding that the .right hon. 
gentleman would let him know when the 
proper department should have decided 
upon the appeal of the petitioner, who 
was induced to request the presentation of 
this petition to the House, apprehending 
that from the ‘delay of any answer to his 


eeneune to the Secretary of State, he 
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‘might be sent out of the country with 
other .convicts, who, it -was understood, 
were about to sail. 


Motion resPectine Sir John 
Newport rose, pursuant to his notice, to 
call the attention of the House to a letter 
from the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to the Colonial De- 
partment, respecting the admission of 
aliens into this country. In all periods 
of our history, the Legislature had taken 
care to keep open the ports and harbours 
of Great Britain, for distressed strangers ; 
and it was the glory of this country, that 
when protection could not be afforded to 
them by other nations, they were sure of 
finding an asylum here. At an early 
period of the French revolution, precau- 
_ tionary measures were adopted; and 
though it was not incumbent on him to 
discuss the propriety of that law, yet it 
was material to observe, that the Legis- 
lature had placed strict guards over those 
who were entrusted with the exercise of 
its powers, . This was enough to shew the 
jealousy of Parliament on ‘he subject. 
With the first French war the first Alien 
Act expired; it was revived soon after 
the commencement of the second French 
war, and nearly in the same form and 
manner, and with the same powers and 
restrictions, as the former Act. What, 
then, was the surprise of himself and of 
several other members, when they found, 
en the discussion of the conduct of sir 
James Duff, that the following letters were 
laid before the House? The first was a 
copy of a dispatch from lord Bathurst to 
sir Janyes Duff, dated November 29, 1814, 
to this effect: —* Sir; It having been re- 
presented to his Majesty’s government, 
that you have directed the masters of 
all British vessels touching at Cadiz, 
not to depart from that port with any 
Spanish subjects on board, unless such 
Spanish subjects should be provided with 
your passport, or with one from the go- 
“vernment of Spain, I am to request that 
you will acquaint me how far this is 
founded on fact,’ &c. In answer, sir 
James Duff wrote as follows: “ 1 beg 
leave {© represent to your lordship, that 
in virtue of the orders of his Majesty’s 
government, it has been the practice at 
this port, since June 1813, to allow no 
aliens to go passengers in British merchant 
vessels or packets, to any of his Majesty’s 
dominions, unless provided with proper 
passports, sanctioned by his Majesty’s 
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ambassador whilst he resided there, and 
since then by me; and that, to prevent 
the possibility of any evasion, British 
subjects were requested to conform to that 
regulation, At the request of the 

vernor of this city, I rerewed that order 
&c.” Then came the letter from J, H. 


Addington, esq. to Edward Cooke, esq. to _ 


which sir James Duff had referred in jus. 
tification of his conduct: it was dated 
May 4, 1813, more than eighteen months 
before lord Bathurst’s dispatch, and was 
to the any purport: “ Sir; in order 
to prevent, as far as may be practicable, 
the introduction from the Continent, of 
aliens of suspicious character into this 
country and its dependencies, it appears 
to lord Sidmouth desirable, that instruc 
tions should be given to his Majesty’s 
ministers at foreign courts, and. to the 
British consuls and agents on the Conti. 
nent, to require that such persons as may 
propose to embark for any part of the 
British dominions, should, in the first:in 
stance, apply to them to be furnished 
with passports for that purpose; and his 
lordship is also of opinion that, in all cases, 
when either the character of the person 
applying for such passport, or the object 
which he has in view, may be objection- 
able, it would be expedient to refuse it, 
N. B. A printed copy of this letter was 
forwarded on the 6th of May, 1813, from 
the Foreign Office, to all his Majesty’s 
consuls in foreign countries, for their 
guidance.”* Now, he would ask the 
House, whether there ever existed a case 
in which such extensive powers were so 
delegated, or conveyed in a manner 80 
loose and improper ? But there was some- 
thing further, which marked .it more 
strongly. It would have been a great 
dereliction of duty not to have communi- 
cated to the House the reasons of taking 
such an extraordinary step; but between 
the interval of writing this letter and the 
discovery of: it, the Alien Act, which 
would have expired, was re-enacted and 
brought specially before the House. Was 
not that the period at which this letter 
should have been submitted to the House? 
Was it not proper, as the question did not 
pass sub silentio, and some of his Mapes 8 
ministers participated in the debate, that 
this measure should have been communi- 
cated? During that time, this circular 


* For copies of the several documents 
referred to in the course of this debate, 
see Vol. xxix, pp. 596, 740. 
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letter was in force; and when the Bill 
for continuing the Alien Act was sub- 
mitted to the House, no notice was taken 
with respect to passports for foreigners 
who wished to come to this country. On 
the contrary, there'were passages directly 
negativing the possibility of such a thing 
as passports having been granted. The 
House knew nothing of that fact, and 
would not have known of it at present, if 
sir James Duff had not relied on this letter 
for his justification. But if the Legislature, 
for good and wise reasons, thought proper 
to depart from a general system, and to 
intrust to the highest offices of this coun- 
try a temporary power under the Alien 
Act, was it fit that the Secretaries of State 
should delegate any of those powers with- 
out the authority of Parliament? And 
whowere the persons to whomsuch powers 
were delegated ? He wished the House to 
consider the situation in which consuls in 
foreign countries were placed. It was 
justly remarked by an hon. and learned 
tiend of his* on a former occasion, that if 
such a power had been entrusted to con- 
suls at the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, none of the victims of Louis the 
14th’s tyranny would have made their 
escape out of France. It could not be 
denied, how respectable soever the cha- 
racters of some of those consuls might be, 
that many temptations might induce them 
to co-operate with the governments of those 
countries in which they resided. But it 
appeared that they were not only to exa- 
mine into the characters of the persons 
applying for passports, but also into the 
objects which they had inview. Did not 
the House perceive, that such persons 
might have to complain of the conduct of 
that very consul to whom they were to 
apply? Was it not monstrous, then, that 
the power of refusing passports should be 
vested in such hands? Yet this was not 
all; many of the consuls were engaged 
in commercial speculations, and it might 
happen, that the party who wanted to 
come to this country wished to embark in 
asimilar branch of trade. It was, there- 
fore, a high breach of duty in the great 
officers of state to commit the execution 
of their powers to any such persons,— 
powers which they exercised in this coun- 
try under the control of the Legislature. 


It was sufficient for him to show, that in 


No one part of the Act was there any thing 


* Sir James Mackintosh. 
p. 1145, 
( VOL. XXX. ) 


See Vol. 29, 
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like a power for them to shift the respon- 
sibility from themselves, or rather to de- 
legate the powers of the Act to any other 
persons. It would be incumbent on the 
House to mark their sense of that trans- 
action, and he would therefore submit his. 
motion to them, The right hon. baronet 
then moved : 

1. “ That it appears to this House, 
from. documents laid before it, that in- 
structions were issued, on the 6th of 
May, 1813, from the office of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign affairs, on the re- 
commendation of the Secretary of State 
for the Home department, to all his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers and consuls in foreign 
countries, to require that such aliens as 
might propose to embark for any part of 
the British dominions should apply to be 
furnished with passports for that purpose ; 
and that in all cases when either the cha- 
racter of the person applying for such 
Passports, or the object which he had in 
view, may be deemed objectionable, it 
would be expedient to refuse it : 2 

2. “ That no communication whatever 
was made to Parliament-of such instruc- 
tions having been issued until the 14th of 
February, 1815, a period of nearly two 
years, and then only in consequence of 
an inquiry into the conduct of sir James 
Duff, consul-general at Cadiz, on a subject 
incidentally connected therewith, although 
a Bill for renewal of the Alien Act, under 
certain modifications (in aid of which Act 
such instructions were avowedly issued), 
was submitted to the consideration of both 
Houses of Parliament, and passed into a 
law in the month of July, 1814; neither 
was any notice taken in the said Act of 
any passports having been required to be 
procured by such aliens as might arrive 
in the United Kingdom conformably to 
such instructions ; 

3. “ That the extraordinary powers 
intrusted by the Alien Act to the prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State in Great Britain, 
or the Lord Lieutenant or his Chief Secre- 
tary in Ireland, to be exercised under the 
immediate view and control of Parliament, 
could be only warranted by the exigency 
of the case, and ought not in any degree, 
or under any circumstances, to have been 
delegated by those great officers of state 
to any other persons, without the know- 
lege and authority of Parliament; still 
less should they have enabled all the con- 
suls residing in foreign countries-to pro~ 
‘hibit, at their discretion, the embarkation 


of aliens for the United Kingdom ; 2 power 
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presenting great temptations to abuse by 
subordinate agents, and liable to be fre- 
quently perverted to objects of extortion 
or oppression.” : 
Mr. ‘Addington thought that the right 
hon. baronet was under considerable mis- 
apprehensions. The letter of which he 
complained was a mere measure of vigi- 
lant precaution in the Secretary of the 
Home Department, to whom the execu- 
tion of the Alien Act was entrusted. It 
would be for the House to decide, whether, 
in the exercise of his powers, there was 
any thing criminal in this transaction. On 
a former occasion, he had detailed the 
motives which induced the department to 
which he belonged to circulate that order ; 
and he would now repeat, that it was 
issued in consequence of the constant com- 
plaints of the number of aliens—little less 
than twenty thousand—who were in this 
country, and of the necessity of prevent- 
ing the admission of those whose charac- 
ters were liable to suspicion. Various in- 
stances have occurred of aliens having 
arrived at the outports, who were sus- 
pected of ill designs, but who were after- 
wards permitted to proceed, because suffi- 
cient grounds of their intentions had not 
been adduced. The principal object there- 
fore was, to remove those impediments 
from aliens in general, and to permit them: 
to land and proceed. The persons who 
were entrusted with the power of granting 
passports, were those who must be best 
acquainted with the character and mo- 
tives of the persons applying for them: 
but the fact was, that this power was not 
delegated, as the right hon. baronet had 
conceived, under the Alien Act, but by 
virtue of the acknowledged prerogative of 
the Crown, to refuse admission to aliens 
of any description. Such prerogative 
existed before the Alien Act was passed ; 
. and, therefore, this letter left aliens to a 
certain degree where it found them; it 
did not oblige aliens to apply for pass- 


ports, and persons who knew that no sus- 


Picion attached to their conduct could 
come to this country without them. Since 


this regulation was adopted, not one single. 


instance had occurred of an individual 
coming without a passport, who, was re- 
fused admission. . He wished to draw the 
attention of the House to the general ex- 
pressions of the letter; and he would ask 
any gentleman, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was written, it 
could apply.to any aliens but those who 
‘Were strongly suspected of hostile inten- 
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tions towards the government of this coun. 
try? The letter was ‘dated on the 4th of 
May, 1813, when the war on the Conti. 
nent was. not terminated. It had been, 
much the practice of gentlemen opposite, 
and particularly of the member for Bed. 
ford, to charge the Secretary of State for. 
the Home Department with exercising his 
power under the Alien Act with extrava. 
gant rigour ; but he (Mr. A.) had disco. 
vered two papers in his office, which 
would shew what.precautions were resorted, 
to under former administrations. The first 
was written when the right hon. baronet 
himself held a distinguished - situation, 
and when a-most respectable nobleman 
was at the head of the Home Department, 
It was dated Dec. 16, 1806, and was ad. 
dressed to Mr. Reeves, directing that no 
aliens who had not resided in England 
were to be permitted to come from the 
Continent, except under the following re. 
gulations: they were to specify, in a de- 
tailed manner, who and what they were, 
their motives for coming to England, and 
the port from which they intended to.em- 
bark ; and no alien enemy was to be suf- 
fered to come, without the passport of one 
of his Majesty’s ministers resident on the 
Continent. The other letter, of a subse. 
quent date, was nearly to the same effect; 
and all he meant to shew by them was, 
that these precautionary measures did not 
originate with his noble relative, At the 
time that those instructions were given to 
the consuls abroad, nobody could have 
dreamt of the probability of peace being 
so soon restored. He was, however, pre- 
pared to prove that, independent of the 
Alien Act, the Crown had the prerogative 


of sending strangers out of the country, ° 


He then read an extract from Blackstone, 
which stated, ‘that as to every thing 
relating to safe conduct for strangers, 
Puffendorf had very justly resolved, it.is 
left in the power of all states, to take such 
measures about the admission of strangers, 
as they think convenient.” At the time, 
however, that the Alien Act was passed, 
the great majority of the House was de- 


cidedly agreed on the adoption of a 


sure of this nature. He'believed the ne- 
cessity of such a measure had been strongly 
felt, and he considered it only went to 
authorize the Secretary of State to do that 
which, if it did not exist, he would, in 
some cases, be bound to do, in the exer- 
cise of a sound discretion on his own re- 
sponsibility. 
Mr. Whitbread observed, that the great 
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difference between the prerogative, as it 
was exercised before the passing of the 
Alien Act, and after it, was, that before 
the year 1793, the prerogative was regu- 
lated by law, and the Secretary of State 
could only justify himself by showing, 
that he had acted according to law. The 
right hon. gentleman had appeared to be 
greatly surprised, that sir James Duff had 
justified himself under the authority of the 
Jetter that had been sent-by the Secretary 
of State. Until this justification came out 
it appeared as if that letter had been quite 
forgotten. The noble Secretary of State 
(lord Sidmouth) was, to be sure, as good- 
humoured a person as could be. He had 
shewn his good humour by forming a part 
of so many administrations, and amalga- 
mating his principles and opinions so 
easily with those of so many succeeding 
administrations, He considered this, how- 
ever, to be an ill-humoured act: as it put 
it in the power of any consul abroad who 
was in an ill humour, to refuse a passport 
without any good reason. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that an alien could 
not be excluded from this country merely 
for not having a passport. How.many 
strangers, however, not alien enemies, but 
alien friends, were, in fact, excluded by 
sir James Duff’s refusing to give them 
passports. In order to spare the House 
the trouble of a second debate, he should: 
take that opportunity of stating the case 
of Don Anselmo Correia, in which a most 
unjustifiable transfer of power had been 
made by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to M. de Souza, the 
Portuguese minister, Because Correia 
had written some lampoons which annoyed 
M. de Souza, he applied to Mr. Ryder, 
who was then Secretary of State, by whom 
he was sent to Lisbon, a place which 
seemed to be peculiarly selected for the 
reception of persons guilty of political 
lampoons {a laugh.] Surely, however, it 
could not be said that there was any thin 

in such an offence which justified the 
exercise of such a power. There was no- 
thing seditious in it, nothing which tended 
to excite mutiny or disaffection in the 
army or navy ; it was contained in a Por- 
tuguese pamphlet, which, in fact, had 
never been translated into English. The 
hon. member next read a letter from Mr. 
Reeves to a Portuguese gentleman, in- 
‘forming him that it was necessary to have 
a certificate from the Portuguese minister, 
before he could receive a licence for re- } 


‘that it was a recent case. 


Maining here ; and contended that such a 
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regulation was transferring the powers of 
the Alien Act, so far as they related to 
the Portuguese, to the ambassador of that 
nation resident here. He had been in- 
formed that the practice still continued. 
For the papers respecting M. Correia it 
was his intention to move, as soon as the 
present question was disposed of. 

Mr. Addington said, that when the hon. 
gentleman first mentioned this subject in 
the House, it was the general impression 
that it was his object to bring a charge 
against the present Secretary for the 
Home Department, and he was convinced 
the hon. gentleman himself had supposed 
Upon investi- 
gation, however, it appeared that it was @ 
case which had occurred five years ago, 
when Mr. Ryder was at the head of the 
Home department. He should certainly 
vote against the granting the papers which 
the hon. member gave notice that he 
would move for. He would never vote 
for the production of papers, unless the 
mover made out, at least, a primd facie 
case. If the hon. gentleman only wished 
for these papers to enable him to fish out 
some matter of accusation against the Se-. 
cretary of State, he should oppose the 
production of them. If the House were 
to grant these papers, the hon. gentleman. 
might then move for all the papers relative 
to every case of aliens detained in this 
country for the last twenty-three years. 
Before he sat down, he begged leave to. 
move the previous question upon the right. 
hon. baronet’s motion. ei 

Sir J. Newport made a short reply, in 
which he contended that the delegation 
ought not to have taken place without the 
consent of Parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the right hon. 
baronet had given to this subject a degree . 
of importance which by no means be- 
longed to it. If ministers were not al- 
lowed to make regulations of that nature 
upon the subject, he did not know what 
other arrangements they would be allowed 
to make. It was an arrangement that 
was, upon the whole, beneficial to the 
aliens themselves. The wish of Govern- 
ment was, that every alien should present . 
a prima facie recommendation of his being 
a fit person to be admitted into this coun- 
try. If they could not produce this primd 
facie recommendation, it became the duty 
of Government to make inquiries into their | 
individual case, which would necessarily 
subject them to some delay. How could 
it be expected that the cases of 20,000 
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aliens could be carefully examined by 
the Government, if they did not bring 
with them a passport or any primd facie 
recommendation ? 

Sir J. Mackintosh contended, that the 
extract from Blackstone, which had been 
read by the right hon, gentleman, did not 
at all apply to the present question. 
When Poffendorf stated the right of every 
state, he only meant the inherent right of 
every nation to take measures for its own 
preservation. Puffendorf could not have 
had in his contemplation, how the pre- 
rogative of the Crown in England was 
restrained in its exercise by Parliament. 
Certainly there was a power in this coun- 
try as well as in every other, to exclude 
such strangers as were conceived to be 
dangerous. The exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown was here restrained in 
this instance, as in many others, by acts 
of parliament. Adverting to former pe- 
riods, he inquired what would have been 
thought, had the unfortunate beings who 
fled from the tyranny of Robespierre, 
been refused an asylum, and been sent 
back to the scaffold? In proportion to 
the severity of a law, should be the lenity 
with which it was understood and put in 
force. And more particularly should a 
suspension of a Jaw, founded on one of the 


most important clauses of Magna Charta, 
be guarded from a loose and undefined 
construction. The whole body of consuls 
and vice-consuls amounted to about 23 in 
number. It was not fitting that they should 
be entrusted with the power that had been: 


vested in them. Five or six of them were 
natives of the countries in which, they 
acted; and it was highly ‘improper that 
they should be empowered to shut the 
doors of British humanity and hospitality 
on those who requested admission. 
The Solicitor General contended, that 
the authority of sir William Blackstone 
had been properly quoted; for though 
Puffendorf, to whom he had referred, had 
written on the general law of nations, sir 
William had applied his reasonings to the 
positive law of this country. There was 
no doubt but the Crown enjoyed the power 
of deciding whether aliens should be here 
or no. The letter did not act as a pre- 
vention to the setting out of foreigners for 
this country, but as a salutary caution ; 


for should they apply in vain to our con- 


suls for passports, they were still at liberty 
to proceed to this country, with this dis- 
advantage only, that they would be sub- 
jected, on their arrival here, to those in- 
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quiries which would not have been made 
had they been possessed of a passport. 

Mr. Bennet supported the motion, and 
alluded to the case of a distinguished 
member of the Cortes, now residing in 
honourable poverty in this country, for 
whom sir James Duff sent a search war. 
rant on board the merchant ships in the 
port of Cadiz, which, however, he hap- 
pily escaped. British consuls should not 
thus be permitted to disgrace both them. 
selves and their country. 

Mr. Wynn rested his objection to foreign 
consuls being vested with the power of 
refusing passports, mainly on the ground 
that they did not resemble responsible 
ambassadors; but as many of them car. 
ried on trade on their own account, and 
might have mercantile prejudices and jea- 
lousies to gratify, they might abuse their 
power to forward their own speculations, | 

The House then divided :— 

For Sir J. Newport’s motion ... 21 

For the previous question ...... 68 

Majority ...... —47 


Motion Don ANSsELMo 
Correia.] Mr. Whitbread then called the 
attention of the House to the case of a 
Portuguese gentleman, named Correia, 
who, some years since, was sent out of 
this country, under the Alien Act. He 
observed, that, in addition to what he had 
before stated, he had been positively in- 
formed, that no native of Portugal was 
suffered to remain in this country, except 
he was furnished with a licence from the 
Portuguese resident at this Court, and that 
the person in question, having offended 
the Portuguese resident, was refused the 
necessary protection. This circumstance, 
he conceived, ought to be fully explained. 
When the right hon. gentleman, on a 
former occasion, moved for a renewal of 
the Alien Act, he (Mr. Whitbread) and 
several of his friends demanded informa- 
tion on one or two transactions that had 
taken place under this law; and they were 
answered, that they might as well call 
for explanation with respect to all the 
cases of aliens sent out of the country, as 
confine themselves to those particular in- 
_stances. He thought it would have been 
bi very desirable thing, if they could have 
‘procured such extensive information, for 
he had no doubt that many abuses of the 


man concluded by moving, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 


Act had taken place. The hon. gentle- — 


highness the _— Regent, that he will’ 
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599] Congress at Vienna: 

e graciously pleased to give directions 
be laid before this House, copies 
of all correspondence which may have 

assed between his Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, John Reeves, esq. of the Alien- 
office, and his excellency the Portuguese 
minister resident at the court of London, 
touching Don Anselmo Correia, a Portu- 

uese, some time since sent out of this king- 
Set under the provisions of the Alien Act, 
then in force, together with copies of all 
letters or remonstrances addressed by the 
said Don Anselmo Correia to the Secretary 
of State or the Alien-office, and the an- 


swers thereto, if any, together with the | 


date of his departure from this country.” 

Mr. Addington contended, that the hon. 
member had not made out any primd facie 
case whatever, to induce the House to 
agree to his motion. With respect to the 
sending Correia out of the country, he 
appeared to know little more than that 
such a circumstance had taken place, and 
he was quite incorrect in his statement of 
the grounds which occasioned that pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Whitbread.—W hat were the grounds? 

Mr. Addington —They were sufficient 
to authorize the Secretary of State to act 
as he had done. 

Sir J. Newport.—Does the right hon. 
gentleman mean to say, that because the 
Secretary of State thought there were 
sufficient grounds to justify this proceed- 
ing, there was, therefore, no necessity for 

_the House being acquainted with them? 

Mr. Addington.—It is evident that the 
Secretary of State acted on the presump- 
tion, that something improper had been 
done by Correia; and, in such a case, I 
am sure the House will not consent to in- 
terfere. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the hon. gentleman 
had made a charge, founded on informa- 
tion he had received ; the truth of that in- 
formation was denied ; and, he conceived, 
the denial on the one side would be con- 
sidered as fully equivalent to the assertion 
on the other. If it were necessary for 
the House to examine all the cases of 
aliens who had been sent out of the coun- 
try, then certainly this instance ought to 
be investigated along with the rest; but 
he saw nothing in the case now brought 
before them which called for any marked 
distinction. He certainly would not go 
into the particulars of the transaction ; 
but he would state, that, though Correia 
had written a libel against the Portuguese 
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government, he was not sent out of this 
country on that account. 

Sir Samuel Romilly thought, that as 
abuse had been imputed, there was a dis- 
tinction between this and thé other cases 
under the Alien Act. The powers given 
by the Act were so extensive, that the 
required some interference of the House. 
In the case of De Berenger papers had 
been seized, for which there was no autho- 
rity either in the Alien Act, or the com- 
mon law. 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 


Concress aT Vienna.] Mr. P 
wished to know, from the noble lord oppo- 
site, who, he understood, intended to move, 
to-morrow, that the House should adjourn 
till Monday se’nnight, whether the papers | 
relative to the Congress at Vienna, which 
he intimated his intention of laying before 
the House, would be ready for the use of 
members before the recess ; and whether 
it was his intention to lay before the House 
the instructions given to lord William 
Bentinck ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had learned, 
on inquiry, that the papers would not be 
ready so soon: they should, however, be 
laid on the table as early as possible. 
With respect to the instructions given to 
lord W. Bentinck, they would be pro- 
duced ; and, if the information thus af- 
forded, was not sufficient, gentlemen were 
at liberty to call for any other documents 
they pleased. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, it was then impossible 
that he could fix a precise day for a mo- | 
tion which he intended to bring forward 
respecting those papers. He should, 


therefore, give notice generally, that after 


the recess he should bring forward a mo- 
tion’ on that subject. 

Mr. Whitbread said, a declaration had 
been published, in the newspapers of that 
day, purporting to be a Declaration of the | 
Congress, by which the proceedings of 
that body were stated to have terminated. 
He wished to know whether that paper 
was authentic, and whether the ministers 
and sovereigns assembled were now pro- 
ceeding to their respective homes to govern 
under the principles there determined on. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the present 
was a specimen of the extent to which the 
hon, member’s system of questions was 
carried. He (lord C.) had recently de- 
clared that the proceedings of the Con= 
gress had not yet terminated, and the state 
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in which they then were, and now the 
hon. member wished to know whether 
that Congress had issued another declara- 
tion. The Declaration in question alluded 
to a state of things which did not exist— 
-the breaking-up of the Congress. : 
Mr. Whitbread wished to understand whe- 
ther or no the declaration was authentic ? 
Lord Castlereagh said, if the hon. member 
wished to know whether it had emanated 
from the Congress at Vienna—it certainly 
had not. 


Motion RESPECTING THE ORDER OF THE 
Batu.| Sir Charles Monck, in rising to 
submit to the House his promised motion 
relative to the late extension of the Order 
of the Bath, regretted that a subject of so 
serious and important a nature, had not 
been taken up by some more learned and 
experienced member than himself. Fully 
impressed, however, with the necessity of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
Jate modification of the Order of the Bath, 
he had determined, as no other gentleman 
seemed inclined to notice it, rather to 
bring it forward himself, under every tisk, 
than to run the chance of its not being at 
all submitted to their consideration. In 
the first place, he wished to guard against 
‘any misapprehension to which his obser- 
vations, either with reference to the.pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, or tothe rewards 
that ought to be conferred on military and 
- naval officers, might give rise. For the 
prerogatives of the Crown he entertained 
the highest veneration ; and no man was 
less disposed than he was, to envy those 
ponerone persons who had so gallantly 
ought the battles of their country, the 
rewards which were so justly bestowed on 
them. The hon. baronet then entered 
into a history of the Order of the Bath, 
from its origin, in the reign of Henry the 
4th, down to the time of George 1, when 
_ it was restored, and made a completely 

military order—a measure of which he 
expressed his disapprobation. At that 
period, as appeared from Clarke’s His- 
‘tory of Knighthood,’ the knights’ compa- 
nions were only thirty-six, though they 
had been afterwards greatly increased. 
The House, he conceived, ought to look 
with great jealousy at the recent extension, 
which only opened the way for a still 
greater enlargement. By the Charter of 
the Order each knight wag bound to main- 
tain a certain number of efficient men ; 
and, by this means, a power was placed 
in the hands of the Crown to raise an 


armed force surreptitiously ; since the 
King could call on every knight to furnish 
him with a specific quota. He hoped the 
papers he should move for would be 
granted, because they would enable him 


| to show how much at variance the recent 


extension of the Order was with the prin. 
ciples on which the institution was. origi. 
nally established. He condemned,. ip 
strong terms, the almost utter exclusion of 
the civil classes of society, under the new 
modification, from participating in the 
honours ‘of this Order—pointed out the 
mauy inconveniences that must result 
from the alteration of rank. which it 
created in this country—and concluded 
by, moving, “ That an humble. Address 
be presented to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, that. he will! be graciously, 
pleased to give directions that there be 
laid before this House, copies of all letters 
patent issued by his late majesty King 
George the Ist, whereby the Order of 
Knighthood of the Bath was restored and 
erected into a regular military order, and 
of all letters patent affecting the same 
since issued by his said late Majesty, and 
his successors, kings of these realms, unto 
the present time, and also of the letters 
patent, or other instrument, by which the, 
said Order was lately modified and exe, 
tended.” 
Lord Castlereagh argued, that it was 
most advantageous for the public service 
that the honours objected to by the hon. 
baronet, should be conferred on our mili- 
tary and naval officers; the events of the 
late. war created, he said, an absolute 
necessity that some distinguishing marks 
of approbation should be appropriated to 
them. All the inconveniences the hon. 
baronet had stated, as arising, with respect 
to precedence, from the new modification, 
would have been equally felt if the expe 
dient of creating our meritorious officers, 
either knights or baronets, had been re 
sorted to—while the honour would not be 
so distinctly military as it now was. It 
was wished, that the persons who pef- 
formed great military services for the 
country, should be distinctly pointed out 
to their fellow-citizens; and no mode 
appeared so, proper for that purpose, as 
that which had been pursued. The idea 
was by no means new. It was an object 
to which Mr. Pitt’s mind had been ear- 
nestly directed ; and towards the close of 
his life, a very extensive arrangement was: 
contemplated, to hold out to the country’ 
those efficers who had signalized them- 
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selves. A good guard. against. the too 
great extension of the Order was, that if 
those honours were too profasely granted, 
they would lose their value. But on the 
other hand, if they were too few, bis Ma- 
jesty would not have the means of reward- 
ing services. Every precaution had been 
adopted to guard against any abuse of the 
Order. Every state of Europe had some 
Order particularly devoted to the military. 
Every person krtew how eagerly in Austria 
the Order of Maria Theresa, and in Russia 
the Order of St. George, were desired by 
the armies of those countries. He saw 
nothing in the manner in which the Crown 
had exercised its prerogative on the pre- 
sent occasion, to invite Parliament to con- 
‘sider it as an abuse. As the other orders 
of the day were disposed of, he should 
conclude with moving, that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. Gordon contended, that in time of 
peace it was the duty of the Legislature of 
this country to repress rather than to 
encourage any attempt to give too great a 
military character to this country. They 
had at present an instance in a neighbour- 
ing country of a military despotism 
trampling on the wishes of the people of 
that country. He complained of the 
attempt to separate the citizen from the 
soldier; and objected to the measure as 
an imitation of foreign manners, of foreign 
frippery and frivolity. It was only such 
2. constitution of mind as had contrived 
the late exhibitions in the Parks, that could 
imagine this piece of frivolity. ‘1 

Mr. W. Bathurst defended the extension 
of the Order as the only fit mode of honour- 
ing men who must otherwise have been 
unrewarded, and whose only.object in 
life, and consolation in death, was honour. 
It was this which had made the late ruler 
of France so popular with his army. If 
other nations had found out that soldiers 
were pleased with these honours, why 
should we refuse to avail ourselves of such 
a mode of rewarding an army merely ‘on 
that account ? He should certainly oppose 
the motion. 

Mr. Wynn said, that this country was 
differently circumstanced from those fo- 
reign states, where military orders had 
been found beneficial. Wherever a nation 
was a military nation, there ought to be 
military orders; but England was not a 
military nation. In Russia, maids of 

onour ranked as major-generals, and the 
chancellor himself was a: field-marsbal. 
Buonaparté had been alluded to, as ren- 
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dering bimself popular to the army, by 
the creation of military orders; but how 
deplorable were the consequences of his 
so doing likely to be! This measure, he 
said, might ultimately be attended with 
most dangerous consequences to our liber- 
ties. It was the first attempt to establish 
exclusive military honours. He com- 
plained of the inequality with which they 
had been distributed between the two 
services. Out of 180 knights, only 49 
belonged to the navy, He instanced 
captain Phillimore as a person who ought 
not to have been overlooked on such an 
occasion. 
Mr. Bragge Bathurst said, that there 


‘should have been some better ground 


shown for objecting to the measure than 
the circumstance that foreign nations had 
orders of a like nature. The order was a 
reward for past services, and a stimulus to 
future. Buonaparté had created a vast 
military power in a great measure by 
means of orders of a like nature. Would 
it not be necessary to meet and counteract 
him by means similar to his own? 

Mr. Whitbread said, that these new 
honours had dissatisfied every ‘body and 
pleased nobody; they had disgusted those 
who before belonged tothe Order of the 
Bath, and those who had since entered 
were ashamed to shew their honours, 
The measure had revived the jealousy 
between the two services. Government - 
had been more than just to the army, and 
done less than justice -to the navy. He 


| participated in the feeling of jealousy at 


the attempt to make this a military coun- 
try. Wasthe duke f£ Wellington bred 
at a military college: or lord Lynedoch, 
or sir John Moore? There was-not one 
who had received medals who would not 
rather continue to wear them, than be 
adorned with this distinction, which had 
been diluted almost to nothing. Before 
the French Revolution, the Cross of St, 
Louis, being at every button-hole, was not 
worth 2s. 6d.; and in Portugal the same 
distinction was worn by upper servants, 
When we talked of the splendid services 
of our army, we ought-not to forget those 
men who had swept the seas to make room 
for that army. -The navy was now con- 
genial to the constitution of this country. | 
The army were contented with their 
medals, and discontented with their badge 
and rather ashamed of them. 7 
Mr. Goulburn observed, that it was not 

the fact that the army had been honoured 
more than the navy ; the distribution to 
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the two services had been arade with strict 
reference to their respective numerical 
strengths ; and on this principle the army 
had only twenty knights more than the 
navy. 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to know how this 


modification of the old Order of the Bath 


had been created. Was it in virtue of a 
notification in the Gazette? In looking at 
the history of the country, he could see 
that no change had been effected in that 
Order, except through the instrumentality 
of the Great Seal. Then he wished to 
ascertain in what manner the pleasure of 
the Crown: had in the present instance 
been executed. Was the duke of Wel- 
lington’s opinion, he would ask, taken in 
the selection of the officers for this distinc- 
tion ?—Were navy authorities consulted 
for their quota? He thought not; for if 
they had, the omissions which had oc- 
curred would never have taken place. The 
whole formation and arrangement was, he 
believed, the work of ministers themselves. 
(Hear.) In his opinion, for some time past 
there existed a marked partiality to the 
military service, in preference to the navy. 
(No, no.) In his opinion there had, and 
the public thought so. Nothing was more 
dangerous than this distinction. For the 
army he entertained the highest respect. 
He believed them the best in the world. 
(Hear, hear.) But he also felt that they 
could not be maintained in their station, 
except by the proper and firm support of 
the naval character. The right hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by adverting to the 
illiberal manner in which the new honours 
had been distributed between the two ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole, in reply to the ques- 
tion of Mr. Ponsonby, as to the manner 
in which the measure had been produced, 
said, that the order had been regulated as 
usual, by patent, and therefore there -had 
been no unjust exercise of the prerogative. 
The military officers had been selected 
from those whom lord Wellington bad re- 
commended for medals. The only regular 
‘way, on the part of the hon. gentleman 
opposite, would be, not to insinuate that 
any thing improper had been done; but 
to charge and make a motion. He justi- 
fied the extent of the Order, on the ground 
that it was found, even in Mr. Pitt’s time, 
that the rewards were not equal to the gra- 
tification of deserving claimants. 

The House then, without a division, 
agreed to lord Castlereagh’s amendment, 
and adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 23, 
Report From THE ComMITTEE oF 


VILEGES RESPECTING Lorp Cocurang, 


Mr. Rose made the following Report from 
the Committee of Privileges : 


« The Committee of Privileges, to whom 
the Letter of William Jones, esquire, 
Marshal of the Kings-bench prison, 
stating, ‘ that he had taken lord Coch. 


rane (who had made his escape from 


— out of the King’s-bench prison) into 
custody, in the House of Commons,’ 
was referred ; and who were to exa. 
mine the matter thereof, and to report 
the same, together with their opinion 
thereupon 


“ Having read the Letter from the Mar. 
shal of the King’s-bench to Mr. Speaker, 
giving an account of his having arrested 
lord Cochrane within the walls of this 
House, on the 2Ist instant, proceeded to 
inquire into the circumstances of the sub- 
ject matter referred to their consideration: 

« And they find, 

“That lord Cochrane having been in- 
dicted and convicted for a conspiracy, 
was committed by the court of King’s. 
bench on the 21st day of June, 1814, to 
the prison of that court, to remain as a 
prisoner there for the space of twelve 
calendar months; which period will not 
terminate till the 21st day of June, 1815: 

« That from the date of the said com- 
mitment no pardon, nor any remission of 
the confinement of lord Cochrane had 
been granted : 

“ That between the 5th day of March 
and the 10th day of March last, lord 
Cochrane escaped from the prison above 
mentioned, and remained at large until 
the 2Ist of this month ; 

«‘ That on the day last mentioned, lord 
Cochrane went between the hours of one 
and three to the clerk’s room, in which 
members are usually sworn previously to 
taking the oaths at the table of the House; 
and being informed it was necessary he 
should have the certificate of his return 
with him, sent for the same to the Crown- 
office, and went into the House, where he 


‘sat down on the Privy Counsellors bench 


on the right hand of the Chair, at which 
time there was no member present, prayers 
not having been read 

« That soon after lord Cochrane had sat 
down in the House, thé Marshal of the 
King’s-bench entered it with two or three 
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of his officers, and other assistants, and 
carried his lordship away to the prison 
from which he had escaped; notwith- 
standing a remonstrance from him, that 
they had no right to lay their hands upon 
him there : 

« That by a Return in the Crown-office 
of the 16th day of July, 1814, it appears 
that lord Cochrane was returned to serve 
as a citizen for the city of Westminster on 
the 16th day of July 1814. 

« Having ascertained these facts, it be- 
came the duty of your committee to con- 


sider whether the Marshal of the King’s 


Bench, in the execution of what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, has been guilty of 
a breach of the privilege of this House. 
“In deliberating on a matter of such 
high importance, your Committee have to 
regret that they could find nothing in the 
Journals of this House to guide them: the 
case is entirely of a novel nature; the 
can therefore only report it as their opi- 
nion,— 
“That, under the particular circum- 
stances given in evidence, it does not ap- 
pear to your committee that the privi- 
leges of parliament have been violated, so 
as to call for the interposition of the 
House by any proceedings against the 


Marshal of the King’s-bench.”’ 

The Report was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the House then adjourned 
till Monday se’nnight, the 3rd of April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 3. 


Concress AT VIENNA—DECLARATION OF 
THE AttiEs.] The House met pursuant to 
adjournment. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in moving the postponement 
of the Committee of Supply until Wednes- 
day, took occasion to state, that on that 
day an important communication would 
be made to the House, upon the subject of 
existing circumstances. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should be glad 
to know whether any other minister was 
expected in the House in. the course of 
the evening, and whether the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs was likely to attend ? 
An expectation very naturally prevailed 
that.some communication would be made 


to the House respecting certain extraor- | 


dinary events, and the prospects, as far 
48 ministers could ascertain, likely to arise 
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out of those events. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had had the second reading of the 
Assessed Taxes Bill postponed to Monday 
next, but he had not told the House whe- 
ther he then meant to move its second 
reading, or whether he proposed to move 
a farther postponement; nor had the right 
hon. gentleman stated whether, as rumour 
represented, it was his intention to aban- 
don this Bill altogether, and to resort 
again to the property tax. In such cir- 
cumstances some explanation was ob- 
viously necessary ; but having stated thus 
much, he would abstain from saying more 
than merely to express a wish that mi- 
nisters would spontaneously come forward 
at this interesting crisis, and make such a 
communication as was due to that House 
and to the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
hended that if the House should continue 
to sit for a short time, his noble friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs might 
be expected ; but lest he should not appear 
in his place, before the House adjourned, 
he thought it proper to state, in order to 
prevent any misapprehensions, that it was 
intended very shortly to make a commu- 
nication to that House, from the Priace 
Regent, of the steps which ministers were 
taking, and meant to take, at the present 
crisis, together with a statement of the 
motives which had determined their con- 
duct. 

Mr. Whitbread disclaimed any wish to 
hurry ministers, or to exact from them any 
premature communication, but he could 
not forbear to express his confident hope, . 
that a certain declaration, purporting to 
emanate from the Congress at Vienna, was 
an infamous forgery, inasmuch as it went 
to sanction the doctrine of assassination. 
He trusted, therefore, for the honour -and 
character of this country, that some of 
the names annexed to that paper were 
never authorized to sign any such docu- 
ment. While the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was at the Congress, he 
was understood to combine in himself all 
the powers of the executive government ; 
but it was quite impossible to suppose that 
such powers were extended to lords Wel- 
lington, Clancarty, Cathcart, and Stewart, 
that they were authorized to put their 


‘names to such an infamous paper, or that 
they were invested with a power to de- 


clare war against any state. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer main- 
tained that the paper alluded to, did not in 
any * authorize such an interpretation 
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as the hon. member had thought proper to 
ive it. 
Mr. Whitbread observed, that in a pub- 
lication of yesterday, in which the doctrine 
of assassination was unblushingly avowed, 


_ [Goldsmith’s Anti-Gallican Monitor, ] this 


paper was quoted as a direct justification 
of that doctrine; and referring to the pro- 
mulgation of the same doctrine from the 
same quarter, at a former period, in which 
the assassination of the person now pos- 
sessing the government of France was 
openly recommended, the hon. gentleman 
stated, that a noble relative of his (earl 
Grey) had in another place strongly pro- 
tested against that doctrine, being seconded 
in his reprobation of it by the. marquis 
Wellesley, who was then a member of the 
Cabinet. It would also be recollected that 
he (Mr. W.) had, .in that House, entered 
his protest against this abominable doc- 
trine; and Mr. Perceval, who was himself, 
within twelve months afterwards, the 
victim of assassination, strongly disclaimed 
(if, indeed, a disclaimer were necessary) 
any concurrence in such doctrine on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government. Never- 
theless, this paper had the tendency and 
the effect of unsheathing the dagger of the 
assassin. Of this effect, indeed, there 
could be no doubt, as had been argued by 
the writer alluded to, who had even had 


_ the hardibood to name the persons who 


were fit to do the work, calling in to the 
aid of his recommendation this reported 
Declaration from Congress, which, if words 
were to be interpreted according to their 
natural import, did unquestionably: hold 
out a defence for assassination. Were 
ministers, then, prepared to abide by and 
justify such an extraordinary document ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that ministers had in no degree departed, 
nor were desirous of departing, from the 
principles of Mr. Perceval, or the senti- 
ments of lord Wellesley, on the occasion 
alluded to by the bon. member; but the 
names annexed to this paper, if it were 
authentic, afforded an ample pledge that 


nothing inconsistent with what was loyal, 


honourable, and proper, could have been 
intended by it. 

Mr. Whitbread asked then, whether. the 
right hon. gentleman meant to express a 
doubt of the authenticity of this paper ; 
for there seemed something consolatory in 


his parenthesis, “if it were authentic.” | 


Here the hon. gentleman adverted to some 


muttering on the ministerial benches, ob- 
serving that the right hon. gentleman 
i 


 Assize of Bread. [sto 


could speak for himself without being in. 
fluenced by the half articulate sounds of 
those, who meant, no doubt, to show a ° 
great deal of wisdom in their private hints, 
although, when they addressed the House, 
they never happened to manifest an 
wisdom whatever. The hon. member 
concluded with repeating his question, 
whether the paper alluded to, was deemed 
authentic by ministers? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that he would not be understood to say 
that that’ paper was disavowed by his 
Majesty’s Government. 

The motion for postponing the Comé 
mittee of Supply was agreed to. Upon’ 
the motion for postponing the Committee 
of Ways and Means to Wednesday, 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman appeared, in the course of 
what he had said, to cast some doubt upon 
the authenticity of this infamous paper, 
The right hon. gentleman had urged that 
the names annexed: to this paper, afforded 
a pledge that nothing inconsistent with 
what was loyal, honourable, and proper, 
could have been intended: that was not 
enough: did the right hon. gentleman 
mean to contend that the paper itself con- 
tained nothing inconsistent with loyalty, 
honour, and propriety ? because, if so, he 
was at issue with him on that point. He 
wished to know whether the paper alluded 
to, was meant to form a part of the pro- 
mised communication, and also whether 
the persons whose names were attached to 
this paper, had any authority to sign such 
a document? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expre 
ed his opinion, that this paper contained 
nothing to sanction the doctrine of assas- 
sination, and this was all he. thought pro- 
per to upon the subject at present. . 

Mr. Whitbread again asked, whether it 
was intended to lay this paper before the 
House, with the promised communication, 
and also the authority upon which it was 
signed by our minister ? ; 

_ No answer was made, and the House 
adjourned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, April 4. 

Assizg or Breap.] Mr. Frankland Lewis 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for the 
appointment of a committee, to consider 
the existing laws with regard to the regu 
lation of the Assize of Bread, and als 
whether it is expedient or not to have any 
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established assize. The hon. member 
observed, that when the Corn Bill was 
under discussion, it was repeatedly assert- 
ed by the representatives for London, 
that if the average price of corn were at 
0s. a quarter, the quartern loaf must be 
~ at 16d.; and although that assertion was 
disproved again and again, still it was 
confidently repeated by the city members, 
until at length no one took the trouble of 
contradicting them. But it was become 
obviously material to inquire, in order 
to set the matter. at rest, and that no de- 
lusion or misunderstanding should prevail 
upon a point of such importance. There 
were, however, other grounds upon which 
the inquiry he proposed was desirable. 
An opinion prevailed throughout the 
country, that these laws of assize were 
rather productive of mischief than of good. 
But yet these laws had so long existed, 
even indeed since the days of King John, 
that it would be evidently improper to 
accede, without previous inquiry, to any 
such measure as some gentlemen pro- 
posed, for doing away with these laws 
altogether. Onthis ground, then, he con- 
ceived a committee of inquiry ought to 
be appointed. He could not think it 
proper to trouble the House with any per- 
plexing statement with respect to the ef- 


feots of the assize laws generally, nor 
indeed could he think it necessary, as he 
did not anticipate any opposition to the 
motion which he was about to submit; 
but he must say a few words as to the 
operation of the assize system, with which 
operation any member might easily make 


himself acquainted. It was a fact, that 
in places where no assize was resorted to 
—for it was discretionary with the ma- 
gistrates to act upon the law of assize or 
not—the public were more favourably cir- 
cumstanced., For instance, in the town 
of Birmingham, where the law of assize 
was not established, and where wheat was 
at 65s. a quarter, the quartern loaf was 
sold at 8d. by a company too, which di- 
vided 20 per cent. upon their capital. He 
did not mean to say that this bread was 
quite so white as that sold in London, but 
It was of the standard wheaten quality. 


If, then, the assize laws were really be-. 


neficial, how came this difference? -Ac- 
cording to the old law, the assize of bread 
Was set by the price of wheat, but by a 
statute, applicable to London only, which 
was enacted in 1797, the assize was set 
by the price of flour; and this statute, 
which passed as a private bill, was ac- 
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tually brought in upon the petition of the 
bakers of London. To this statute the 
hon. gentleman attributed the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the evil com-. 
plained of in the London assize. The 
hon. gentleman observed, that this subject 
had been investigated by committees of 
that House heretofore, without producing 
any material result; but the public atten- 
tion being now so particularly directed’ 
towards it, it was not too much to say, 
that the public wish should not be disap- 
pointed. The hon. gentleman concluded 
with moving, “ That a select committee’ 
be appointed to inquire into the state of 
the existing laws which regulate the ma- 
nvfacture and sale of bread, and whether 
it is expedient to continue the assize 
thereon under any and what regulations ; 
and that they do report the matter there-. 
of, as it shall appear to them, to the 
House, together with their observations 
and opinion thereupon.” 

Mr, Rose said, that the Act of 1797, to 
which the hon. gentleman had referred, 
was not adopted without due inquiry; and” 
that as to the effect of that Act, it was. 
found that the price of bread would have 
been higher if settled by the average price 
of wheat, than if settled by that of fiour. 
It was undoubtedly true, that the quartern 
loaf was usually cheaper in the country 
than in London, sometimes, indeed, three- 
pence cheaper, and this circumstance 
called for inquiry. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


EscaPE OF BuoNAPARTE FROM ELBa.] 
Mr. Fremantle asked, whether any and 
what measures had been taken to prevent 
the escape of Buonaparté from the island 
of Elba? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that cruizers 
had been with that view stationed off the 
island of Elba. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that he understood 
our naval officers in the Mediterranean 
stated, that if they even saw Buonaparté 
at sea, they had no authority to interfere 
with or interrupt his progress: he, there- 
fore, wished to know whether that state- 
ment was correct ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he did not 
mean to argue the question. 

Mr. Wynn added, that he did not ask 
the noble lord to argue, but to answer his . 
question. 

No-answer was made, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 5. 

Escape oF BuonaparTE From Exsa.] 
Mr. Fremantle repeated the question which 
he had put yesterday, whether any and 
what instructions had been given to our 
officers in the Mediterranean, to prevent 
the departure of Buonaparté from the 
island of Elba? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that no other 
instructions had been given than to make 
such a distribution of our force as might 
serve to confine Napoleon at Elba. There 
was certainly an understanding with our 
officer stationed at Elba, that Napoleon 
was to be confined within certain limits, 
and that. he should not be allowed to ex- 
ceed those limits. 

Mr. Fremantle asked, whether there had 
been any instructions sent to our naval 
officers upon this subject, and whether the 
noble lord had any objection to produce 
a copy of those instructions ? 


Lord Castlereagh said, there was no po- | 


sitive instruction, but an understanding. 
Mr. Tierney inquired, whether it was to 
be understood, that no precautionary mea- 
sures had been issued to our officers to 
prevent Buonaparté from going to any 
part of the world he thought proper? 
Lord Castlereagh declined to say any 
thing farther upon this subject at present, 
as there would be ample opportunity of 
discussing it—and from that discussion he 
would not be found to shrink. 
_ Mr. Wynn observed, that upon examin- 
ing the papers laid on the table, he did 


not find any copy of that signed by the 


noble lord, with regard to the stipulations 
upon Buonaparté’s abdication, and he 
wished to know whether the noble lord 
had any objection to have this paper laid 
before the House, as it was desirable to 
have it officially ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he had no 
objection whatever to the production of 
the paper alluded to, and therefore the 
hon. gentleman might move for it. 

Mr. Wynn soon afterwards moved for a 
copy of the Treaty concluded at Paris, on 
the 11th of April, 1814, between the Allied 
Powers and the emperor Napoleon, to- 
getber with the accession of the British 
Government thereto,--Ordered accord- 


ingly: 


List.] Mr. Tierney asked, whe- 
ther it was the intention of the right hon. 
gentleman to move for a committee to 
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_| investigate the accounts respecting the 


Civil List; and also, whether it was in. 


'| tended to invest such committee with the 


power of sending for persons, papers, and 
records, with a view to enable that com. 
mittee to make a proper and satisfactory 
report? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that it was his intention in a day or two 
to move for the appointment of a com. 
mittee, upon the subject alluded to, but 
he could not admit the propriety of de- 
viating from the usual practice on such 
occasions. 

Mr. Tierney then gave notice of his in. 
tention to move on Friday se’nnight, to 
refer the Civil List accounts toa commit. 
tee, and to invest such committee with a 
power to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords, with. a view to ascertain how the 
enormous expenses and debts, which these 
accounts stated, had been accumulated. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 6. 


Prince Rgcent’s MEssaGE RELATING 
TO THE Events in France.] The Earl 
of Liverpool presented a Message from his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, relative 
to the proceedings adopted by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in consequence of the 
events that have recently taken place in 
France. (For a copy of the Message, see 
the proceedings of the Commons of this 
day.] The Message having been read, it 
was ordered, on the motion of the earl of 
Liverpool, to be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. 

Earl Grey asked, what part of the engage- 
ments entered into with the allied Powers 
at Paris had been violated, and were 
referred to in the Message as having been 
violated ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
events which had recently occurred had, 
as he should explain to-morrow, violated 
all the engagements concluded at the time 
alluded to, as well the Treaty concl 
at Paris on the 31st of May, as that con- 
cluded at Fontainbleau on the 11th of 
April. : 

Earl Grey said, that no communication 
had been made to the House of the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau. Some articles certainly 
had been communicated, but they were 
not such of the articles as could be con 
ceived to have been violated by the recent 
occurrences. If, therefore, it was com 
plained that any of the articles of the 
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Treaty of Fontainbleau had been violated, 
jt was necessary that they should be pro- 
duced before the House could come to 
any opinion on the subject. No one la- 
mented more sincerely than he did the 
necessity which had called for a commu- 
nication from the Crown; and no one, he 
could assure the House, was more sensible 
than he was of the danger threatened by 
the events alluded to in the Message. 
Those events were most ruinous, and 
placed the country in a situation in which 
the greatest precautions were necessary ; 
and looking at the two points contained in 
the Message simply and by themselves, 
they would meet with his approbation. 
As he understood the terms of the Address, 
in consequence of the recent events in 
France, the Prince Regent had been ad- 
vised to. augment his forces by sea and 
land. No one, he thought, could doubt 
that such a step was most advisable under 
all the circumstances of the present crisis. 
It was stated, in the next place, that his 
Royal Highness had taken measures to 
produce the most intimate concert with his 
allies, the object of which was to be the 
permanent security of Europe. A good 
object, undoubtedly, and the means, too, 
were such as could alone produce such an 
end, Of these two measures mentioned in 
the Message, very different opinions might 
be expressed, according to the views 
taken of them. He approved of them on 
a defensive principle merely, and as the 
means. of preserving peace, supposing 
peace might be preserved, consistently 
with good faith to our Allies. If that good 
faith could be preserved while we remained 
at peace; a war, he thought, should not be 
resorted to. That, however, was not the 
time to press that opinion upon their-lord- 
ships; he should leave that point for the 
discussion of to-morrow, and he would 
consent to leave it for discussion at some 
future time, when they might be in pos- 
session of all the necessary information, 
provided the Address did not pledge the 
House to any opinion, that the two steps 
which had been taken, (viz. the augmen- 
tation of forces, and the taking measures 
to produce concert in the alliance) were 
proper, with a view to a declaration of 
war against the present ruler of France. 
With. this inclination to a pacific policy, 
he was most unwilling that the House 
should be pressed to give any opinion as 
to the propriety of war or peace. Those 
who might be inclined to an opposite 
Policy had, he thought, still stronger 
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reasons for avoiding such an expression of — 
opinion on the part of the House; but his 
Majesty’s ministers, of all men, should be 
the most desirous not to come to any pre- 
mature declaration, and to avoid provoking 
discussion, in which conflicting opinions 
might be expressed, which could not fail 
to be detrimental to whatever line of policy 
it might be found expedient to pursue. 
Before any opinion was given on this sub- 
ject, it was most material that they should 
have information, which it was impossible 
they could now possess. The time had 
been too short, the accounts too contradic- 
tory, the narrators too deeply interested, 
to enable their lordships to form a correct. 
idea of the internal state of France. 
Before they expressed an opinion which 
might place the nation in a state of war, it 
was most important to be acquainted with 
the feeling of our Allies on the subject. 
Now, there had been no opportunity for 
us to receive accounts from Vienna, of a 
date subsequent to the time when intelli- 
gence was first received of the events which 
had put the present ruler of France in 
possession of the supreme authority in the 
capital of that country. He should not at 
that time express his feelings respecting 
the paper which purported to be a Decla- 
ration of the allied Powers, lest he might 
throw an obstacle, by premature discus- 
sion, in the way of any explanation which 
might hereafter be given of this docu- 
ment. But it was impossible that the 
feelings of the Allies, under the present 
circumstances, could have been yet ascer- 
tained; and it was most necessary that 
they should be ascertained, before a 
question of such importance as that of 
peace or war should be decided upon. 
The measures which were communicated 
in the Message, left that question entirely 
open ; and if the Address went to approve 
simply of those measures, and no farther, 
he should not oppose it. If, however, 
contrary to his just expectations, and his 
ardent wishes, the Address which was to 
be proposed, should commit their lordships 
to a declaration of hostilities, if the Allies ~ 
were found willing to consent to such a 
course, he should feel it his duty to dissent 
from it. He had thought it right to tres- 
pass thus far upon their lordships’ atten- 
tion, wishing to come to an early under- 
standing on the subject, and not with any 
view to premature discussion; and he 
earnestly hoped that it would be enne- 
cessary for him to offer any opposition to 
the Address. 
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“ Earl Stanhope agreed, that their lord- 
ships ought to be very cautious how they 
proceeded, when the question might at 
length come to be, peace or war; war 
which found every thing before it like-the 
garden of Eden,-and left every thing be- 
hind it a desolate wilderness. It was, 
therefore, his intention, when the motion 
before the House was disposed of, to move 
for the Declaration of the allied Powers 
at Vienna, of the 13th of March last, be- 
cause, contrary to his expectation, it had 
not been laid on the table. This Declara- 
tion was important, as an indication of the 
course the Allies meant to pursue, but still 
more so from the extraordinary proposition 
on which they founded their Declaration, 
viz. ‘ that they will be ready to give to 
the King of France and to the French 
nation, or to any other Government that 
shall be attacked, all the assistance re- 
quisite to restore public tranquillity, and 
to make common cause against all those 
who shall attempt to compromise it.” In 
what sense this was to be understood he 
knew not; but if it was to be taken accord- 
ing to its natural import in the English 
language, it was most horrible. The very 
family on our throne, was seated there by 
the constitutional power of Parliament, 
which had deposed the late king James 2. 
By the constitution of this country, no 
foreign troops could land in it without the 
consent of Parliament ;. yet the Allies en- 
gaged, that when the Government of an 

country was attacked, they would, if called 
upon, send their troops thither. This De- 
claration was, therefore, an attack upon 
the liberties and constitution of the people 
of this country. Not to mention the case 
of France—there was existing at present 
in Spain a government which conducted 
itself on most extraordinary principles, 
civil, political, and religious. Were the 
English troops, under the Declaration in 
question, to be poured into Spain in the 
event of any disturbances there, to support 
the King against the Cortes, the Parlia- 
ment of Spain, and the people of that 
country? What had made Ferdinand king 
of Spain, but the power of the Cortes? 
His father, who had been king of Spain, 
was still living; so that unless the supreme 
power of the people and Cortes was ac- 
knowledged, Ferdinand could not be a 
lawful Sovereign. He was anxious to 
know, as well as the noble earl, whether 
the Address would merely express satis- 
faction at the measures taken by the Prince 
Regent, or whether it would pledge the 
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House to support a war? For his own part, 
he had rather die in the most horrid tor. 
ture, than agree to the declaration of war 
on such principles. . 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that a 
report having gone abroad that there was 
a secret article in the Treaty of Paris, by: 
which this country became bound to sup- 
port Louis 18, in case of insurrection, be 
wished the noble earl*opposite to state, 
whether there was any such article. He 
put the qyestion, not as believing that. 
there was any such secret article withoot 
the knowledge of Parliament, but merely 
for the purpose of having the rumour con.’ 
tradicted. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no objection: 
to say, that the rumour of any such secret 
article was entirely without foundation, 
He said, he should agree to produce both 
the Treaty of Fontainbleau and the Decla- 
ration of the Allies of the 13th ult. He 
said, that to-morrow he should explain 
more fully the sentiments of his Majesty’s 
Government; but he should observe that 
it was intended to echo the Message in the 
opinion that the recent events were in 
violation of the Treaty of Paris. The rest 
of the Address would merely be an appro. 
bation of the measures of armament and 
those taken for producing concert among’ 
the Allies for the purpose of general secu- 
rity. He believed he could not more 
fully explain the nature of it, unless he 
communicated to the noble earl (Grey) 2 
copy of the proposed Address. 

Lord Grenville said, he should reserve 
the full expression of his opinions till the 
night of discussion arrived; but he should 
even then state his entire approbation of 
the two measures mentioned in the com- 
munication from the Throne. The situa-’ 
tion in which this country was placed, was 
most arduous, and one in which active and 
vigorous measures were necessary. But 
whatever might by the course which might 
be taken, the best hope of Europe was in 
the intimate concert between the members 
of the great alliance. These two sent 
ments were the only sentiments which 
the Message conveyed—the only senti- 
ments which the Address should express, 
because the present was not the time for 
a decision on the ulterior question of peace 
or war. Neither should he prematurely 
state his own opinion as to the course 
which this country should pursue, but 
await the time when that great and dread- 
ful alternative might be presented for 


consideration. 
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The Message was then ordered to be 
taken into consideration to-morrow. 

Earl Stanhope then moved for a copy 
of the Declaration of the Allies of the 
13th of March, which was accordingly 
ordered to be produced. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 6. 


Prince Recent’s MessaGe RELATING 
10 THE EvENTS 1N France.] Lord Castle- 
reagh presented the following Message 
from his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent: 

GzorcE, P, R. 

“The Prince Regent, acting in the 

name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
thinks it right to inform the House of 
Commons, that the events which have 
recently occurred in France, in direct 
contravention of the engagements con- 
cluded with the allied Powers at Paris in 
the course of the last year, and which 
threaten consequences highly dangerous 
to the tranquillity and independence of 
Europe, have induced his Royal Highness 
to give directions for the augmentation of 
his Majesty’s land and sea forces. 
_“ The Prince Regent has likewise 
deemed it incumbent upon him to lose 
no time in entering into communications 
with his Majesty’s allies for the purpose 
of forming such a concert as may most 
effectually provide for the general and 
permanent security of Europe. 

“And his Royal Highness confidently 
relies on the support of the House of 
Commons in all measures which may be 
necessary for the accomplishment of this 
important object.” 

The Message was ordered to be taken 
into consideration to-morrow.—After some 
time hadelapsed, 

Mr. Whitbread rose and observed, that 
had he been present at the time the Mes- 
sage was presented (which, by the way, 
was brought forward at a muck more 
early period than public business was 
usually expected), he should have ob- 
jected to the motion fixing the conside- 


ration of it for to-morrow. Upon a 


question“of such magnitude and import- 


ance, more time ought, in his opinion, to. 
be afforded, in order to prepare the House | 
for its consideration, especially where the | 


object of the Message was not clearly 
£xpressed,—-where, in fact, it was couched 
ia such equivocal, such indefinite terms, 


that it Was difficult to. understand the 


* 
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views of those with whom it originated. 
Besides, as the debate upon such a subject 
was likely to be long, while the subject 
itself naturally called for some previous 
examination, he should rather have thought 
that it would be more convenient and 
proper to appoint Monday than to- 
morrow. On these grounds he should 
to-morrow move a postponement of the 
discussion until Monday. But prelimi- 
nary to that discussion, he had two ques- 
tions to put to the noble lord: first, 
Whether it was true, as had been pro- 
mulgated from a sort of half authority, 
that a secret understanding had been en- 
tered into, or asecret article concluded, 
between all the parties to the Treaty of 
Paris (excepting France, of course), pledg- 
ing those powers to maintain the House 
of Bourbon upon the throne of France? 
and secondly, Whether the noble lord 
would think it consistent with his duty to 
communicate the terms of the treaty pro- 
posed at Chatillon, upon which the allies 
were then willing to conclude peace with 
France? If the noble lord should not be 
disposed to accede to this communication, 
it would be for the House to decide whe- 
' ther it would not be expedient to demand 
such communication, which he (Mr. W.) 
thought highly material to the due con- 
sideration of the subject referred to in the 
Regent’s Message. 
Lord Casilereagh said, that as to the first 
observation of the hon. gentleman, he 
did not present his Royal Highness’s 
Message till half past four o’clock, which, 
from his previous intimation, he could 
not deem as too early an hogr for the in- 
troduction of such a subject. Then, as 
to the day fixed for the consideration of 
the Message, he was rather surprised at 
the hon. gentleman’s observation, be- 
cause it would be recollected that, on a 
former day, he distinctly stated his pur- 
pose of proposing such an arrangement 
in describing the course of business for 
the week, and with a view to this arrange- 
ment he moved the postponement of the 
American question from this day to Tues- 
day, in order, as the Message was meant 
to be considered on Friday, that the 
House might not be occupied by debate 
on two successive days. But, indepen- 
dently of this. consideration, it would be 
quite inconsistent with the usual practice 
of Parliament to postpone the considera- 
tion of a Message from the Throne: an 
early consideration was, indeed, due in 
deference to the Throne, and was there- 
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fore never delayed. With respect to the 
hon. gentleman’s questions: first, No secret 
article, understanding, or engagement of 
the nature alluded to by the hon. gentle- 
man had ever existed between the allies ; 
and as to the second question, he appre- 
hended that the House would not be dis- 
posed to delay the consideration of the 
Prince Regent’s Message, or to postpone 
the expression of its opinion upon the 
present exigency, until all the papers 
connected with the negociations at Cha- 
tillon should be laid on the table, and 
until the hon. gentleman should have an 
opportunity of considering these papers. 
Upon these grounds, he trusted the House 
would not feel it necessary to revise its 
decision for taking the Message into con- 
sideration to-morrow. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed himself parti- 
cularly glad to hear that no such secret 
article or understanding existed, as that to 
which he referred. But as to the treaty 
proposed at Chatillon, he thought it mate- 
rial that the House should have some in- 
formation upon that subject, before it 
entered into the consideration of the 
Regent’s Message. It was a mistake to 
suppose that he required the production 
of all the papers connected with the nego- 
ciations at Chatillon. A short extract 
would be quite sufficient, describing the 
terms upon which the allies were at that 
time willing to conclude peace with 
France; and without such acommunication 
he could not think the House prepared to 
discuss the subject of the Message. The 
delay of a single day with a view to 
obtain and to consider such an important 
fact, he could not suppose in any degree 
‘disrespectful to his Royal Highness, or 
inconsistent with the deference which that 
House owed to a communication from the 
Throne. The House had, indeed, been 
led to expect, from the intimation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
Message would have been brought down 
on Wednesday, and thus one intervening 
day would have been allowed for its con- 
sideration, before the House would be 
called upon to decide; but the noble lord 
from ‘his superior knowledge of tactics 
thought proper to postpene the presenta- 
tion of the Message until this day, thus 
precluding the possibility of due consider- 
ation. The hon. gentleman disclaimed 
any intention of disrespect to his Royal 
Highness in thus pressing for some delay ; 
adding, that although he had no hope of 


persuading the House to change the order 
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upon this. subject for Monday, he had 
little doubt that, from the length to which 
such debates usually extended, it would 
become necessary for convenience to 
adjourn the discussion from to-morrow tg 
Monday. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that when the 
House came to the discussion he would 
give such explanation respecting the pro. 
positions at Chatillon as was proper, or as 
had any connexion with the subject of the 
Prince Regent’s Message. With respect 
to the presentation of this Message, it was 
to be considered that the Lords did not 
meet until Wednesday, and that some 
previous intimation was due to that House, 
as to the intention to make a communica- 
tion of this nature, which was usually 
presented to both Houses at the same time, 
Now as to questions generally, he felt it 
necessary to observe, that it would be 
well if gentlemen proposing to put any 
questions, would either previously apprize 
ministers of their intention, or else-that 
those gentlemen should wait until the 
ministers were in their places, 

Mr. Whitbread. What then were we to 
do, when the noble lord was at Vienna? 

Mr. Ponsonby began by declaring, that 
he was not at all aware that the Prince 
Regent’s Message would have been pre- 
sented so early, or he should ‘ave been 
in his place sooner. But he hoped that 
the House would, upon the subject of tha 
Message, allow him to trespass on its 
indulgence for a few moments, although 
there was no motion under consideration. 
The Message, he observed, was composed 
of two parts:—first, his Royal Highness 
told the House that he was preparing to 
augment our forces by sea and land, in 
consequence of the recent events in 
France; and, secondly, his Royal High- 
ness stated, that he would act in concert 
with our allies. In thus proceeding, his 
Royal Highness had, in his opinion, been 
advised to do that which was wise and 
proper ; for it was wise in his Royal High- 
ness to have the country in a state of ade: 
quate preparation for any emergency, and 
proper to preserve an intimate commu- 
nication and concert with his allies. But 
beyond those two points he did not wish 
to express any opinion, nor did he think 
the House ripe at present to give any 
farther decision, As to the use to be 
made of the force which his Royal High- 
ness was preparing, that would remain for 
consideration; but upon the two points to 
which he had referred, he, however others 
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might differ from bim, was ready to say 
that his Royal Highness had been rightly 
advised. Beyond those points, however, 
he was not prepared to go. He would not 
enter into any premature discussion. He 
was neither prepared to say that his Royal 
Highness and his allies should plunge 
into a state of war, nor that security was 
to be found in a state of peace. He need 
not say that his wish was that the latter 
should be found attainable, but he felt it 
impossible at present to offer any opinion 
upon those points. He could, however, 
readily say, that bis disposition was to 
vote for a suitable Address in answer to 
the Prince Regent’s Message, provided 
that Address contained nothing to pledge 
his future conduct. From the full declara- 
tion of his opinion, when adequately 
informed, he should never be found to 
shrink ; but he would never declare pre- 
mature opinions, or engage in premature 
discussions. Therefore, he would abstain 
from such opinions and discussions in this 
instance. He would be glad to vote for 
the Address of to-morrow, and he hoped 
that but a short discussion would take 
place upon it. In his judgment, it was 
decidedly wise to consider and provide 
against any new difficulties or dangers 
likely to arise out of the present state and 
prospects of France; and therefore he 
highly approved of the preparation which 
the Regent’s Message announced; but as 
to the use which Government might ulti- 
mately make of that preparation he should 
not hold himself bound to support it by 
any vote which he was at present disposed 
to give. He therefure wished-the Address 
of to-morrow might be so drawn up as to 
meet his views. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded with expressing his anxious 
hope that it might not be found inconsis- 
tent with the safety of Europe to preserve 
a state of peace, and to avoid the calami- 
ties of war. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that without anti- 
cipating the discussion of to-morrow, he 
could assure the right hon. gentleman that 
it was not proposed by the Address in 
contemplation to pledge his opinion, or 
that of the House, as to the futare conduct 
of his Majesty’s government. With re- 
spect to that conduct, or the use that might 
be made of the force in preparation, and 
whether the ultimate end should be war 
or peace, must depend upon the issue of 
Circumstances to be determined on their 
own merits, 
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Puntsament 
Mr. M. A. Taylor rose, in pursuance of 
his notice, to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the Abolition of the punishment of 
the Pillory. He did not conceive it neces- 
sary, in introducing this motion, to enter 
into any discussion of the origin of crimes 
and punishments. The authors who had 
written upon this subject were already in 
the hands of most of the members of that 
House; it would be sufficient for him, 
therefore, to make a few general observa- 
tions upon the legitimate objects of pu- 
nishments, as the ground upon which his 
motion was founded. The first end of 
punishment. was the reformation of the 
offender; and the next was, when the 
crime committed was of so deep a die as 
not to admit of a hope of amendment, to 
punish the criminal by death; and at the 
same time, by the severity of his punish 
ment, to afford an example to deter others 
from the commission of similar offences, 
With this view of the subject, he was at a 
loss to imagine under what head to class 
the punishment of pillory. It could not 
be called a reforming punishment, because 
it rather tended to deaden the sense of 
shame than to have any other effect. Be- 
sides, it appeared to him as contrary to 
law, because the culprit was left to meet 
the fury of the populace. It was not at« 
tended with any good to the spectator, 
because it only gave rise to the assemblage 
of a tumultuous rabble, who either con- 
travened the sentence of the Court by ex- 
alting the criminal, or violated the law by 
an outrageous attack upon him. It was 
therefore evidently a punishment of a very 
unequal nature. As illustrative of this re- 
mark, he begged to cite a few cases. In 
the year 1759, doctor Shebbeare was sen- 
tenced to be pillored for a libel of a poli- 
tical description—and in what manner was 
that punishment executed? Why, when 
he arrived at the pillory he mounted it in 
full dress, attended by a servant in livery, 
who held an umbrella over his head ;' and 
the under-sheriff, who participated in the | 
popular feeling, instead of calling upon 
him, as usual, to place his head in the 

iHlory, was satisfied to let him simply rest 
his hands on the machine, and in that - way 
he underwent his sentence. Then again, 
in the case of Daniel Isaac Eaton, who two 
years back was pillored for a religious 
libel, this man, instead of being regarded, 
as might have been expected, with indig+ 
nation, wastreated with respect, and viewed 
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with silent pity. There were other cases, 
however, in which a different course was 
pursued. He alluded particularly to the 
ease of four men who were pillored in four 
different parts of the metropolis, for con- 
spiring to take a man’s life away upon a 
charge of robbery, for the sake of the re- 
ward. He did not mean to say, that if the 
law directed such offenders to be punished 
by death, that they did not deserve it ; but 
unless: the: law did direct such a sentence, 
he thought they ought not to be exposed 
to the risk of that fate—one of these men 
was actually killed, while the other three 
escaped with difficulty. This wasa species 
of violence which, he thought, ought to be 
avoided.. There was another case, where 
the caprice of the public on such occasions 
was strongly demonstrated. Two men 
were pillored at Brentford, one for com- 
promising a Qui Tam action, and the other 
for a crime of a detestable nature, not less 
atrocious; and yet such was the indigna- 
tion felt towards the informer, that he was 
nearly killed, while his companion in sof- 
fering escaped unhurt. The punish- 
ment, he insisted, was unequal: to a 
man in the higher walks of life, it was 
worse than death: it drove him from 
seciety, and would not suffer him to return 
to respectability; while, to a more 
hardened offender, it could not be an 
object of much terror, and it could not 
affect his family or his prospects in the 
same degree. To show the severity with 
which legal punishments pressed upon 
persons in the higher walks of life, he ad- 
verted to the case of Dr. Dodd, who had 
been justly sentenced to die for forgery ; 
a crime, with respect to which the law 
could permit no variation in the sentence. 
Before he received sentence of death, Dr. 
Dodd addressed the Court, and set forth 
the circumstances of his former life. He 
stated, that many who had been among his 
hearers had become better men from 
hearing him in the pulpit, that he had thus 
been the means of rescuing others from 
Vice, aud he added these words, “* Conde- 
scend to reflect, my lord, if these consi- 
derations aggravate my offence, how much 
they must imbitter my punishment.’ The 
hon. gentleman concluded with saying, 
that it was grating to his feelings to leave 
such a punishment as that of the pillory in 
the hands of a court, who might treat the 
admirable author of Junius, if he were dis- 
covered, in the same manner as the most 
atrocious criminal. The punishment of 


the pillory was the remnant of a barbarous 
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age, and the cruel instrument of: Baan. 


| chamber authority. He then moved and 


obtained leave to bring in a bill «tg 
abolish the punishment of the Pillory.? 


Foreten Wine Bit.) The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, that in consequence 
of a communication which he had had 


. from the Portuguese ambassador, respect. 


ing a representation to his Court, caleu. 
Jated to-obviate the necessity of this 
measure,, he should press it no farther, 
Therefore the right hon. gentleman moved 
the third reading of the Bill this day six 
months. Agreed to.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 7. 


‘ MESSAGE RESPECTING THE Events in 
France.] The Marquis of Lansdowne 
wished, before the order of the day was 
read, that the noble lord opposite, or some. 
other of the Prince Regent’s ministers, 
would give some explanation on a subject 
nearly connected with it : he alluded tothe 
alleged detention of French ships by our 
cruisers. There were two questions which 
required an answer: first, whether any 
ships had been so detained ? second, whe+ 
ther, if they had been so detained, the 
detention was authorized by Government? 

Viscount Melville replied, that the de- 
tention had occurred in only one or two 
instances; and certainly they had not 
been authorized by the Government. 

The order of the day for the considera- 
ion of the Prince Regent’s Message being 
read, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose. Approving 
as he did of the answer given by bis noble 
friend to the questions which had been 
put to him, he had nothing farther to say 
upon that subject, and he therefore would 
now proceed to call their lordships atten- 
tion to the Message which he had_last 
night the honour’to deliver to their lord- 
ships from his royal highness the Prince 
Regent ; and though he did not anticipate 
much opposition to the Address which he 
intended to propose, yet he felt it his duty, 
considering the nature of the crisis, and of 
the events which had lately taken place, 
to make some few observations: but a 
desire always to spare the time of their 
lordships as much as possible, and a desire 
likewise to abstain from all discussion of 
topics on which’ considerable differences 


of opinion might be entertained, would 
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induce him to keep clear, as far as he 
could, of every point not necessarily con- 


nected with his motion. He was not one 
of those who expected, that after the 
changes which had taken place in France 
during the last twenty-five years, and the 
moral convulsion which had agitated that 
and other countries of Europe, affairs 
would settle in a permanent state of repose 
and security, without any danger of a 
revulsion, against which it was wise to 
guard by prudent measures of precaution : 

ot he admitted at the same time, that 


none of them had in contemplation the- 


events which had happened in March fast, 
or that so sudden ‘and entire a change 
should have been effected in so short a 
time without a struggle. In looking at 
the Treaty of Paris, to Which he must now 
call their lordships attention, there was 
one'circumstance which could not fail to 
strike every one who considered the time 
and state of things under which it was 
concluded—he alluded to the remarkable 
liberality of the conduct of the Allies on 
that occasion. He could not look at that 
circumstance, even now with regret, be- 
cause no one could contemplate the power, 
the extent, and population of France, and 
not feel that it would have been unwise to 
have exacted from that people any thing 
which could reasonably humble them in 
their own estimation. If advantage had 
been taken of the situation in which the 
Allies then stood, to demand any thing 
which might be dishonourable for France 
to grant, the Allies were aware, that by 
that course they would have been sowing 
the seeds of future wars, that the first op- 
portunity would perhaps be taken to in- 
fringe the Treaty, and that its nature 
might furnish some excuse, though not a 
just —_ for the infraction. It was, 
therefore, the policy of the Allies to act 
with a wise liberality. Perhaps there 
were some concessions with respect to 
which there might be a doubt whether 
they were necessary or advisable: but 
this, at least, was clear,—that the character 
of the Treaty was, under the circum- 
stances, that of an arrangement ‘highly 
honourable to France. It was a treaty 
with which the people of that country had 
every reason to be satisfied—one which 
had been studiously rendered consistent 
_ With every feeling which they could justly 
entertain as Frenchmen and good subjects. 
‘buch being the general nature of: that 
Treaty, he was desirous also to call their 
lordships attention to the Treaty of Fon- 
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tainbleau, and to the circumstances under 
which it was concluded ; and he was the 
more desirous to do so, because he be- 
lieved that some misapprehension had * 
prevailed on that subject. The part which 
this country had taken in that Treaty, ren- 
dered it necessary to say something on that 
point. Whatever might have been the 
wish of the Government of this country as 
to the matters which formed the subject of 
that Treaty, there was, in truth, no alterna- 
tive forthem. They were obliged to give 
a qualified assent to it : but in justification 
of the Sovereigns, the circumstances under 
which that Treaty was made ought to be 
considered in all their bearings. These 
circumstances were very different from 
what they were supposed by many persons 
to have been. When in March last year 
the Allies advanced to Paris, a declaration 
was issued by the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia, that they would not treat 
with the person then at the head of the 
French government. After the attack 
upon the French troops near Paris, and 
the entrance of the Allies into that city, a 
revolution took place: the Conservative 
Senate was assembled, and a provisional 
government appointed to negociate with 
the Allies, Under these circumstances it 
was proposed to grant a place of retreat 
for the person who was then ruler of 
France, and it was represented in support 
of this proposition, that it afforded the only 
means of avoiding a civil war in France, 
and of bringing over the marshals, who 
probably would not accede to the new 
arrangement unless that point were se- 
cured. At that time the only marshal 
who had acceded to the new order of 
things was Marmont. Besides the consi- 
deration of the state of the provisional 
government, it was to be recollected that 
Buonaparté himself was at the head of 
30,000 men ;_ that there was an army of 
50,000 men in the south, under the coms 
mand of marshal Soult, whom there was 
no reason for supposing to be unfaithful to 
Buonaparté ; and there was also in Italy a 
large army, much superior, taking into 
consideration its appointmeggits, to” that 
opposed to it, which there could be ‘no~ 
doubt would be faithful to him. In addi- 
tion to this, all the fortified places in 
France, Holland, and on the Rhine, were 
nominally subject to his authority—no- 
minally, he said, because it was impossible 
to know what effect the appointment of 
the provisional government might have 
had upon the garrisons. With the know- 
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ledge of these facts, though it was probable 
that, if the Allies had thought proper to 
Continue their attack upon him, they 
might have succeeded, yet the struggle 
would have been formidable, and_ its 
result doubtful. It was, therefore, matter 
of serious consideration, whether they 
should not accede to an arrangement 
which would at once end the struggle— 
which would bring all the marshals into 
obedience to the provisional government— 
stop the effusion of blood, which was 
always so desirable to avoid—secure the 
great objects for which the Allies had, 
entered France ; and, above all things, pre- 
venta civil war fromarising inthat country. 
Under those circumstances was the Treaty 
ef Fontainbleau agreed to by the two 
Sovereigns thenat Paris. When hisnoble 
friend who was then in France (viscount 
Castlereagh) knew that the Allies had 
entered. Paris, he proceeded to that capital, 
and learnt thatthe Treaty of Fontainbleau 
had been entered into with Buonaparté, 
and expressed his strong disapprobation of 
it. But having been convinced by the 
representations of the Sovereigns who had 
concluded that Treaty, that it had been. 
the only means open to them for putting 
an end to the contest, and to avoid a civil 
war in France; and being of opinion that 
the words of the allied Sovereigns being 
pledged, they had no alternative but to 
abide by that Treaty; he consented to 
accede conditionally to that engagement. 
That accession could not be unconditional, 
as we had never acknowledged Napoleon 
as the Emperor of the French. We, there- 
fore, did not accede to such part of the 
Treaty as continued his title of Emperor, 
nor such part as regarded the pecuniary 
arrangement ; but to the part which 
guaranteed the sovereignty of Elba to 
Napoleon, and the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia to the daughter of the Emperor 
of Austria, The peculiar circumstances 
under which the Treaty of Fontainbieau 
was entered into, not only afforded. justifi- 
gation to the allied Powers who. concluded 
it on one part, but were most material in 
the view of another subject before the 
House. That Treaty was concluded with 
@ person with arms in his hand, which 
gave him an option to conclude it or to 
continue thecontest:—as he had chosen to 
agree to that Treaty, having embraced 
the alternative, he was. bound in all the 
principles of good faith. to, adhere to. it. 

_ Having stated thus. much as. to the 
cucumstances under whieh the treaty was 
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concluded, he should say a few words ag 
to the manner in which it had been exe., 
cuted. It had been asked, why precaye 
tions had not been taken to prevent the 
escape of Buonaparté from Elba. It wag 
to be recollected, that the individual in, 
question was not to be considered in an 

degree as a prisoner in Elba: the sove. 
reignty of the island had been conferred 
on Da ; and to look on him in any other 
light, would be in contravention of the 
Treaty which bad been concluded with 
him. He should not enter into the nell 
of that part of the arrangement. It had 
been said that Elba was an improper 
place for Buonaparté: bat in what view 
| was it stated to be improper? Not as 
connected with any thing relating to 
France, but on aecount of the: superior 
/means of eseape which it afforded. He 
did not know whether it did afford such 


| means in a superior degree; but ié 


they adverted to the circumstance, that 
in whatever. situation he was. placed, he 
must, according to the treaty, be at liberty, 
| they would see, that in whatever place he 
was put, he might have escaped from it. 
As to the precautions which had been 
taken, he should merely observe, that the 
whole of the British fleet could not have 
effectually blockaded the island so as to 
have prevented an escape ;. but so far as 
was consistent with the spirit of the 
Treaty, the object had not been neglected, 
and an understanding existed (as had 
been explained by a noble friend of his 
in another place) that the commanders of 
the vessels should prevent any attempt to 
escape as far as was possible. With 
respect to the character of the British 
officer attached to Buonaparté at Elba 
(sir Neil Campbell), and. who was absent 
at the time of his escape, it was but just 
to say that there was nothing: improper 
in a temporary absence from the island; 
neither could it be said, even had he con- 
tinued in Elba, while the military power 
and the police of the island: was. in the 
hands of the man who bad made am 
escape, that he would. have been able to 
have prevented it, Indeed, the case of 
other individuals who wete in the island 
when the. plan. of escape was put inte 


| execution, proved the contrary. Amem~ 


barge was laid om all vessels the day bes 
fore the escape took place, and some im 
dividuals, who were suspected; were pub 
under restraint until the plan bad beem 
put into execution, As to the supposition. 
that any breach: of the treaty had bees 
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committed by the king of France, he 
could positively deny that any such 
breach had: taken place on the part of that 
monarch, ‘The pecuniary article of the 
Treaty, taken im its literal sense, could 
not have been violated, because, as the 
annual payment of a certain sum was 
stipulated for, it was clear that the first 

yment could not yet have become due. 
Neither could it be said that any breach 
had taken place of the Treaty, unless a 


_ representation had first been made to the 


Allied Powers, and they had refused to 
compel the fulfilment of it. But it was 
not necessary to argue at length, that no 
breach had taken place in the Treaty. 
The proclamations of Buonaparté proved, 
that it was not on aceount of any viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Fontainbleau that 
he had made his attempt; but he pro- 
fessed that he meant to violate, on the 
first opportunity, this Treaty, and to re- 
sume his power, which he had sacrificed 
when he had no other aiternative but to 
do so, with the intention of recovering it. 
Qn the first proposition, therefore, there 
could be no ground for doubt, that the 
spirit and effeet of the Treaty of Fontain- 
bleav, of the Treaty of Paris, and the 
preamble on which it had been founded, 
bad been violated. Those .treaties had 
been concluded on the condition of the 
absolute renunciation of the crown of 
France by Napoleon, for himself and his 
descendants. The resumption of the au- 
thority in that country was, therefore, a 
distinct, positive, and undeniable viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris, and the agree- 
ments on which it was founded. If the 
French nation had recalled Buonaparté, 
they also would have been a party to that 
violation :—the nation, however, bad not 
recalled him, and he bad not that ground 
to rest on; he bad acted in defiance of 
all the legal authorities in that country. 

It was to be remarked, that in/all the 
former revolutions which had taken place 
in France, during the last twenty-five 
years, although in reality they were often 
effected by military force, or by mobs 
ditected by individuals or clobs, yet there 
had generally been some pretence of a 

gitimate authority, either a eonvention, 
ora national assembly, or a senate; but 
now the whole transaction had’ been purely 
@ military act, not referable to any legiti- 
Mate organ of the public will, but a direct 
assumption of power by the military 
force. On the first article of the Message 
10 was: not, therefore, necessary for him 


to trouble the House farther: it was evi- 
dent that this country had a just cause of 
war against Buonaparté wielding the 
power of Franee. But he was far from 
wishing to say, that because a war was 


-just, it should therefore be entered upon. 


The justice was but one part of the ques- 
tion; another part was, whether the war 
would be wise, prudent and politie, under 
the present circumstances of the country. 
lt was impossible to conceal from thent- 
selves the dangers with which the recent 
event threatened this country ; it was im- 
possible to conceal from themselves the 
eonduct and eharacter of the person now at 
the head of the French government, and 


the events which, during the last eighteem 
years, that eharacter and conduct had 


produced.. It was impossible to forget 
the invasion of so many independent 
coumries—of Spain, of Austria, of Prussia, 
and of Russia, and the impossibility which 
seemed to have existed formerly of pre- 


serving relations of peace with the indivi- 


dual in question. They could not turn 
their eyes from the peculiar circumstances 
under which he had returned to France : 
he had returned under the protection of 
the military power, and had professed 
his objeet to be to restore the tarnished’ 
glory of the French arms. All these 
considerations were grounds for the most 
serious apprehensions. He did not, how- 
ever, wish to pledge the House to any 
rash, hasty, and inconsiderate declaration, 
but to place fairly before their minds the- 
alternatives—armed preparation and de- 
fence, or aetive war. Between those 
aliernatives, he requested their lordships 
not to decide at present; and he requested 
it for these reasons—because it was a 
question that involved many cireumstances 
which. they could not then have before 
them. It was not’ a British question 
merely, but an European question. It’ 
was necessary that the most perfect con- 
cert should exist between the British 
Government and his Majesty’s Allies, be- 
fore any just decision could be formed, 
It would be therefore an act of impru- 
dence, if at that time he called for any 
other decision than that which the subject: 
of the Message required. The first point’ 
was one on which there could be no dif. 
ference, viz. that it was expedient that 
there should be the most intimate concert 
between this Country and the allied 
Powers on the Continent. Consistently 
with this principle it would be necessary’ 
to weigh well the interests of the other 
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powers of Europe, as well as the interests 
of this country. What his own senti- 
ments were, as far as he was acquainted 
with those interests, he should think it 
inconsistent with his duty to state. What- 
ever that opinion was, he could confi- 
dently state that there was no disposition 
on the part of this Government to drive 
the Allies into a more extensive war policy 
than- might be consistent with their own 
sentiments and feelings. After remarking 
that the House could feel no difficulty in 
agreeing to the opinion of the Message, 
that armed preparation was necessary, 
and that concert with the Allies was de- 
sirable, and would. be beneficial to the 
general interest of Europe; his lordship 
concluded by moving the Address, which 
was an echo of the Message. 
_ Lord Grenville said, he knew not whe- 
ther he should have troubled their lord- 
ships on the subject of the Address moved 
by the noble earl, had it not been to re-. 
mark on the impropriety of any prema- 
ture allusion to points not included in the 
Message or the Address. If at that time 
he was to’ have entered on the considera- 
tion of the policy of that treaty, by which 
it was hoped the contest in which this 
country had been engaged was finally 
terminated—if he had then to examine the 
loose and negligent stipulations which had 
roduced that dreadful alternative which 
ay before them—he should have had 
much to remark; and should. have in- 
quired how far any circumstances could 
have justified the bringing that struggle 
to a conclusion, by a treaty which, as 
it now appeared, though he had long 
strove to hide it from himself, afforded no 


security whatever against its instant and 


immediate renewal. If that had been the 
proper moment, he should have inquired 
what new plan was it, under which the 
conduct of gallant officers, in matters af- 
fecting their own honour and the interests 
of the country, was to be regulated, not 
by instructions—but to rest on an under- 
standing, loose and undefined, between 
them and some of the superior officers of 
the state; whence an accident had hap- 
pened, which placed before them the 
alternatiye of armed and insecure peace, 
or fierce and doubtful war. But at the 
present moment, those considerations were 
foreign to the question before them ; and 
he knew not why the. noble earl had 
called up the remembrance of that negli- 
gence—of that neglect of the vital inte- 
rests of the country—which the circum- 
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stances he had referred to betrayed, But 
being placed as they were in a perilous 
situation, it was the conduct of men, of 
Englishmen, to consider, not how we had 
come into such a state, but what line way 
to be adopted to extricate ourselves. The 
Message which had been communicated 
to the House, and the directions which the 
Prince Regent declared he had given, he 


fully approved of—both the measures of 


concert which had been taken, and that 
armed and formidable preparation by 
which the ‘interests of the country had 


been saved. He had eagerly cherished the 


hope that the struggle had been brought 


to a final termination, and had anxiously 
‘anticipated the moment when we were to 


reduce our naval and military establish- 
ments; which reduction he: thought was 


due to the past exertions of the country, 
to the state of our finances, but above all 


things to the principles of the constitution. 

It was without reluctance, that at the pre- 

sent moment he gave up all idea of re+ 

duction for the present; and he should 

cheerfully assent to measures which, in- 
stead of reducing establishments, would 

increase the burthens under which the 

country laboured, but which were, at the 
same time, indispensably necessary. As 

to the concert between the Allied Powers, 
he was persuaded that there was no pose 
sible issue by which we could hope for 

success, but through the road which the 

Message pointed out to the House and the 

country—a_ close, intimate, and cordial 
connection between this rare | and the 

allied powers of the Continent. He hoped, 
therefore, that every effort would be made 
to maintain peace and harmony between 
the different Powers, if it existed; to re- 
establish it, if it had been unhappily inter- 
rupted ; and as the most cordial union was 
to be hoped for among the Allies, as the 
best security for Europe, so the unanimous 
feeling of the country was to be encou- 
raged. IF he could hope that the voice of 
an individual could be heard beyond those 
walls, or even beyond this country, he 
was most anxious to impress on the 
House, and he hoped that it would be 
impressed on foreign powers also, that, 
now we had again been plunged into that 
dreadful situation, every state should give 
up the idea of separate interests. It was: 
to be recollected by all, that they had not 
to consider whether this or that separate: 
interest might be pursued with hope of 
success, but that all hope of general 
safety, as well as the particular interest 
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each state, entirely depended upon the 
abandonment of every private and parti- 
cular interest. If he were asked, what 
for the last twenty-five years had been 
the general cause that had subjected 
nearly all the states of Europe to calami- 
ties and ruin, and which had enabled the 
French to carry their triumphant arms_ 
from one capital to another,—that no go- 
vernment was undisturbed, no country se- 
cure, no people safe,—the cause, he should 
answer was, that no arguments, no force 
of reason, not even the dreadful force of 
calamitous experience, could inculcate 
the idea, that not merely a nominal fe- 
deration, but an intimate union of feeling 
and purpose among the governments and 
people could afford safety to any part of 
_ Europe from those calamities. No se- 
parate interest, therefore, should at such 
a time be suffered to intrude on the mind 
of any man, or into the counsels of any 
state. Having heard the Address which 
had been proposed by the noble earl, he 
‘could not but state, that it met with his 
entire and cordial concurrence, because it 
was strictly limited to what circumstances 
required. It would have been most im- 
proper that Parliament should have been 
called on to decide on the ultimate course 
to be pursued, till the circumstances by 
which that course could be properly de- 
termined, were communicated to them by 
the constitutional authority from which 
they were entitled to receive it. When- 
ever a perfect concert was established, 
which might justify such a Message as 
would put Parliament in possession of the 
policy which the Powers might think 
proper to: pursue, then would it be for 
them to decide on the great and diffi- 
cult question between two dreadful alter- 
natives. He trusted he should not then 
be found wanting in duty to his country : 
his judgment might be erroneous, but it 
should be founded on the best lights which 
Parliament might be in possession of ; but 
he should be sorry if any thing had 
escaped him at present which might be 
misconstrued (for it could only be mis- 
construed, if so interpreted,) to convey an 
opinion on a matter which Parliament 
had not yet to decide, It had been said, 
that the question was an European as well 
as an English question. It was an Eng- 
lish, because it was an European question. 
He should cheerfully await the decision 
of the Powers who had deliberated on the 
common safety of Europe, and each par- 
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called on to examine the subject, he 
hoped all the grounds which could with 
propriety would be laid before them ; 
well assured that as unanimity in Europe 
was the only hope for the general safety, 
so the unanimous spirit and opinion of the 
people of this country was to be regarded 
as the most effectual security for this 
country, and the most animating prospect 
of success in whatever line we sought to 
‘pursue. 

The Marquis Wellesley said, that what- 
ever was the ultimate result of the present 
calamitous crisis, it could not fail to be 
animating, amidst the danger which 
threatened this country and Europe, that 
the spirit of our people, the valour of our 
arms, the extent of our resources, had 
been carried to their utmost pitch; and 
while we had afforded an example to 
others, we had saved ourselves, and risen 
to a height beyond our hopes both in secu- 
rity and glory. He rejoiced also, that in- 
stead of being hurried precipitately into 
violent acts of war, which would have be- 
trayed real timidity, the more dangerous, 
because it assumed the garb of courage, 
they had merely been called on to give 
credit to his Majesty’s ministers for those 
measures of prudence and precaution 
which would enable the country to resist 
the danger in whatever shape it appeared. 
With these sentiments he should have ter- 
minated his observations, but for certain 
remarks of his noble friend (the earl of 
Liverpool), which were such that he could 
not remain silent. The observation to 
which he particularly alluded was, that 
we could not expect Europe to subside 
into a state of peace without some further 
convulsions. It had been long his opinion, 
and it was known to be so, that the con- 
duct of Congress had led to the events 
which we had now to regret; that system 
(if indeed that could be called a system, 
which was nothing but an undigested mass 
of mutilated materials) which the Powers 
at Vienna had established, had been in 
his judgment the true cause of the de- 
thronement of the august family of Bour- 
bon. The noble lord had said, that in 
framing the Treaty of Paris, care had 
been taken to consult the character and 
honour of France. In viewing this sub- 
ject, it was evident that there were two 
systems of policy that might be pursued. 
In the first place, that France should: be 
required to withdraw within her aneient 
limits; if this principle were. adopted, 


ticular state ; and when Parliament ~_ 


ee it ought to be applied equally 
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to all the other governments of Europe: 
-~in the second place, if general changes 
and distribptions of territory were re- 
solved upon, that the same rule should 
be applied to France that regulated other 
powerss Had either of these lines of 
policy been pursued? No: no general 
system had been acted upon; the mere 
will and pleasure of the parties was con- 
sulted, and the Sovereigns at Vienna had 

unished one Power beceuse it first entered 


into the contest with them, and another | 


because it had last quitted the cause 
which it had espoused. The result had 
been, that instead of fixing a system of 
permanent tranquillity and happiness, the 
labours of Congress had been devoted to 
establish a system of gross injustice and 
absolute discordance. The misfortune 
with regard to France was, that neither of 
the two principles he had noticed had 
been observed: she had been compelled, 
with a very slight deviation, to retire 
within her ancient frontiers ; she had been 
severely punished, while other Powers had 
been aggrandized to an immense extent, 
and great accessions of territory and 
strength had been given to those who had, 
from various causes, become objects of 
peculiar favour. This it was that had 


produced so strong a feeling in France 
against the Bourbons; for the people 
considered them merely as agents in the 
hands of foreign Powers, who had made 
them the instruments of degradation and 


injustice to the French nation. One of 
the chief advantages obtained by Buona- 
parté, and of which he had made such 
ample use in his declarations, was, that 
France had been degraded and lowered in 
the eyes of all Europe, by means of those 
whom foreigners had placed upon her 
throne. With respect to what the noble 
earl had said upon the Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau, he had no difficulty in admitting, 
that there had been such a contravention 
of its articles as would justify this country 
in going to war: we had the right of com- 
mencing hostilities; but that was only half 
our case, since before war was declared, 
it would. be fit to know whether such a 
measure were prudent and politic. He 
was, however, by no means disposed to 
admit all that the noble earl had stated 
vpon the subject of the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau, especially that part in which he 
had argued that the terms had not been 
infringed, because the sum agreed to be 
paid had not yet become due. But even 


for a moment allowing that assertion, what 
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had been done on the stipulations Tegards 
ing the duchess of Parma and Placentia, 
and her son? What steps had been taken 
to carry them into execution, or had they 
not been entirely neglected? The Powers 
of Europe might, perhaps, deem. thems 
selves secure; but under any circumstances 
could it be held wise or pradent not to 
keep up at least the semblance of justice 
with regard to those distinguished persons ' 
in whose fate France was so deeply inte. 
rested? ‘Was it wise or prudent to afford 
such a powerful weapon to Buonaparté? 
The noble earl had asserted, that the 
Treaty was made when Buonaparté was at 
the head of a large force; if so, all whe 
still adhered to his cause must be consi. 
dered, in some sort, parties to the engage. 
ment; and what could be thought of the 
combined wisdom of those who not onl 
neglected the proper custody of the person 
of the individual, but were so careless in 
the observation of the articles as to enable 
him to return with a strong semblance of 
justice on his side? He hoped that the 
noble earl would, on an early dey, fulfil 
his promise of bringing down a full ex- 
planation of all the circumstances of this 
arrangement, and then the House would 
have an opportunity’ of more satisfactorily 
investigating this point. In the mean time 
he should express his sincere hope, that 
any dreadful consequences resulting from 
a breach of this Treaty,’ on either side, 
might be averted, and that it might be 
attended with the beneficial result of 
enabling Congress to review the arrange- 
ments they had made, and without any 
views of individual aggrandizement to act 
upon the broad principle of general ad- 
vantage. As his noble friend who spoke 
last had well observed, all private and 
personal interests must be sacrificed to the 
general welfare ; and it was in vain to hope 
for harmony and union among the Powers 
of Europe until they consented to look at 
Europe as a whole, and to legislate for the 
happiness and tranquillity of that whole. 
The noble marquis ardently hoped that 
the aggravated calamities of a new war 
would be averted, and that the state of 
peace which we had only contemplated 
might be realised, for our own welfare, 
and for the welfare of the rest of Europe; 
but if it were necessary to recommence 
hostilities, if its policy were proved, he 
| would say in conclusion, that no man i 
the country would be found more ready 
than himself to give every support to the 
hexecative government, for the vigorous 
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and successful. prosecution of a just and 
necessary war. : 

Earl. Grey was’ happy to be relieved 
from the necessity of giving any opposi- 
tion to the motion before the House; he 
consequently should not detain the House 
at any length upon the present occasion, 
more especially after what had been so 
ably stated by his noble friend who had 
just taken. his seat. He could not, how- 
ever, avoid making a few observations 
upon some part of what had fallen from 
the noble mover of the Address. Among 
other things it had been observed, that it 
could not be expected that Europe could 
revert from a state of military armament 
to.a condition of tranquillity and social 
happiness, without some convulsion or 
disturbance in our progress to that condi- 
tion. All men who contemplated the 
affairs of Europe with the eye of a states- 
man, must be sensible of the truth of the 
remark ; but what his lordship complained 
of was this, that instead of measures having 
been taken to avert the evils which 
the noble lord had asserted were foreseen, 
all the arrangements of Congress had 
contributed to produce that convulsion 
and disturbance. At one time there was 
actually danger, that before the conclasion 
of any negociations,-a war would be com- 
menced between some of the Powers, and 
the arrangements were not completed 
without many disputes and differences. 
Indeed it could scarcely he hoped, even 
if France should have continued under 
the reign of the ‘beneficent monarch, 
whose dethronement all regretted, that 
she could long remain uninvolved in hos- 
tilities. . Why had. not . precautionary 
measures been taken, if such consequences 
were foreseen? Ministers might on some 
future occasion be called to a severe 
account for the share they had had in 
this neglect; and if his lordship was not 
much mistaken, their conduct. throughout 
had been marked with a total absence of 
‘principle, and a. most culpable blindness 
to that which they now. wished to per- 
‘suade the House they had contemplated. 
By their means, in his Jordship’s judgment, 
some of the highest interests of Europe 
and the world had been sacrificed, and to 
them was principally to be attributed the 
new war in which we were about to be 
Involved, The noble earl had argued, 
that it was our interest to conclude a 
peace honourable to France. . Unques- 
tionably that was the fit line of policy. 
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meritorious ; but instead of pursuing it, as 

the noble marquis had said, our conduct — 
had-been totally different, and we had 

given Buonaparté and the French people 

reason to say, that we had made-the family 

of Bourbon, instruments in the disgrace 

and degradation of France in the eyes of 

the world. Thus, then, ministers had 

abandoned that very line of policy which 

the noble ord had declared to be just . 
towards France and politic towards: our 
selves. For this deviation from their duty 
ministers had incurred a heavy responsi- 
bility, and might be called to a severe 
account.—The noble earl had next ad- 
verted to the inducements held out for the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau. Admitting that 
Buonaparté was then in power, and that it 
was necessary to make some concessions 
to obtain his removal, yet in that very 
proportion were ministers bound strictly 
to observe the conditions of the Treaty. 
If it was then important to obtain it, it 
was equally important that it should be. 
observed by the good faith of the nation. 
‘The noble earl declared, however, that 
the articles of the Treaty of Fontainbleau 
had not been broken, and that Buonaparté — 
had not insisted upon it in his declarations. — 
The public journals were the only sources 
from which he (earl Grey) could of course. 
obtain information, and they contained a 
proclamation, in which Buonaparté ex- 
pressly stated as a ground for his conduct, 
the breach of the article that related to 
the duchess of Parma and his son. If the 
noble earl rested the right of this country 
to make war upon France upon the infrac- | 
tion of the Treaty of Fontainbleau by 
France, it became him in the first place to 
shew (and the House would require fur- 
ther information upon that point), that we 
at least had done our duty, that we had 
broken no faith—and that before any plea 
was given by the late emperor of France 
to renew hostilities against him. He 
hoped, whatever might be the result, that 
we never should be reduced to the low 
and pitiful expedient of arguing, that the 
terms of the Treaty of Fontainbleau had 
not been infringed with regard ‘to the pee 
cuniary engagement, because the money 
stipulated to be paid did not become due 
until the termination of the year.—As. to 
what the noble earl had observed upon the 
immediate subject of war, his lordship 
thought. that it would have been much 
more prudent and politic not to make any 
declaration of a right to make war until - 
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right by the actual commencement of 
hostilities. The noble earl admitted, that 
the question had not yet arrived, whether 
we should or should not actually declare 
war; then, where was‘the prudence or 
policy, in the mean time, of insisting upon 
‘the right?) Many inconveniencies might 
result from such a hasty proceeding ; we 
insisted to France upon our right to make 
war, and that we would prosecute it if we 
were able. If, then, we abstained: from 
the prosecution, what was the inevitable 
inference, but that we were not in a situa- 
tion to do so frony the state of weakness to 
which we had been reduced? There did 
not, therefore, appear much wisdom in 
this premature and hasty assertion ‘of the 
abstract right. At the same time his 
lordship readily allowed that it was neces- 
sary to take precautionary measures, by 
the augmentation of the effective force of 
the country, as was stated in the’ first: part 
“of the Message, and, as in the second, to 
establish such an intinvate connexion and 
concert with our Allies, as to enable us to 
‘act with vigour and decision, should we 
unfortunately be reduced to that extre- 
mity.—His lordship begged to state, ina 
few words, the grounds of his opinion, 
‘with respect to the question of the right 
of war. The noble earl, in arguing this 
point, bad, in his opinion, rested it upon 
the very worst grounds that he could have 
‘chosen, when he argued, that Buonaparté 
had broken the conditions of the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau; and, therefore, that we 
had a right of war, although he (earl 
Grey) was not at all prepared ‘to deny the 
conclusion; on the contrary, he was about: 
to argue in its favour, but on different 
grounds. It would be right, considering 
the circumstanees under which they were 
executed, to contemplate the treaty of 
Fontainbleau, the Convention of Paris, 
and the Treaty of Paris, as but one instra- 
ment; and there was no principle of the 
aw of nations more clear than this, that if 
in a treaty between two powers, certain 
eonditions are inserted, grounded upon a 
particular state of circumstances, if those 
circumstances should be altered with 
Tespect to one of the powers, the other 
‘party tothe Treaty is absolved from all 
the obligations which were binding, until 
the condition of affairs was so altered. 
Consequently, the right of making war, 
and of demanding additional securities, 
reverted to the power whose circumstances 
remained unchanged. His lordship far- 
ther established his position by a quotation, 
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this priftciple to the case of ‘France’ ‘the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau had been gj 

in contemplation of Louis the 18th conti. 
nuing upon the throne of France; those 
were the circumstances, which were now 
totally changed by the invasion of Buo. 
naparté; consequently the conditions of 
the Treaty were abrogated, as far as:re. 
lated to this country, and we were ab. 
solved from any adherence to it. On thig 
ground, setting aside ‘the flimsy ‘pretences 
of the noble earl who moved the Address, 
his lordship was of opinion that we had’a 
elaim to demand from France, under tie 
new circumstances of the'case, additional 
securities, and a right of resorting to arms 
in case the Government ‘of ‘that ‘count 
should refuse to afford’Great Britain those 
securities. Such were ‘the general/prin. 
ciples of the law of nations on which his 
lordship grounded ‘the abstract right of 
Great Britain to make war upon France, 
should such a step, on future consideration, 
be deemed necessary, politic, or expedient, 
He begged leave, however, ‘to disclaim 
that against which he had ever protested, 
the interference of this country with the 
people of France, or of any other king. 
dom, in the internal arrangements they 
may think fit to adopt. In all that'had 
been so eloquently stated by his noble 
friend (lord Grenvilley upon the general 
interests and the true mode.of promoting 
the general welfare of Europe, he ful 
concurred, and he hoped that the Allied 
Powers, should they again be called upon 
to legislate for Europe, would revert ‘to 
those general and generous principles for 
‘which they: professed to ‘have’ fought, ‘and 
upon which their declarations originally 
avowed that they were determined 'to'att. 
No opinions upon this subject were how- 
ever contained in the Address; and te 
therefore cordially approved of its terms, 
and rejoiced that he was placed in a sitda- 
‘tion to concur in its spirit and its letter, 
the ulterior question being ‘still left unde- 
cided. His lordship ‘hoped that befote 
Parliament was called upon to make any 
decision on a question of such incalculable 
magnitude, such communications w 
be made as would enable the House ‘to 
exercise a sound judgment and a wise dis- 
cretion, without hurrying the country into 
a war in which its best interests were it- 
volved. So important to England ‘and to 
‘Europe, did lordship consider: a state 
of tranquillity, that to the’last he should 
fondly cherish a hope that peace might 
-be maintained. , 


from Vattel. He then proceeded to apply'| The Address was then agreed 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 7. 
DectaRaTion, OF THE ALLIES, DATED 
Vienna, Marcu 13, 1815.] Lord Castle- 
seagh presented, by command. of the 


Prince Regent, a Copy of « the Declara- 
tionof the Allies, dated March 13, 18153” 


and Translation: viz. 


¢ DECLARATION, 


Les Puissances qui ont signé le Traité 
de Paris, rassemblées en Congrés a Vienne, 
ayant £té informées de |’évasion de Napo- 
léon, Buonaparté, et. de son entrée en 
France avec une force armée, doivent a 
leur dignité et aux intéréis de l’ordre 
social de faire une déclaration solennelle 
des sentimens que cet événement leur a 
inspires. 

« En violant ainsi la Convention qui l’a 
établi, dans. ’Ile d’Elbe, Buonaparté dé- 
truit le seul titre légal dont son existence 
dépendait; en reparaissant en France avec 
des projets de confusion et,de désordre, il 
s'est. mis hors.de la protection de la loi, et 
il manifeste 4, Punivers, qu’il ne peut y 
avoir ni paix, ni treve avec lui. 

« Les. Puissances. déclarent.en consé- 
quence. que, Napoléon Buonaparté s’est 
exclu, des. relations civiles. et sociales, et 
que. comme ennemi et perturbateur du 
monde, il a encouru la,vindicte publique. 

“Elles déclarent en méme temps. qu’é- 
tant fermement résolues 4 maintenir dans 
son intégrité le traité de Paris du 30 Mai 
1814, et. les dispositions sanctionnées par 
ce traité, ainsi que celles qui ont été arré- 
tées ou le seront par la,suite, pour le com- 
pletter et. le consolider, elles employeront 
tous leurs moyens et réuniront tous leurs 
efforts pour que la paix générale, objet 
des veux, de l’Europe, et le but constant 
de leurs travaux, ne soient pas troublée de 
nouveau, et pour se garantir de toutes les 
tentatives qui, menaceraient de replonger 
Punivers dans les désordres et les malheurs 
des Révolutions. 

“ Et quoique bien persuadées que. toute 
la France, se ralliant autour, de son Souve- 
rain légitime, anéantira immédiatement 
ce.dernier, effort d’un délire coupable et 
impuissant, tous les Souverains de |’ Europe, 
animés. des mémes. sentimens, et guidés 
par les;mémes principes, déclarent. que si, 
contre toute attente, il résultait. aucun 
danger réel.de. cet événement, ils seroat 
préts: d.donner au, Roi de, France et a.la 
nation. Frangaise, ou a, tout autre Gou- 
Vernement qui sera attaqué, aussitot qu ils 
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en seront requis, toute lassistance néces- 

saire pour rétablir la tranquillité, et 4 faire 

cause Commune contre tous ceux qui ten- 
teraient de la compromettre. 

“La présente Déclaration, insérée au 
protocole du Congrés assemblé 4 Vienne, 
le 13 Mars 1815, sera rendue publique, 

“ Fait et attesté par les Plénipotentiaires 
des Hautes Puissances qui ont signé le 
traité de Paris,—a Vienne le 13.Mars 1815, 

(Suivent les signatures par ordre alpha- 
bétique des Cours.] 

Autricue.—Le Prince Merrernicu, le 

. Baron de WessEnBERG. 

EspaGne.—P, Gomez. Laprapor. 

France.—Le Prince TALLeyranp, le Due 
de Latour:pu Pan, le Comte 
Alexis.de. 

‘GRANDE BRETAGNE.—W ELLINGTON, CLAN- 
carty, CATHCART, STEWART. 

PortucaLt.—Le Comte. 
panua, 

Prusse.—Le Prince HaRDENBERG, le Baron 

Russiz. — Le Comte Rasoumousxy, le 
Comte STacKBLBERG, le Comte: NEssBL- 
RODE, 

Comte 


Translation. 
DECLARATION. 


« The Powers who signed, the Treaty 
of Paris, assembled in. Congress at Vienna, 


-being informed of the escape of Napoleon 


Buonaparté, and of hisentranceinto France - 
with an armed force, owe it to their own 
dignity and to the interest of sqcial order, 
to make a.solemn.declaration of the senti- 
ments which this, event has. excited in 
them. 

-« By thus violating the Convention 
which had established him in. the Island 
of Elba, Buonaparté destroys. the only 
legal title on which his existence depend+ 
ed; by appearing again in France with 
projects.of confusion and disorder, he has 
deprived himself of the protection of the 
law, and, has. manifested to the universe 
that there can be neither truce nor-peace 
with him. 

“The Powers consequently declare, 
that Napoleon Buonaparté has placed-him- 
self without the. pale of civil.and- social 
relations, and that as an enemy and a dis- 
turber of the. tranquillity of-the. world, 
he has rendered himself. liable. to., public 
vengeance. 

«« They declare, at the, same.time, that 
firmly resolved; to maintain. entire the 
Treaty of Paris, of the 30th of May; 1814, 
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- and the dispositions sanctioned by that 
Treaty, and those which they have re- 
solved on, or shall hereafter resolve on, to 
complete and to consolidate it, they will 
‘employ all their means, and unite all their 
efforts; that thus the general peace, the 
object of the wishes of Europe,-and the 
constant purpose of their labours, may not 
again be troubled, and to. guard themselves 
against every attempt which shall threaten 
* to re-plunge theworld in the disorders and 
miseries of revolution. 

“And although entirely persuaded 
that all France, rallying round its legiti- 
mate Sovereign, will immediately annthi- 

- Jate this last effort of a criminal and. impo- 

tent delirium, all the Sovereigns of Europe, 
animated by the same sentiments, and 
guided by the same principles, declare, 
that, if contrary to all calculations, there 
should result from this event any real 
danger, they will be ready to give to the 
King of France, and the French nation, 
or to any other government that shall be 
attacked, as soon as they shall be called 
upon, all the assistance requisite to restore 
public tranquillity, and to make a com- 
mon cause against all those who should 
undertake to compromise it. 

' «© The present Declaration, inserted in 
the Register ‘of the Congress, assembled 
at Vienna, on the 13th of March, 1815, 
shall be made public. 

“ Done and attested by the Plenipo-’ 
tentiaries who signed the Treaty of Paris.” 

Vienna, March, 13th, 1815.” 

[Here follow the signatures in the al- 
nhabetical-order of the Courts.] 
Austria.—Prince Baron 

WESSENBERG. 

France.—Prince le Duc de 
Datserc, Latour pu Pin, Count ALEx1s 
de 

Great CLan- 
carty, CATHCART, STEWART. 

PortuGat.—Count PALMELLA, SALDANHA, 
Loso. 

Prussta.— Prince Harpenserc, Baron 

Russia.— Count Rasoumousxy, Count 

Spain.—Prince Gomez Laprapor. 


_ PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE PERSON AND. 
‘Famity or Buonaparte.] Lord Castle- 
reagh presented, by command of ‘the | 
Prince Regent, the following Papers, ‘re- 
lative to the person and family of Napo- 
leon Buonaparté, | 
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[376 
No. 1.—Viscount CasTLEREAGH to Earl 
Batuurst. 


Paris, April 13th, 1814, 

“My Lord ;—I arrived here on'the 10th 
in the evening. The great and auspicious 
events which had intervened between my 
last dispatches from Dijon, I had the satige 
faction to find had been regularly transe 
mitted home by viscount Cathcart and sir 
Charles Stewart. The hurry of a first ar. 
rival must excuse me to your lordship, for 
adding little to the mass: of important 
and interesting matter, which you will 
find detailed in the various Journals, with 
respect to the progress of the happy change 
which has ffected. I shal 
fore, on the present occasion, confine my- 
self to an explanation of what has passed 
with respect to the future destination and 
settlement of Napoleon and his family, | 

lordship: bas been already in- 
formed, by lord Cathcart, of the Act of 
Abdication which was passed by Buona- 
parté on the 4th instant, and of the as- 
surance given him by the Emperor of 
Russia and the provisional Government, 
of a pecuniary provision of six millions of 
francs, with a safe asylum in the Island 
of Elba. The Act in question was de- 
posited in the hands of M. de Caulain- 
court and the marshals Ney and Mac- 
donald, to be given up upon the:due exe- 
cution of engagements on the part of the 
Allies, with respect to the proposed are 
rangement. These persons were also 
authorized to agree to an armistice, and to 
settle such a line of demarcation as might 
be satisfactory to the Allies, and, in the 
mean time, prevent an unnecessary effu- 
sion of blood, 

On my arrival I found this arrangement 
on the point of execution. A convention 
had been discussed, and would have, in 
fact, been signed in the course of the 
day, by the Russian minister, had not the 
approach of the allied ministers been an- 
nounced. The motives for accelerating 
the immediate conclusion of this Act were 
the inconvenience, if not the danger, of 
Napoleon’s remaining at Fontainbleau, 
surrounded by troops, who still, in a con- 
siderable degree,’ remained faithful to 
him, the apprehension of intrigues in the 
army and-in the capital, and the im- 
portance attached, by a considerable por- 
tion of the officers, to-some ‘arrangement 
favourable to their Chief, in: satisfaction of 
their personal honour, before they left him. 

On the night of my arrival, the four 
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ministers had a conference with the 
prince de Benevent on the subject of the 

roposed Convention, to which I stated 


my objections, desiring, at the same time, | 


to be understood as not urging them then, 
at the hazard of the internal tranquillity 
of France, nor in impeachment of what 
was due, in good faith, to the assurance 
iven, under the exigency of the moment, 
by Russia. 

“The prince of Benevent admitted the 
weight of many of the objections stated, 
but declared that he did consider it, on 
the part of the provisional Government, 
as an object of the first importance, to 


avoid any thing that might assume the }- 


character of a civil war, even for the 


shortest time :—That he also found some: 


such measure essential to make the army 
pass over in a temper to be made use of. 
ew these declarations, and the count de 
Nesselrode’s, that the Emperor his master 
had felt it necessary, in the absence of 
the Allies, to act for the ‘best in their 
name as well as his own, I withdrew any 
further opposition to the principle of the 


measure, suggesting only some alterations. 


in the details. 1 desired however to de- 
cline, on the part of my Government, be- 
ing more than an acceding party to the 
Treaty, and declared that the Act of Ac- 
cession on the part of Great Britain should 
not go beyond the territorial arrangements 
proposed in the Treaty. My objections 
to our being unnecessarily mixed in its 
forms, especially in the recognition of 
Napoleon’s title under present circum- 
stances, were considered as perfectly 
reasonable ; and I now inclose the protocol 
and note which will explain the extent to 
which I have taken upon me to give as- 
surances on the part of my Court. ; 
: At my suggestion the recognition of the 
imperial titles in the family were limited 
to their respective lives, for which there 
was a precedent in the case of the King 
ef Poland, when he became Elector of 
Saxony. 

_ To the arrangement in favour of the 
Empress I felt not only no objection, but 
considered it due to the distinguished 
sacrifice of domestic feelings which the 
Emperor of Austria was making to the 
cause of Europe. I should have wished 
to substitute another position in lieu of 
Elba for the seat of Napoleon’s retirement ; 
but none having the quality of seeurity, 
- 0n which he insisted, seemed disposable, 
to which equal objections did not occur ; 
snd I did not feel, that I could encourage 
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the alternative, which M. de Caulaincourt 
assured me Buonaparté repeatedly mene 
tioned, namely, an asylum in England. 
On the same night the allied ministers 
had a conference with M. de Caulaincourt 
and the marshals, at which I assistéd, 
The Treaty was gone through and agreed 
to’ with alterations; it has. been since 
signed and ratified, and Buonaparté will 
commence his movement towards the 
South to-morrow, or the day following. 
(Signed) CAsTLEREAGH. 


(First Inclosure in No. 1.) — Protocol. 
( Translation.) 


The Plenipotentiaries of his Majesty 
the Emperor Napoleon, and those of the 
Allied Powers, having met thi$ day, have 
agreed upon the Articles of the Treat 
containing the final arrangements wit 
sapest to the Emperor Napoleon and his 
amily. 

Lord Castlereagh, minister of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, declared that England. 
could not become a party to the above 

reaty; but engaged to notify, as saon as 
possible, the accession of his Court to so 
much of that Treaty, as concerns the free 
possession and the peaceable enjoyment, 
in full sovereignty, of the Isle of Elba, 
and of the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, lord Castlereagh promised 
likewise, to furnish the necessary passports 
and safe conducts for the voyage. 

The Plenipotentiaries of his Majesty 
the emperor Napoleon having demanded, 
that her majesty the empress Maria Louisa 
should be allowed, in full property, an 
annual revenue of two millions, for herself 
and heirs, to be paid out of the funds 
placed by the Emperor either in the Great 
Book, in the Bank of France, in the Actions 
des Foréts, or in any other manner, all 
which funds his Majesty gives up to the 
Crown ; the Plenipotentiaries of the Allied 
Courts declared, that, as the provisional 
Government of France had refused taking, 
of itself, a determination to this effect, 
their Courts engaged to employ their good 
offices with the new Sovereign of France, 
to grant to her majesty the empress Maria 
Louisa such allowance. 

-An agreement was su 


uently made 
with the .Plenipotentiaries of the Allied 
Powers, that the provisional Government 
of France should deliver to the Plenipo- 
| tentiaries of his majesty the emperor 


Napoleon, a declaration containing their 
adhesion and their full and entire guarantee 


—— 
| 
| 
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to sucli, stipulations of the above Treaty, 


asconcernFrance. Paris, April, 10th,1814, 
(Second Inclosure in No. 1.) 
Paris, April 11, 1814, 


Lord Castlereagh, in undertaking on |. 
the part of his Government, for an Act.| 


of Accession to the Treaty signed this 
day, so far as the same concerns the pos- 
session in sovereignty of the Island of 
Elba, and also of tb 

Placentia, and Guastalla, requests it may 
be understood that the Act in question 
will, in_ conformity to the accustomed 
usage of the British Government, be an 
act binding upon his Britannic Majesty 
with.respect, to his own acts, but. not with 
respect to the acts of third parties. 

No. 2, 

Leurs  Majestés.  Empereur d’Autri- 
che, ’Empereur de. toutes les Russies, 


et le Roi de:Prusse, stipulant tant; en.leur 


nom, qu’en celui de tous leurs Alliés, 
d'une. part; et: sa Majesté: l’Empereur 


Napoléon, de.]’autre ; ayant nommé pour 
leurs Plénipotentiaires; savoir: sa Ma- 
jesté:l’Empereur d?Autriche, M. le Prince 
de Metternich, &c. sa Majesté !’Empereur 
de toutes. les Russies, M. le Comte. de 
Nesselrode, &c.; sa Majesié. le Roi de 


Prusse, M. le Baron de Hardenberg, &c.; 
et sa’ Majesté: l’Empereur. Napoléon, M. 
de Caulaincourt, Duc de Vicence, &c. ; 
M. le Maréchal Ney, Prince de la 
Moskwa, &c.; M. le Maréchal Macdo- 
nald, Duc de Tarente, &c.; les plénipo- 
tentiaires ci-dessus nommés, aprés avoir 
procédé.a ’échange de leurs pleins pouvoirs 
respectifs, sont convenus des. articles. sui- 
vans : 


‘Art. 1. L’Empereur,Napoléon renonce | 
quatre cent mille.francs ; 


pour lui et:ses successeurs. et descendans, 
- ainsi que-pour chacun des membres.de.sa 
famille, a tout droit. de souveraineté et.de. 
domination, tant sur. empire. Frangais. et 
le royaume. d’Italie, que. sur tous autres 
J 

Art: 2: Leurs. Majestés |’ Empereur 
Napoléon.et: ’Impératrice Marie. Louise 
conserveront ces titres. et qualités. pour en 
jovir jeut-vie, durant. 

La mére, les fréres, sceurs, neveux, et 
niéces de  Empereur. conserveront égale- 
ment: partout ow ils se. trouveront les titres 
de: Princes de sa famille.. 

Art, 3; L’fle dElbe, adoptée. par sa 
Majesté: l’Empereur Napoléon pour le lieu 
de. son. séjour, formera, sa. vie durant, 
une principauté séparée, qui sera possédée 
par. em toute souyeraineté et pro- 
prieté, 


e Duchies of Parma, || 
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_ Il sera donné en autre en toute 
priété 4. l’Empereur Napoléon un reveny, 
annuel de deux, millions de. francs en, 
‘rentes sur le grand livre de France, dong 
‘un million reversible 4 l’Impératrice.. 
Art. 4, Toutes les. Puissances s’enga. 
gent. employer leurs. bons offices, pour, 
faire respecter par les Barbaresques, Je 
‘pavillon, et le. territoire de I’Ile d’Elhe, 
(et pour que, dans ses rapports avec leg 
‘Barbaresques, elle soit assimilée a la 
France. | 

Art. 5.. Les Duchés.de Parme, Plaix 
sance, et Guastalle, seront donnés en toute 
propriéié. et souveraineté 4 sa Majesig 
I’Impératrice. Marie Louise. Ils_ passes 
ront 4 son fils et, a, sa descendance. en 
jligne directe, 
_ Le Prince, son fils, prendra, dés ce 
‘moment, le titre de, Prince de. Par, 
Plaisance, et Guastalla, 
Art, 6. I] sera, réservé, dans, les, pays 
‘auxquels I’Empereur, Napoléon; renonee 
‘pour lui et sa famille des domaines, on 
donné de rentes, sur, le grand livre, de 
France, produisant un revenu annuel, net, 
et déduction faite de toutes charges, de 
deux millions cing cent mille francs, Ceg 
domaines. ou rentes. appartiendront en 
toute propriété, et pour en disposer comme 
bon leur semblera,aux Princes et Princesses 
de. sa. famille, et seront répartis entr’eux 
de. maniére 4. ce que le revenu, de 
chacun soit, dans, la proportion suivante; 
savoir, 

A Madame Mére, trois. cent mille 
francs 3). 

Au Roi Joseph et a la Reine, cing cent 


| mille. francs ; 


Aw Roi Louis, deux cent. mille francs;, 
A:la Reine Hortense et, 4 ses enfansy 


Aun: Roi Jérome et.a.la Reine, cing cent 
mille francs ; 
A la, Princesse Elise, trois cent, mille 
francs; 

A la Princesse Pauline, trois .cent mille 
francs ; ib 

Les: Princes et Princesses de la famille 
de l’Empereur Napoléon conserveront en 
outre, tous les biens meubles.et immeubles 
de quelque nature que ce. soit qu’ils p 
dent 4 titre particulier, et notamment les 
rentes dont ils, jouissent (également. commé 
particulier). sur le grand livre de France ou 
le Monte Napoleone de Milan. 

Art. 7. Le traitement annuel de I’Imy 
pératrice Joséphine. sera. réduite ay 
million en domaines, ou en: inscriptions 
sur le.grand livre de France, Elle contig 
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nuera a jouir, en toute propriété, de.tous 
ses biens meables et immeubles particu- 
Jiers, et pourra en disposer conformément 
‘aux loix Frangaises. 

Art. 8. Il sera donné au Prince Eu- 
gene, Vice Roi'd’ Italie, un établissement 
convenable hors de France. - 

Art. 9. Les propriétés que sa Majesté 
YEmpereur Napoléon posséde en France, 
soit comme domaine extraordinaire, soit 
comme domaine ‘privé, resteront 4 la 
couronne. 

Sur les fonds placés par I’Empereur 
Napoléon‘soit sur le grand livre, soit sur 
Ja banque de France, soit sur les actions 
des foréts,’ soit de toute autre maniére, et 
dont sa Majesté fait Pabandon a la 
Couronne, il sera réservé un capital qui 
*n’excédera pas deux millions pour étre 
employé en gratifications en faveur des 
‘personnes qui seront portées sur l’état que 
‘signera ’Empereur Napoléon, et qui sera 
‘remis au Gouvernement Francais. 

Art. 10. Tous les diamans de la 
‘Couronne resteront a la France. 

Art, 11. L’Empereur Napoléon fera 
‘retourner au trésor et aux autres caisses 
‘publiques toutes les sommes et effets qui 
en auroient été déplacés par ses ordres, 4 
‘Yexception de ce qui provient de la liste 
‘eivile, 

Art. 12. Les dettes de la maison -de 
‘sa Majesté l’Empereur Napoléon, telles 
patos se trouvent au jour de la signature 
‘du présent Traité, seront immédiatement ac- 
“quittées sur les arrérages das par le Trésor 
public a la liste: civile, d’aprés les états 
‘qui seront signés par un Commissaire 

Art. 13. Les obligations du Monte 
Napoleone de Milan envers tous ses 
‘créanciers, soit Frangais, soit étrangers, 
seront exactement remplies, sans qu’il 
‘soit fait aucun changement a eet égard. 

Art. 14. On donnera tous les saufs con- 
duits nécessaixes pour le libre voyage de 
‘sa ~Majesté |’Empereur Napoleon, ‘de 
Impératrice, des Princes et Princesses, et 
‘de toutes les personnes de leur suite, qui 
Youdront les accompagner ou s’établir 
hors de France, ainsi que pour le passage 
‘de tous les’ équipages, chevaux et effets 
qui leur appartiennent. 

’ Les Puissances Alliées donneront en 
conséquence des officiers et quelques 
hommes d’escorte. 

Art. 15. La Garde Impériale Frangaise 
fournira un détachement de douze a quinze 
cents hommes de toute arme “pour servir 
descorte jusqu’a Saint Tropez, lieu de 
Vembarquement, 
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‘Art. 16. Il sera fourni une corvette 
armée, et les batimens de transport néces-. 
saires pour conduire au lieu de'sa destina- 
tion, sa Majesté l’Empereur- Napokon, 
ainsi quesa Maison: la corvette demeurera 
en toute propriété asa Majesté. 

Art. 17. Sa Majesté ’Empereur Na- 
poléon pourra amener avec lui, et con-. 
server pour sa garde, quatre cents hom- 
mes de bonne volonté, tant officiérs que 
-sous-officiers et soldats. 

Art. 18. Tous les Francais qui auront 
suivisa Majesté l’Empereur Napoléon ou sa 
famille, seront tenus, s’ils ne veulent per- 
dre leur qualité de Frangais, de rentrer en 
France dans le terme de trois ans, a 
moins qu’ils ne ‘soient compris dans lés 
exceptions que le Governement Frangais 
se réserve d’accorder aprés lexpiration 
de ce terme. 

Art. 19. Les troupes Polonaises de 
toute arme qui sont au service de France, 
auront la liberté de retourner chez elles, 
en conservant armes et bagages comnie 
un témoignage de leurs services honora- 
bles. Les officiers, sous-officiers, et sol- 
dats, conserveront les décorations qui leur 
ont été accordées, et les pensions affectées 
a ces décorations. 

Art.20. Les Hautes Puissances Alliées 
j garantissent l’exécution de tous les Arti- 
cles'du présent Traité, Elles 's’engagent 
ad obtenir qu’ils soient adoptés et garantis © 
par la France. | 

Art. 21. Le présent Traité sera ratifié et 
les Ratifications en seront échangées -d 
Paris dans le terme de deux jours ou plu- 
tot si faire se peut. ; 

* Fait 4 Paris le 11 Avril 1814. 


Le Prince De Metrernicu. 

Caartes Roserr Comte 
De NEsSELRODE. 

Cuas. Auc. Baron De Har- 
DENBERG. 


Ney, Maréchal. 
Macponatp, Maréchal. 


No. 2.—Translation. Treaty between. 
the Allied Powers and the Emperor 
Napoleon. 


Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of all the Russias, the King 
of Prussia, stipulating in their own name 
as well as in that of all their Allies, on 
one part; and his Majesty the Emperor 
Napoleon, on the other; having appointed 
their Plenipotentiaries, namely; his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Austria, the Prince 


(L. S.) 

(L. S.) 

(L. 
(L. S.) 
: 
J 
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de Metternich, &c.: his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, Count de 


Nesselrode, &c.; his Majesty the King of 


Prussia, the Baron de Hardenberg, &c. ; 
‘and his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, 
M. Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, &c. 
Marshal Ney, Prince of Moskwa, &c. 
Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum. 

The Plenipotentiaries above mentioned, 
after having exchanged their respective 


' full powers, have agreed upon the follow- | . 


ing Articles : 

Art. 1. His Majesty the Emperor Na- 
poleon renounces for himself, his suc- 
cessors and descendants, as well as for 
all the members of his family, all right 
of sovereignty and dominion, as well to 
the French empire, and the kingdom of 
Italy, as over every other country, 

Art. 2. Their Majesties the Emperor 


Napoleon and Maria Louisa shall retain. 


their titles{ind rank, to be enjoyed during 
their lives” The mother, the brothers, 
sisters, nephews and nieces, of the Em- 
peror, shall also retain, wherever’ they 
may reside, the titles of princes of his 
family. 


Art. 3. The Isle of Elba, adopted by 


his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon as the 
of his residence, shall form, 


is life, a separate principality, whic 

shall be possessed by him in full sove- 
reignty and property ; there shall be be- 
sides granted, in full property, to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, an annual revenue of 
2,000,000 francs, in rent charge, in the 
great book of France, of which 1,000,000 
shall be in reversion to the Empress. 

Art. 4. All the Powers engage to em- 
ploy their good offices to cause to be re- 
spected, by the Barbary Powers, the flag 
and the territory of the Isle of Elba; for 
which purpose the relations with the Bar- 

‘bary Powers shall be assimilated to those 
with France. 

Art. 5. The Duchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalla, shall be granted in 
full property and sovereignty to her Ma- 
jesty the Empress Maria Louisa; they 

‘shall pass to her son, and to his descen- 
dants in the right line. The Prince her 
son shall from henceforth take the title of 
Prince of Parma, Placentia and Guastalla. 

“Art. 6. There shall be reserved, in 
the territories hereby renounced, to: his 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, for him- 
self and his family, domains or: rent 
' charges in the great book of France, pro- 
ducing a revenue clear of all deductions 
and charges of 2,500,000 francs. These 
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domains or rents shall belong in fall pro. 
perty, and to be disposed of as they shall 
think fit, to the Princes and Princesses 
of his family, and shall be divided amon 
them in such a manner, that the revenue 
of each shall be in the following propor. 
tion, viz. 
- Fra ‘ 
To Madame, Mother ......... $00,000 
To King Joseph and his 
500,000, 
To King 200,000, 
To the Queen Hortense and: ; 
to her children 400,000 
To. King Jerome and his 
To the Princess Eliza......... 300,000. 
To the Princess Paulina...... 300,000 


2,500,000 

The Princes and Princesses of the House 
of the Emperor Napoleon shall retain, be- 
sides, their property, moveable and im- 
moveable of whatever nature it may be, 
which they shall possess by individual ‘or 
public right, and the rents of which they 
shall enjoy (also as individuals) in the 
great book of France, or in the Monte 
Napoleone of Milan. ~ es 

Art. 7. The annual pension of the 
Empress Josephine shall be reduced to 
1,000,000, in domains or in’inscriptions in 
the great book of France; she shall con- 
tinue to enjoy, in full property, all ‘her 
private property, moveable and immove- 
able, with power to dispose of it conform- 
able to the French laws. ef 

Art 8. There shall be granted. to 
Prince Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, a suite 
able establishment out of France. 

Art. 9. The property which his. Ma- 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon possesses in 
France, either as extraordinary, domain, 
or as private domain, shall remain attached 
to the Crown. Of the funds placed by the 
Emperor, either inthe great book of France, 
in the bank of France, in the Actions des 
Foréts, or in any other mamer, and which 
his Majesty abandons to the Crown, there 


shall be reserved a capital. which.shall not 


exceed 2,000,000, with a view of being ex- 
‘pended in gratifications in favour of pet- 
sons, whose names shall be contained in a 
list to be signed by the Emperor Napoleon, 
and which shall be transmitted to the 
French Government. pit 
Art. 10. - All the crown diamonds shall 
remain in France. 
Art. 11. His Majesty the Emperor 
Napoleon shall return to the treasury and 
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to the other public chests, all the sums 
and effects that shall have been taken out 
by his orders, with the exception of what 
has been appropriated from the civil list. 

Art. 12. The debts of the household 
of his majesty the Emperor Napoleon, 
such as they were on the day of the sig- 
nature of the present Treaty, shall be 
immediately delivered out of the arrears 
due by the public Treasury to the civil list, 
according to a list, which shall be signed 
by a commissioner appointed for that pur- 


se. 

rn 13. The obligation of the Monte 
Napoleone of Milan, towards all the credi- 
tors, whether Frenchmen or foreigners, 
shall be exactly fulfilled, and no change 
whatever shall take place in this tespect. 

Art. 14. There shall be given all the 
necessary passports for the free passage of 
his majesty the Emperor Napoleon, or of 
the Empress, the Princes and Princesses, 
and all the persons of their suites, who 
wish to accompany them, or to establish 
themselves out of France, as well as for the 
passage of all the equipages, horses, and 
effects belonging to them. ‘The Allied 
Powers shall, in consequence, furnish offi- 
cers and men for escorts. 

Art. 15. The French Imperial Guard 
shall furnish a detachment of from 1,200 
to 1,500 men, of all arms, to serve as an 
escort to the Emperor Napoleon, to St. 
Tropez, the place of his embarkation. 

Art. 16. There shall be furnished a 
corvette and the necessary transport ves- 
sels to convey to the place of his destina- 
tion his majesty the Emperor Napoleon 
and his household ; and the corvette shall 
belong, in full property, to his majesty 
the Emperor. 

Art. 17. The Emperor Napoleon shall 
be allowed to take with him and retain as 
his guard, 400 men, volunteers, as well 
officers, as sub-officers and soldiers, 

Art. 18. All Frenchmen who shall 
have followed the Emperor Napoleon or 
his family, shall be held to have forfeited 
their rights as such by not returning to 
France within three years ; unless they or 
he be comprised in the exceptions which 
the French Government reserves to itself 
to grant after the expiration of that term. 
_ Art. 19. The Polish troops of all arms, 
mm the service of France, shall be at liberty 
to return home, and shall retain their 
arms and baggage, as a testimony of their 
honourable services. The officers, sub- 
officers, and soldiers, shall retain the de- 
forations which haye been granted to 
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them, and the pensions annexed to those 
decorations. 

Art. 20. The high Allied Powers gua- 
rantee the execution of all the articles of 
the present Treaty, and engage to obtain 
that it shall be adopted and guaranteed by © 
France. 

Art. 21. The present Act shall be ra- 
tified, and the ratifications exchanged at 
Paris, within two days, or sooner, if pos- 
sible. 

Done at Paris, the 11th of April, 1814. 

(L.8.) The Prince De Merren- 

NICH. 
Cuaries Ropert Comte De 

NESSELRODE. 
Cuas, Auc. Baron De Har- 

DENBERG. 

CauLaincourt, 
(L.S.) Marshal Ney. 
(L.S.) Macponanp. 


No. 3.—Viscount Castlereagh to Earl 
Bathurst, 


Paris, Aprii 27, 1814. 
My Lord :—I have the honour to trans- 
mit to your lordship an act which I have 
this day executed here, containing the 
accession of Great Britain to certain parts 
of the Treaty lately concluded with re- 
spect to the family and person of Napo- 
leon Buonaparté.—I am, with great truth 

and regard, &c. CasTLEREAGH, 


(Inclosure in No. 3.) 


Whereas their imperial and royal ma+ 
jesties, the Emperor of Austria, king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, the Emperor of all 
the Russias, and the King of Prussia, have 
entered into a Treaty, concluded at Paris, 
on the 11th April of the present year, for 
the purpose of granting, for such respec- 
tive periods as in the said Treaty are men- 
tioned, to the person and family of Napo- 
leon Buonaparté, the possession in sove- 
reignty of the island of Elba, and the 
duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guas- 
talla, and for other purposes; which 
Treaty has been communicated to the 
Prince Regent of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the minis- 
ters of their imperial and royal majesties 
the Emperor of Austria, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, the Emperor of all the 
Russias, and the King of Prussia; who, 
in the name of their respective sovereigns, 
have jointly invited the Prince Regent to: 
accede to the same, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty : 

His royal highness the Prince Regent, 

(2 C) 


(L. S.) 
(L. S.) 
(L. S.) 
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having full knowledge of the contents of 
the said Treaty, accedes to the same, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
as far as respects the stipulations relative 
to the possession in sovereignty of the 
island of Elba, and also of the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. But his 
Royal Highness is not to be considered, 
by this Act of Accession, to have become 
a party, in the name of his Majesty, to any 
of the other provisions and stipulations 
contained therein. 

Given under my hand and seal, at Paris, 
this 27th day of April, 1814. By com: 
mand of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty. 


( Signed) CASTLEREAGH. 


_ Papers revaTinc To Genoa.] Lord 
Castlereagh presented, by command of 
the Prince Regent, the following — 


PAPERS to GENOA. 
No. 1.—Ezxtract.. 


London, December 28, 1813. 

I have the honour of inclosing some in- 
formation, communicated to me, respect- 
ing the disposition of the inhabitants of 
Genoa and Piedmont, and also the de- 
fenceless state of the enemy in those coun- 
tries. Between the time when this infor- 
mation was procured and the time you 
will receive this dispatch, material changes 
may have taken place in the state of the 
French forces; but it is not likely that the 
disposition: of the inhabitants will have 
altered. If any circumstances should 
occur which should encourage the inhabi- 
tants to rise against the Government of 
France, and more especially, if they 
should declare for the King of Sardinia, 
you will, upon receiving intelligence 
thereof, lose no time in giving every pos- 
sible assistance. You will, for this pur- 
pose, maintain a communication with the 
court of Cagliari and sir Edward Pellew. 
If the state of the force under your com- 
mand shall allow of it, you may send a 
detachment of troops, and soon accom- 
pany them yourself, if the state of Sicily 
will allow of your being so far removed 
from that kingdom. The main object 
should be the occupation of Genoa, or.at 
least of the two forts which command the 
entrance of the harbour. 

Provided it be clearly with the entire 
concurrence of the inhabitants, you may 
take possession of Genoa in the name and 
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on the behalf of his Sardinian Majesty, 


(Signed) | Batuursr, 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Wm. Bentinck, 


No. 2. 


Dijon, March 30, 1814, 

My Lord ;—This instruction will. be de. 
livered to your lordship by a courier of 
prince Metternich’s. 1 propose in a day 
or two to forward, by an English messen- 
ger, a military instruction which I have 
received for your lordship from lord 
Bathurst ; but as his lordship’s dispatch is 
framed upon a supposition that the opera-i 
tions are much further advanced in Italy 
than is the fact, the delay of this com. 
munication for a few days can be of no 
prejudice. 

Icannot dissemble from you lordship 
my disappointment, that the great supe- 
riority of force which the Allies possess 
over marshal Beauharnois has not, before 


this, produced the results which, for the © 


honour of the arms of the respective 
Powers, and the ulterior objects of the 
war, we were entitled to expect from such 
ample and extended means. In your 
lordship’s intercourse with the marshals 
Belgarde and Murat, you will not conceal 
from them that such are the sentiments of 
the British Government, and that we con- 
jure them, by union and exertion, no 
longer to suffer this great and command- 
ing army to be paralized by an enemy so 
much their inferior. 

As the object is to promote union, and 
put aside every minor consideration, I am 
to signify to your lordship the Prince 
Regent’s pleasure, that you do.make every 
effort to this effect by lending yourself to 
whatever measures may best tend to com- 
bine the exertions of the allied armies for 
the early repulsion of the enemy from 
Italy. For this purpose you will, to the 
utmost, conform to the views of marshal 
Belgarde, regulating at the same time 
your conduct towards marshal Murat upon 
principles of cordiality and confidence; 
and in order the better to effect this, and 
publicly to evince the desire felt by your 
Government zealously to unite their arms 
with his, your lordship will select an officer 
of suitable rank and military talents to 
reside at the Neapolitan head-quarters, 
whom you will direct to correspond with 
me, and with your lordship, as sir Robert 
Wiison at present does. . 

Your lordship is already fully apprized 
of the earnest interest the Prince Regent 
takes in the restoration of the King of 
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Sardinia and the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
to their ancient dominions ; you will give 
every aid to both, but you will studiously 
abstain from encouraging any measure 
which might commit your court, or the 
Allies, with respect to the ultimate dispo- 
sition of any of the other territories in the 
north of Italy, the destination of which 
must remain to be discussed upon a peace. 
I have, &c. 


(Signed) 
Lord William Bentinck. 


‘ 


CASTLEREAGH. 


No. 3.—(Extract.) 


Dijon, April $, 1814. 

In order to bring the Italian campaign 
to a speedy and successful result, it is 
essential that your lordship should con- 
sider your force merely as an auxiliary 
corps, and that you should accommodate 
it, as far as the safety of your army will 
permit, to the views and wishes of the 
Austrian commander in chief. It is from 
him your lordship will best learn what 
are the intentions of the Allies, including 
those of your own Government; and 
should your lordship find any difficulty: 
in the execution of this service, arising 
from what may appear to your lordship to 
be a departure, on the part of any member 
of the confederacy, from the true princi- 
ples of the alliance, your lordship will 
refer the matter for the opinion of the 
Austrian commander, avoiding as much as 
possible any separate discussions, which 
might interfere with the general union and 
necessary subordination which ought to 
pervade the whole. 

There is one subject further upon which 
Ideem it necessary to say a few words; 
not that I entertain the smallest doubts as 
to your lordship’s own conduct being regu- 
lated in strict conformity to the present 
system of your Government: but as your 
lordship very properly, and under orders 
from home, gave great countenance at a 
former period to the only system which, 
previous to the revival of the continent, 
could afford a prospect of shaking the 
power of France, it is the more necessary, 
now that a different and better order of 
things has arisen, to guard against any act 
or expression which might countenance 
an idea, that either your lordship or your 
court were actuated by views of separate 
interest, inconsistent with the arrangements 
Understood between the great Powers of 
Evrope. 

In your lordship’s Proclamation there 
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may, perhaps, be found an expression or 
two, which, separately taken, might create. 
an impression that your views of Italian 
liberation went to the form of the govern< 
ment as well as to the expulsion of the 
French ; bat taking its whole scope, and 
especially its opening and concluding 
paragraphs together, I cannot assent to 
the interpretation the dake of Campo- 
chiaro, on the part of his Government, 
has attempted to give it; but this and the 
incident of the colours, proves how neces- 
sary it is, surrounded as your lordship 
must be by individuals who wish for ano- 
ther system to be established in Italy, not 
to afford any plausible occasion or pretext 
for umbrage to those with whom we are 
acting. 
(Signed) CasTLEREAGH. 
Lord William Bentinck, 


(Paper referred to in No. 3.) 


Leghorn, March 14, 1814. © 

Irauians !~ Great Britain has landed 
her troops on your coasts; she offers you 
her assistance, in order to rescue you from 
the iron yoke of Buonaparté. Portugal, 
Spain, Sicily, and Holland, attest the 
liberal and disinterested principles which. 
animate that Power. 

Spain, by her persevering resolution, 
by her valour, and by the efforts of her 
ally, has succeeded in the most glorious | 
enterprize: the French have been driven 
from her territory ; her independence is 
secured, her civil liberty is established. - 

Sicily, protected by that same Power, 
succeeded in saving herself from the uni- 
versal deluge, by which she has suffered 
nothing ; through the beneficent disposi- 
tion of her Sovereign, she passes from 
slavery to freedom, and hastens to resume 
her ancient splendour among the inde- 
pendent nations. 

- Holland will speedily have attained the. 
same object : is, then, ltaly alone to remain 
under the yoke? Shall the Italians alone 
contend against Italians, in favour of a 
tyrant, and for the thraldom of their coun- 
try? Italians, hesitate no longer—be 
Italians, and let Italy in arms be con- - 
vinced, that the great cause of the country: 
is in her hands. 

Warriors of Italy ! you are not invited 
to join us, but you are invited to vindicate 

our own rights, and to be free. 

Only call, and we will hasten to your. 
relief; and then Italy, by our united 
efforts, shall become what she was in het: 
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most prosperous periods, and what Spain 
now is. 

(Signed) W. C. BEnTINcK, 
Commander in Chief of the British troops. 


No. 4. 


Genoa, April 27, 1814. 

My Lord ;—I have had the honour to 
inclose two Addresses from the inhabitants 
and trade of Genoa, representing the 
unanimous (I believe justly stated) desire 
of the Genoese to return to their ancient 
state; and praying the support of the 
British Government. 

As it was necessary that a provisional 
government should be established; that 
this government should be entirely Ge- 
noese; that it should be so conformable 
to the wishes of the people, as to receive 
their general support ; and thus to render 
unnecessary the interference of a British 
authority, or the presence of a British 
force; I have had no hesitation in pro- 
claiming the old form of government, and 
I have the honour of inclosing the Procla- 
mation, which will this day be published. 

The Genoese universally desire the re- 
storation of their ancient Republic. They 
dread, above all other arrangements, their 
annexation to Piedmont; to the inhabi- 
tants of which there always has existed a 
particular aversion. 

The people of Savona form an excep- 
tion to the general feeling. They desire 
to belong to Piedmont; their trade is 
direct with that country ; and it was the 
policy of the ancient Republic to sacrifice 
the commercial interests of Savona to those 
of Genoa, and they fear in consequence a 
renewal of the same exclusion. I have, &c. 

W. BEnTINcK. 

Viscount Castlereagh, &c. 


(Inclosure in No. 4.)—PRocLaMaTION. 


His Britannic Majesty’s army under my 
command, having driven the French from 
the territory of Genoa, it is become 
necessary to provide for the maintenance 
of good order, and for the government of 
this state. Considering that the general 
desire of the Genoese nation seems to be 
to return to that ancient government under 
which it enjoyed liberty, prosperity, and 
independence ; and considering, likewise, 


that this desire seems to be conformable 4 


to the principles recognized by the high 
Allied Powers, of restoring to all, their 
ancient rights and privileges; I declare, 

1. That the constitution of the Genoese 
Sates, such as it existed in 1797, with 
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those modifications which the general wish 
the public good, and the spirit of the ori. 
ginal constitution of 1576, seem to require 
is re-established. 

2. That the organic modifications, to. 
gether with the manner of forming the lists 
of eligible citizens, and the lesser and 
greater councils, shall be published as 
soon as possible. 

3. That a provisional Government, con. 
sisting of thirteen individuals, and formed 
into two colleges, as heretofore, shall im. 
mediately be appointed, and shall continue 
in office, until the Ist of January, 1815, 
when the two colleges shall be filled up to 
the number prescribed by the constitution, 

4, That this provisional Government 
shall assume and exercise the legislative 
and executive powers of the state, and 
shall fix upon some temporary system, 
either by continuing and modifying the 
existing laws, or by re-establishing and 
new-modelling the old, in the manner that 
shall appear to it expedient for the good 
of the state, and for the security of the 
citizens, of their persons, and of their pro- 
perties. 

5. That two-thirds of the lesser and 
greater councils shall appointed in. 
stantly ; the others shall be elected por- 
suant to the constitution, after the lists of 
eligible citizens shall have been framed, 

6. The two colleges shall propose to 
the two councils above mentioned, agreea- 
bly to the constitution, all the measures 
which they shall judge necessary for the 
entire re-establishment of the ancient form 
of government. 

And, in fulfilment of the present, I de- 
clare, by this Proclamation, that 

Seignor Girolamo Serra, President; and 
the Seignors Andrea de Ferrari, Agostino 
Parreto, Ippolito Durazzo, Gio. Carlo 
Brignole, Agostino Fiesco, Paolo Palla- 
vicini, Domenico Dealbertis, Giovanni 
Quartara, Marcello Massone, Giuseppe 
Fravega, Luca Solgri, Giuseppe Pandolfo, 
Senators, are elected to form the Provi+ 
sional Government of the Genoese state ; 
and I invite, and order all inhabitants, of 
every class and condition, to lend theit 
assistance and to yield obedience. 

Given in my head-quarters, Genoa, this 
26th April, 1814. W.C. Bentinck, 
~ Commander in Chief. 


No. 5.—Exitract. 


Paris, May 6th, 1814 
With respect to the arrangement your 
lordship has made for the provisional go- 
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vernment of Genoa, it is material that it 
should not be considered as prejudging 
the future system which it may be expe- 
dient to apply to that part of Europe. 
Your lordship will adopt such measures as 
may conciliate the feelings of the’ people ; 
but you will avoid referring to the ancient 
form of goverhment in terms which may 
excite disappointment, should considera- 
tions, arising out of the general interests, 
induce the adoption of a different arrange- 
ment. 

With respect to the measures to be 
adopted in the Milanese, I do not wish 
your lordship to continue general M‘Far- 
lane there now the Austrians have ad- 
vanced. It may complicate injuriously 
the concerns of Italy, any interference on 
the part of your lordship, placed at such 
a distance as you are from the seat of the 
allied councils; and I am desirous that 
your lordship should not take any steps to 
encourage the fermentation which at pre- 
sent seems to prevail in Italy on questions 
of government. 

(Signed ) CasTLEREAGH. 
Lord W, Bentinck, &c. 


No 6, 


Note presented by M. Pareto to Viscount 
Castlereagh at Paris.—(Translation.) 


The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Re- 
public of Genoa, has the honour to submit 
to his excellency Viscount Castlereagh, 
H. B. M. Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the following note : 

The great events which have recently 
taken place in Earope, and the magnani- 
mous resolutions announced by the high 
Allied Powers, have raised hopes amongst 
all people subjected in these latter years to 
French domination : those of the Genoese 
nation have no other tendency than that 
of recovering its former existence, which 
bas been momentarily suspended. 

These hopes, which the desire ofshaking 
off a yoke supported with impatience, has 
ever nourished, have augmented at the 
approach of the victorious armies of his 
Britannic Majesty. The Genoese, full ofan 
equal confidence in the benevolent disposi- 
tions of all the high Allied Powers, could not 
however but see, with the most lively joy, 
that their destiny was about to depend more 
Particularly upon that generous nation, 
with which they had uniformly had the 
most intimate connexion in industry and 
commerce. 

Enthusiasm, indeed, was at its height, 
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and the clamours of the people, and the 
declarations of the notables of the town, 
hastened perhaps the term of an useless 
resistance. Surely, indeed, the deliver- 
ance of Genoa was not the less assured, 
independent of these circumstances, in 
consequence of the triumphs of the Bri- 
tish arms. But it is honourable to the 
Genoese to have co-operated themselves 
in some degree to attain it, and to have 
loudly declared their wish to be restored 
to their ancient laws and independence, 
being still, as it were, under the bayonets 
of the French. 

This spontaneous wish is not only the 
general wish of the nation, it is become 
necessary to it. Placed in a territory 
narrow and barren, Genoa has only one 
means of subsistence, commerce with 
economy ; and by the concurrence of the 
neighbouring ports, this commerce can 
alone exist, depending upon a system of 
financial regulations, as little oppressive as 
possible, as they existed formerly. The 
ancient Genoese government was by its 
nature the least expensive and most 
economical of any government in Europe ; 
taxes were very light, and the imposts 
‘upon commerce scarcely any thing. In 
vain could they flatter themselves to pre- 
serve this system, if Genoa was ruled b 
any other form of government ; still less, 
were she united to any other country of 
greater extent, whose wants, without num- 
ber and without measure, would again 
crush this unhappy country ; which, 
weakened by fifteen years of immense 
losses, her interests sacrificed to those of 
foreigners, instead of seeing her wounds 
healed, would svon see the resources of 
her industry for ever destroyed, and her 
ruin completed. These serious consider- 
ations receive additional sanction from the 
long and happy experience which has 
been had of the order of things of which 
they implore the re-establishment: durin 
more than two centuries and a half, from 
1508 to 1797, it has constantly produced 
the happiness of the nation, which after 
long disturbances has found in it the re- 
pose which she sought in vain in other 
systems of administration. If some modi- 
fications respecting the condition of eligi- 
bility to public functions have appeared 
necessary, the result of a common accord, 
and of a perfect unanimity among all 
ranks of citizens, will only thereby be 
better secured. ‘ 

This accord and this unanimity have 


been proved by his excellency lord Ben- 
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tinck, who has acknowledged the legiti- 
mate expression of the national wish. He 
might equally have perceived what invin- 
cible repugnance foreign domination in- 
spired; the false reports of the re-union 
of Genoa with a neighbouring state, hav- 
ing been by chance circulated in the town, 
the consternation became general, and a 
day of festivity was converted into a day 
of mourning, until those apprehensions 
were allayed by the hope, which the 
repeated declarations of the high Powers 
could not fail to revive. 

In fact, the wishes of the Genoese are 
in entire conformity with the grand de- 
sign which has been the noble end of so 
many efforts, that of reconstructing upon 


jts ancient basis the social edifice of: 


Europe. The Republic of Genoa was 
not, until 1805, erased from the number 
of independent states, and that by an 
act of violence ; in truth, it never ceased 
to exist. Its union with France never hav- 
ing been acknowledged by the other Go- 
vernments, and still less by that of Great 
Britain, consequently the application of 
the principles established by the high 
Powers must, without doubt, apply to this 
Republic. It is even in proportion to the 
weakness of this small State that their 
magnanimity will more fully display itself. 

‘If, after motives of such high import- 
ance, one might hazard conjectures upon 
what appears in this respect to combine 
with the interests of Great Britain, the 
undersigned would permit himself to re- 
mark, that of all the modes of disposing 
of the state of Genoa, that of preserving 
the ancient Republic appears to offer the 
most useful chances. Genoa, re-united 
to a continental state, whatever it may be, 
might be exposed, in spite of itself, to the 
misfortunes of once more becoming the 
enemy of England. 

A State essentially maritime and pacific, 
supported by the powerful auspices of the 
British Government, it would be con- 
stantly friendly, and would never hazard 
seeing its best interests again committed 
by a continental government. In short, 


English commerce would no where find, ' 


in the rate of duties, such facilities as a 
government economical like that of Genoa, 
can offer. 

But it is unnecessary to insist upon 
similar considerations, since the illustrious 
commander of the British forces in Italy, 
possessed of the intentions of his Govern- 
ment, has already been, by bis procla- 
mation of the 26th April last, the worthy 
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channel of English génerosity. The Ge. 
noese Government consequently flatters 
itself that his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, in sanctioning what has alread 

been done in his name by lord Bentinck 

will deign to extend his benevolence to 
the Republic of Genoa, and his good 
offices with the high Allied Powers, to jn, 
duce them to acknowledge the re-esta. 
blishment, as well as the integrity and 
continuity of its territory, equally indis. 


-pensable, for its existence, and without 


which it cannot but. be precarious, 

The undersigned, in recommending the 
fate of his country to the liberal principles 
which so eminently distinguish the admi- 
nistration of viscount Castlereagh, &c, 

(Signed) Pareto, 

Paris, 11th May, 1814. - 


No. 7, 


Paper of Observations communicated 
by Mr. Pareto to Viscount Castlereagh 
at Paris, (Translation.)_ 

Paris, May 18, 1814. 

The observations respecting the state 
of Genoa, which his excellency viscount 
Castlereagh was pleased to communicate 
to the undersigned, in the audience of the 
10th inst., gave rise to reflections which it 
is thought right to submit to his excellency. 
The facts upon which these are founded 
can be verified by the English agents now 
at Genoa, and no doubt is entertained that 
they will be admitted to be in perfect 
conformity with what is herein stated. 

-His excellency seemed to think that if, 
in consequence of the arrangements which 
were to take place between the high 
Allied Powers, the state of Genoa were 
united to Piedmont, advantages would 
result from this arrangement sufficient to 
counterbalance the loss of its independence. 
He seemed to think that commerce would 
resume its course, industry its customary 
channels, and the whole country its ancient 
prosperity. 

The undersigned cannot abstain from 
observing, that from all the data-which 
the actual state of things and the mutual 
relations of the two countries can furnish, 
far from flattering himself that success 
will answer these hopes, he is persuaded 
that the union would be attended with 
consequences the most disastrous for the 
state of Genoa. 

In the first place the interests of the 
two countries are essentially different. 


-Piedmont is an agricultural country : the 
state of Genoa having only a narrow coast, 
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and sterile rocks, is necessarily a maritime 
and commercial state. In-Piedmont every 
thing depends on landed property (bien- 


_ fonds), and on territorial produce. At 


Genoa all depends on capital employed in 
commercial enterprizes, and the produc- 
tions of industry; independent of the 
general maxim, that commerce prospers 
best in free countries—a maxim so well 
known in England. It has been already 
observed to your excellency, that the 
species of commerce which is almost ex- 
clusively attended to at Genoa, is that of 
commission and of transit; which requir- 
ing the greatest facilities and the least 
possible shackles, is by its nature the most 
difficult to preserve. In the competition 
of neighbouring ports the preference which 


is given to one over the other depends: 


upon the duties less onerous, and the 
forms less restrictive, to which they are 
respectively subjected. The least aug- 
mentation of the duties on the smallest 
financial regulation is sufficient to divert 
this commerce from its ordinary course, 
and to convey itelsewhere. The expenses 
of a court, and of a military state, pro- 
ducing considerable taxes, it is easy to 
foresee that if the burthen falls chiefly 
upon commerce, the interests of the an- 
cient part of the nation cannot fail to out- 
weigh those of the less numerous part 
newly united; thus the loss of the com- 
merce of Genoa would be the infallible 
consequenee of this union. 
- Ifany thing need be added to the sub- 
version of the only means of existence of 
the country, the jealousy of the capital, 
towards a town whose rivalry she would 
fear, would still more speedily hasten its 
ruin. 

Genoa, despoiled of the advantages of 
being the centre of the government, and 
losing every year a part of its population, 
to increase that of Turin, would be con- 
stantly sacrificed to the latter: the ancient 
Piedmontese would fill all the places at 
Court, all the situations in the administra- 
tion, and the Genoese would gradually be 
absorbed. . 

Your excellency, in referring to the 
general interests of Europe, declared, that 
after the events which have so jong dis- 
turbed it, it became necessary to form 


. Powerful States, which should offer, by 


their extent, a sufficient guarantee against 
the enterprizes of France. | 

If the undersigned might be allowed, 
Upon such grand objects, to make any 
observation independent of the cessation 
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of the fears inspired by a system which is- 


for ever fallen, with the fall of its author, 
he sould remark, that it is not always the 
extent which forms the power of States: 


true power consists in union, concord, and- 


national spirit—that spirit certainly could 
not exist in the new amalgamation of two 
people divided by their character, by 
their habits, and by an invincible anti- 
pathy—the fruit of two centuries of poli- 
tical quarrels, Vain would be the attempt 
to make of them one nation—Far from 
uniting the means of force and defence, 
elements of discord only would be col- 
lected, and, perhaps, Piedmont alone 
would in herself be more powerful than if 
she were united to the state of Genoa; 
since, in case of war, the court of Turin 
would not have to contend at the same 
time against external enemies, and against 
her new sudjects impatient to shake off a 
yoke which necessity alone compels them 
to endure. On the other hand, in re-esta- 
blishing the ancient government of Genoa ; 
which, in spite of the menaces of France 
in 1795 and 1796, was never, so long as 
it had existence, the enemy of the courts 
of London and of Vienna; ard in the 
event of war, by placing this Government 
under the immediate protection of that 
amongst the Allied Powers, the most im- 
mediately interested in its preservation,— 
England, for instance,—the same end would 
be obtained, and which perhaps could not 
be attained by its union with Piedmont: 
the national spirit which, in the hypothesis 
of this union, would agitate the Genoese in 
a sense opposed to the Piedmontese go- 
vernment, or which at any rate would be 
entirely stifled, would, on the contrary, 
develope itself with the greatest vigour if 
the Republic were re-established, and 
would usefully succour the means of de- 
fence to be taken for the preservation of 
Italy against every attempt tending to 
renew the events which had taken place 
in it during these latter times. How could 
Genoa, a state purely maritime, having no 
other than commercial resources, united 
as much by gratitude as by interest to 
Great Britain, depart from that political 
system which could alone preserve her 
existence? Become in some respect an 
English city, she would, in time of peace, 
be the centre of British commerce in the 
Mediterranean, and in time of war, the 
asylum of her fleets: her port, the Gulf 
of Spezia, and that of Vado, offer, if there 
need any other pledge than her interest, 
the best guarantee that the British Govern- 
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ment could desire, without having re- 
course to a measure destructive to the 
country. 

His excellency remarked, in the last 
place, that the Genoese territory appeared 
too extensive for an establishment purely 
commercial ; Genoa, like the Hans Towns, 
might be restricted to a more confined 
territory. 

It may be matter of indifference for the 
commerce of the Hanseatic Towns, whe- 
ther they have or have not any territory, 
because, from their geographical position, 
they cannot be deprived of their com- 
merce; but it is far different with Genoa 
— it is the general entrepét of merchandize 
of every description. Genoa supplies the 
whole of Upper Italy, which extends 
westward, and which comprehends Pied- 
mont, the Milanese, and the States of 
Parma, Placentia, and Modena, with colo- 
nial articles, produce of the fisheries, and 
English or other manufactured goods. 
Her supplies extend as far as Switzerland, 
whence she receives in return, as well as 
from Germany, cloths and other articles, 
which she sends into Spain, Sicily, and 
Sardinia: it is therefore the transit which 
forms her commerce, and this transit 
would no longer pass through Genoa if a 
part of its territory were ceded to the 
neighbouring States: it would be the in- 
terest of these States to appropriate to 
themselves this commerce, and they could 
easily do it—the two rivers forming on 
each side situations favourable for commer- 


cial establishments, it would be sufficient 


for them to forbid the transit through their 


territory of every thing which came 
through Genoa, aud these new establish- 


ments would soon raise themselves upoa 


her ruins. 


Genoa, insuiated, borne down with 
wants, reduced by the enormous diminu- 
tion of its capital to its last resources, 
would not be able to recover itself; fur- 
ther, in adding to so many losses, that of its 
territory, Genca would have only a preca- 
rious existence ; whilst by preserving her 
in her present state, not only would her 
existence be secured, but also the wishes 


of the whole population of the State of 


every rank; for instance, those of Venti- 
miglia and of San Remo, would be 
accomplished, who have no other desire 
whatever than to remain united to their 
ancient familys 

In summing up the different observations 
which the undersigned has bad the honour 


‘tosubmit to his excellency viscount Castle- 
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reagh, he flatters himself that he has proved 
that the union of Genoa with Piedmont 
would bring with it the ruin of the former 
country, without any real assistance to the 
views of the high Allied Powers; that those 
views would be equally, nay better fulfilled, 
by the re-establishment of the Republic, 
and by suitable arrangements for securing 
in case of war, the occupancy of the pons 
and gulfs of Liguria; and, in short, thatit 
would beimpossible to separate Genoa from 
its territory, without destroying its com. 
merce and consequently without risking to 
complete that ruin which it was wished to 
avoid. The undersigned, &c. 
Viscount Castlereagh, 
&e. &e. &e. 


No. 


Vienna, December 7, 1814, 

My Lord; I have the honour to inclose 
for your lordship’s information, a copy of 
the Report of the Plenipotentiaries who 
have acted as a Commission for the affairs 
of Genoa. This Report has not yet been 
confirmed by the plenipotentiaries of the 
several Powers; but Ihave the pleasure to 
acquaint your lordship, that it is approved 
by the marquis de Brignioli, whois charged 
here with full powers from the Government 
of Genoa. I have every reason to hope, 
therefore, that however the Genoese might 
have preferred to have remained undera 
separate government, and with this reserve 
the approbation of their representative 
must be understood, that they will receive 
the proposed arrangement as a pledge of 
the earnest concern taken by the great 
Powers of Europe, and by their future 
Sovereign, in the establishment of their 
interests, both commercial and political, 
upon a solid and liberal footing ; and that 
they will particularly acknowledge the 
persevering protection which they have 
experienced from the Prince Regent, by 
whose arms they were delivered from the 
enemy, and through whose intervention 
they have been placed under the protec+ 
tion of an established constitution. 

Ihave, &c. CASTLEREAGH, 
Earl Bathurst, &c. &c. 


(Inclosures in No. $.)—Translation. 
Projét of the General Report. 

. Vienna, December 1, 1814 
The undersigned Austrian, English, and 
French Plenipotentiaries, charged by the 
Protocole of the conference of the 13th 
November 1814, to introduce the marquis 
de St. Marsan, and the count de Ross), 
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Sardinian plenipotentiaries, in the charac- 
ter of commissaries, at their intervention, 
to the marquis de Brignoles, deputy from 
Genoa, with a yiew of concerting, under 
such intervention, a plan, calculated at 
once, to establish the union of Genoa with 
the dominions of his majesty the king of 
Sardinia, and the declaring Genoa a free 
port, upon such solid and liberal bases, as 
shall be conformable to the general views 
of the Powers, and to the reciprocal inte- 
rest of the dominions of his. majesty the 
king of Sardinia, and of the state of 
Genoa; have, according to the wish of 
the same Protocol, called Messrs. ce St. 
Marsan, de Rossi, and de Brignoles, to the 
conferences respecting the means of con- 
ciliation stated, in order to draw up a 
projét comprizing all the several disposi- 
tiens regulated to the mutual satisfaction 
of the plenipotentiaries of his Sardinian 
Majesty on one part, and of the deputy 
from Genoa on the other. M. de St. 
Marsan, and M. de Rossi, opened the busi- 
ness, by presenting a plan of concessions 
which his Sardinian Majesty was willing 
to make to his new subjects. M. de Bri- 
gnoles also presented projects.and observa- 
tions, stating, at the same time, what were 
the wishes of his compatriots. The ple- 
nipotentiaries were diligently employed 
in accommodating the proposals of the 
Sardinian envoys, to those of the deputy 
from Genoa, by carefully modifying the 


' demands of the Genoese, and the conces- 


sions of his Sardinian Majesty. 


In this they obeyed the dictates of their 


sincere wishes for the repose of Italy, of 
their respect for his Sardinian Majesty, 
and of the good-will which they bear to 
the Genoese. 

This day the plenipotentiaries present 
terms, which will satisfy, as far as can be 
expected, every interest, and which have 
teceived the approbation of the envoys of 
his Sardinian Majesty, and their own. 
The marquis de Brignoles declared, that, 
under the circumstances in which his 
country is placed, it appeared to him, that 
the terms granted her, would meet the 
wishes of his fellow-citizens. Neverthe- 
less, count Alexis de Noailles, plenipoten- 
tiary of France, after stating that nothing 
could be more suitable to the intentions 
of his Sovereign, than the happy termina- 
tion of this affair; and after affirming, 
that he acquiesced in all the above ar- 
Tangements, declared, that he would not 
subscribe to them, except with an under- 
standing, that they constituted part of ihe 

( VOL. XXX. ) 
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arrangements to be made in Italy, in con- 
cert with France. 

The terms, therefore, now presented, 
will be found to agree with the wishes of 
the High Powers, as set forth in the Arti- 
cles of the Treaty of Paris, and-in the 
Protocol of November 13th, concerning 
the free port and the union of Genoa, upon 
solid and liberal bases. They guarantee 
the public debt, and grant to the city of 
Genoa, a senate or judiciary body, a trie 
bunal of commerce, and a municipal au- 
thority. They protect all the publi¢ 
establishments of instruction and of cha- 
rity, and assure them aid. The King will 
support the university, the college, the 
schools, the hospitals, and all the founda- 
tions that have for their object the pro- 
sperity of his Genoese subjects. The no- 
bility preserve their privileges; all the 
Genoese subjects are placed on a footing 
with the ancient subjects of the king of 
Sardinia. The ranks and degrees are pre- 
served. The condition of the civil officers 
shall be taken into consideration. The 
legal pensions to be continued. The 
King will give currency to the Genoese 
coins, and attend to the concerns of the 
Bank of St. George. Finally, the King 
intends forming a Genoese company of 
body guards. 

The pienipotentiaries, after approving 
these terms, did not imagine they had yet 
brought their labours to a period. In 
order to consolidate, and render the ces- 
sion, as it were, final, there remained still 
a variety of points to settle. 

1. The solemn recognition of the here« 
ditary right of the House of Sardinia, 
from male to male, in the royal branch, 
and in that of Savoy-Carignan. 2. The 
determination, by the High Powers, of 
the title, which, at the instance of the 
Genoese, his Sardinian Majesty is to re- 
Ceive on taking possession of the domi- 
nions of Genoa. 3. Finally, the fate of 
the imperial fiefs, ceded by two treaties, 
and now under the provisional government 
of Genoa. These points were made the 
subject of three separate reports. 

(Signed) Count Atexis 

The Baron De Binper. 


Projét of the Report.—No. 1.—Conpitions, 
Vienna, Dec. 1, 1814. 

The undersigned plenipotentiaries pre- 

sent, in the’ Act hereunto annexed, the 

oe D} granted by his Sardinian Ma- 
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jesty to his Genoese subjects, pursuant to 
the intentions of the Treaty of Paris, and 
to the wishes of the plenipotentiaries of 
the eight Powers. In proposing to their 
excellencies to adopt the present adjust- 
ment, which appears to satisfy the wishes 
and interests of all parties concerned, they 
submit to them the propriety of inserting 
in the Protocol, about to be drawn up, 
the guarantees necessary for securing to 
. the Gencese subjects of his Sardinian Ma- 
jesty the perpetual enjoyment of the ad- 
vantages granted. them. 
(Signed) Count Atexts pg 
Ciancarty. 
BInver. 


Projét of the Anticies agreed upon by the 
Plentpotentiaries. 


~ Vienna, Dec. 1, 1814. 

Art. 1. The Genoese shall, in every 
respect, be assimilated to the other sub- 
jects of the King; they shall, in common 
with them, participate in the civil, judi- 
ciary, military, and diplomatic employ- 
ments of the monarchy; and, excepting 
those privileges which are hereinafter 
granted and secured to them, they shall 
be subjected to the same laws and regula- 
tions, with such modifications as his Ma- 
jesty shall deem expedient. The Genoese 
nobility, like that of the other parts of the 
monarchy, shall be admissible to the 
great offices and places at court. 

Art. 2. The Genoese military, now 
composing the Genoese troops, shali be 
incorporated with the royal troops. The 
commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers shall preserve their respective grades. 

Art. 3.. The coat of arms of the city 

of Genoa shal] constitute a part of that of 
the King, and her colours receive a place 
in the flag of his Majesty. 
Art. 4, The free port of Genoa to: be 
re-established, under those regulations 
which were in force during the former 
Genoese government. The goods im- 
ported into the free port, when én ¢ransitu 
through the King’s dominions, shall have 
every facility allowed them by his Ma- 
jesty, provided such precautions be ob- 
served as bis Majesty shall judge proper, 
to prevent those goods from being unlaw- 
fully sold, or consumed, in the interior. 
They shall only be subject to a moderate 
duty. 

Art. 5. -In every district having an 
intendant, there shall be established a 
provincial council, composed of thirty 
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members, chosen from among the notables 
of the different classes, and out of a figt 
of 300 of the most respectable in each 
district. They shall be appointed, in the 
first instance, by the King, and replaced 
after the same manner, one-fifth of them 
going out of office every two years. The 
lot to decide, as to the first four-fifths 
vacating their offices. The organization 
of these offices to be regulated by hig 
Majesty. The president nominated by 
the King need not be elected from among 
those sitting in the council; in which case 
he shall be entitled to no vote. It shall 
not be lawful to: ré-elect members until 
four years after they have gone out of 
office. The council to attend solely to 
the wants and claims of the communities 
in its district, concerning their administra. 
tion, and to make representations on this 
subject. It shall, every year, assemble 
in the principal place of the district, ata 
time and for a term to be fixed by his 
Majesty. ‘The King may convene it, of 
course, whenever he judges it expedient. 
The intendant of the province, or the 
person officiating for him, shall, of right, 
attend the sittings in the capacity of 
King’s Commissary. Should the necessi- 
ties of the state demand the levying of fresh 
imposts, the King shall call together the 
different provincial councils in any town 
of the ancient territory of Genoa which 
his Majesty may appoint, and under the 
presidency of any person he may have 
delegated to that effect. If the President 
be not one of those who have seats in the 
councils, he shall not be entitled to a de- 
liberative vote. No edict directing any 
extraordinary impost, shall be sent by the 
King to the senate of Genoa for the pur- 
pose of being registered, until it has been 
approved by the votes of the above pro- 
vincial councils. The majority of one 
voice shall be sufficient to determine the 
vote of the provincial councils, either se 
parately assembled or united. 3 

Art. 6. The maximum of imposts 
which it shall be lawful for his Majesty to 
establish in the state of Genoa, without 
consulting the provincial councils, united 
in a body, shall not exceed the proportion 
‘at present established for the other parts 
of his dominions. The imposts at present 
collected, shall be regulated by this 
standard ; and his Majesty reserves to him- 
self to make such provisions as his wisdom 
and his goodness towards his Genoese 
subjects may suggest to him, respecting 
what ought be assessed upon the ground 
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yents or on the direct or indirect taxes. 
The maximum of imposts. being thus 
settled, should at any time the occasions 
of the State require the levying of fresh 
tmpositions or of extraordinary taxes, his 
Majesty shall apply for the approving 
vote of the provincial councils with respect 
to the amount which he may judge expe- 
dient to. propose, and to the .particular 
kind of impost to be established. 

Art. 7. .The public debt, such as it 
legally existed under the last French go- 
vernment, is guaranteed. 


Art. 8. The civil and military pensions: 


granted by the State, pursuant to law, and 
to the established regulations, to continue 
to be paid to all the Genoese subjects in- 
habiting his Majesty’s dominions; as also, 
on the same condition, those granted to 
ecclesiastics, or late members of religious 
houses of both sexes; no less than those 
which, under the description of succours, 
were granted by the French government 
to Genoese nobles. 


. Art.9. There shall be formed at Genoa 


a grand \wdiciary body, or supreme tri- 
bunal, having the same authority and 
privileges as those of Turin, of Savoy, and 
of Nice, and, like them, bearing the name 
of Senate. 

Art. 10. The current gold and silver 
coins of the late state of Genoa, now in 
circulation, to be a legal tender at the 
public offices, in common with the coins 
of Piedmont. 

Art. 11. The levies of recruits, called 
provincial, not to exceed, in the country 
of Genoa, the proportion of those which 
shall take place in the other dominions of 
his Majesty. The naval service shall be 
accounted the same as the land service. 

Art. 12, His Majesty intends to raise 
a Genoese company of body-guards, which 
is to form a fourth company of his guards, 

Art. 13. His Majesty designs to esta- 
blish at Genoa, at own-body, composed of 
forty nobles, of twenty Bourgeois, living 
on their fortunes, or exercising liberal arts, 
and of twenty of the principal merchants, 
They are to be chosen, in the first instance, 
by the King himself, and the vacancies to 
be filled up by elections of the body itself, 
subject to the approbation of the King: 
This body will be furnished with parti- 
cular regulations by the King relatively 
to its residence and the division of its la- 
bours. The presidents to take the title of 
Syndics, and to be chosen from among 
the members. The King, however, re- 
ferves to himself, that he shall deem it 
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expedient to appoint, as president over 
this town-body, a person of high distinc- 
tion.” The town-body will have to attend 
to the administration of the revenues of 
the town, to the superintendence of its 
petty police, and to the care of its public 
charities. A commissary of the King to 
assist at the meetings and deliberations of 
the town-body. The members of this 
body to be dressed in a particular habit, 
and the syndics to have the privilege of 
wearing the same gown as the presidents 
of tribunals, 

Art. 14. The University of Genoa to 
be maintained, and to enjoy the same pri- 
vileges as that of Turin. His Majesty will 
devise the means of providing for its wants, 
His Majesty will also take this establish- 
ment under his particular protection, as 
likewise the other institutions of instruc. 
tion, of education, of belles-lettres, and 
of charity, which shall also be maintain- 
ed. His Majesty will preserve, in favour 
of his Genoese subjects, the exhibitions 
founded for them in the college called the. 
the Lyceum, at the expense of the Go- 
vernment, reserving to himself to adopt, 
in this respect, such regulations as he shall 
judge expedient.. 

Art. 15. His Majesty will preserve, at 
Genoa, a Tribunal and a Chamber of Com- 
merce, and continue them in the exer- 
cise of the duties attached to these two 
establishments. 

Art. 16. His Majesty will take into 
particular consideration the situation of 


the civil officers now employed in the 


state of Genoa. 2 
Art. 17. His Majesty will receive the 
plans and proposals that shall be presented 
to him respecting the means of re-estab- 
lishing the Bank of St. George. — 
(Signed) Count Atexis pE NoAlLues. 
CLANCaRTY. 
BinDeEr. 


Projét of a Report.—No. 2.—HEREDITARY 
Ricut. 


+ Vienna, December 1, 1814. 
Notwithstanding the order of succes- - 
sion established in the House of Savoy is 
general, as to the dominions possessed by 
that House, and that it must thence follow, 
that it is likewise maintained with respect 
to the new provinces which his majesty 
the King of Sardinia acquires by consent 
of the Powers, yet it has appeared to us 
expedient to propose, repeat, and apply 
it to the country of Genoa, in general 
terms, and without referring to the dif- 
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ferent Treaties that have extended it to 


any particular country which either is, or 


has been, under the domination of his ma- 
jesty the King of Sardinia. 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries pro- 
pose to couch the said article in the fol- 
Jowing terms : 

The States, &c. united in perpetuity to 
the States of his Sardinian Majesty, for the 
~— of being, like them, possessed by 

im in full property, sovereignty and 
hereditary right, from male to male, ac- 
cording to the order of primogeniture, in 
the two branches of his House, namely, 
the branch royal and the branch of Savoy 
Carignan. 

(Signed) Count Atexts pe Noattugs. 

Cuancarry. 
Baron De Binder. 


Projét of a Report.—No. 3.—Tite. 


Vienna, December 1, 1814, 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries sub- 
mit to the high Powers, the wish of the 
Genoese, who demand that his Sardinian 
Majesty should take the title of King of 
Liguria. The Plenipotentiaries observed, 
that the King of Sardinia is invested with 
the title of Duke, as sovereign of Savoy, 
and with the title of Prince, as sovereign 
of the dominions of Piedmont. They 
thought that the respect due to those 


countries, would not permit the State of | 


Genoa to be erected into a kingdom, and 
therefore proposed, that the title of Duke 
of Genoa, which, in fact, was that of the 
Doge of the late Republic of Genoa, 
ought to be conferred by the Protocol 
upon his Sardinian Majesty, with a view 
of being added to those which his Majesty 
usually takes. The Plenipotentiaries were 
of opinion, that it would answer several 
good purposes to obliterate the recollec- 
tion of the name of Liguria. 
(Signed) Count Arexts pz Noaites. 
CLANCARTY. 
Baron De Binper. 
Projét of a Report.—No. 
Fiers. 
Vienna, December 1, 1814. 
The undersigned Plenipotehtiaries have 


deemed it their duty to present to the 
high Powers their ideas concerning the 


fiefs called Imperial, which, at this mo- |. 


ment, are under the administration of the 
Provisional Government of the States of 
Genoa. The Plenipotentiaries observed, 


that by the Treaty of Campo Formio, and 
by that of Luneville, his Imperial Majesty 
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of Austria renounces entirely the posses.’ 
sion of the said fiefs, and that they are 
finally incorporated with the Ligurian 
territory. 

In the former Treaty, bis Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty stipulates, in his 
name, promises his good offices with the 
Germanic body; and in the second, hig 
Apostolic Majesty stipulates, in his name, 
and in the name of the Germanic empire, 

The Pienipotentiaries have taken into 
consideration: 1. The formal cession ex. 
pressed in the above-mentioned Treaties, 
2. The ancient claims of the House of 
Savoy to the said fiefs, which that House 
has never renounced. 3. The situation 
of the said fiefs, and the intention, recog. 
nised by the high Powers, of destroying 
every subject of dispute and misunder. 
standing, and of uniting, as much as pos. 
sible, under one domination, the countries 
enclosed in others, 

The Plenipotentiaries, after weighing 
these considerations and the consequences 
of the Treaties referred to, have judged it 
expedient to propose to the high Powers 
to guarantee to his Sardinian Majesty the 
possession of the above fiefs, inviting the 
King of Sardinia to extend to the said 
countries the immunities which his Ma- 
jesty has granted to his Genoese subjects. 

Count Atexis De 
CLANcaRTY. 


Le Baron De Brinper. 
No. 9. 


Vienna, December 18, 1814. 

My Lord ;—I inclose a copy of a letter 
addressed by me to sir J. Dalrymple, com- 
manding his Majesty’s forces at Genoa, 
with several inclosures, directing him, in 
conformity to the decision of the Powers 
who signed the Peace of Paris, to deliver 
over the provisional government of Genoa 
to the King of Sardinia, or to such persons 
as his Majesty may appoint to receive the 
same. I annex a protest received from 
the existing Provisional Government; I 
have every reason to hope, however, that 
the arrangement made will be favourably 
received, I have, &c. 
CASTLEREAGH 
Earl Bathurst, &c, 


(First Inclosure in No. 9.) 


Vienna, December 17, 1814. 

Sir ;—You will receive inclosed the 
final decision of the Powers who signed 
the Treaty of Paris, annexing the state o 
Genva, under certain conditions, to the 
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Crown of Sardinia, The accompanying 
paper, bearing this date, declares his Sar- 
dinian Majesty’s assent to these conditions, 
as the basis upon which the said Powers 
have agreed forthwith to intrust to his 
Majesty the provisional government of 
Genoa, preparatory to the sovereignty 
being formally assigned to his Majesty 
by a treaty to be hereafter executed. 
am consequently to signify to you the 
Prince Regent’s pleasure, that you do take 
the necessary measures, in concert with 
the existing Provisional Government, to 
deliver over the same, in conformity to the 
decision above mentioned, to the King of 
Sardinia, or to such person as his Sardinian 
Majesty may appoint to take charge 
thereof; continuing yourself to act with 
the troops under your command as an 
auxiliary corps, at the disposal of his Sar- 
dinian Majesty, till you receive further 
orders, 

You will carry these orders into execu- 
tion, in the manner you may find likely 
to prove most acceptable to the existing 
Genoese authorities. The deep interest 
the Prince Regent takes, and will continue 
to take, in the happiness and future wel- 
fare of the people of Genoa, has rendered 
it a grateful part of my duty to watch over 
their interests from the moment the British 
arms were so fortunate as to be the instru- 
ments of their deliverance from the op- 
pression of the enemy. I have regretted, 
in common with the ministers of the other 
Powers, that we could not, without intro- 
ducing weakness, and consequently in- 
security, into the Italian arrangement, 
meet that desire to preserve a separate 
existence which we had reason to suppose 
prevailed among the people of Genoa : but 
we persuade ourselves that we have pro- 
vided more effectually for their future 
security, and not the less liberally for their 
commercial prosperity, in the system 
adopted, 

In the liberality of the King of Sardinia, 
whose desire to meet, as far as possible, 
the wishes of the Genoese people, has in 
all these arrangements gone before the 
desires of the Powers, the state of Genoa 
has the surest pledge, that they are about 
to be placed upon fixed and liberal prin- 
Ciples under the protection of a paternal 
Sovereign. Under these circumstances I 
‘trust the people of Genoa of all classes 
will receive this arrangement as_benefi- 
cially intended for their welfare, and that 
they will conform cheerfully to what has 
Appeared most conducive to their interests, 
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as combined with those of the rest of 
Europe. I have, &c. 

CasTLEREAGH. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Dalrymple. 


(Second Inclosure in No. 9 )—Translation. 


Extract of the Protocol of the 10th of De- 
cember, 1514. 


To leave no doubt on the order of suc- 
cession to be established for the States of 
Genoa, the Powers who signed the Treaty 
of Paris have agreed, that the article on 
this subject should be conceived ‘in the 
following terms: The States which com- 
posed the former Republic of Genoa are 
united in perpetuity to the States of his 
Sardinian Majesty, to be like them pos- 
sessed in perpetuity by him and his heirs 
male, in order of primogeniture, in the 
two branches of his House, namely, the. 
branch royal, and the branch of Savoy 
Carignan. 


(Third Inclosure in No. 9)—Translation. 


Extract of the Protocol of the 10th of 
December, 1814. 


The Plenipotentiaries have taken into 
consideration the desire of the Genoese, 
that his Sardinian Majesty should take the 
title of King of Sardinia. 

The Plenipotentiaries observed, that the 
King of Sardinia is invested with the title 
of Duke, as sovereign of Savoy, with the * 
title of Prince, as sovereign of the States 
of Piedmont. They conceived that the 
consideration due to the above-mentioned 
countries would not allow the erection of 
the State of Genoa into a kingdom ; and 
they propose that the title of Duke of 
Genoa, which was in fact that of the Doge 
of the ancient Republic of Genoa, shall 
be conferred on his Sardinian Majesty, to 
be annexed to the titles commonly used 
by his Majesty. j 

This proposition of the Plenipotentiaries 
was approved in the conference of the 
10th instant. 


(Fourth Inclosure in No. 9.)—Translation. 


Extract of the Protocol of the Sitting of 
the 12th of December, 1814. 


The Powers who signed the Treaty of 
Paris, desiring to insure the tranquillity 
of Italy by a just repartition of forces 
between the Powers of that part of Eu- 
rope, had agreed to give to the posses- 
sions of his Sardinian Majesty an increase 
of territory, by the departments forming 
the ancient republic of Genoa, reserving 
to themselves to stipulate in favour of the 
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. inhabitants, conditions tending to gua- 
_yantee their future prosperity. . The Ple- 
nipotentiaries of the said Powers occupied 
themselves with the subject, in the first 
instance, upon the opening of the Con- 
gress, by establishing a Commission for 
regulating with the Plenipotentiaries of 
his Sardinian Majesty, and the deputies 
of Genoa, whatever might have relation 
to this object. The labours of this Com- 
mission have received their approbation, 
and they have found that the conditions 


put forward by the said Commission were | 


conformable to the tenour of the Treaty 
of Paris, and were founded on a solid and 
liberal basis. Desirous now to accelerate 
as much as possible the annexation of the 
states of Genoa to those of his Sardinian 
Majesty, and wishing at the same time to 
give. this Sovereign an unequivocal proof 
of their confidence, the Powers who 
signed the Treaty of Paris have resolved 
to put his Majesty in possession of the 
said states, as soon as he shall have given 
his formal concurrence to the above-men- 
tioned conditions, as stated in the ac- 
companying enclosures, reserving to them- 
selves the disposal of the Imperial Fiels, 
which were part of the former Ligurian 
Republic, and which are at this moment 
under the administration of the Provi- 
sional Government of the states ef Genoa. 
To prevent, however, the difficulties which 
might occur from. the partial administra- 
tion of the said Fiefs, as placed between 
the states of Genoa and Piedmont, it has 
been agreed, that they shall likewise be 
provisionally occupied, until the defini- 
tive Treaty, by the authorities whom his 
Sardinian Majesty shall entrust with the 
administration of the states of Genoa. It 
has been fixed upon, that the Prince de 
Metternich, first plenipotentiary of the 
Emperor of Austria, should be authorized 
to make known these determinations to 
the plenipotentiaries of his Sardinian Ma- 
jesty, and to invite them to give the re- 
quired concurrence, in case they are fur- 
nished with powers to that effect. 


(Fifth Inclosure,. No. 9.)-—~—Translation. 


Extract from the Protocol of the Con- 
ference of the 14th December, 1814. 
The sittings opened by reading the mi- 

nutes of that of the 10th December, which 

were signed and approved. It was re- 
solved that in order to bring to a close 
the question of the reunion of Genoa to 

Piedmont, Prince Metternich should be 


sequested to apply to the Marquis de St.. 
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Marsan, for his full powers, and for the 
Act of Accession of his Court to the Stipue 
lations of the Treaty of Paris, and to the _ 
different arrangements which had been 
taken to realise and complete these stipu. 


lations: and it was agreed, that’ when 


Monsieur de St.. Marsan should. deliver 
the said instrument, it should be comma. 
nicated to all the members of this meeting, 


(Sixth Inclosure ii No. 9.)—Translation, 


i Vienta, 15th December, 1814. 
Sir ;—The Plenipotentiaries of the 
Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris 
have authorized me, by a resolution de- 
clared at their sitting of the LOth of this 
month, to communicate to you, Sir, the 
conditions and the restrictions which are 
to serve as bases in the annexation of 
those departments which formed the 
ancient Republic of Genoa, to the pos 
sessions of his majesty the King of Bar- 
darnia, conformably to the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Paris. I acquit myself of 
this communication, by transmitting to 
your excellency, the extract of the ac- 
companying Protocol, to which are an- 
nexed the conditions approved of by the 
Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris, 
(Signed) METTERNICH, 
The Marquis de St. Marsan. 


(Seventh Inclosure in No. 9.)—Translation. 
Act of Accession of his Sardinian Majesty. 


Vienna, December 17, 1814 

The undersigned, his Sardiniam Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiaries at the Congress 
of Vienna, in virtue ofthe full powers of 
their Sovereign, which they have pre- 
sented upon the invitation conveyed in 
the Declaration, which was published on 
the Ist of November last by the Powers 
who signed the Treaty of Paris of the 30th 
of May of the present year; and the 
Marquis de St. Marsan in particular, -in 
virtue of special and most ample full 
powers from his said Majesty the King of. 
Sardinia, for negociating, agreeing 0m 
and accepting all the conditions relative 
to the annexation of the States. of Genoa 
to those of his Majesty, which full powers 
he presents in original, to give, by the 
present Act, an accession formal, entire, 
and without restriction, to the conditions 


contained in the three papers annexed 


hereto, which they -have signed for this 
purpose, and. which are entirely in con 
formity with the papers annexed to the 
extract of the Protocol ,of the sitting of 
the 12th instant, which the Prince 4¢ 
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Metternich has transmitted to the under- 7 


signed. 

They accede, in the name of their Sove- 
reign, to these conditions of the annexa- 
tion of the departments composing the 
ancient Republic of Genoa, to the other 
possessions of his Majesty—an aggrandise- 
ment, the object of which is to establish 
a just repartition of forces in Italy, which 
may insure its tranquillity, and testify to 
the high Powers the acknowledgment of 
their Sovereign, both for the above-men- 
tioned annexation, and for the mark of 
confidence which they give him, by 
putting him in immediate possession of 
his new States. 

They consent to the reservation made 
with respect to the Imperial Fiefs which 
formed part of the former Ligurian Re- 
public, and which are now under the ad- 
ministration of the Government of Genoa, 
the disposal of which the Powers have 
declared their wish to reserve to them- 
selves; and that they shall only be pro- 
visionally occupied ahd governed by the 
administration of the King, which shall 
be established at Genoa until the defini- 
live treaty; declaring, at the same time, 
that they do not intend thereby to pre- 
judge in any wise the claims which his 
majesty the King of Sardinia may have 
upon these Fiefs, and which bis Majesty 
reserves to himself the right to make good. 

In testimony whereof, they. liave signed 
the present Act, antl each of the an- 
nexed Papers, separately, and have af- 
fixed thereto the impression of their arms. 
Done at Vienna, the 17th December, 1314. 


Atruecopy. 


(Signed) Le Marquis De St. Marsan, 
Le Comte Ross. 


(Eighth Inclosure in No. 9.)—Translation. 


Vienna, December 10, 1814. 
My lord ;—I have the honour to trans- 
mit herewith to your excellency, the 
copy of a note which the Government of 
Genoa, by its dispatch, dated the 23d of 
November last, ordered me to lay before 
their excellencies the ambassadors and 
ministers assembled at the Congress. I 
seize with avidity this opportunity to 
offer to your exceliency this fresh homage 
of my highest consideration. 


The minister of the Government : of 
Genoa, - 


(Signed) Le Marquis Dz Brienot. 
Lord Castlereagh. 
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(Ninth Inclosure in No. 9.)—Translation. 
- Protest of the Government of Genoa. 


Vienna, December 10, 1814. ° 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from Genoa, 
has the honour to lay before their excel- 
lencies the Ambassadors and Ministers ~ 
assembled at the Congress, the Declara- 
tion which his Government transmitted to 
him for the eventual case which has unfor- 
tunately occurred, of the note of the 3rd 
of October having produced no éffect. 

Nothing can equal the respect and ve- 
neration with which the Genoese Govern- 
ment is penetrated for this illustrious as- 
sembly: but nothing at the same time’ can 
prevent his acquitting himself of what he 
owes to his conscience, to his honour, and 
to his fellow-citizens, to protest against 
all resolutions contrary to their rights and 
independence. His demands are ‘founded 
on the most respectable titles ; a political 
existence old as the origin of many mo- 
narchies ; treaties without number during 
a long succession of-ages, with the prin- 
cipal courts of the world; the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, (basis of that of Paris) 
wherein the Republic of Genoa concurred 
formally with them in the reciprocal 
guarantee of their possessions: the evi- 
dent nullity of its annexation to an em: 
pire which was usurped and is destroyed ; 
an independent administration since that 
period with all the marks of sovereignty, 
and without the opposition of any one 
thereto ; and what is much more, the im- 
mortal declarations of the high Allied 
Powers. The town of Chaumont and of 
Chatillon-sur-Seine are yet resounding 
with the noble assurances, that nations 
should henceforth respect their reciprocal 
independence ;_ that no more political 
edifices should be built upon the ruins of 
states formerly independent and happy ; 
that the alliance of the most powerful mo- 
narchs of the earth had for its object to 
prevent those invasions which for so 
many years past had desolated the world ; 
and that at length a general peace, the due 
effect of their alliances and their victories, 
would insure the rights, the independence, 
and the liberty of all nations. 

The justice of the Governments which 
have guaranteed these tutelary maxims, 
may be tardy, but the result will, sooner 
or later, be accomplished. The duty of 
states which are ill known and feeble, is 
to invoke it incessantly, and to wait for it 
with confidence and courage. 
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The undersigned most respectfully de- 
mands, that the present declaration may 


be inserted in the Protocol of the Congress, | 


and he has the honour to offer to their 
excellencies the homage of his highest 
consideration. 

(Signed) The Marquis Bricnott. 
No. 10.—Exrract. 


Turin, January 24, 1815. 
Major Andrews reached this place on 
the 18th, and continued his journey on 
the same day to Genoa with your lord- 
ship’s letter to sir John Dalrymple. Count 
Revel has succeeded admirably since he 
has been at Genoa ; and the King has re- 


ceived deputations from all classes and all. 


parts of the Genoese territory. Yesterday 
he gave audience to a deputation of the 
very bighest rank, and was addressed in a 
most flattering discourse, of which I shall 
have the honour of enclosing a copy if I 
can procure it in time. Ihave, &c. 
Viscount Castlereagh, W. Hint, 
&c. &e, &e. 


CInclosure in No. 10.)— Translation. 


Address of the Deputation from the City 
of Genoa, to the King of Sardinia. 


Genoa, Jan. 5, 1815. 

Sire; The city of Genoa, renowned in 
every age, and constituting no small part 
of the glory of Italy, has rejoiced to be- 
hold the destiny of the Republic, for so 
many years fluctuating, now fixed by its 
annexation to the ancient dominions of 
your Majesty. 

Your clemency alone, Sire, and our ad- 
miration of the virtues which adorn your 
paternal and beneficent heart, have pro- 
duced this unforeseen change in the affec- 
tions of the Genoese, and have weaned 
them from those habits of independence 
_which formerly constituted their greatest 
happiness, 

The moment we were permitted to ex- 
press our sentiments and the satisfaction 
of our fellow-citizens, we have hastened 
to the foot of your Majesty’s throne, to 
offer the homage of their loyalty and obe- 
dience, determined to rival in attachment 
the ancient subjects of your Majesty. 

The prosperity of Genoa, Sire, was, for 
many ages, an object of envy to the 


richest States ; but the vicissitudes of years. 


which have passed, have, for the greatest 
part, destroyed and annihilated her opu- 
lence, 

It was reserved to your Majesty to rein- 


state her in her former splendour, The 
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royal patents of the 30th of last month 
afford us already a pledge of your paternal 
benevolence in favour of our beloved 
country, and are to us the harbingers of 
a more auspicious futurity. 

Navigation and commerce were the 
principal sources of Ligurian power and . 
wealth. May we presume to implore 
your exalted protection for these two 
branches of the public welfare! Let the 
first act of your beneficence, Sire, be to 
throw down the barriers which separate 
two nations, become brethren under a 
common father: and let those pirates, 
who, neglecting the fertile lands of Africa, 
infest the Mediterranean Sea, and are a 
discredit to our times, disappear from our 
seas, if they refuse submission to the 
sacred law of nations. The arms of our 
Ligurian mariners shall second your 
orders. 

The husbandman of the mountainous 
and rocky territory of Genoa, is subject to 
expenses little known, and which far ex. 
ceed those of champaign countries: we 
hope that your Majesty will be pleased to 
take this important subject into considera- 
tion when the amount of the land-tax shall 
be discussed. ; 

Finally, encouraged by your sovereign 
goodness, we particularly solicit yout 
Majesty, that our municipal administration 
may, together with its other functions, be 
continued in discharge of its important 
duties for the maintenance of the port, 
and of the public aqueduct, with both of 
which it was always entrusted, and which 
require a local and practical knowledge. | 

We recommend to your Majesty’s re- 
gard for religion, the hospitals of Genoa, 
those illustrious monuments of the piety of 
our ancestors, from which, notwithstanding 
the disorders of late years, their descend- 
ants have not degenerated. 

The city has at all times maintained, 
as far as it was able, these valuable esta-. 
blishments ; but the immense losses which 
they have sustained, urgently demand, 
that the State should take upon itself to 
make provision for their funds, in like 
manner as the royal patents have already 
secured to the other creditors the pay- 
ment of their interest, or require that Go- 
vernment should make a fresh endowment 
in their favour. 

Vouchsafe, Sire, to interest yourself in 
the establishment of the House of St. 
George, the model of all other banks in 
Europe. Deign to look upon Genoa as 


your second capital. 
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We shall esteem ourselves happy, if, 
while we convey to your royal throne, 
the sincere wishes of our fellow-citizens, 
we should be able to assure them also of 

our gracious compliance, and flatter 
them with the hope of speedily seeing 
within our walls, our august Sovereign.— 
Done in the Municipal Council, the Senior 
Magistrate, (Signed) Passacno. 


Appress ON THE Prince Recent’s 
MESSAGE RELATING TO Events IN FRANCE. } 
The order of the day for taking into con- 
sideration the Prince Regent’s Message of 

esterday being read, 
” Lord Castlereagh rose and spoke to the 
following effect:—In rising to call the 
attention of the House to the gracious 
Message of the Prince Regent, now read 
from the Chair, I assure the House, that, 
at no period of my political life, and under 
no circumstances which I can recollect, 
have I ever felt more deeply or more sin- 
cerely, the importance of those considera- 
tions which arise from passing events, or 
which may be produced by the counsels 
growing out of those events, than I do on 
the present occasion. Ithas been my lot, 
during almost all the discussions which 
have taken place in this House, in the last 
and present session, to endeavour to direct 
the attention of Parliament to those events 
which were rapidly taking place, and 
which we might flatter ourselves, without 
appearing /too sanguine, were likely, not 
only to deliver the world from those 
dangers which it had ultimately passed 
through, but to conduct it to a state of 
permanent pacification ; and, although so 
desirable a state of things might not take 
place with all the precipitancy which 
ardent minds might hope for, yet that we 
should finally be led to that ancient social 
system, which had long predominated in 
Europe, and of the enjoyment of which 
we had been too long deprived. What- 
ever difference of opinion may have pre- 
vailed, between the gentlemen who sit on 
the other side of the House, and those 
who are seated on this, with respect to 
certain details connected with the arrange- 
ments made for the security of the peace 
of Europe—-yet this I may say, that a 
complete coincidence of opinion has 
existed as to the principle which was 
acted upon. The details might have been 
more skilfully managed; but, I am sure, 
every individual, however he might dis- 
approve of minor parts of the arrangement, 
Thust have been gratified at seeing a state 
( VOL. XXX, ) 
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of things likely to arise in Europe, which 
would again present to the world such a 
mass of independent Powers, endued with 
all the qualities calculated to render them 
secure, with reference to each other, and, 
at the same time, possessing that degree 
of control, which would produce an efiec- 
tual resistance against any attempt made 
to destroy the system, as must have tended 
to give permanent peace to the earth. I 
am sare every reflecting mind must have 
derived pleasure from the thought, that 
the world was likely again to be governed 
by a well-balanced system of political 
authority : instead of being, as was unfor- 
tunately the case for the last 20. years, 
plundered, and persecuted, and oppressed 
by one overweening Power, which endea- 
voured to engulph and swallow up ever 
other state in Europe. . This favourab 
prospect has been overshadowed by the 
events that have recently happened in 
France—and which, if they do not menace 
with destruction the result of the efforts 
and labours of the last twenty years,— 
the result of the mighty exertions of this 
nation—(an epithet which I may well 
apply to them, without meaning to degrade 
or disparage the exertions of other coun- 
tries)—united with the labours of the dif- 
ferent States, which assisted in‘ restoring 
Europe to its present situation—cettainly 
cannot be contemplated without consider- 
able apprehension. That the stability of 
the present situation of Europe is endan- 
gered by the late events in France, no 
person who seriously reflects on them, 
can entertain a doubt. It is impossible 


for any individual to call the fact in ques- 


tion. For, if a military chief, whose only 
pretensions to the situation in which he 
now stands, are founded on the attachment 
of an army—and if a military system ia 
to be again established in France—it is 
not dificult to conceive what the result 
will be. We know the effect which the 
late revolution in the politics of Franee 
has already had on the other Powers of 
Europe. If that military chief, and the 
French army, find the peace so contrary 
to their favourite views, as it evidently © 
appears they do, can any doubt be reason~ 
ably entertained as to the course they will 
adopt? I am sure, Sir, the House will feel 
with me, that enough was done to show, 
that this was not a revolution growing out 
of the sentiments of the French people. 
It was a revolution effected by the army 
—effected by artifice—and by that sort of 
overweening influence, which a person 
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- long at the head of a military system, and 


-addressing himself to great military bodies, 
‘may be supposed to have possessed and 
vexerted. -If that system be again erected 
in France—whether at this immediate 
moment, or at a period more remote—it 
must, both politically and morally, either 
inflict on Europe all those calamities from 
‘which she had escaped, by exertions the 
“most extraordinary that were to be found 
-in the history of the world, or we must be 
compelled to depart from, and turn our 
-backs on that ancient social system, which 
,were anxious again to-enjoy ; when 
the military character would not be-pre- 
dominant, but would be merged in the 
-general mass of the community, and take 
its place and order among the other ranks 
-of society. I feel the great considerations 
-to which this immense and awful subject 
deads;° for we must all feel, after the 


.arduous struggle this country has gone 


-through—after a war of three or four-and- 
‘twenty years continuance—that a fresh 
-contest, commenced even under the most 
ordinary circumstances that could present 
themselves, would be an event involving 
the most weighty and serious points of 
reflection, that could be entertained by 
.the reflecting mind of Parliament. But, 
-when we look to a question, either of abso- 
lute .war, or of a peace of precaution, 
which, must be joined with the consider- 


_ation $f those social relations belonging 


.to a-matural or unnatural constitution of 
-the world, I do feel, that the subject is the 
Most serious, the most awful, that ever 
attracted the attention of Parliament—and 


.. that .an imperative duty devolves on us to 


examine it in the most grave and deli- 


berate manner. If I felt that I was calling 


on Parliament, at this time, or that I was 
in a condition to call on Parliament, to 
discuss all those views which belong to 


_ ;the question—and more particularly those 


which, in my conscience, I believe, ought 
.to guide their decision on this subject— 
proceed at greater 
length. But, at the present moment, I 
-Should be to blame, if: I precipitated any 


- .counsels of state, respecting this question, 
.without, at the same time, giving full 


-information tothe House. As the question 
is not, however, in that state, in which I 
can lay before. the House the manner in 


-which the prerogative, placed, for. the 


benefit of the people, in the hands of the 
(Crown, may have been used, I shall not 
_advert to the various points which bear on 


_ sthe subject, and which, at another period, 


confidence is necessary. It is not more 


it will be proper to submit to Parliament, 
I am rather disposed-to follow the course 
pursued, on a former evening, by a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby), and to 
defer much that might be offered on the 
question, until we know whether the state 
of precaution in which the country is now 
placed, shall ultimately terminate in peace 
or war. With this feeling, I wish to 
narrow the question to those points op 
which I think the House, in its present 
situation, may fairly be called to decide, 
rather than, by anticipation, to enter into 
those views, which, though they bear 
strongly on the subject, are more proper 
for future consideration. a: 
The Prince Regent’s most gracious 
Message states, that events have taken 
place in a neighbouring kingdom, in direct 
contravention of the engagements made 
in the treaty of Fontainbleau, not only 
with reference to that Treaty, but as far 
as it formed the basis of the Treaty of 
Paris; necessarily and naturally implying, 
as the contravention of all treaties must, 
a justifiable cause of war. If this Govern. 
ment and its allies think, under all the 
circumstances, that such a state of things 
has arisen, as calls for every effort of pre- 
caution, I apprehend there are few persons 
in this House disposed to doubt the pro- 
priety of the decision. Nor do I believe 
that any person, either within those walls 
or without them, can doubt, that the Exe- 
cutive is equally called upon to complete 
those measures, in conjunction with the 
allies of the country by whose exertions 
the world was saved, which Parliament, — 
being impelled by a series of extraordi- 
nary circumstances, demanding vigorous 
efforts, may be disposed to sanction. _ The 
nature of those measures, and the object 
to be attained, must remain subjects of 
ulterior consideration. I am_ sure the 
House would not wish, prematurely to 
draw: from ministers, the nature of the 
event contemplated—its probable opeta- 
tion—or the mode in which Europe is to 
be protected, in future, against the dangers 
with which it is now threatened. . In the 


‘present posture of public affairs, I am con 


vinced no gentleman would call for such 
a disclosure. In order to preserve entire 
the control of Parliament over the execu- 
tive servants of the Crown, who know that 
they cannot prosecute any design, not only 
without the sanction, but without the 
assistance of the strong arm of the Legis 
lature, I conceive that a certain extent of 
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contrary to the prerogative of the Crown, 
than it is hostile to'the controlling power 
of Parliament, for gentlemen, without due 
information, on narrow, abstract views of 
important questions, to. assume to them- 
"selves the premature exercise of that power 
which ultimately belongs to them, as pos- 
sessing a final control over the acts of the 
Crown. It is, Sir, manifestly wrong to 
give a hasty and improvident opinion on 
transactions ofthe most complicated nature 
at a moment when the House is necessarily 
ignorant of the details. The power of 
censuring or of approving, can only be 
exercised with a sound discretion, and 
honourably to the character of Parliament, 
when transactions have arrived at a stage 
where all the circumstances of the case 
are constitutionally laid before them. 
_ Sir, with this feeling of the course that 
ought to be adopted, I shall narrow my 
view of the question to the expression of 
those opinions, which, I think, the Message 
of the Prince Regent demands; namely, 
that the events which have taken place in 
France, in avowed contravention of the 
engagements entered into with the Allies, 
have created a state of things so alarming, 
that the British empire cannot remain in 
any other than an armed posture—that 
Parliament-cannot but express their gra- 
tification at the steps which have been 
taken, by the Government of this country, 
to form a union‘with those Powers who 
have been fellow-labourers with us in 
restoring the peace of Europe—and, that 
in such a juncture of affairs, the House 
are ready to give the Executive Govern- 
ment every assistance towards the promo- 
tion of this important object; at the same 
time reserving their opinion on ulterior 
measures, until they are in possession of 
the necessary information. Ishould hope, 
Sir, that the discussion, on the present 
occasion, would not be carried beyond 
these limits; but I certainly feel that I 
should not discharge what I owe to the 
subject and to the House, if I did not take 
this occasion to submit to it, some con- 
siderations which must, ultimately, have 
great weight on both sides of this arduous 
question—whether the final result be 
or war? J should also feel, that I 
ad not discharged my duty, if I did not 
endeavour to relieve the House and the 
public from many misrepresentations and 
delusions which have prevailed with re- 
spect to the conduct of the British Go- 
Vvernment and oug allies. An impression 
has undoubtedly gone 
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when the House examines the fact, will 
be found exceedingly erroneous—that the 
arrangements made, prior to the peace of 


+ Paris, were improvident and ill-advised— 


that no considerations of general -policy 
could justify such arrangements—and that, 
if the result had been, unfortunately for 
the world, again to* place at risk and 
hazard, the continuance of tranquillity, 
the blame is alone imputable to the Allies. 
‘These untoward events, it is said, have 
arisen solely from their counsels, and - 
cannot be attributed to any other cause. 
Almost every person with whom I have’ 
conversed, has indulged in this feeling. 
It is, naturally enough, the custom of 
mankind, and I mention it not as a re- 
proach to the general wisdom of human 
nature, where serious dangers threaten, 
on political occasions, to throw the blame 
on those who were furnished with respon- 
sible powers, and to accuse them with 
having acted improvidently and unwisely. 
I have heard it said, that when the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau was concluded, the Allies 
acted with a foolish generosity, without — 
any reference to true pdlicy—that they 
had granted to Buonaparté an asylum 
which he was liable to abuse—and that 
his power had, in consequence, been re- 
established. But Buonaparté has ‘not 
made use of any of the apologies which 
have been offered for his conduct. He 
has unblushingly avowed the principles 
which have guided his conduct. Instead 
of complaining of any breach of the en- 
gagements entered into with him (and, if 
he had made such a charge, I could shew 
the House that he had imputed to the 
Allies that which never had been com- 
mitted,) he has, in the very first instance, 
shown a complete contempt for all trea- | 
ties and arrangements whatever. He has 
not concealed from the world, that no 
control or limit shall confine his power, 
except what the failure of his means 
might impose. He has shown himself no 
longer to be-.controlled by treaties. He 
has shown himself, in the pursuit of his 
views, to be bounded only by his inability 
to proceed. He has set at nought every~ 
ordinary tie—and he has, if I may use 
the word, in describing a series of con- 
duct, which does not present one particle 
of morality, honestly placed himself on 
the pedestal of power, and boldly avowed: 
his acts. He calls himself Emperor of 
France, impiously, “—by the Grace of 
God ;”? and he is, in no degree, fettered 


in the exercise of his authority, by any 
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those acts, which he, for the moment, and 
to deceive the world, agreed to. Sooner 
than shed one drop of French blood, he 
declared that he would abandon France 
and his family—and, in violation of this 
statement, he now returns to that country 
not in consequence of any new request 
—not in consequence of a defeasance of 
any engagement that had been entered 
into with him—but in absolute defiance 
of the most explicit stipulations that 
human foresight could devise. Such is 
the situation under which that individual 
returned to power. 

Sir, I was saying, that the general im- 
pression which prevailed was, that the 
Allies, in concluding the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau; had done a gratuitous act, which 
they might have avoided. Generosity 
certainly was the prevailing feature which 
marked the policy of the Allies towards 
France, and whatever calamities may arise 
to the world from the transaction in ques- 
tion, I, for one, shall never lament, that 
the Powers who marched to the gates of 
Paris, did act on that generous principle, 


and thereby showed their deference to 


the rights and feelings of the people. 
That principle is one, of which, I am con- 
vinced, a British Parliament will always 
express its approbation. It is the only 
great, and strong, and true one ; and Par- 
liament has never omitted any occasion, 
where it could be recognised and support- 
ed, of so doing. I am sure, I shall not 
have to regret, on account of the display 
of any contrary feeling in this House, 
that # there was an error in the conduct 
of the Allies towards France, it was on 
the side of generosity. The exercise of 
that principle is due to all countries, until 
they do something which forbids it—until 
they prevent their opponents from being 
generous to them, without risking the im- 
putation of being unjust and ruinous to 
themselves. If, therefore, Sir, any blame 
be imputable in this transaction, I feel 
confident that it is to be found on the 
right side; for whatever may hereafter 
be the relative situation of France and the 
rest of Europe, the former can never 
assert, that the Allies harboured an inten- 
tion of acting ungenerously by her. A 
peace was concluded with France, which 


-mot only secured her former extent of 


territory, but which granted an increase of 
it; nor was she visited with any of those 
grievous contributions which were levied 


_ by the French armies wherever they went. 


All the repositories of art which adorned 


cher capital were left untouched ; and the 
whole of that forbearance was exercised 
from a wish to conciliate the social feel. 
ings of the people, by leaving no badge 
of their humiliation, no mark that mi 
recall their disasters and defeats, 

Now, Sir, the fact is, that when the 
treaty of Fontainbleau was signed, Buona. 
parté could-not be considered, in any de. 
gree, practically speaking, within the 
power of the Allies. I do not mean to 
say, that a protracted war might not have 
led to his capture, or driven him from the 
country. But when that treaty was 
signed, as will be seen from the papers on 
the table--and here I can speak with the 
more confidence, because I am not called 
on to say any thing in my own behalf, 
because it was agreed to when I was not 
in a situation to alter it—it was sanctioned 
by the Emperor of Russia, under such im 
perious circumstances as would justify the 
House in considering it not merely a 
treaty of generosity, but of policy, The 
fact was, that, after the capital was taken 

by the Allies, and Napoleon had pro- 
ceeded to Fontainbleau, he was at the 
head of a very considerable body of troops, 
ready to act in his support; and there 
was no reason to presume, but rather the 
contrary, that the corps outstanding in the 
other parts of France, would not also, as 
they had previously done, continue to 
espouse his cause. There was not even a 
certainty, that the troops whom marshal 
Marmont had paralysed, on the other side, 
would remain faithful to the Provisional 
Government. In short, the question then 
was, whether the treaty of Fontainbleau 
should be agreed to,-or whether the war 
should be pushed to the utmost extremity? 
The decision which took place, in favour 
of the former proceeding, was not that of 
the Emperor of Russia alone; it was also 
supported by the Provisional Government 
of France, acting for the interests of the 
Bourbon family, and with a view to theit 
restoration. It was, therefore, a matter of 
policy and not of generosity, to agree to 
au arrangement which brought the com 
test to an end, instead of carrying 003 , 
protracted war in the heart of France. 

When I arrived in Paris, as will be seet 
by the papers, this’question was, in fact 
decided; an assurance having been givel 
to Buonaparté, with respect to the general 
engagement, and also with reference to 
the specific arrangements made at Elba 
Seeing the obvious danger of placing 4 


person who had so recently wielded the 
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-power of France so immediately in the 
neighbourhood of his former empire, and 
also in the neighbourhood of another part 
of Europe, which might be influenced by 
sentiments favourable to him, I thought it 
my duty to make every opposition in my 
power to the arrangement. _ But, on a fur- 
ther examination of the subject, the diffi- 

culty of finding a situation, at once free 
from the dangers I apprehended, and, at 
the same time, answering the character 
which Buonaparté stipulated for in his 
negociation, induced me to withdraw my 
opposition; making, however, some alter- 
ation in the details. Looking to the policy 
of settling the business amicably, instead 
of proceeding farther with the war, I 
ceased to oppose the place of retreat which 
had been provided ; and I think the House 
will feel with me, that when the utmost 
result which could have been anticipated 
from a prolongation of the contest would 
be either the capture or the escape of 
Buonaparté, it would have been impolitic 
to continue that contest for such a purpose, 
and to make it determinable upon such an 
event. It was quite impossible for the 
parties to Buonaparté’s abdication to have 
speculated on the recent conduct which he 
adopted, even if it were in their power 
effectually to have guarded against it ; 
besides, the House must see that it was 
unlikely the contest would be prosecuted 

with the same spirit, if such a determina- 
tion was avowed. The plain fact was, 
that the question among the Allied 

Powers, relative to this point, was not de- 

cided under the circumstance of Buona- 

parté being within their grasp; for such 
was not the case; he was not so situated, 

but was placed in a situation, and with a 

force immediately about his person, which 

was entitled to serious consideration ; and 
when combined with other troops, then 
scattered about the country, and his op- 
portunities of uniting them with those of 
marshal Soult, and other generals in the 
south of France, it became a matter of 
plain expediency to calculate his means 
of prolonging the warfare, and to con- 
sider the alternative which might prevent 
such an event, This was the plain fact 
which led to his term of security. 

_ With respect to the residence and situa- 
tion of this personage at Elba, whatever 
may be my own individual opinion upon 
the subject of the arrangement which gave 
to him that jurisdiction—whatever objec- 
tions I may have had from the beginning 
to this settlement, and the opportunities 
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its locality afforded for the realization of 
what has unhappily since occurred, there 
can, I trust, exist but one feeling among 
liberal minds, and that is, that when this 
island was given to Buonaparté for his 
residence, that residence should comprise 
the portion of fair and free liberty, which 
was then due to a person in his situation, 
When the island was secured to him by 
treaty, it was of course done with as much 
exercise of personal liberty as became the 
compact: it was never in the contempla- 
tion of the parties that he should be a pri- 
soner within that settlement; that he 
should be the compulsory inmate of any | 
tower, or fortress, or citadel—they never 
meant that he should be so placed, or that 
he should be deprived of sea excursions 
in the vicinity of the island, for fair pur- 
poses of recreation. Ino fact, if such a 
jealous stipulation had been made, it 
would have afforded him the opportunity 
of making that the veil of his own suspi- 
cions, and the extenuation of his own in- 
fraction. Under this cloak he would have 
sought the justification of his own non- 
fulfilment of the treaty, and ‘would have 
charged it upon the menacing treatment 
which had been adopted towards him; 
he would have then stood differently in 
the eyes of the world from his present 
position, which left him without a shadow 
of defence, and exposed him to all Europe, 
as an open violator of his faith. A report 
has gone abroad, that if those who placed 
him at Elba, had omitted any precau- 
tionary security, which rationally sug- 
gested itself, to protect the world from 
the calamities consequent upon the return 


of this man to his former station in 


France, that in such a case they incurred 
a dreadful responsibility. Now, Sir, I 
have no hesitation to answer this argu- | 
ment. “The Allied Powers who concurred 
in the treaty of Fontainbleau never in- 
tended to exercise a police, or any system 
of espionage either within or without the 
residence which they had ceded to him ; 
it was never in their contemplation to 
establish a naval police to hem him in, or 
prevent this man’s committing himself, as_ 
he has done, to his fortunes; in fact, if 
they were so inclined, they were without 
the means of enforcing such a system, for 
the best authorities were of opinion that it 
was absolutely and physically impossible 
to draw a line of circumvallation around 
Elba; and for this very conclusive reasen, 
that, considering the variation of weather, 
and a variety of other circumstances, 
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‘which could not be controlled, the whole 
British navy would be inadequate for such 
a purpose. If this force had been actually 
there, they could not have circumscribed 
Buonaparté in the mamner in which some 
persons expected he should have been, 


“without a violation of the treaty which 


had been granted him. It was open to 
“argument that this treaty was wrong, that 
it should not have been conceded. Points 
-of this description were certainly fair for 
discussion ; but having once been made, 
it was clear from the face of the docu- 
ment, that any restrictions could not.have 
been imposed without a breach of the 
treaty itself; by this he was invested with 
the entire sovereignty of the island ; he 
was also assigned a sort of naval equip- 
ment, certainly upon a small scale, but 
‘one which allotted him a flag, and which 
it was not extraordinary to meet on the 
neighbouring sea; one of his vessels was 
constantly seen for ordinary purposes in 
several of the ports of the Mediterranean. 
The British officer commanding on that 
station had not the power of visiting these 
vessels whenever they were occasionally 
met. Had he known that Buonaparté was 
on board with an armed equipment, he 
would have exercised that right, there can 
be nodoubt, and would have been justified 
in doing so; but he was not authorized, 
nor would it have been consistent with 
the treaty, to have empowered him on all 
occasions to use a right of visitation with 
Elba, it is true, 
is an insulated’ position, but it has consi- 
derable commercial intercouse among 
other places with the different ports in 
the Mediterranean ; and unless this search 


and examination could have been exer- 


cised in every instance throughout the 
whole range of the Elbese trade, no pro- 
tection would have been insured by it; 
he would therefare have had means and 
opportunities enough of effecting his ob- 
ject: for it cannot be disguised, that the 
danger did not arise from the immediate 
force of his equipment; this was in itself 
quite insignificant: the danger would 
have been precisely the same, had he 
proceeded in any disguise which he might 
have assumed, and personally landed in 
any of the ports of the Continent. I have 


not the least doubt, Sir, the effect would 


have been exactly similar. But I repeat, 
that our Government never undertook to 
establish a police at Elba. Colonel 
Campbell was certainly there for the pur- 
pose of occasionally communicating with 


our Government upon such ‘matters aj 
might pass under his observation, both 
there and in Italy, where at that time we 
had no accredited agent ; ~he was there at 
first merely as one of the conductors a¢. 
cording to’ the Treaty, and I afterwards 
suffered him to remain between that island 
and Leghorn, for the purpose I have men. 
tioned; buat nothing more was ever con- 
templated. It would have been out of 
colonel Campbell’s power to have at. 
tempted any thing further: he could not 
have done it; for the fact was, that 
although at first treated with familiarity 
by Buonaparté, his visits were subse. 
quently disapproved of, and it was even 
hinted that if they were repeated, he 
should withdraw from the island ; latter] 

he found the greatest difficulty in obtain. 
ing an interview with Buonaparté, so com. 
pletely did the latter surround himself 
with imperial etiquette. Of the inefficac 

of any thing which colonel Campbell 
could have done, were he on the spot to 


‘have attempted the experiment, I need 


only mention the following fact: a num. 
ber of vessels from_all nations were in the 
habit of arriving: for trading purposes in 
the three principal ports of this island; 
on the part of the English ships, a Mr, 
Ritchie resided there as a sort of vice- 
consul, to see that our ‘ships wanted no. 
thing that was necessary for them: the 
moment when Buonaparté prepared: to 
carry his plan into execution, he placed 
this Mr. Ritchie under the surveillance of 
two gens d’armes.. Mr. Grattan, jun. who 
happened to be on the island, and who 
conveyed the earliest intelligence of the 
event to the nearest public agent of this 
country, was also taken into custody, and 
there can be no doubt, that colonel Camp- 
bell would have encountered a similar 
restraint; his presence, therefore, would 


‘have had no effect in preventing the 


escape of Buonaparté, or in transmitting 
any intelligence of that event sooner 
than it reached us in the ordinary course. 
It is also a remarkable and almost in- 
credible circumstance, and, one of the 
truth of which I have every reason to be 
satisfied, that so completely within his 
own bosom did Buonaparté carry the plan 
he meditated, that his confidential compa- 


‘nion, Bertrand, was wholly unapprised of 


his intentions, until the very hour in which 
he received the order for his embarkation: 
from information which I possess, and on 
which I rely, Bertrand was ignorant of the 
plan until four o’clock in the evening, 
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when the embarkation took place, and 
this was effected in the course of three or 
four hours after, and the flotilla was clear 
at sea that-night. It is also a fact, that 
no previous preparations were observable 
for this expedition, except the ordinary 
repairs of his principal vessel, which was 
not a matter of any particular considera- 
tion, and the other vessels containing the 
troops were in the harbour for private com- 
mercial purposes, and had been then seized 
immediately before the embarkation, when 
the gates of the port were ordered to be 
suddenly shut. I have already said, Sir, 
that the troops thus conveyed did not form 
any essential feature in the success of this 
enterprise, and that the individual escape 
of this person would have been attended 
with the same result; and this, under the 
terms of the Treaty, could hardly have 
been prevented, consistently with that 
personal liberty which was manifestly 
secured to him—to have attempted it by 
blockade, would have been morally impos- 
sible. France had two frigates and some 
smaller vessels cruising in the vicinity of 
Elba; Corsica, and Leghorn, for the 
purpose of vigilantly watching his ma- 
neeuvres; our naval force was also not 
inattentive to this consideration, for lord 


Exmouth and admiral Hallowell had had’ 


an understanding with the Admiralty, 
that if they suspected Buonaparté was 
contemplating a descent upon the oppo- 
site shores, they should immediately adopt 
such measures as would frustrate the 
attempt, and secure him in his passage to 
carry it into execution, Our sloop, the 
Partridge, which was crossing with col, 
Campbell at the time, did, in point of 
fact, give chase to this flotilla; and if it 
had reached Buonaparté would have seized 
him as a prisoner, for what they would 
have justly termed a breach of the Treaty, 
and an act of hostility on his part, in con- 
travention of his express stipulation. 


From a reference to the true state of. 


the case, I trust, Sir, that the supposition 
which has prevailed, that the Allies were 
too generous, in the first instance, or. too 
remiss in the second, will, in no degree be 
admitted ; it is entirely wrong to harbour 
such a notion, I think I have shown that 
they could not have maintained . that 
species of police which would have been 
Operative upon-the occasion; for unless 
this man was actually destroyed or shut 
Up, it was impossible'by a maritime or in- 
ternal precaution to stop his purpose, if he 
determined upon its execution, -Eyery 
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legitimate means of examining what was 
passing at Elba, had been resorted to ; and 
among the variety of persons from different 
nations who had visited that island and 
conversed with Buonaparté, none had ever 
discovered any preparations for the event 
which has caused such asensation through- 


out Europe. If any measure approaching 


to personal restraint was resorted to, is it at 
all probable he would have submitted to 
such an ordeal, against the provisions of 
Treaty, behind which he would, doubtless, 
have fenced himself. From these state- 
ments it is evident, that neither our Go- 
vernment, nor that of our Allies, are fairly 
responsible for any mischief that ma 
grow out of the fortuitous event which has 
so unfortunately taken place; it is essen- 
tial that this should be known and felt, in 
order to prevent those imputations and 
prejudices which a contrary feeling is cal- 
culated to engender, and than which there 
can be nothing more injurious and un- 
founded. 
I will now, Sir, quit this branch of the 
subject, and call upon the House to accede 
to an. Address to the Prince Regent, de- 
claratory of their determination to enable 
his Royal Highness to adopt such mea- 
sures, In conjunction with his Allies, as 
the present crisis may render imperative 
for the general tranquillity of Europe. I 
will not detain thé House by any precise 
specification of measures which cannot at 
once be developed, or of plans which it 
may not be necessary hereafter to ma- 
ture: the House must be aware, that such 
a disclosure would at present be highly 
premature. There is one point, however, 
which I must not overlook—I allude to 
the ramour which has been mentioned, as, 
in a certain degree, extenuating the in- 
fraction ,of the treaty by Buonaparté, 
namely, that his pension had not been 
faithfully remitted to him. The fact was 
not so—it was an annual stipend, which, 
of course, did not become due until the 
expiration of the time specified; but 


-having heard, whilst at Vienna, that some 


complaints upon this head had been made, 
I felt it. my duty to inquire of the French 
minister into this circumstance, and took 
that occasion to observe upon the unfa- 
vourable impression, which, if true, it was 
calculated to excite. In this opinion 
prince Talleyrand fully concurred, and 
immediately addressed his government on 
the subject. They were of opinion that 
Buonaparté had manifested, upon several 
occasions, a spirit of infringement with 
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respect to the Treaty ; that this was ap- 
parent, in his recruiting for his guards at 
Corsica, and other places; and that some 
satisfactory explanation was due from him 
relative to those points, before their part 
of the Treaty ought to be fulfilled. I 
subsequently heard, that he was, to a cer- 
tain extent, in pecuniary want for the 
necessary exigencies of his establishment, 
and that he was actually selling his pro- 
visions, and some of his cannon, for the 
maintenance of his military household. 
Not approving of this state of things, when 
last in Paris I had an interview with 
Louis 18, and held a conference with his 
majesty, with a view to inquire into this 
matter. The French Government perse- 
vered in the opinion, that the suspicious 
nature of some of Buonaparté’s acts at 
Elba, disentitled him from a conditional 
obligation, unless he previously tendered 
an explanation of certain acts which bore 
a dubious interpretation; but at my sug- 
gestion of the impolicy arising out.of any 
complaint which personal want might 
create on his part, a person was dispatched 
by the French Government to Elba, to 
give him that quantum of aid which would 
prevent the possibility of his incurring 
that species of privation, but not to give 
the entire stipend until a satisfactory ex- 
planation was given. relative to certain 
points of his: conduct, which lay open to 
suspicion. So that it is evident there can 
be no ground for any argument in defence 
of his conduct, from the non-payment of 
a stipend which, as yet, has not become 
due : besides, he has never alleged any 
such complaint, nor was France respon- 
sible for that Treaty, at least in a personal 
sense with him. Ifa complaint of infra~ 
tion was to be alleged by Buonaparté, it 
should not have been made in the first 
instance to France; the Allies were the 
parties to the Treaty, and to them alone, 
if it was violated, the complaint should 
have been carried: he never remonstrated 
with those with whom the compact had 
been formed ; and it is therefore evident 
that he never had any notion of standing 
on that ground, that he never meant to 
urge any such plea; in grasping at all, 
he did not stop to arraign or discuss any 
particular allegation, but absorbed the 
whole in his arrogant and -unprincipled 
declaration, that he was ‘*the sole and le- 
gitimate monarch of France.” 5 
The noble lord said, that the ques- 
tion now before the House was not as 
to peace or war, but merely as to the 


necessity of precautionary measures at 
the present crisis. He believed that the 
House would see, that the line of conduct 
which this country had to puréue lay be. 
tween two alternatives. It must either 
embark in a war, in conjunction with the 
other continenta! Powers, or it must, ig 
conjunction with them, adopt measures of 
military precaution, sufficient for its pro. 
tection under the present circumstances, 
He was sure that it would not be con 
tended in that House, that while the 
powers of government in France were 
exercised by such a man, it would be 
possible, consistent with our safety, to 
reduce the establishments of the cou 

to that scale which might be considered 
sufficient under other circumstances, 
However sanguine he might have been in 
the hope of bringing the nation back to 
its ancient principles and policy, yet he 
never did or could have supposed, like the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
that there was to be no intermediate state 
between such a war as we had for so many 
years waged with France, and that peace 
establishment which would be sufficient 
for the sound health of the country, in 
settled times, and when the former social 
relations of Europe were completely re 
established. The danger was now more 
deeply rooted, which had arisen from a 
state of things that had unfortunately had 
too long acontinuance. From this state of 
things, France had now become a military 
nation, and all other classes of the com- 
munity had become, in that country, sub- 
ordinate to the military class. It was 
then easy to see that France could not 
break loose from that unnatural state to 
which it had been reduced, without a 
great danger of what had now actually 
taken place, from a re-action of the army. 
Although, in her political situation, France 
might now be prostrate at the foot of her 
armies, yet, who- would venture to say, 
that the return of Buonaparté was the act 
of the French nation? Who could hesitate 
to allow, that the late revolution was 
purely the act of the military? If the 
authority of their own paternal monarch, 
to which the military, as well as the na- 
tion, had not only submitted, but had 
sworn to support, was now of no validity 
—if they had now broke loose from ties 
so binding in duty and in honour, to what 
could it be attributed, but to that over: 
weening principle, that their interests, 9% 
military men, suffered from a state 

peace? The military class, that had been 
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accustomed to seek their fortunes by 
rapine and plunder, and who looked to 
romotion,, advancement, and rewards 
from the blood and plunder of other na- 
tions, naturally opposed an order of things 
that promised peace. But after having 
betrayed their king, ahd violated their 
oath, he believed, if they had any of the 
honourable feelings of military men re- 
maining, they must feel themselves ill at 
ease, and degraded in their own estima- 
tion. He did not believe that an army so 
degraded in their own estimation could 
perform those services to their new master 
that, under other circumstances, they 
might have done. He conceived that it 
had been proved most unequivocally, that 
although France might now, as a nation, 
be prostrate before her own army, yet 
that the public feeling throughout the 
greater part of that country was in favour 
of their amiable King, whose conduct had 
been as unimpeachable as his character. 
Whatever difference of opinion there 
might be upon that most grave and im- 
portant question—whether, in point of 
prudence and calculation, it was better to 
allow the power now in France to exist; 
or whether it was better to deal with that 
power in the very outset, and before its 


authority was established in full vigour, 
by the resources of all France,—still, in 
either case it would be allowed that some 
measures of precaution would be absolutely 


necessary. If Europe should not deter- 
mine upon active war, still there was no 
alternative left, but to remain in a state of 
military organization, sufficient to protect 
them from future dangers. If he could 
not now bring the whole case before the 
judgment of the House, he should, on a 
future occasion, if it should be necessary, 
leave the whole question fo be decided 
on its own merits. It was the business of 
this country now, to watch the temper 
and spirit of the continental nations. He 
did not mean to say, that any ardour of 
the continental nations should precipitate 
this country into any war that was not 
just and necessary. As we had, however, 
already saved the world, in concurrence 
with the Allied Powers, it was in concur- 
rence with them that we must preserve it 
from future dangers. Notwithstanding 
our feelings of security from our local and 
insular situation, yet we should not, on 
that account, be forward to goad the 
Powers of the Continent into a war that 
they were not convinced was necessary 
for their interests, He considered that 
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the proper source of our political influence 
on the Continent was from the full con- 
viction that our influence was exerted for 
the preservation of the interests of the Con- 
tinental Powers, and for the general good 
of Europe, and not for any private or 
separate interest of this country. If this 
was admitted to be the case, he hoped 
the converse of the proposition would be 
allowed, that there was no rational secu- 
rity either for this country or for Europe, 
but in keeping together that mass of con- 
tinental force to which Europe had already 
owed her deliverance. He looked at the 
present circumstances, not as destructive 
of all that had been hitherto done for the 
peace of Europe, but as containing the 
seeds of future danger. He thought that 
the line of conduct which this country 
had to pursue was to find out what was 
the true spirit of the Continent upon the 
present occasion. We should see whether 
the continental nations thought their se- 
curity would be better provided. for by 
war, or by precautionary preparations. 
We should not give them a fictitious wish 
for war, nor overstrain the arguments in 
favour of it: but if, in their deliberate 
consideration and conscientious judgment, 
they should conceive war to be the only 
means of permanent security to Europe, 
it could not be expected that this country 
should separate itself from the interests of 
the rest of Europe. It was a gratifying 
and proud consideration for this country, 
that we had already accomplished every 
thing of territorial arrangement that ap- 
peared to be necessary to secure the ba- 
lance of Europe. Those arrangements 
had been so fully assented to by all the 
great Powers of Europe, that they might 
now be considered as secure. The rela- 
tion in which we now stood to the Conti- 
nent, was not that of desiring any private 
objects of our own, but as ready to give 
what assistance we could to support the 
general interests. The noble lord con- 
cluded by moving, 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to return to his Royal Highness the thanks 
of this House for his most gracious Mes- 
sage: 

“ To assure his Royal Highness, that it 
is impossible for his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons not to be fully sensible of the 
dangers to which the tranquillity and in- 
dependence of Europe are exposed in con- 
sequence of the events which have re- 
in France, in direct con- 
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travention of the engagements concluded 
with the Allied Powers at Paris in the 


-course of the Jast year: 


« That, in a cause of such general con- 
cern, it must afford us the greatest satis- 


faction to learn that his Royal Highness 
-has Jost no time in entering into commu- 


nications with his Majesty’s Allies, for 
the purpose of forming such a concert as 
may most effectually provide for the ge- 
neral and permanent security of Europe. 
« That, with a.view to this important 
object, we shall, with the utmost zeal and 
alacrity, afford the requisite assistance to 
enable his Royal Highness to make an 
augmentation of his Majesty’s forces by 


.sea and land, and to adopt all such mea- 


sures as may be necessary for its accom- 


-plishment.”” 


Sir Francis Burdeit felt it his daty to 
state to.the House and to the country the 


-reasons which rendered it impossible for 


him to concur in the Address just proposed 
by the noble. lord. If he could under- 
stand that it went merely to assert the ex- 
pediency of a preparation on the part of 
this country, in order that it might not be 


taken unawares—a preparation called for 


alone by the apprehensions which arose 


-out of the supposed character, true or false, 


of the present emperor of France, he would 
not dissent from it. But if it was intended 


to plunge the country again into a war, 


for the purpose of replacing the Bourbons 
on the throne of France, he should not 


discharge his duty if he did not raise up 
-his voice against our entering upon such 
an unjustifiable and ruinous enterprize. 
It was said that Buonaparté had entered 
France in contravesttion of the treaty con- 


cluded with him; but if in that treaty 


there was no mention of his not entering 


France, he could not. see. the contraven- 
tion. He-was old enough to remember 


when the former war for placing the Bour- 
bons.on the throne of France was under- 


taken, and the effect of that war was to 
give to that man, who was now the object 
of their apprehension, such power. as 
made him too strong for all Europe, till 


_ he dissipated and lost it in the plains of 


Russia. But there was no ground for any 
hope that he would lose his power by such 
means again. The consideration now was, 
as Buonaparté was on the throne again, 
whether it was for this nation to wage an- 


other twenty years war to reinstate the 


Bourbons. He was far from wishing to 


criticise the conduct of the Bourbons, or 


to be too severe on any one.in misfortune : 
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but he could not help saying, that. the 
conduct of the Bourbons had not been 
such as to please the French. The noble 
lord. had said, that this Government was 
not blameable for not keeping Buonapari 
under greater restraint. He agreed with 
the noble lord, that this Government was 
not blameable on this point ; but he thought 
this Government would be blameable,.if 
they attempted to impose a governor on 
an independent nation against its will, 
Was it not plain that Buonaparté was the 
Ruler of the French people’s choice? The 
step he had taken had very absurdlyjbeen 
called the invasion of France. But who 
ever heard of a single man invading a 
nation of thirty millions of inhabitants, and 
gaining the sovereignty of that nation 
against its will? The fact was, that the 
nation wished for him, and had in a great 
degree wished for him from their dislike 
of the government which he superseded, 
There was not a man in France who did 
not see a new order of things rising up 
under the Bourbons, and who did not fear 
that property was insecure. The govern- 
ment of Louis did not act up to the princi- 
ples of that constitution which his brother 
had accepted fcr him before his return, 
He repeated, that he was desirous not to 
speak harshly of the Bourbons; but is 
was their own conduct alone which had 
deprived them of the throne. That con- 
duct had been most hostile to liberty, as 
indeed had also been the conduct of the 
assembled Sovereigns at Vienna, who had 
themselves subverted the principles. oa 


which they originally took their stand; , 


and who on that account did not possess 
the same power which they had formerly 
wielded against the emperor of France 
with so much success. With respect te 
the “ dreadful note of preparation’’ now 
sounded, he’repeated, that if he could 
consider itas only for defence—for resist- 
ance against aggression—he would concur 
in the Address-before the House. But by 
what. he could collect from the ambiguous 
expressions of the noble lord, there existed 
a strong desire inthe British Government, 
if the.elements of war could be found in 


Europe, to recur to that detestable prim 


ciple—the re-establishment of what were 
called Legitimate Sovereigns ; as if nations 
belonged irrevocably to certain families 
a principle which it was still more repre 
hensible to maintain in a country, the 
sovereign of which held his throne alone 
by-the will of the people ; and who, if the 
principle thus asserted were correct, was 
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greater usurper than Buonaparié. This 


country had done enough for the Bour- 
bons ; they had cost this country 800 mil- 


lions of money, and oceans of blood. Even 
in 1793, the purpose of re-establishing the 
Bourbons on the throne of France was dis- 
avowed by the minister of that day, potent 
ashe was. The war, at that period, was 
asserted to be for the opening of the 
Scheldt, for the defence of our allies the 
Dutch—for any thing, in short, but for the 
restoration of the Bourbons. It was against 
that object that he now protested. . The 
noble lord had chosen to keep a great 
many things out of sight. While the noble 
lord was talking of the little faith and re- 
liance that could be placed in the present 
Ruler of France, he (sir F. Burdett) could 
not divest his mind of the recollection of 
the long negociation of the noble lord with 
the late Ruler of France on a subject so 


_ deeply important, and so much felt in this 


country ; he meant, the abolition of the 
Slave ‘Irade. Thenoble lord, even with 
all his sacrifices, had not been able to per- 
suade the Bourbons to comply with his 
wishes on that point. And why? Be- 
cause while they declared their anxiety to 
adopt his proposition, they expressed the 
impossibility of their doing so from their 
fear of the French nation. Buonaparté, 
whether from motives of virtue or of po- 
licy, had done it at once. The one 
talked—the other acted. It had been said 
by Ferdinand of Arragon, that “ words 
were the counters of wise men, and the 
money of fools.’ This step on the part of 
Buonaparté spoke plainly. ‘There was no 
hypocrisy in it; at least if it was an act 
of hypocrisy, he wished with all his heart 
that this and all the other governments of 
Europe would show themselves equally 
hypocritical. He had seen enough of the 
sufferings of war, to make him wish that it 
should be avoided in almost every possible 
case, At this period particularly, and on 
this occasion, it appeared to him. most 
desirable that the country should not be 
plunged into it. It had been said by a 
wise man of antiquity, “ Iniquissimam 
pacem justissimo bello antefero ;” he had 
no hesitation in declaring; that he should 
not say “ antefero inquissimum bellum 
justissimee paci.”’ It was impossible to 


doubt that Napoleon Buonaparté was em- 
peror of France by the wish of the French 
people. It-was said that Buonaparté was 
supported only by the military ; but what 
was the ground of thinking so? Could_it 
be believed, that a single man janding in 
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a nation containing thirty millions of in- 
habitants, with a government in active 


organization, and armed with a great civil 


and. military power against him, could 
proceed for 500 miles to the capital of 
the country, and assume the government, 
against the consent of ‘the people? In all 
that length of way there was not a single 
individual to lift his hand against bim. 
How could the approbation of the people 
be more unequivocally shown? But how- 
ever it was with him and that people, this: 
country had nothing to apprehend from 
them,.and therefore ought not to interfere 
with them. Feeling this to be the fact, 
he contended, that it was a most abhorred 
and detestable principle to interfere in 
the internal concerns of another country. 
Let the French settle their own affairs. 
We had nothing, he repeated, to appre- 
hend from them. But he would abstain 
from entering prematurely into the great 
question of peace or war, satisfied with — 
having communicated the reasons which 
compelled him to vote against an Ad- 
dress, which seemed to him to be-the first 
step towards involving us in a contest, 
of which no man could anticipate the. 
termination, and which, he was persuaded, 
would be as unsuccessful in its event as it 
was unjust in its principle. 

Mr. Ponsonby declared that he should 
support the Address. If he viewed it in 
the same light as the hon. baronet, he 
could by no means concur in it; but so 
far did it seem to him from being the first 
step to involve the country in the war, 
that it did not bind the House down by a 
single expression on the question of peace 
or war_at al]. Those words which spoke 
of the contravention of the Treaty of Paris 
were founded, not on the circumstance of 
Buonaparté having quitted Elba to go to 
France, but on the consideration that by 
the Treaty of Paris, terms more favourable 
were granted to France than had been 
offered to her when she was under the 
government of Buonaparté, on the specific 
ground that she was to return to what was 
called her legitimate monarchy. When, 
therefore, Louis the 18th withdrew from 
Paris, and was no longer governor of 
France, and when Buonaparté returned to 
Paris, and again became governor of 
France; then France, was. no longer in 
the state in which she was when the 
Treaty of Paris was concluded. It was in 
that sense; and in no other, that he under- 
stood the Treaty to have been contravened. 
A condition of the Treaty was, thatthe 
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government of France should not revert to 
Buonapaté—having, however, so reverted, 
France and the Allied Powers stood in the 
same relative situation as that in which 
they were before the conclusion of the 
Treaty. He did not think that the hon. 
baronet had fairly and candidly interpreted 
the words of the noble Jord, in imputing 
to them that they evinced a determination 
to deprive France of the government of 
-Buonaparté, and impose on her the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons. For his own part, 
he positively and peremptorily denied that 
any such consideration weighed with him 
in support of the proposed Address. He 
had no right to consider, whether it was 
wise or unwise in France to prefer her 
present to her late Sovereign. It was for 
France herself to determine that point; 
and he would never vote in that House on 
the principle of imposing a specific govern- 
ment on any nation. — It was true that this 
consideration was connected with that 
most material question—the question of 
peace or war; but that was not before the 
House—the Address did not pledge any 
opinion—the communication from the 
Prince Regent did not call for any advice 
on the subject; and he, for one, would not 
be rash enough prematurely to discuss it, 
and to give opinion and offer advice where 
neither was required. ‘Tohim it appeared 
most wise that the country should be put 
in a state of sufficient preparation ; and he 
was persuaded, that both then and at all 
times it was our sound policy to stand on 
such a footing with reference to the great 
Powers of Europe as might tend tothe gene- 
ral security. There was one point in the 
noble lord’s speech, in which, however, he 
perhaps misunderstood him—but in which, 
if he did not misunderstand him, he could 


- not concur. He meant that part in which 


the noble lord appeared to intimate that 
Parliament should in no wise interfere with 
the responsible servants of the Crown, so as 
to offer to the Crown their opinion on any 
great public question, until ministers had 
taken their decision, and having commu- 
nicated that decision to Parliament, re- 
quired their opinion upon it. This state- 
ment of the noble lord did not quite satisfy 
him. For if he agreed to such a latitude 
of allowance, he should bind himself and 


’ the House to take no step, not even to 


require information, pending any undeter- 
mined situation of public affairs. But he 


had probably misunderstood the noble 


lord, and he should be very gtad to find 
that it was se. As to what the result of 
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the existing circumstances might -be, j 
was impossible at that moment to say any 
thing. He had formerly expressed a sin. 
cere hope that they might terminate ip 
peace. He entertained the same sentj. 
ment that night. He wasready cheerfully 
to place power in the hands of the Execy. 
tive Government, because he did not think 
they would use that power for the pur 

of inducing the Continental States to do 
that which they were not disposed to do, 
or which they did not think it their na 
tural interest todo; but that they would 


avail themselves of it to make ourselves 


strong for defensive operations, and for 
the preservation, in concert with our alli 
of peace, if that were possible ; and if that 
were not possible, to enable us to cary 
on war in the way best calculated to 
ensure a speedy and successful termination 
of it. He would, however, to the last 
moment cherish an ardent hope that peace 
might be continued. He was the more 
inclined to hope that his Majesty’s minis. 
ters might be enabled to continue it, when 
he recollected that the noble lord himself 
had been engaged in the preparation ofa 
treaty of peace with France, while France 
was under the government of Buonaparié, 
When the negociations at Chatillon took 
place, France was not under the govern. 
ment of the Bourbons; she was under the 
government of Buonaparté; and the noble 
lord and the Allied Powers were then of 
opinion that it was practicable to conclude 
a treaty with Buonaparté for the peace of 
Europe. He flattered himself, that as this 
had been once their opinion, it might 
prove to be so again. For although he 
admitted that much depended on the pers 
sonal character of the individual at the 
head of a powerful nation, he was never- 
theless persuaded that his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters and the Allies, by adopting a wise, 
moderate, and firm course of proceeding, 
might find present means of concluding 
and maintaining peace with France under 
the government of Buonaparté. With 
respect to the mode in which Buonaparté 
had regained his power, he would not give 
any opinion. But he thought we should. 
deceive ourselves, were we to imagine that 
he had no support in France but that of 
the army. Although it was evident that 
the military were principally instramentel 
in restoring him to the throne, yet he con-. 
ceived that had the whole of the popula=. 
tion been against him, it would have been 
impossible for him to have made his way 
to Paris. He implored the House and his 
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Majesty’s Government, therefore, not to 
deceive themselves on this point, and 
plunge the country into difficulties, extri- 
cation from which would perhaps be im- 
possible. He must do the noble lord the 
justice to say, that he seemed to disclaim 
any attempt to induce the Powers of the 
Continent to act otherwise than as their 
natural interests appeared to dictate. 
What the steps were which would be taken 
by all parties in this momentous crisis, he 
knew not; but he should vote for the 
Address, because he thought the country 
ought to be put in a defensive state, and 
because that Address left the House quite 
unpledged as to its future conduct. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that if he could 
take so narrow a view of the question as 
his right hon. friend who had just sat 
down, or if he thought with the hon. 
baronet who preceded him, that there was 
any thing like ambiguity of sentiment in 
the speech of the noble lord (ambiguity of 
expression was inseparable from the 
speeches of the noble lord), he might be 
content to vote for the Address. But, 
thinking that those who voted for the 
Address, unamended, would lose their only 
opportunity of protesting against that 
which, whatever might be the equivocal 
language of the noble lord, was his obvious 
policy—seeing through the flimsy veil 
with which his Majesty’s ministers at- 
tempted to cover their real objects—aware 
of the trap into which they were anxious 
to betray the country—he could not Jet 
the occasion pass without availing himself 
of it to contend in the strongest manner 
against its being the interest of the country, 
on any of the grounds hypothetically stated 
by the noble lord, to begin a fresh crusade 
for the purpose of determining who should 
fill the throne of France, after the expe- 
rience which we had had of the last 
crusade of twenty years—'erminated only 
by accident, and by the tewporary mad- 
ness of the man who then filled, and who 
now fills the throne of France. He 
should maintain that it was the clear 
and unequivocal interest of this country, 
and of the Allied Powers on the Conti- 
nent to fulfil the treaty which they had 
given to France, when France was under 
the dominion of the Bourbons. The 
noble lord having refused to lay the 
Treaty of Chatillon on the table of the 
House, had nevertheless assumed in his 
speech, that the peace givento France under 
the Bourbons by the Treaty of Paris, 
was on better terms than the peace which 
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would have been given to France under 
Buonaparté. Of this fact he had not the 
means of judging; but if rumour was to 
be at all believed, the noble lord, at the 
period to which he alluded, was prepared 
to affix his name and seal to a treaty b 

which much more favourable terms would 
have been granted to this Buonaparté, 
who, whether by unanimous re-election, 
or by trampling on the independence of 
his subjects, was again on the throne of 
France, than were subsequently granted 
to Louis the 18th. He would refer also 
to the Declaration made by the Allies at 
Frankfort on the Ist of December 1813, 
in which they offered to Buonaparté an 
extent of territory never possessed by the 
Bourbons. He would not, therefore, allow 
that the Treaty of Paris had been con- 
travened, the Bourbons having had terms 
allowed them which would not have been 
allowed to Buonaparté, unless the noble 
lord would produce a distinct statement 
of what had been previously offered to 
Buonaparté. He begged his right hon. 
friend—he intreated the House—to con- 
sider the drift of the noble lord’s observa 
tions. The noble Jord had told them, 
that the alternative was only between im- 
mediate war, and a state of precaution 
which was to last only as Jong as might 
enable the Powers of Europe to pounce 
on France—[lord Castlereagh said « No, 
no!”} He was glad to hear the noble 
lord deny this. Such was the ambiguity 
of the noble lord’s phraseology, that it 
was always difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible to ascertain what he actually did 
mean to say: but he was happy to un- 
derstand that he disavowed this most ne- 
farious project. The noble lord had ac- 
counted, in a very detailed manner, for 
the departure of Buonaparté from Elba. 
He bad added a volume to the statement 
we had already had on the subject. The 
fact was, there had been no control over 
the person of Buonaparté. It was true 
that the noble lord had objected to the 
situation of Elba as one of extreme incon- 
venience; but that objection had been 
over-ruled ; and at Elba, Buonaparté was 
destined to remain. With respect to the . 
Treaty by which he had been so placed, 
the noble lord had by no means satisfied 
him that faith had been kept with Buona- 
parté, In adverting to the stipulation for 
the payment of a sum of money by the 
French Crown to Buonaparté, the noble 
lord had said that the year had not ex- 
pired, and that Buonaparté had no right 
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to the money until that period. This was 
a pettifogging objection for a great nation 
to make, when they knew that the indivi- 
dual to whom the money was to be paid 
was in great distress for want of it. But 
it had been also said by the noble lord, 
that France was no party to that Treaty. 
_ France no party to that Treaty! Were 
not the Bourbons on the.throne of France 
in consequence of that Treaty? Did not 
the high contracting parties engage that 
they would obtain the concurrence and 
guarantee of the Bourbons to the Treaty ? 
And yet now the noble lord said that 
France had been no party to it! [Lord 
Castlereagh—* No, He appealed 
to the judgment of the House whether 
’ that was not the impression made by what 
the noble lord had said. So dangerous 
had the noble lord thought the non-per- 
formance of the Treaty on the part of 
France, that he had spoken tq prince Tal- 
Jeyrand about it. The French Court, it 
seemed, were jealous on the subject. 
They were afraid that Buonaparté was 
enlisting too many men, and that he 
‘thought of attacking France by main force 
from Elba. . Blind as beetles they ob- 
served only his outward demonstrations, 
and never thought that he was working 
with the subtlety of intellect. They con- 
ceived that to deprive him of money, 
would be to thwart his designs. At length 
the noble lord obtained this—not that his 
money should be sent to Buonaparté, but 
that a gentleman should be sent to him 
to observe his motions! 

In the opinion of the noble lord, (an 
opinion expressed with the utmost confi- 
dence) Buonaparté owed his restoration 
to the throne of France—an event much 
more miraculous than his original eleva- 
tion to it—not to the population of France, 
but to the military. The fact was, that 
Buonaparté landed in Francé without a 
man to defend him, and that in his pro- 
gress from the South to the North of France 
he was exposed daily and, nightly, and 
every hour of every day and night, to the 
attacks of those who were inimical to his 
cause, if such existed; but that not a 
single hand of all that population which 
the noble lord stated he had good reason 
to know were friendly to the Bourbons, 
was raised against him as the invader of 
France, or as the destroyer of its lawful 
Sovereign. The noble lord, as a member 
of his Majesty’s Government, was sup- 
posed to. possess. secret information of 
every kind—for which at least the public 


certainly paid. He was at Vienna, asso.” 
ciating with the cleverest princes in the. 
world—old diplomatists—men who knew 
exactly where to place a spy, whether on 
this king or on that priest. Yet, in Spite 
of this combined diplomatic wisdom, jp 
spite of all the means and appliances pos. 
sessed by the noble lord, Buonaparié 
landed in the Bay of St. Juan, and march. 
ed to Paris, to the great astonishment, no 
doubt, of the wise-acres of the Congress, 
And yet; the noble lord declared that he 
had authority for stating that the popula. 


| tion of France were hostile to him! Awa 


with such authority! It was equivalent 
to the noble lord’s information. The 
noble lord knew every thing—afier it had 
taken place! Had he but known what he 
did not know, he would have known all 
about it. 
The question now came to this—Whe. 


‘ther Buonaparté was emperor of France 


by the will of the people, or by the will 
of the soldiery, or by their combined 


will? If the last, which he verily believed, 


what was the chance of overturning a 
throne so established, and which, if not 
originally desired by the French people, 
Buonaparté would take care shouldsexist 
so much for their benefit as to be assuredly 
continued by them? Let the House, in 
contrast, place that glorious decree for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, with the 
volume presented by the noble lord of 
that negociation in which Louis le Désiré 
declared that he could not put an end-to 
the Trade because the feelings of the 
French people were against it. Napoleon 
Buonaparté had done it by a stroke of his 
pen; and he had so done it, that if the 
Bourbons were restored, or if a Republic 
were to be established, or if any other 
change were to take place in the gover 
ment of France, the resurrection of the 
Slave Trade would be impossible in that 
country. Adverting to the Declaration 
of the Allies, which the noble lord had 
that evening adopted as an act of the 
executive government, he maintained that 
lords Cathcart, Clancarty and Stewart, and 
the duke of Wellington, deserved impeach 
ment for putting their names to such an 
instrument. A right hon. gentleman bad 
on a recent occasion contended, that this 
Declaration contained nothing which was 
not loyal, wise and honourable. The 
noble lord, more wisely, had abstained 
from touching on its character. But, 
surely, if words meant any thing, that 
Declaration went to designate an indie 
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dual for assassination. Much might be 
said (and he trusted much would be said 
by some of his hon. and learned friends) 
of its mconsistency with the law of na- 
tions, as well as of its hostility to every 
principle of social order. It led directly 
toa war of extermination. He had heard 
that other Articles:in the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau, besides what was alluded to by 
the noble lord, had been violated. And 
here he could not help expressing his 
regret, that one of the greatest names of 
which England could boast had been 
sullied, by setting his seal to such a deed 
as the Declaration of the Allies. All the 
brilliancy of his achievements, and all the 
splendour of his character, would not be 
sufficient to drag him out of the abyss of 
shame into which he had plunged himself, 
by setting his name to this Declaration. 
The duke of Wellington, and lords Cath- 
cart, Clancarty, and Stewart, had thought 
proper to say, that the only title Buona- 

arté had to his existence was the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau. Did they mean to say, 


that Buonaparté’s head was on the block ? 
What could. possibly be the meaning of 
the insane declaration, “ that he*was out 
of the pale of civil and social relations, 
and that as an enemy and disturber of the 


tranquillity of the world, he had rendered 
himself liable to public vengeance ?””? How 
would the casuistry of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with his Christian feeling, 
be able to explain this? He would defy 
him to say that such a declaration meant 
any thing more than this, that any man 
who met him might stab him [No, no! 
from the Ministerial side of the House]. 
He did not regard the esclamations of 
gentlemen opposite. He appealed to the 
words themselves. Without again recur- 
ring to ‘the names of the other persons, he 
would say that he most sincerely lament- 
ed, that that distinguished individual, who 
was said to be appointed to the command 
of an army of 250,000 men for the pur- 
pose of driving Buonaparté from the 


throne of France, and who had already 


driven him from the Peninsula, should now 
think it proper to call in the hand of an 
assassin to do what he could not do at the 
head of the confederated troops. Why, 
war was declared .against France in that 
Declaration. True, however, Napoleon 
seemed to be conducting himself with 
more wisdom than those precipitate diplo- 
Matists at Vienna, and with more con- 
summate skiJl than his former confidential 
lriend, prince Talleyrand. Knowing how 
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little regard that Declaration.was entitled 
to, he had treated it in the way it de- 
served. By the information received 
within these few hours, it, appeared that 
Buonaparté had published notes and a 
commentary on this Declaration, in which 
he declared that he would maintain the 
Treaty of Paris, although he thought that 
better terms than those in that Treaty 
ought to have been obtained for France— 
that he would not stir out of his boun- 
daries, or resort to hostilities, except the 
territory of France wasinvaded. Whe- 
ther his conduct was dictated by hypo- 
crisy or wisdom, it was certain that he 
had conciliated the people of France to his 
authority. The noble lord had not told 
the House a single syllable of the endea- 
vours on the part of Government to find 
out whether the state of the public mind, 
or the present Government of France, was 
pacific towards this country or not. He 
wished to ask the noble lord, whether, in 
point of fact, his Majesty’s cruisers had 
not already committed an act of aggres- 
sion against France? Whether, withoutany 
express orders, but upon. an understand- 
ing of what was expected of them in cer- 
tain circumstances, they had notcommitted 
such an act of aggression? And here he 
could not help saying, that he considered 
the Government dealt hardly and unfairly 
with the officers of the navy. They did 
not give any positive orders to them, but 
an ambiguous something which they were 
todo. ‘They thus threw the performance 
or non-performance ef the duty on the 
discretion of the officers, and consequently 
threw the responsibility on them, and 
took the merit of success to themselves, 
What could be more ambiguous, for in- 
stance, than the order said to be given in 
the Mediterranean? There was an un-/ 
derstanding given to the master of one 
miserable vessel, to this effect—if you 
think Buonaparté is intending any mis- 
chief, you may stop him, but not other- 
wise. Why, the Elbese flag was more 
common in the Mediterranean than the 
flag of almost any other nation. What 
sort of an understanding was this? Good 
God! this officer had need to have had a 
better understanding than those who sent 
him such a communication [a laugh]. 
And all this was for want of a combined 
understanding in the Cabinet. If, as had 
been contended, the troops of Buonaparté 
were anxious for war, and that in order to 
gratify them he would be under the ne- 


cessity of making it, here he was supplied 
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with a pretence at once—for bringing in 
merchant vessels, was nothing less than a 
declaration of war. 

He should be glad to know the descrip- 
tion of war in which we were likely to be 
engaged. There was one, which, if he 
could draw any conclusion from what fell 
from the noble lord, was a war of aggres- 
sion against Buonaparté for the sake of 
replacing the Bourbons on the throne. 
He did not wish to say a single word 
at present against the Bourbons; they 
were under misfortune, and had a greater 
claim than ever on the protection of this 
country. His mouth would be sealed in 
silence on account of that misfortune, 
‘which was now, he believed, irretrievable ; 
and if not irretrievable, would certainly 
be so by the steps which the noble lord 
was proposing to take for restoring them 
to the throne. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that a war of aggression against 
France ought to be resisted by this coun- 
try. If Louis the 18th had been attacked, 


this would have been a signal for war.. 


But things had so instantaneously changed. 
It was not five weeks ago, since he had in 
that House talked of Buonaparté’s being 
wished for by some part of the people of 
this country ; and he was convinced that 
some persons were actually clamorous for 
war, because they considered it would 
serve their interests, It was not long ago 
that the noble lord had told them that they 
ought to consider that France was always 


_France, and that they ought to lay their 


account with the existence of ambition 
under the present as well as under former 
governments. One of the most witty and 
eloquent men that ever sat in that House 
(Mr. Sheridan) had said, that one half of 
our national debt had been contracted in 
endeavouring to suppress the power of 
the Bourbons, and the other half in endea- 
vouring to restore them to power. We 
ought to recollect that the Bourbons had 
not always been the friends of this coun- 
try, but on the contrary, almost always 
our most inveterate enemies. He did think 


' that before the late great event, we might 


have done with an establishment consider- 
ably less than what had been announced 
—an establishment of 19 millions! The 
Netherlands were to be strengthened for 
the sake of protecting the flank on that 
side of France, according to the noble 
lord. The powers of Austria and Prussia 
were considered as every thing, and.all 
the other States were to be hashed up, as 
it were, in one cauldron, and dealt out in 
* 
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such a way as should be most conducive 
to the strengthening these two powers, 
and the strengthening the flanks on the 
different sides of France. For this pur. 
pose we were to keep a large army on 
the Continent. We were to reconstruct 
all the dilapidated fortresses of Belgium, 
If we put ourselves into an attitude of pre. 
caution, we ought to take into considera. 
tion what additional precautions we take 
now, to those we should have taken had’ 
the Bourbons continued on the throne of 
France. It would seem from the language 
of the noble lord, that he considered it a 
good reason for going to war at present, 
because Buonaparté was weak and we were 
strong. He appealed to the House if he 
did not tell them of his weakness, and of 
the salutary effect which timely aggres. 
sion might have—that the question of war 
was a matter of expediency, and not of 
morality—that having violated the Treaty, 
they were justified in going to war, and 
if a timely blow could be struck, it might 
be proper to consider how far such a mea- 
sure might be considered expedient. And 
all the difficulty that he (Mr. W.) felt on 
this occasion was, that they would receive 
no information from the’noble lord, before 
that in which he condescended to tell them 
the blow was already struck. Such was 
the paralysis which the Congress of 
Vienna had given rise to, that they would 
find there never would be a time when 
the different Sovereigns were so little dis- 
engaged from the care of keeping their 
subjects in order as to be at liberty to go 
to war. The noble lord had said that the 
Allies were entitled to go the whole length 
in disposing of Saxony; but that the mea 
sure would have been so disgusting to the 
people of Germany, that that country was 
only partially divided. Did the noble 
lord think that Saxony on the present oc- 
casion would be any advantage to the 
public weal ? Did he think that the Saxons 
would enter cordially into any war at pre- 
sent, and that they would not rather take 
the first moment of Prussia’s weakness to 
emancipate themselves ? Did he think that 
Venice would be a source of strength? 
He had talked of the vested rights of 
Austria in Venice, forgetting the rights of 
the people ; and that Austria had no other 
right to that state, than the having re 
ceived a transfer of it from the hands of 4 
robber who had no right, and who could 
not make the rights of any other power 
better than his own, Such was the situa 
tion of Venice, and such was the morality 
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of the Congress. Did the noble lord think 
that Italy would concur with the AHies? 
The noble lord had lately told them that 
the French government was so popular in 
Italy, that when the French armies were 
all withdrawn from that country and in 
the peninsula, the Italians would not rise 
to throw off the French yoke, and made 
no effort for teat purpose. Had the noble 
Jord reconciled the Genoese? Had he not 
rather given to Austria and Prussia ele- 
ments of discord within themselves? and 
would not all their troops be consequently 
wanted to quell the disturbances among 
their new subjects? What had their con- 
duct been to the King of Naples, after 
pledging themselves as strongly to him as 
it was possible for men to do, and after, 
on the faith of such pledge, he had per- 
formed his part ? What would the situa- 
tion of the South of Italy be ? These were 
the circumstances which ought to be taken 


into consideration, if they were to have a 


war of aggression against France. What 
would be the situation of things within 
France itself? The noble lord had said 
that, from what information. he was pos- 
sessed of, he believed the greatest part of 
the population of France was in favour 
of the Bourbons. Now, from what he 
(Mr. W.) had learned, he had no doubt 
this was not the case. He believed that 
there might be many thousands who were 
sorry the Bourbons were dethroned and 
Buonaparté restored ; but the very first 


-act of aggression on the part of the Allies 


would have the effect of consolidating all 
these parties ; and if, therefore, we were 
to have a war carried on for the dethrone- 


ment and extermination of one man, all 


the population of France would rally 
round him, and after all the horrors and 
massacres which would take place the 
matter would end in the army of aggres- 
sion being expelled. Even in case of the 
death or defeat of Buonaparté, did the 
noble lord think that the Bourbons could 


- ever be restored? Would not some other 


chief be elected, or some other government 
be appointed, either that of a collective 
body, or of one man? The French had 
had an experience of the Bourbons; and 
whatever their virtues in other respects 


might be, he was strongly of opinion that. 


they were not persons who could maintain 
themselves on the throne of France. If 
the war was to be a war of aggression, it 
was his thorough conviction we should be 
foiled in our purpose. It would be im- 


Possible for the noble lord to keep the 
( VOL. XXX. ) 
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coalition together unless it was Cemented 
by English money ; and in this ease thé. 
fate of it would be the same as before, and’ 
England would be left in the lurch, and 
obliged to make a disgraceful peace either 
with Buonaparté, or some other person in 
his place. What reason was there for not 
making a peace with himrnow, which was 
not equally powerful when we were ready 
to conclude a Treaty at Chatillon? All 
his most insane and unprincipled acts 
were done before that period. And yet 
the noble lord then, with all the confe- 
derated Powers, were willing to negociate 
a peace with Napoleon Buonaparté. What 
the terms then offered were would never, 
however, be known by the House, unless 
they were published by some other Go- 
vernment. If at the end of a war the 
country had been told that Napoleon Buo- 
salenalle was confined within the limits of 
the Treaty of Paris, which he was now 
willing to keep, would not this communi- 
cation have been received by the whole 
nation with acclamation? If in that case 
there was not oné person who would not 
have subscribed to those terms, and if 
within those limits France was now placed, 
what motive could there now be for not 
being contented with what was then con- 
sidered as sufficient? If France stepped 
beyond these limits, then France would be 
the aggressor, and that would give us a 
title to repel the ra meg He implored 
his right bess friend (Mr. Ponsonby), and 
his other friends on his side of the House, 
to reflect, that if they agreed to the Ad- 
dress without any amendment, they would 
give an instrument to ministers which 
would enable them to commit the country 
in a war of aggression, without their hav- 
ing any opportunity of expressing them- 
selves on the propriety or impropriety of 
such awar. He could not help thinking 
that the daily publications which were at 
present such strenuous advocates for a war 
for the extermination of Buonaparté, were 
carrying“the matter a little too far for their - 
own interest, which was so often very dif- 
ferent fromthe true interests of the country. 
They ought to consider, that if Buonaparté 
should be exterminated, it would be as flat 
for them as when he was at Elba. He 
knew that the return of Baonaparté had 
thrown a number of persons in this coun- 
try into tke most serious state of alarm 
and apprehension. He implored those 
persons to beware lest by premature mea- 
sures they increased the danger of which 
they were apprehensive. He wished 
(2G) 
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therefore to submit an amendment:to the 
Address, limiting the means entrusted to: 
ministers to means of defence, and taking 
from them the means of aggression. He 
was willing to see the country in a suffi- 
cient attitude of. defence till the danger 
should be past; but beyond this he could 
not with propriety go. The hon. gentle- 
man concluded with moving an amend- 
ment to the Address, in the following 
words :— And that at the same time we 
earnestly implore his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, that he would be graciously 
pleased to exert his most strenuous endea- 
vours to secure to this country the con- 
tinuance of peace, so long as it can be 
maintained consistently with the honour 
of his Majesty’s Crown, the security of his 
dominions, and the faith to be preserved 
with his Majesty’s Allies.” 

. Mr. Frederick Douglas alluded to the de- 
cree of Buonaparté for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. From all he had been able 
to learn, it was a mistaken idea amongst 
the people of France, that the abolition 
would be injurious to them if suddenly 
effected. Thus Louis 18, attending to the 
feelings of the people, gained time for the 
termination of a traffick which his rival, on 
coming to power, had, without any regard 
for their feelings, abolished at once. Re- 
specting the prospect before us, there was 
an essential principle in the government 
of France, which must necessarily be re- 
pugnant to the tranquillity of the Conti- 
ment. The change that had taken place 
had been effected by the army, and not 
- the sense of the people. The real voice 
of the people was to be found in the towns 
where they were not overawed by the 
military. It was the natural consequence 
of any invasion, that in the first moments 
‘the people would lie by and not declare 
their sentiments. He would not contend 
that the voice of the people had been de- 
clared against Buonaparté ; but, when it 
was asserted that their voice was in favour 
of him, he must say that such an assertion 
was totally fallacious. Buonaparié was 
stimulated by revenge against all the na- 
tions of Europe. His landing, therefore, 
was not so much ‘an invasion of France, 
as an invasion of all Europe. It must be 
obvious to all who had any knowledge of 
human nature, and who reflected on the 
extraordinary character of this man, that 
he could have no intention of remaining 
at peace; but even if he had, it was per-' 
fectly out of his power; for the soldiers 
under him were anxious to be called back 


again to their employments of .plunder.ang 
peculation ; and this would impel him to 
goto war. But it was said that we had no 
legitimate grounds for going to war, The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, however, 
had viewed the Treaty of Fontainbleau on 
very fallacious grounds. The hon. gentle. 
man here entered into a view of the con. 
ditions of the Treaty with Buonapané, 
which gave him the sovereignty of Elba, 
and contended that by his return he had 
broken his faith with the Allied Powers, 
which justified them in joining to expel 
him. If he went to war at the present 
moment, he must proceed by the common 
means of taxation, loans, and credit; but 
these were things which were quite un- 
known in France. He therefore was not 
able to put his forces immediately into 
activity, which was the true reason for all 
his professiens of moderation. The noble 
lord had spoken of the unanimity which 
prevailed on the subject of opposing Buo- 
naparté on the part of the Allies, Recol- 
lecting as he did the events of the last 
twenty years, he felt anxious to take ad- 
vantage of this unanimity, before Buona- 
parté should’be able to destroy it. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that the French 
army being the active power which sup- 
ported Buonaparté, it was absolutely 
necessary for the restoration of tranquil- 
lity, that this army should be extirpated! 
[Cries of Hear, hear!] He did notmean 
the extirpation of the individuals, but the 
extirpation of their existence in the shape 
of an army. Their restless agitation, their 
unparalleled fearlessness of death, and 
their unconquerable passion for glory, 
formed their very excellence ; and this 
would ever render them the enemies of the 
tranquillity of the world. The bon. gen 
tleman, after a few more remarks on the 
peculiar crisis at which we had arrived, 
concluded with giving his assent to the 
Address. - 

Sir John Newport declared, that in giving 
his vote he should look at the question di- 
vested of all the commentaries he had 
heard upon it. He should not yote for 
it under the same view as the hon, gentle- 
man had taken of it, who had advised the 
extermination of the whole French army; 
because such an idea was absurd, and if 
the project was attempted, it would cet- 
tainly be the most unwise crusade that had 
ever been heard of, He would go as fat 
as the noble lord had gone, but no farther. 
Instead of entertaining any abstruse ques 
tion of peace or war, he should wait till 
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the point was decided, and should then 
deliver his opinion, however painful it 


might be to his feelings. At present the 
question did not bind any member to sup- 
port any proceedings that would involve 
this country in a war so wild and unjust as 
to attempt to dictate to any nation what 
form of government it should adopt. It 
was advisable that this country should be 
put in a state of preparation for the worst, 
and to take such measures as should best 
enable us to act in concert with our Allies, 
for the security of all Europe. He trusted, 
however, that nothing but circumstances 
of absolute compulsion would induce us to 
enter into a new war; and believing that 
this would -be our line of conduct, he 
should support the Address, He dissented, 
nevertheless, with reluctance, from the 
amendment of his hon. friend, not because 
he thought that those words did not convey 
a proper feeling, but because he did not 
‘think that this was a fit opportunity for 
the House to pronounce their judgment, 
when no information was before them. 
He would give his vote for the Address, 
because he saw no reason for withholding 
his confidence from ministers in the pre 
sent instance. 
_ Mr. Croker said, he rose merely to speak 
to a matter of fact. The hon. gentleman 
opposite had been pleased to say that a 
French vessel had been brought in by his 
Majesty’s cruisers under an ambiguous 
understanding. This statement was totally 
unfounded. He had not officially heard 
that any such capture had been made. 
He had heard a report that a French ship 
had been sent in; but whether she was 
navigated under the Imperial flag of France 
he could not say. If he were to judge 
from the statements of some merchants of 
London, he should believe that the deten- 
tion had been made under the Hovering 
Act, and that the ship bore the white flag. 
But neither directly nor indirectly had any 
orders been given which would justify any 
officer to interfere even with the tri-co- 
loured flag of France. The ship by which 
the French vessel was said to to have been 
captured, had sailed three weeks ago for 
a specific purpose ; and it was scarcely 
possible that her commander, in obedience 
to his orders, could have deemed himself 
authorized to interfere with the: flag of 
France, of whatever -colour it might be. 
He had been thus explicit, in order that it 
might not be supposed that this country 
had shown any bad faith. ‘ 
- Mr, Bankes gave his full concurrence to 
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He took a view of what had 
been said by the different speakers, and 
added, as his own opinion, that so far from 
thinking the Message and Address to be 
too pacific, his only fear was that they 
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were too warlike. He nevertheless saw 
nothing objectionable in the wording of 
either, as they were applicable either to 
peace or war. But it was impossible not 
to be a little alarmed at the Declaration 
which bore besides the signatures of the 
ministers of the Allied Powers, those of 
four British ministers. If this document 
were authentic, all doubts must be at an 
end ; for war remained not to be delibe- 
rated about, but was actually resolved on. 
Yet from the tone of the noble lord that 
day, so far from this being the case, it 
would appear that the subject was still 
open for discussion, He would agree, 
that under the present circumstances of | 
France, the contravention of the Treaty 
by Buonaparté was a sufficient cause for 
war, and the revolution ought not wholly 
to prevent the interference of foreign 
nations ; but it became a prudential con- 
sideration what steps ought to be taken; 
and before it was resolved upon, it might 
be hoped there would be full time for dis- 
cussion. He would defer his opinion till 
he heard what line of conduct was decided 
upon. The Declaration of the Allies cer- 
tainly confined the war to a much more 
simple object than that of his hon. friend 
who had ‘contended for the extinction of 
the whole French army; as the object of 
the Allies could only be the deposing of 
that particular man, who, by his conduct, 
they declared had put himself out of the 
pale of civil society. He should be happy 
if he could entertain the sanguine -belief 
of his noble friend, that a large proportion 
of the people of France were adverse to 
the dominion of Buonaparté; bat it looked 
rather suspicious, that with only a handful 
of armed men, he should be able to make 
his way, unmolested, almost from ‘one 
extremity of the kingdom to the other. 
He feared, Jest the appearance of a foreign 
force on the frontiers of France, coming 
with professions of revenge and ruin, 
might have the effect of uniting the people 
even though a great proportion of them 
were hostile to Buonaparteé, and thus might 
throw much greater obstacles in the way 
of peace. Whatever might be the real 
intentions of Buonaparté, it was much 
safer for him to hold out professions of 


-moderation than to adopt any other course. 


On the whole, he must admit that he could 
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see no safety for this country but in a | 
great and extensive establishment. He 
could not, however, but deprecate hosti- 
lities, if Buonaparté made no signs for 
committing actual aggression, because he 
did not think that a lengthened war could | 
possibly be carried on, if attended, as it 
must be, with the peculiar expenses of 
that which had just ended. But if it was 
necessary, he had no doubt that every 
effort would be made at once, as the only 
way by which success could be expected. 
‘The hon. gentleman concluded by cau- 
tioning the House to beware of ‘entering 
-into any arrangement with the Allies 
which might lead to dispute hereafter. 

Lord Althorp said, the main question to 

be decided was, whether, if war was to 
,take place, it was to be a war of defence 
or of aggression? In 1793 the experiment 
of forcing a government on France had 
been tried and had failed, and he thought 
such an attempt now would be attended 
‘with a much less probable degree of suc- 
cess than then. Under all the circum- 
stances, therefore, he was favourable to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Abercrombie took a view of the nature 
of the Address, and declared that he should 
have liked to have heard the question 
more fully discussed than it had been. 
‘He would reserve his opinion as to whether 
this country was justified in going to war ; 
but with respect to the necessity of pre- 
cautionary measures, he trusted there 
could not be a dissentient voice. He could 
have wished that no amendment had been 
‘proposed; as the tone of ministers was 
certainly less high than that of the Decla- 
ration of the Allied Powers. Asthe House 
‘was not in a situation of offering any 
-advice to the Crown, there was no resource 
but in leaving the whole subject to the 
responsibility of ministers, It was impos- 
sible for him, however, to vote against the 
words of his hon. friend’s amendment, 
‘because the noble lord might derive great 
advantage from the amendment being 
negatived, and the opinions of all those 
who did negative it might be subject to a 
degree of misconstruction. 

Mr. Elliot said the Address seemed to. 
‘meet with the general approbation of the: 
House, and should have his support. The 
Amendment of the hon. gentleman seem- 
ed framed with a wish that no measures: 
should be taken but with a view to peace 
with the person now at the head of the 
French Government. This was a propo- 
Mion which at present he was not pre- 


pared to approve, nor on the othershand 
was he prepared to say that a cont 
course ought to. be taken. The decision 
on this point must depend on circum. 
stances with which he was not acquainted 
—circumstances which perhaps were not 
at present known even to ministers, 
Placed in this situation, till further in 
formation could be given, they ought not 
to take upon themselves to decide ona 
subject of such importance. The Ad. 
dress, he was of opinion, went to bind the 
House to nothing to which they could 
hesitate to give their sanction. 

Mr. Tierney stated it to be his intention 
to voie in favour of the Amendment. His 
object was to arm ministers with the 
powers for which they called; but at the 
same time he wished to have some guari 
on their conduct, as from the speech of 
the noble lord he could not bat consider 
them disposed to consult the security of 
this country, not in a state of peace, but’ 
of war. He wished the House to remem. 
ber how often the British Parliament had 
been accused in foreign countries of stir. 
ring up wars; and he thought this idea 
would be strengthened, if, on the present 
occasion, they came to a. vote which 
would almost amount to a direct declara- 
tion in favour of a renewal of war. He 
had heard that treaties of subsidy had 
already been negociated. He shuddered 
at the expenses which a new war mast 
throw on the coontry ; but if the state of 
the world should seem to make this ne- 
cessary, he should consider he did his duty 
to his country in consenting to sach an 
increase of the public expenditure. If it 
was thought that peace could not be at 
tained but by dethroning Buonaparté, the 
prospect now before the country appalled 
him to the heart. Great exertions 
been made by England within the last 
two years; but no man, at all acquainted 
with the state of our finances, could say, 
that at the end of the next two yearst 
country would be in a situation to support 
a new contest, if the people were not 
united in their sentiments, and had not their 
affairs conducted by an administration 
which possessed their confidence. His 
object was to make the war a just 
necessary one. The Amendment pro 
posed, tended to the accomplishment of 
this object ; and he was of epinion it did 
not go too far. He trusted he should not 
be considered as the defender of Buona- 
parté, or as one who wished to throw im- 


‘pediments in the way of his own govern- 
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ment, when he stated these to be his sen- 
timents. If such motives were imputed 
to him, he should treat them with the 
contempt with which he had heretofore 
been accustomed to regard such imputa- 
tions. He was convinced, that in order 
to support another war, it would be ne- 
cessary that the Government should carry 
the people with them ; and this could not 
be done, if the contest were not made to 
appear to them just and necessary. If a 
war were undertaken with any heated 
views of dethroning Buonaparté, or pu- 
nishing France for putting away one go- 
vernment and setting up another, he could 
not but shudder for the result. He wish- 
ed the Address of that House to go forth 
‘ to the world, expressing their readiness 
to support the Government in a just and 
necessary war, but also expressing an 
anxious wish that no means should be 
left untried to secure the continuance of 
peace, \ 

Mr. Charles Grant, jun. agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, that ministers could not support a 
new war anless they carried the people 
along with them; but he contended that 
the Amendment which had been proposed 
was not necessary to effect this. The 
speech of his noble friend had been as 
much distinguished by moderation, as the 
Message which was the subject of it, and 
which had met with general approbation. 
The arguments of those who supported 
the Amendment on the ground that the 
speech of the noble lord was in a more 
warlike tone than the Message of ‘the 
Prince Regent, were therefore, in his opi- 
nion, without foundation. Some members 
in the course of the debate had fallen on 
the assumption, that the present revolu- 
tion in France was a revolution of the 
people. This, he contended, was a subject 
for future inquiry. At present there was 
a struggle in France on the question of 
peace or war, and the war party seemed 
to be triumphant. It was for that House 
to act on a knowledge of the existing 
danger. Knowing the character of the 
man now at the head of affairs in France, 
knowing the description of the persons 
by whom he was surrounded, knowing 
what his conduct had been for twenty 
years, up to the last flagitious act (for so 
he would call it), which had again brought 
him before the world, it was absolatel 
necessary that their measures should be 
framed accordingly. 

Mr. William South said, he had decided 
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on the course he should pursue from 
hearing the speech of the noble lord who 
moved the Address. But for that he 
shouJd have concorred in the Address as 
first moved ; but he now felt it his duty to 
vote for the Amendment of his hon. friend. 
The right hon. gentleman who had just 
sat down, had said, that the speech of the 
noble lord was not more warlike than the 
Message of the Prince Regent. He was 
glad to hear this asserted; and if the noble 
Jord would rise up and concur in that in- 
terpretation of his speech, even now he, 
for one, would support the Address. Un- 
less this were done, he should feel it to 
be his duty to support the Amendment. 
The noble lord had said, that nine-tenths 
of the population of France were in fa- 
vour of the Bourbens. If he were of the 
noble lord’s opinion, he should at once be 
satisfied that no moral objections could be 
urged in opposition to hostilities bein 
commenced against Buonaparté; but when 
he saw how that man had marched, or 
rather walked in France, from South to 
North, without opposition, he could net 
but think the probability was, that nine- 
tenths of the people were for him. He 
was glad the Slave Trade had been abo- 
lished, and wished the Bourbons (whom 
he should rejoice to see established on the 
throne) had been strong enough to venture 
on such a measure. He did justice to the 
exertions of the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
on the subject of the Slave Trade; bot . 
when he saw that done at once by Buona- 
parté, which the Bourbons could not ven- 
ture upon in less than five years, he could 
not help thinking that the former govern- 
ment were less powerful than the present, 
or that they were not altogether sincere 
in the wish they expressed. He had as 
little respect for the motive which had 
actuated Buonaparté in abolishing the 
Slave Trade, as for those which guided 
his conduct in other transactions. He 
had no doubt it was dictated by interest ; 
but whatever his conduct had been, he 
hoped the nation would not hastily be 
plunged into a new war. 

Mr. Robinson, from the opportunities he 
had had last year of ascertaining the sen- 
timents of the people of France, with re- 
spect to Buonaparté, thought he could . 
take upon bimself to say that the general 
feeling was against him. He was looked 
upon be almost all classes as the author of 
the misfortunes which had befallen them, 


and his system seemed to be universally 


expcrated, He did not say that this feel- 
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jng would have disposed them to rise 
‘against Buonaparté; but he thought it was 
pretty strongly shewn in their not rising 
for him. Every artifice had been resorted 
to by Buonaparté to excite a strong feel- 
ing against the Allies, in order to make 
the war national, and had totally failed. 
Such being the feeling last year, there 
must be strong circumstances that would 
convince him, that it was wholly extin- 
guished in the present, and that a state of 
things favourable to their wishes, should 
have disposed them to turn from the Go- 
vernment to whom they owed the advan- 
tageous. change which had been effected, 
to him who had been the object of their 
hate. This to him would be miraculous. 
That:which had struck him most in the 
course of the last year, was the want of 
energy which appeared in the French cha- 
racter.. To him their spirits seemed to 
have been quite worn out. They seemed 
to wish for peace ; and hoping this would 
be the result of the invasion of their coun- 
try, they did not care to oppose it. From 
what he had observed of the French cha- 
racter at that time, he was not surprised, 
when Buonaparté appeared among them 
on a sudden like an apparition, that he 
should have been able to advance without 


opposition from the people. The soldiers 
_ had certainly always been for him; but 
that no opposition had been given to him, 
did not prove to his mind that the great 
body of the people were indifferent to the 
change which had taken place, and still 
less that they were favourably disposed to 


him. 
_. Mr. Plunkett said, he should have thought, 
that on the subject of the proposed Ad- 
dress, there would have been but one opi- 
nion in the country—that at a crisis so 
important the hands of Government ought 
to be strengthened, and enabled to take 
such measures, in concert with their Allies, 
as circumstances should require. To be 
lulled into security by any good acts 
which Buonaparté might perform at such 
a time, would be to be greatly wanting to 
ourselves. The Amendment contained no 
assertion which was not in itself perfectly 
true and just; but, unseasonably intro- 
duced, it would by implication throw a 
censure on ministers which was not true, 
and unjust. The Amendment, if adopted, 
would, by implication accuse the Govern- 
ment of wishing to involve the nation in 
an unjust and unnecessary war. If the 
House were to assent to the proposition of 
the hon. gentleman, they would indirectly 


be understood to decide, that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, peace would 
be preferable to war. He was not pre. 
pared to come to such a decision, He 
was not for entering into an unnecessg 
war, nor was he willing to repose. ona 
hollow and insecure peace. In the event, 
which had taken place he could see justi. 
fiable cause of war. This he thought be. 
yond all doubt. The only question to be 
considered was one of very great import. 
ance=—the expediency of acting upon that 
cause of war, He had no difficulty what. 
ever in voting for the Address, ' 
“Lord Castlereagh said, that what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, had relieved him from 
the necessity of stating much of .what he: 
had it in contemplation to offer. on the 
subject of the Amendment which had 
been moved to the Address. From what 
that right hon. gentleman had said, the 
House would feel that nothing could be 
more cruel than to bring forward as an 
amendment certain truisms, which went 
by implication to impute to ministers a 
design to commence a war which was not 
warranted by justice, necessity, and good 
faith to his Majesty’s Allies. He looked 
upon this question, as the right hon. gen 
tleman did, as one entitled to the gravest 
consideration, and as being one of the 
most important and momentous on which 
any government had ever been called 
upon to decide. It was for the Govern- 
ment of this country to consider whether 
the interests of Europe called upon them, 
in concert with their Allies, to prefer a 
state of war or of armed defence. : Ih 
|} moving the Address, and stating the-two 
alternatives, he had said nothing witha 
view to bind the House to one of them 
more than to the other. If the hon. gen- 
tleman who had moved the Amendment, 
or those gentlemen who had supported it, 
‘meant to declare that ministers ought to 
be bound to one of them, they owed it to 
the country and themselves not to endea- 
vour to effect their object, by moving 
string of truisms to bind down the Govern- 
ment by implication, but to embody their 
sentiments in a specific resolution. The 
Government ought not to be crippled in 
its negociations with friendly Powers, and 
prejudiced in its transactions with that 
country most concerned in the result of 
the present state of things, by restrictions 
introduced by a side wind ; the necessity 
for which those who brought them for- 


ward were not prepared openly to declare” 
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With respect to what had been said by 
the hon. gentleman on the subject of the 
negociations at Chatillon, he had to answer, 
that because terms had then been offered 
to Buonaparté, accepted, and departed 
from by him before they could be carried 
inte execution, it did not follow, that if, 
on a future occasion, he, in his weakness, 
should be disposed to accept of those 
terms, that they were to be conceded to 
him. Nor ought the Allies to be in- 
fluenced at such a time by his publishing 
decrees, conformable to the line of policy 
which they had adopted, and in favour of 
that to which he ‘had been the greatest 
enemy before. On the subject of the 
Slave Trade, the noble lord took occasion 
to observe, that the favour which Buona- 
parté had done the cause of humanity, was 
not quite so great as the hon. member 
seemed to imagine, as he had always been 
the most declared enemy to the abolition, 
nor was he now to be confided in. He re- 
peated that it by no means followed, that 
the terms formerly offered to Buonaparté 
in concert with the Allies, ought now 
to be submitted to him. He did not 
assert that this would not be done, but he 
contended it did not necessarily follow 
that it should. This the Allies had for- 
merly felt, before they had reached Paris. 
When Buonaparté perceived they were 
advancing in that direction, he had offered 
to accept of those terms from which he 
had previously withdrawn himself, and 
was answered, that the time for treating 
with him on those conditions was then 
gone by; and his having departed from 
them once, was considered a sufficient 
reason for not acceding to his wishes at a 
subsequent period. Would it be main- 
tained, that under any circumstances an 
individual who had foiled them so often, 
was still entitled to the terms they for- 
merly offered him? and while he came 
unblushingly forward, having deceived 
them once more, was he still to be con- 
sidered in the same point of view as for- 
merly? It might be thought that an armed 
eg would be preferable to a state of war, 

ut the danger ought fairly to be looked 


at: and, knowing that good faith was oppo- 

site to the system of the party to be treated 

with, knowing that the rule of his conduct 

was self-interest, regardless of every other 

Consideration, whatever decision they came 

to, must rest on the ese of power, 
i 


and not on that of relianee on the man. 
To the Declaration which had been pub- 
lished, the Government of this country 


. relating to the Events in France. 
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could not have been a party at the time it 
appeared; but he did not hesitate to up- 
hold and justify it, though, from the 
circumstances under which it was issued, 
and the changes that had since taken 
place, which at that period were not 
known, that Declaration was not to be con- 
sidered, as a declaration of war. Had it 
been received in that light, it would have 
become the duty of ministers to issue let- 
ters of marque and reprisal immediately. 
He agreed with his right hon. friend, that 
the great names affixed to the Declaration 
of the Allies, furnished the best refutation 
of the tortured meanings which had been 
attached to it. ‘They were justified, how- 
ever, in holding Buonaparté out as an ob- 
ject of terror, and in endeavouring, by all 
legitimate means, to destroy and extinguish 
his power. Statements. had been made 
within those walls, respecting persons in 
friendship with this country, which were 
more likely to expose the parties to assassi- 
nation, than any thing contained in the 
paper which had been so much animad- 
verted upon. When a hope was expressed 
that this country and its Allies would not 
engage in a war of aggression, he wished 
to guard the councils of the Allies from 
such an imputation, if they should proceed 
to repel an aggression which had been 
already chmmestttad, We had a full, suffi- 
cient, and moral justification in commen- 
cing war against Napoleon, if we considered 
it wise and right todo so. The Govern- 
ment would act in concert with the Allies ; 
and his Majesty’s ministers, he’ contended, 
were entitled to claim that their responsi- 
bility should not be broken in upon by the 
truisms of the honourable gentleman. 

Mr. Ponsonby shortly gave his reasons 
for not voting for the Amendment. The 
speech of the noble lord he thought had 
been much over-stated. He had been re- 
presented to have spoken as if he was re- 
solved on immediate war, if he could but 
persuade the Allies to take part in it. He 
understood no such statement to have been 
made. He wished to ask the noble lord if 
he had said this? [A cry from the Oppo- 
sition of “ the question is not answered.’’] 

Lord Castlereagh said, that on this subject 
he had given no opinion. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he was right, then, 
in what he had said. . The speech of the 
noble lord had not been fairly described. 
If it should hereafter appear that Govern- 
ment unnecessarily engaged in war, none 
of his friends would surpass him in zeal to 


heap censures on their conduct. The 
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Amendment to him appeared perfectly un- | Earl Grey said, that another transaction 
necessary. His hon. friend seemed to have | referred to in the Papers on the table, ap. 
intended it to assist him (Mr. P.) in de- | peared to him to require further explange 
ciding on the Address before him ; but he | tion from his Majesty’s Government: he 
wished to inform bis hon. friend (in perfect | meant with respect to Genoa, and he would 
good nature) that he was not quite such a | take an opportunity of moving for such 
fool, but he could understand what had | information on Wednesday, if there should 
been submilited to them without his assist- | be time enough to enter upon the subject 
ance, after the motion of the noble marquisshould 
The House then divided: be disposed of. 
For Mr. Whitbread’s Amendment... $7 The Earl of Liverpool expressed his rea. 
AQaiNSt it ..cccorecsseceescosssseereeeeeZ20 | diness, asihe had communicated to the noble 
—— | earl, to produce any information which he 
Majority .......+0...173 | was capable of affording, consistently with 
The Address was then agreed to. his _ e public duty; and he was 
, he equally ready to comply with the wishes 
List of the Minority. of aie as a matter of 
Abercrombie, J. - Lemon, sir W. convenience, he would inform him what 
Brand, T. Moore, Peter information or papers he required. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Martin, H. Marquis Wellesley said, that he had 
D. J. already communicated to the noble earl 
Bete nth, 3. North, D. the Papers which he at present had in 
Barnard, Lord Osborne, lord F. view: and if any farther should occur to 
Bewicke, C. _ Pigott, sir A. him before Wednesday, he would let the 
Campbell, J. Pierse, H. noble earl know it. 
Calvert, Chas. Ridley, sir M. W. - The Marquis of Douglas requested to 
Coke, T. W. Romilly, sir S. know from the noble earl, whether he had 
Duncannon, lord _—. Ramsden, J. any thing farther to lay before the House 
Dundas, hon. . Smith, J. with respect to the communications of 
Fergusson, sir R. Tierney, rt. hon. G. | Jord William Bentinck with certain Italian 


Wilkins officers, and also with regard to certain . 


Heathcote, sir G. Walpole, hon. G. cessions to Austria in the North of Italy? 
Hamilton, Ed. A. ‘ TELLERS. The Earl of Liverpool replied, that he 
pon dh Althorp, lord had already laid on the table all the Papers 
Lambton, F. G. Smith, W. with respect to Italy, of which the Prince 

a Regent had ordered the production; but 


it was competent to the noble lord to 
move for any farther information he de 


Monday, April 10. sired. 

‘Escape oF BuonaparTe Prom Expa.] 
Marquis Wellesiey observed, that the Papers 
on ibe table did’ not appear to him to HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
tain sufficient information to satisfy the Monday, April 10. 
judgment of the House ; yet,extraordinary | Petition or Mr. Laruror Murnay.] 
as was the original rise, the rapid fall, and | Sir Samuel Romilly said, that the Secretary 
the sudden resurrection of the present | of State having been so obliging as to in- 
ruler of France, these Papers contained | form him, that the case of Lathrop Murray, 
passages more likely to attract the atten- | which he had some time ago brought 
tion of history, than any part of his career. | before the House, was not such as to call 
To these passages, the noble marquis said | for the mercy of the Crown, he felt it his 
it was his intention to call the attention of | duty to present the Petition of which he 
their lordships. He should mention Wed- | had spoken when he bad first. mentioned 
nesday, if that were not deemed an incon- | the business. He did not mean to blame 
venient day ; and on that occasion alro he | the respectable Judge who had passed the 
would move for such additional informa- | sentence, nor did he mean to censure the 
tion as he thought necessary; adding, | Secretary of State. He would state the 
that he shoald feel it his duty to animad- | case from the report of the short-hand 
vert upon the general aspect of the trans- | writers. Mr. Murray, who was an officet 
action referred to—vpon its immediate | and had served in Spain, was married im 
results, and probable consequences, ‘|: 1797, in Londonderry in Ireland, toa lady 
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of the name of Marshall. He was married 
by a Dissenting minister. Dr. Black, the 
clergyman who married him, had in his 
“evidence said that he was younger than the 
lady, and that he had seen Mr. Murray 
but once at a dissenting congregation. 
Mr. Murray contracted a second marriage 
with a lady in London, in 180}, after he 
had been informed, as he said, by two civi- 
lians that the first marriage was not valid 
by law. There was no evidence that the 
second wife was not fully apprised of the 
first marriage, nor even was there sufficient 

roof that there was a second marriage. 
He mentioned the case only with a view 
to the apportionment of punishment. 
Mr. Murray was sentenced to seven years 
transportation. This was the severest pu- 
nishment which could be inflicted under 
the most aggravated circumstances for the 
crime of bigamy. But even allowing the 
first marriage, and that there was full 
proof of the second marriage, this was not 
a bigamy under those aggravated circum. 
stances. There was an affidavit from the 
second wife, that she had been fully ap- 
prised of the first marriage; and surely 
there was a wide distinction to be made 
between a man marrying a second wife 
and previously informing her that he had. 
been married before, and a man marrying 
a second wife and imposing himself on 
her as a single man. An hon. member 
had said that if Mr. Murray did not de- 
serve his sentence for bigamy, he deserved 
it for swindling. But he (sir Samuel) 
could not believe that the Secretary of 
State would proceed’ on such a ground. 
It was against every principle of law, that 
a person should suffer the punishment for 
one crime which he deserved for another, 
Atany rate, there should be some inquiry 
into the reality of the second crime, before 
the punishment was inflicted Mr. Mur- 
ray was most anxious that there should be 
every inquiry made into the charge of 
‘swindling against him, in the full confi- 
dence that the charge would be found to 
be wrong. Sir Samuel said he did not 
mean to press the petition in any adverse 


sense; but he thought, that at any rate 


the House should have the Recorder’s 
Teport to the Secretary of State before 
them. 

_ The Solicitor General rose and said, that 
in his own opinion, and that of his learned 
friend the Attorney General, after having 
examined every act of parliament in Ire- 


Jand respecting the validity of the marriage 


ceremony, the first marriage of the peii- 
( VOL, XXX, ) 
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tioner was a legal one, He could state 
also, that some years ago certain very 
eminent civilians in that country were 
consulted respecting that marriage, all of 
whom declared that it was a legal one, 
and that no Ecclesiastical Court in Ireland 
would venture to set it aside. The ques- 
tion which the learned Judge who tried 
the case, had promised to reserve for the 
Opinion of the Judges, was, not as to the 
legality of the first marriage, but whether, 
under the act of parliament, a single wit- 
ness who was present at a marriage, toge- 
ther with the registry of it, were sufficient 
to establish its having taken place. ~ Upon 
that point, however, he had no doubt; 
and the hon. and Jearned member then 
referred to a case in which lord Mansfield 
had decided, in opposition to sir William 
Blackstone, that the registry of a marriage 
alone was sufficient evidence to prove the 
marriage. The Solicitor General said, he 
had no doubt upon his mind, therefore, as 
to the legality of the conviction. 

Sir S. Romilly admitted that bigamy was 
alwaysa profanation of a sacred ceremony; 
but thought that the crime was much 
aggravated when it produced the misery 
and ruin of the second wife. If in a case 
that was not aggravated by this circum- 
stance, the severest measure of punishment 
was inflicted, how would they deal with 
an aggravated case? In this instance, the 
petitioner, who was a gentleman by edu- 
cation and profession, was treated like a 
common felon, and had the severest pu- 
nishment inflicted that it was possible to _ 
pronounce, 

Mr. Addington said, that the case had 
been most maturely and impartially 
considered by the noble Secretary of 
State. The law part of the case was sub- . 
mitted to the law officer, and the merits 
of the case referred to the respectable 
Judge who tried it. 

The Petition of Robert William Feltham 
Lathrop Murray, late a captain in his 
Majesty’s Royal Waggon Train, was then 
presented and read; stating, “ That the 
petitioner has been prosecuted by a person 
named John Pickering for bigamy, for 
having, nearly twenty years ago, when 
only eighteen years of age, serving with 
his regiment in Ireland, been entrapped 
into a marriage ceremony with Alicia 
Marshall, a woman nearly twice his age, 
which ceremony was performed by a 
person named Robert Black, declaring 
himself to be a Dissenting preacher, never 
having been in any way ordained; and 
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the petitioner, being a Protestant. of the 
Established Church, and being educated 
at Westminster School and the University 
of Cambridge, and the ceremony itself, 
_ such as it was, being performed without 
banns or licence in a private room of the 
woman’s house, no person being present 
but her own family, and with the total 
omission of all those forms and ceremonies 
by which the marriage contract is sup- 
posed to be rendered binding, more espe- 
cially as the petitioner, being a minor 
entitled to considerable landed property 
in Shropshire on coming of age, and being 
then under the controul of guardians, was 
incapable of legally entering into a mar- 
riage contract; and that there was no 
proof whatever of the second marriage 
with one Catherine Clarke but the oath 
of the said Robert Black, the Irish Dissent- 
ing preacher, and John Reeves, the police 
clerk at Union Hall, who swore that the 
petitioner admitted there that he had mar- 
ried her the said Catherine Clarke ;—and 
also stating other particulars as set forth 
in his Petition, and complaining of the 
sentence passed upon him ; and that the 
petitioner, having thus submitted his case 
to the House, which he is induced to do 
from the accumulated punishments he has 
already had inflicted on him, and from his 
apprehension of being transported with 
the commonest convicts to Botany Bay, a 
punishment worse to him than death itself, 
confidently relies on the justice of the 
House to afford him that relief which in its 
wisdom may appear meet.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Concress AT VIENNA — CONTINENTAL 
Arrairs. Mr. Whitbread, adverting to the 
papers which had been laid on the table 
in return to the Address of the House of 
March the 20th, for information relative to 
the progress of the Congress at Vienna, 
observed, that the communications which 
had been made were most meagre and in- 
sufficient. He could not but suppose that 
it was impossible but that in the course of 
the proceedings of Congress other transfers 
and annexations must have taken place, 
- besides that of Genoa. Indeed, the noble 
lord had himself spoken; the other night, 
of the transfer of a part of Saxony, and 
had talked of the transfer of the whole of 
it, ina letter published in the Morning 
Chronicle of that day—a letter which, 
whether with reference to the tone assumed 
by the noble Jord as the punisher of kings, 
whether with reference to the facility with 


history of Parliament. 
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which he spoke of the destruction of the 
independence of Saxony, whether with 
reference to the moderation with which 
he characterised.the conduct of the Em. 
peror of Russia, whether with reference to 
the utter contempt with which he treated 
the rights of all nations, or, whether with 
reference to the quality of the composition 
itself, was matchless. Asa diplomatic 
production it absolutely stood without 
competition. None: but itself could be 
its parallel.”? He should be glad to know 
whether the ingenious paper to which he 
had alluded was authentic ? 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that really 
the nature of the hon. gentleman’s ques. 
tions, their number, and his mode of pro- 
posing them, were without parallel in the 
This was-not the 
time for justifying the transactions in 
which he had been recently engaged, but 
as for the letter which had been men 
tioned by the hon. gentleman, although 
inasmuch as it was garbled and was a 
translation of a translation, it was neces 
sarily imperfect, yet he had no hesitation 
in saying that the general reasoning which 
it contained proceeded from him, andthat . 
notwithstanding the hon. gentleman’s: te- 
marks, he was perfectly prepared to defend 
the soundness of the principle of that part 
of it which related to Saxony. With 
respect to the nature of the returns which 
had been made to the Address of the House, 
unquestionably they did not extend to 
subjects which subsequent negociations 
must determine. He had before apolo- . 
gized to the House for having been led by 
the hon. gentleman’s breach of the rules 
which ought to be observed on these occa- 
sions, to commit a breach of them himself, 
by communicating to Parliament informa- 
tion on the point of Genoa, before the 
arrangements which had been discussed 
were actually carried into effect. But the 
hon. gentleman had taken advantage of 
garbled documents, to throw on the Go- 
vernment of this country, and on all the 
Sovereigns of Europe, so much unfounded 
calumny, that he (lord Castlereagh) was 
actually driven out of the ordinary path 
of parliamentary proceeding, for the put- 
pose of defending the good faith of all the 
parties concerned. He trusted, however, 
that the ‘abuse of the general rule would 
not henceforward be considered as the rule 
itself, and that the hon. gentleman would 
not suppose that because he had induced 
him to pervert the course in one instance, 
that he would do so in another. He had 
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laid before the House the information re- 
specting Genoa, simply to protect the in- 
terests of the country from the injury 
which the hon. gentleman was doing to 
them by his accusations ; but he was not 
therefore ‘to be tempted to go incidentally 
and collaterally into other questions not 
yet in a state of determination. 

- Mr. Whitbread defended himself from the 
charge of perverting the rules of Parlia- 
ment, in order to throw calumnies on the 
different Governments of .Europe. What 
he had complained of, in the present in- 
stance, was, the inadequacy of the return 
‘which had been made to the Address of 
the House, and in support of that com- 
plaint he had stated that it was impossible 
for him to suppose that no annexations had 
taken place save that of Genoa, which 
latter the noble lord had confessed in the 
papers that (as it seemed against his will) 
he had laid on the table of the House. As 
to Saxony, he should be satisfied if he could 
hope that the noble Jord would, at some 
time, give them information which should 
Jet them peep behind the scenes, and see 
wiat’all the noble plenipotentiaries (the 
noble lord among the rest) had really been 
doing. The noble lord had talked against 
throwing suspicions on the conduct of the 
Allied Powers. Why, what was the noble 
lord himself about, when in the letter 
which had ‘that day been published, and 
which he had acknowledged to be his, he 
spoke of ‘the alarming and dangerous 
pretensions of Russia”? At the same time, 
however, the noble lord, it appeared by 
that letter, thought it perfectly consistent 
with political morality to give up the whole 
of Saxony to Prussia, {Lord Castlereagh. 
“ Quite the reverse.”’] Really it was im- 
possible, writing or speaking, distinctly to 
understand the noble lord’s meaning. If 
the noble lord were permitted to withhold 
information from the House on these im- 
portant subjects, in what situation did they 
stand? The noble Jord was absent from 
the country on confidenée. He had no 
instructions. He was to be governed by 
his own discretion. He was omnipotent. 
“ He would not allow the machine to stand 
still while waiting for an impulse from his 
own Government.” Let the House look 
at the letter of that day, and see how the 
noble lord expressed himself. * I attach 
importance to such and such a principle:” 
“I conceive the King of Saxony to have 


Placed himself by his acts in a situation- 


to be fairly sacrificed to the tranquillity 
of Europe ;” « I shall not regret making 
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an example of one of the German States :”” 


_“T can have no hesitation to the principle 


of the proposed arrangement :” have 
no objection to confide Saxony tothe pro- 
visional administration of his Prussian Ma- 
jesty,” &c. &c.; and yet after all this 
assumption, and after the lapse of many 
months, the noble lord returns re infecta 
as far as regarded that House, having no 
communication to make to it. He waits 
until a member of parliament, having in 
vain interrogated him, embodies his ques- 
tions in a motion, to which motion he ace 
cedes, and he then complains of pervert- 
ing the ordinary course of Parliamentary 
proceeding. The noble lord, he presumed, 
would have Parliament do nothing but 
vote money. He expected a continuance 
of the confiderice of the public after the 
letter which had that day appeared, which 
it seemed was a translation of a translation. 
He should like to know in what language 
it was originally composed. [Lord Cas- 
tlereagh—“ In English.’”’] In ‘English ! 
He thought the noble lord must himself 
have been the translator, for really it was 
very like his style--it might be put by the 
side of the Genoese communications. The 
noble lord declared that he would not be 
diverted from his course, neither would 
he (Mr. W.) be diverted from his course. 
As the noble lord would use the privileges 
of the House for defence, so he (Mr. W.) 
would use them for offence against’ those 
who appeared to him to misconduct them- 
selves in public situations; and this the 
more especially when a motion was about 
to be made for the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair, for the purpose of enabling the 
House, in a committee of supply, to vote 
twenty millions of Army Extraordinaries, 
including large sums to Foreign Powers. 
It was no abuse of the privilege of Parlia- 
ment, to inquire into public affairs, The 
noble lord said, “ wait till the papers are 
before the House.”” Did he mean to give 
them? It happened fortunately enough 
that the veil. which the noble lord was 
anxious to keep over certain transactions, 
was some how or other removed. This 
was instanced in the publication of the 
letter of that day.. Another celebrated 
instance was the publication, by the Ame- 
rican Government, of the negociations 
which were at that’ time pending with 
Great Britain, to which publication was 
probably owing the termination of. the 
war with the United States. There would, 
indeed, be little control over the exercise 
of the power of congregated monarchs, 
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were it not for the voice of public opinion ; 
and highly, therefore, to be desired were 
all communications by which the public 
were informed with respect to the pro- 
ceedings of governments. The noble lord, 
and prince Talleyrand, and prince Har- 
denberg, and the other princes, seemed to 
treat each other much more fairly than 
they did the world. There had now been 
an attack and a counter-attack between 
him and the noble lord, The noble lord 
might do as he pleased; for himself he 
should pursue, undeviatingly, the course 
which he had hitherto prescribed to 
himself, 

Lord Castlereagh still maintained, that 
no public transaction of an important na- 
ture ought to be partially discussed on 
imperfect documents. His return to Eng- 
land afforded no justification whatever for 
a departure from the ordinary course with 
respect to communications on public af- 
fairs. The Congress which he had re- 
cently attended, was not the first that had 
assembled in Europe. It had happened 
in former meetings of the same nature, 
that our negociator had frequently been 
changed. Under such circumstances would 
it have been tolerated that every indivi- 
dual negociator so returning, should be 
compelled to state to Parliament the pro- 
gress of transactions not brought to a 
close? There could be no pretence for 
such a thing. He was perfectly aware 
that nothing he could say would have any 
effect on the hon. gentleman; but he 
was sure the House of Commons would 
feel the value of these observations. To 
the hon. gentieman it was, no doubt, 
easier to calumniate his Majesty’s minis- 
ters and the Allies of the country on im- 
perfect documents than on’ full informa- 
tion; for experience had shown that when 
he proceeded on the latter, no one had 
been less fortunate than the hon. gentle- 
man in establishing the charges which he 
had thought proper to adduce against pub- 
lic men. He was sure, therefore, that he 
should make no impression on the mind 
of the hon. gentleman; and he abandoned 
the hope of preserving the confidence 
which it was now evident had been given 
to him by the hon. gentleman, only be- 
cause he felt that at the moment when it 
was given, he (lord C.) was unassailable. 
Having thus given his confidence, the 
hon. gentleman turned round, and made 
his previous candour the ground for a 
more virulent assault. Without meaning 
any personal disrespect to the hon. gentle- 
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man, of any thing unparliamentary, ‘he 
would say, that contemplating the mode 
in which the hon. gentleman had late} 

thought proper to attack him and the 
other members of his Majesty’s Govern. 


ment, he must be content to sacrifice the 


confidence which the hon. gentleman had 
reposed in him, and to be guided sole} 

by his sense of public duty. He was per. 
fectly prepared to defend his own conduct, 
and that of the other members of the 
Congress, in a parliamentary and legiti. 
mate manner; but not by deviating into 
that course which the hon. gentleman, 
with a due regard to his own honouw, 
ought to quit, and not to continue to lower 
the character of his country by unfounded 
and dangerous representations, which, cirs 
culating in Europe, were most prejudicial 
to that moral influence in which the power 
of Great Britain on the Continent so essen: 
tially resided. 

Mr. Whitbread would make no farther 
reply to the noble lord than to say, that 
in giving up the confidence which the 
noble lord said that he (Mr. W.) reposed 
in him, the noble lord had given up that 
which he never possessed. Once mo 
reverting to the subject in which the con- 
versation which had just taken place had 
originated, he observed, that the Address 
requested “ an account of the progress: 
made at the Congress now sitting at 
Vienna.” Of this progress no return had 
been made.—Why not? 

Lord Castlereagh asked, how it was pos 
sible to make any circumstantial return on 
the subject? 

Mr. Whitbread.—Why, then, did the 
noble lord second my motion for the Ade 
dress? 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that by the 
words of the Address the discretion of the 
Crown was to be exercised on the infor- 
mation to be communicated. All the in- 
formation had been given which could 
diplomatically and constitutionally be 


rded, 
Mr. Whitbread begged the noble lord 
would dissever the two terms, for they 
had nothing to do with one another. 
Here the conversation dropped. 


Army Exrraorpinarigs.} The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee 
Supply, to which the Army Extraordinaries 
were ordered to be referred, . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that it would be necessary for him % 
enter into a few explanations, lest some 
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of the sums included in the amount he 
was about to move for, might not be suffi- 
ciently clear in the accounts before the 
House; but he should trespass upon the 
time of the House as little as possible. 
From the accounts in question, it would 
be seen that the amount of the Treasury 
bills that had been issued for the Army 
Extraordinaries for 1814 was very consi- 
derable; but he trusted that when the 
arrangements which had been ‘made in 
that year for the public advantage were 
considered, that the expenses would be 
admitted to be indispensable. There was 
this difference in the accounts for the last 
and former years, that instead of the bills 
for the Army Extraordinaries being drawn 
both by the Paymaster-general and the 
Commissary-general, the whole of them 
had been drawn by the latter, and paid 
over to the former. Thus, though the 
amount appeared much larger than when 
the sums were drawn for by different per- 
sons, the total was not more than if the 
former system had been adopted, while 
the public service was benefitted by the 
change. The total amount drawn for on 
the Treasury for the service of the year 
1814, was 20,931,826/. which included 
5,000,000/. that had been paid over to 


other departments and for distinct pur- 


oses. The whole amount, therefore, of 
the Army Extraordinaries was 15,931,000. 
and upwards; which exceeded the amount 
of the preceding year by about 600,000l. 


If this excess were thought considerable, | 
he could only intreat the House to recol- | 


lect the extraordinary circumstances of 
the time. In the course of the last year, 
and even after the peace, it was not only 
necessary to continue our establishments 
to their full extent, but also to make pro- 
vision for the payment of arrears which 
had occurred long before, and of which it 


had not been possible at that period to get’ 


accounts. Of the bills that had been 
drawn, a considerable part of the amount 
was for foreign subsidies which our libe- 
rality had granted to the Allies, and which 
had produced such great results. It was 
also satisfactory to him to be able to state 


that there was not any sum, except about 


200,000/. but what had arisen out of the 


items already recognised by Parliament. 


This sam was one which, under more fa- 
vourable circumstances than the present, 
‘was granted to the King of France, to ena- 
ble him to return to his kingdom, and it was 
Included in the amount drawn for by the 


Commissary-general. The total amount 
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of the bills drawn in 1813, was 17,780,0001. 
which was reduced by sums applied to 
other military and naval services by about 
5,400,0001., so that 12,300,000/. remained 
for the purposes of the Army Extraordi- 
naries. In the year 1814, the total amount 
of bills drawn was 15,590,0001. from which, 
when the sums for the subsidies, &c. were 
subtracted, there remained 12,500,000/. 
for the Army Extraordinaries. The first 
head of the accounts on the table con- 
tained the whole of the bills paid by the 
Treasury, which, as he had before ob- 
served, amounted to nearly 21 millions. 
The next general head was for the con- 
veyance of officers to foreign ‘stations. 
Another head was for the conveyance of 
specie, for which service it was customary 
to allow the commanders of ships of war 
one half per cent. to answer for any slight 
embezzlement that might occur, and to 
pay for insurance. For many cases had 
occurred in which embezzlements ‘had 
been made, which it had not been in the 
power of the officers to prevent. There 
was another head of extra pay to officers 
on foreign service; and the account was 
closed with the heads of the excess of the 
grants for the Commissary in Chief, and 
the Storekeeper-general ; the first of which 
amounted to 4,685,000/. and the latter to 
16,6001. The amount voted for the Com. 
missary in Chief merely for the services 
in his department towards the close of 
last year was 3,000,000/., yet the amount 
of the expenditure was 3,478,000/. So 
that the actual expense had somewhat . 
exceeded the vote,and was about 200,000/, 
short of the estimate ; though larger than 
the sum voted by Parliament, including 
all the purchases of stores. The House 
was aware, that with the Commissary-ge- 
neral’s department rested all the means 
of procuring those great supplies which 
were necessary for our military service 
abroad. Although, therefore, there was 
an excess in the branch of the Commis- 
sariat, yet if the articles which caused it 
had not been raised by the Commissary- 
general, they must have been raised by 
some other means; and by those which 
had been adopted last year, of placing 
the whole accounts to the charge of the 
Commissary in Chief, he was confident the 
public service had been benefitted. The 
amount of the sums of money raised by the 
Commissary- general exceeded $,000,0001., 
and the sum of about 10,000,000/.. passed 
through his hands in the course of the last 
year. But when the House recollected 
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the nature and importance of the war 
carried on in the Peninsula, and the ex- 
penses with which it was necessarily at- 
tended from the extreme difficulty of pro+ 
curing supplies, the badness of the roads, 
and various obstacles which the Commis- 
sariat had to-encounter, they would cease 
to wonder at the expenses of this branch 
of service. The great Commander, who 
had conducted the war in that cotntry, 
had, by his energies and foresight, been 
able to solve a paradox which nobody 
before him could understand. It had 
been said, that if a great army was to 
enter Spain, it must be starved, and that 
a small one must be defeated. But he 
had led a large army to victory, by pro- 
curing for it all the supplies that were 
necessary, in a country which had ap- 
peared to be totally incapable of affording 
them. The House were now called on to 
make good the winding-up of the sum 
that had thus arisen, and a part of which 
remained to be voted. A right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite had, on a former occasion, 
asked him a question respecting the amount 
of the Extraordinaries incurred since the 
end of last year. He had wished to know 
what was the amount of the Army Ex- 
traordinaries which had been paid since 
the close of 1814? The amount was, 
after deducting from it certain items, 
2,200,000I. in the course of the last three 
months. The deductions were, the sums 
for the ordinary services, and the bills 
paid for our Allies. The whole issue 
amounted to 4,400,0001, -of which 
2,200,000l. were properly belonging to 
the Army Extraordinaries. There was a 
payment still making on account. of the 
army in Spain, at the rate of a million of 
dollars per month; the whole of which 
account would be wound up in six months, 
the amount that remained to be paid being 
about six millions of dollars. The right 
hon. gentleman concluded with moving, 
« That a sum not exceeding 3,983,435/. 
9s. 33d. be granted to his Majesty, for 
-defraying the Extraordinary Expenses of 
the Army from the 23rd December, 1813, 
to the 24th December, 1514, both in- 
cluded.” 

Mr. Tierney wished to know, whether 
the twenty-one million, a part of which 
had been already provided, and for the 
residue of which the right hon. gentleman 
now moved, included all the Extraordi- 
‘naries? Would no farther addition be 
wanted? Would not the public be called 
upon to grant more than this twenty-one 
million ? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that such extraordinaries as were incurred 
before the 25th of March, must be made 
good in the presentsession. He presumed 
the amount would be about three million, 
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He intended to move for six million op . 


account of army extraordinaries, in the 
present year, of which three million would 
be wanted for the exceedings incurred 
previously tothe 25th of March,> 
Mr. Tierney observed, that there theg 
appeared to be an intention to-propose an 
additional vote of six million—of which 
three million might be said to be appro. 
priated to the extraordinaries of the ‘last, 
and three million to those of the current 
year. This, however, was only the ex. 
pense of the Army Extraordinaries, In- 
dependent of this, he supposed, there 
would be Extraordinaries in other depart. 
ments. He should be glad to know whe 
ther the million of dollars, which was to 
be paid monthly, was included in the three 
million sterling, which would be deducted 
from the vote on account ? aie, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had not yet any account of the winding. 
up of the war in America. They had 
always found means of meeting the de- 
mands of the American service by raising 
the money as the service required. The 
monthly payment of one million of dollars 
formed the largest part of the sum of three 
millions to which he had alluded. 
Mr. Tierney said, that all discussion on 
this subject was only a waste of time, 
The total sum now voted by the House 
was twenty-one millions, and of seventeen 
millions of this the Treasury already pos 
sessed the money. 
cuss a matter of this kind when Govern- 
ment had obtained all they wanted. The 
enormous scale of the expenditure in the 
Peninsula required the investigation of a 
committee up stairs. Such a committee 
could alone do justice to this subject, and 
see that punishment should fall where it 
was due; for he believed in his canscience 
that great peculation had been going on 
in the Commissariat department. It was 
in vain, however, to enlarge upon these 
‘subjects, as he saw no encouragement In 
the present temper of the House. He had 
no intention of preventing gentlemen from 
employing their time in a more agreeable 
manner. It was useless to be talking of 2 
few hundreds to this or that individual, 
when seventeen millions were in this way 
voted without inquiry. 
Mr. Baring thought the expenditure of 
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the Peninsula ought to be made the subject 
of inquiry. He did not mean to cast the 
slightest suspicion on the Government, but 
it was impossible for any member to under- 
stand the accounts before the House; all 
they could make out would be, that so 
many millions were drawn by different 
individuals. If a committee were ap- 
pointed, they would see that the manner 
in which our Commissariat system had 
been carried on in Spain was the most 
absurd commissariat system on which any 
country had ever carried on war. The 
immense expenditure in the Peninsula 
called loudly for inquiry. The persons 
who furnished ‘the means of transport to 
our army were chiefly of the lowest classes 
of the people in Spain; and they ought 


to have dealt with such a description of | 


persons in a way which would have been 
intelligible to them. But instead of this, 
the mules and services were paid to them 
by bits of paper, or draughts of the deputy 


. commissary on the commissary-general in 


Lisbon. When an ignorant man in the 
mountains got one of these pieces of paper, 
from being used to the currency of his 
own government, he attached but little 
value to it, and it was generally purchased 
by persons in the suite of the Commissa- 
riat at an enormous discount. He could 


bring persons before the committee whe 
had made 50 and 60 per cent. by buying 
up this paper, and who had not even had 
it at first hand; and at every intermediate 
stage a great profit must have been made 


on the same paper. If the London dealer 
got 50 per cent, profit, the sum actually 
received by the Spanish muleteers could 
not have been one-fourth part of the sum 
paid by Government, This was not a 
system of a day, but a system of several 
years. Heshould be answered, that there 
was a difficulty in getting specie ; but in 
the first place he would observe, that there 
was no plan of getting specie, which could 
be compared with the discount on the bills 
to these poor people, who only got one- 
fourth of them. Paper in Europe seldom 
went beyond 25 or 30 per cent. discount ; 
but here was a discount of 75 per cent. 
This mode of paying, in what might be 
comparatively termed a savage country, 
created the very difficulty which was felt; 
for it forced Government to spend twenty 
millions where only five millions was 
wanted ; it created the very scarcity ; and 
Government were obliged to pay for it at 
Jast. All this-originated in a completely 
false system of commissariat, But the 
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deception to the poor people did not stop 
there. Bills were given-on the commis- 
sary at Lisbon, and the people had no 
means of knowing good from bad bills. 
At this day bills at Lisbon could be bought 
at 20 per cent. discount. What possible 
benefit could be derived from thus hating 
a mass of floating paper which must at last 
be paid off at par? The consequence of 
all this had been the grossest peculation. 
A person by getting the ear of the Com- 
missariat, knew what bills were likely to 
be first paid. One gentleman in a house 
at Lisbon had made an enormous fortune, 
and mary persons had enriched themselves 
by the same means. Government must 
pay for all the discredit attached to this 
paper. He hoped, that now that we were 
on the point of entering on a new war, 
this system would be inquired into; and 
he trusted that the suggestion of his right 
hon. friend for the appointment of a com- 
mittee up stairs would be agreed to, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer cid not 
think that a committee up stairs could be 
productive of such advantage as-a commit- 
tee on the spot, armed with power to exa- 
mine on oath. He did not deny the tacts 
stated by the hon. gentleman, but they 


‘had not come to his knowledge. Those 


gentlemen of the committee in the Penin- 
sula having for years been exclusively 
employed in this work, must necessarily 
prosecute the investigation with greater 
advantage than gentlemen who had other 
avocations could be supposed to do; upon 
the whole, therefore, he thought that it 
would be better that the substance of this © 
investigation, when completed, should be 
laid before Parliament. He wished that 
any gentleman possessed of information 
with respect to any peculation would 
furnish it to those commissioners, who 
would avail themselves of it. 

Mr. Baring thought the right hon. gen- 
tleman had quite mistaken him in the kind 
of inquiry he wished to be instituted. He 
had nothing to state against those who were 
attached to the Commissariat, but against 
the system pursued by the commissaries 
under the sanction of Government. Any 
person might remit money to Lisbon to- 
morrow, and buy up the government 
paper; and this might be done with ser- 
vice to the country, as the discredit of that 
paper should not be suffered to exist. The 
commissaries had issued a paper discre- 
dited to the amount of 75 per cent.; and 
he had heard, that the lower classes of 
commissaries were followed by persons 
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who bought up their paper as it was issued. 

he country ought to understand the 
system under which the Commissariat had 
been carried on and sanctioned by Go- 
vernment during so many years. A com- 
mission on the spot could only see that 
there was a regular discharge by voucher 
of the person who was to receive the 
money; it could not know in what man- 
ner the person who received the paper 
disposed of it. That was a case for par- 
liamentary inquiry; and a committee 
should be appointed, in order that the 
House might devise the means of stopping 
such a waste of money. On the subject 
of a regular account, the right hon. gen- 
tleman could not say that a single account 
in the Peninsula had been audited ; cer- 
tainly not, up to last year. What he 
(Mr. B.) complained of was, not any in- 
dividual peculation, but that system on the 
part of the Government which had proved 
so wasteful to the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thanked 
the hon. gentleman for explaining that it 
was not by any connivance between the 
Commissaries that any sum of money had 
been lost to the public. He was aware of 
the fact, that much loss had been sustained 
by the depreciation of the paper, and he 
did not wish to disguise it. The bills, 
however, must be paid at the value for 
which they were given, otherwise it would 
be a complete robbery. Respecting the 
concluding remark of the hon. gentleman, 
he apprehended that the whole of the out- 
standing debts had been verified, and they 
only remained to be paid. From the in- 
terruption of our commercial intercourse 
with the Continent, at the time of the Pe- 
ninsular war, we had not the means of 
paying for what was required by the Com- 
missariat in money. But he trusted that 
there was no prospect of our ever being 
again excluded from all foreign trade, but 
that in the unfortunate case of any new 
war, we should be able to exert all our re- 
sources to the best possible advantage. 

Mr. Bennet lamented that it appeared 
from the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the nation was so near 
the end of its resources. It behoved the 
House, therefore, to examine the more 
minutely into the accounts that were laid 
before it. The charges for the Army Ex- 
traordinaries were enormous, and the pub- 

‘lic money seemed to have been squan- 
dered without any consideration of the 
pockets of those from whom it was drained. 


He wished for explanation upon many of 
‘ 
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the items, particularly upon ‘that which 
regarded lord Aberdeen, against whose 
name was placed the large sum of 25,000), 
‘¢ for a particular service.” For the ser. 


vice of Spain still larger amounts were 


charged, a part of which had no doubt 
been appropriated to that expedition 
which she had sent out to her devoted 
colonies, but which the hon. member 
hoped would never reach its destination, 
The troops at home, on the contrary, re, 
mained unpaid, with the exception of the 
corps of General Whittingham, which had 
placed the usurper Ferdinand upon the 
throne at Madrid. He recommended that 
ministers should narrowly watch the com. 
munications between the inhabitants of 
New Spain and Buonaparté. The hon, 
member required explanation from minis. 
ters regarding the sum of 10,6501. paid to 
lord William Bentinck, who had been 
employed against the King of Naples, 
whom the noble lord: termed Marshal 
Murat. The expenses of lord Cathcart 
had been enormous, both in his military 
and diplomatic capacity. From the Army 
Extraordinaries in the course of 1814, he 
received 11,405l.; and from the Civil 
List, as Ambassador, 19,8447. In the last 
three quarters, the charge on his lordship’s 
account was 12,401/.; so that in the space 
of a year and three quarters he had re 
ceived nearly 44,000]. of the public 
money. Lord Stewart had received from 
the Army Extraordinaries in the year 
1814, 15,3471, and from the Civil List, 
10,7261., and within the last three quarters 
a sum that made the whole charge no less 
than 37,700/. The hon. member professed 
the highest respect for his lordship, and 
regretted that his name appeared to these 
unsatisfactory details. He thought these 
were charges which, from their extraordi- 
nary magnitude, demanded the fullest ex- 
planation ; and he hoped the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) would be enabled to make 
them appear satisfactory to the House 
The next sum which attracted his atten 
tion, was one of 7,550/. to the Elector of 
Hesse; and this he could not but view 
with some astonishment, for it was sta 

to be for expenses incurred by loss of field 
equipage, &c. in 1793, 94, and 95. It 
was impossible for the House not to recol- 
lect, that since that period a peace had 
intervened, and that all such accounts 
ought long since to have been settled; 
their introduction now, therefore, was the 
more extraordinary. He remembered 4 
story of a will made by George the First, 
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which was destroyed by George the Se- 
cond, and of which copies were in the 

ossession of the two Electors of Hesse. 
Horace Walpole stated, that he had seena 
letter in which these Electors had agreed 
to deliver up these copies, upon the pay- 
ment of certain subsidies. Now he knew 
not whether these copies had been even- 
tually given up, or whether there were 
any such grounds for the payment to 
which he had just now alluded, but he 
certainly thought the subject required a 
distinct explanation. In conclusion, the 
hon. gentleman entreated the House to 
look with the utmost jealousy into the 
payments connected with a war which the 
noble lord seemed to contemplate with so 
much, pleasure. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was happy that 
the hon. gentleman had given him an op- 
portunity of explaining those items in the 
accounts -before the House, which he 
seemed to regard as so objectionable. The 
first to which the hon. gentleman alluded, 
was the sum standing in the name of lord 
Aberdeen. He begged to state, that, al- 
though this sum stood as if issued for the 
use of lord Aberdeen alone, yet that noble 
Jord only received it as a public account- 
ant, and was answerable for its disburse- 
ment in that light. In fact, the law of the 
land had provided the best check upon 
the expenditure of such sums; inasmuch 
as an officer was established who was 
sworn, and who had full power to trace 
the application of every sum in detail. 
This 25,0001. had been issued for political 
purposes, while lord Aberdeen was resi- 
dent at the Court of Austria, and was at 
first given to Mr. Johnstone, with the 
view of being applied in aid of a spirit 
which had manifested itself in the Low 
Countries, and in Holland, towards throw- 
ing off the French yoke. Not more than 
3 or 4,000/. however had been devoted in 
this way, and the remainder was paid into 
the hands of the Commissaries towards de- 
fraying the expenses of lord Lynedock’s 
army. With respect to the 10,0001. issued 
to lord William Bentinck, it was only ne- 
cessary to state that it was for the purpose 
of being applied to the Italian levy. The 
next material point which occurred was 
the sum paid to the Elector of Hesse; and 
here he begged to assure the hon. gentle- 
man, that he had raised a ghost without 
the slightest foundation. The old story of 
the Elector of Hesse, had nothing to do 
with the sum in question, which was 
Neither more nor less than the amount of 
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some old arrears, which had been regu- 
larly established before the Auditors of 
Army Accounts, and was not.at all a mat- 
ter of discretion with his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. Respecting the payment of the duke 
of Wellington, the reason why the hon. 
member did not find it in the accounts 
before him was, that it had nothing to do 
with them. Hereafter it would be found 
in the Civil List Accounts. The essential 
part of the accounts to which he should 
allude, was that which related to the ex- 
penditures of military officers who were 
envoys abroad. The hon. member should 
take into his consideration that these 
officers had a double sum, in their civil and 
military capacities, Out of the sums 
which these public officers did receive, 
they were taxed to the amount of one- 
fourth, by the difference in the course of 
exchange, being from 25 to 30 per cent., 
and when the armies were at a greater 
distance from large towns, they were 
obliged to submit to a loss of 40 per cent. ; 
and therefore to represent these gentlemen 
as receiving the full value or amount of 
their salaries was wrong. It would be 
more fair to say, that they had not one- 
half of the amount against their respective 
names. The sums standing against them 
not only covered their own expenses, but 
the whole expenses of the missions. In 
lord Stewart’s account of 12,6351. only 
2,8951. ought to be considered as his per- 
sonal expenses. And here he must de- 
clare, in justice to the nobleman in ques- 
tion, that the most painful part of his duty 
was to see the servants of the country 
abroad exposed to the utmost difficulties 
to keep within their incomes. In fact, it 
was absolutely ruinous to a man’s private 
fortune, to be employed in a diplomatic 
capacity. The military officers who 
formed the subject of the hon. gentle- 
man’s remarks, were in situations pecu- 
liarly expensive. ‘They had to keep a 
table at head-quarters of the most expen- 
sive description. As far as he had been 
able to look into the accounts of lord 
Stewart, he had no occasion to complain 
of the result of bis accounts, for he had 
reason to know the great expense he was 
put to for horses and other incidents. As 
to lord Cathcart’s accounts, he had’ not 
been in possession of them long enough to 
investigate them ; but they had not the 
same causes to regulate them, as operated 
upon the others. On the whole, he must 
declare, that if this country had not instru- 
ments:enough abroad to understand what 
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was going on, her interests must inevitably 
suffer. He could speak a little to the ex- 
penses necessarily incurred by the ambas- 
sadors, from his own experience at Vienna. 
In that capital, from so many Sovereigns 
and their Courts being assembled, a com- 
plete revolution had taken place in the 
prices of things, and the expense of living 
was in consequence inconceivably great. 
He mentioned this, not from a wish to pre- 
vent the items in question from being in- 
quired into, but to-prove that it was a de- 
lusion to suppose the sums which appeared 
in the estimates against the names of the 
persons so employed in the service of the 
country were really received by them for 
their own emolument. A plenipotentiary 
or ambassador at a foreign Court, nomi- 
nally receiving a salary of 5,200/. per 
annum, reduced by taxation 5s. in the 
pound, and further diminished by the loss 
on the exchange, frequently found his in- 
‘come brought down to a sum on which, 
where they were, a gentleman could 
hardly live in the most complete obscurity. 

Lord Proby agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman on the floor, as to the great degree 
of confusion which prevailed in the Com- 
missariat department. As illustrative of 
this remark, he instanced the fact of a 
dollar per day being charged by the com- 
missaries for mules, when an ordinary 
traveller would not pay more than half a 
dollar for the same animal, out of which 


the muleteer would provide for himself 


and his mule, while the commissaries 
provided both fer the one and the other, 
at an enormous expense. He considered 
‘the whole system as abominable and ex- 
travagantly profuse. No man could have 


~ ‘an idea of the profusion with which the 


‘public thoney was lavished in that depart- 


‘ment, who had not served in the armies to 


‘witness it. Indeed he had heard one com- 


‘missary declare, in a public manner, that 


he thought economy was the ruin of the 
public service in his department. He 
‘begged not to be understood as reflecting 
on the conduct of any particular indivi- 
dual by these remarks; his observations 
‘went to the system, and not to the men, 


‘and that’system he thought called most 


loudly for correction. 
Mr. Gordon remarked on the extraordi- 


‘nary difference in amount of the charges 
‘on the transport of persons of distinction, 


on the face of the estimates, and wished to 


‘know whether there was any established 


scheme, according to which those charges 


were paid; 2,000/. had been paid to ade | 
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miral Fremantle, for entertaining persons 
of distinction in the Adriatic, and the sum 
of 600). was mentioned as the charge for 
conveying marshal Blucher and other 
officers merely from Dover to Calais, On 
the other hand, so small a sum, he under. 
stood, was offered to captain Usher for the 
expenses of conveying Buonaparté to Elba, 
that that officer had thought proper to 
refuse it. The hon. gentleman also wished 
for an explanation of the sum of 3,000/, 
stated to be paid to the captors of Deme. 
rara and Essequibo, for slaves delivered 
over to the use of Government. Also, a 
sum paid to colonel Bloomfield, for extra. 
ordinary services. This last sum, as well 
as the sum voted to lord Burghersh, for 
extraordinary services, which were of a 
political nature, came, he thought, impro. 
perly under the head of Army Extraordi- 
naries. As to the expenses of our ambas- 
sadors at Vienna, he thought these persons 
should be enabled to live in a manner 
suitable to their dignity, without injury to 
their private fortunes ; but it remained to’ 
be explained why we had at the Congress 
four or five ambassadors instead of one, It 
might be said that they were ambassadors 
to the several Courts whose sovereigns 
were at the Congress; but this supposition 
was contradicted by the fact that they had 
all signed the Declaration of the Allies of 
the 13th March, which, but as ministers at 
the Congress, they could not have signed. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the ambassadors 
being assembled at Vienna, the country 
had a claim to any services they could 
perform. Lord Cathcart was the ambas- 
sador to Russia, lord Aberdeen to Austria, 
lord Wellington to the Congress ; and lord 
Clancarty having performed the bigh 
mission on which he was sent out with 
great honour to himself and advantage to 
the public service, was the only ambassa- 
dor who was not there in the regular dis- 
charge of his duty. -He could assure the 
hon. gentleman, that there had not been 
one too many there, while he (lord Castle- 
reagh) was at Vienna. Their presence had 
afforded him much assistance while the 
negociatious of the Congress were going 
on,.and had been found of much import 
ance inthe discussions which had taken 
place on the numerous topics which were 
there to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Croker, in answer to the Yarn 
respecting the sums paid to naval officers 
in the instances which had been referred 
to, said these matters were regulated by 3 
scale which it had been thought wise te 
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adopt in 1812, which had been printed, 
and which was in the hands of every naval 


officer. In this scale, in one column, :he 
regulations were set forth, showing the 
remuneration’ to be made to the officer ac- 
cording to the length of the voyage, and 
in the other the sum to be paid on account 
of the rank of the party to be conveyed, 
This scale, if any thing, he was inclined 
to think, was fixed at too low a rate, but 
it was understood the officers were to have 
no profit; all that was to be secured to 
them was, that they should not be ruined. 
From looking at this, every commander 
so employed could tell as well what he 
was to receive, as the Board of Admiralty 
could, by whom it was to be paid. The 
sum paid to rear-admiral Fremantle had 
not been paid till after the minutest inves- 
tigation. The 2,000/. he had received was 
less than he ought to have been paid ; and 
had he not had that sum advanced to him, 
he would have lost by the service 2 or 
3,000/. of his own private property. In 
the case of captain Usher, who for convey- 
ing Buonaparté to Elba, was said to have 
been offered so small a sum that he had 
not thought proper to accept of it, the 
proceedings of the Admiralty had been 
regulated by the scale of which he had 
spoken. That scale did not provide for a 
_ case like that which had occurred (he did 
not expect for this it would be censured for 
improvidence), but by that it was settled 
that for the conveyance of a crowned head, 
where the voyage was performed within 
a week, 100/. should be paid to the cap- 
tain. The title of Buonaparté having been 
recognised in the Treaty of Fontainbleau, 
captain Usher had been directed to receive 
him as a crowned head. Captain Usher 
had, when he came home, been directed 
to make what charge he thought proper, 
but had declined making any, and under 
such circumstances the Admiralty could 
do no more than give directions for him to 
be remunerated according to the scale of 
regulations which had been adopted. 
With respect to a charge which had been 
“preferred against the Admiralty for not 
‘suffering sailors who had returned from a 
long voyage to have sufficient time on 
shore to spend their money, he admitted, 
that in some instances this might have 
occurred; but the established rule was, 
when a ship returned from three years 
service, to pay the-men a third 2 the 
money due to them, and allow them from 
a fortnight to a month’s leave of absence 
to see their friends. This practice, which 
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it was feared would promote desertion, he 
was happy to say had produced a contrary 
effect. It had greatly tended to prevent 
that enormous desertion which was for- 
merly common. The men almost always 
returned when their leave of absence ex- 
pired, to claim the remainder of their 
monéy, and after they came back, they 
were generally allowed some days to-be 
on shore before they sailed again. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that in respect to 
what the hon. secretary had stated regard- 
ing admiral Fremantle, he had no doubt 
but that gallant officer was deserving the 
remuneration he had received; but he 
thought the case of captain Usher, one of 
the most distinguished names in the Eng- 
Jish navy, was avery hard one. He was 
stationed in the Mediterranean, and his 
ship lying at anchor near the place where 
Napoleon Buonaparté was to embark for 
the island of Elba. He was ordered to 
take him on board with his whole suite, 
which he accordingly did, and furnished 
him with all his necessary stores and pro- 
visions to a considerable amount, He was 
obliged to keep seven tables on board, to 
give up the wardroom, and to expose both 
himself and: his officers to many inconve- 
niences for six or seven days. On arriv- 
ing at Elba, Buonaparté sent an officer to 
captain Usher, to pay the whole of the 
expenses of the passage. Captain Usher 
thought his Government would be offended 
if he accepted such. payment, and, as he 
(Mr. Whitbread) thought he ought to have 
done, civilly declined receiving the prof- 


fered remuneration. It was proper to state 


that when Napoleon landed in Elba he 
was destitute of wines and stores ; captain 
Usher supplied him with what he had on 
board his ship; and when he returned and 
applied to the Admiralty for the expenses, 
he received for answer, that it was sup- 
Napoleon had paid for himself and 

is whole suite. Indignant at this, as it 
seemed to accuse him of endeavouring to 
obtain money under false pretences, capt. 
Usher inquired whence this information 
was obtained, which was finally traced to 
a memorandum written by the hon. gen- 
tleman-opposite (Mr. Croker), and proved 


to be a mere supposition of his, founded on 


some hearsay or newspaper report. The 
captain was then told to make out an ac- 
count of his expenses,. He replied, that 
he could not, and left the case to the con- 
sideration of the Admiralty, who had 
directed 100/. to be paid to him. The 
expense of conveying Buonaparté to Elba 
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was thus left to fall on eaptain Usher,—a 
man in moderate circumstances, with a 
family, who had been engaged a hundred 
and thirty-five times against the enemies of 
his country, and who was called on unex- 
pectedly to perform a very extraordinary 
and delicate service, and who had per- 
formed it to the satisfaction of all parties. 
- This, he contended, was a case of great 
hardship; he trusted it would be taken 
into consideration, and that captain Usher 
would be completely indemnified. 

Mr. Croker denied that there was any 
thing disrespectful to captain Usher, in the 
supposition that Buonaparté had kept his 
own table on the voyage. This was com- 
monly done, and it was natural to suppose 
that it would have been done by Buona- 
parté for his own accommodation. Cap- 
tain Usher had never been asked to make 
out his account item by item, but merely 
to state the expense incurred, 1, 2, or 3001. 
When he declined to do this, the Admi- 
ralty could do no more than direct the 
payment of the sum permitted to be paid 
in the case of a crowned head being con- 
veyed from one place to another, by the 
order in council of 1812. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the hon. gentleman 
seemed to think captain Usher would have 
been right to suffer Buonaparté to pay for 
his passage. [Mr. Croker said « No."| He 
put it to the hon. gentleman if any officer, 
or gentleman, could have acted better 
than captain Usher had done. When it 
was remembered that no man had fought 
more bravely, or bled more freely for his 
country, he trusted some way of remune- 
rating his services would be found without 
wounding his feelings. 

Mr. Croker was anxious, though he had 
already denied that he wished Buonaparté 
had been allowed to pay for his passage, 
more formally to state such had not been 
his wish. That could not be permitted. 
No offence to captain Usher was meant, in 
supposing that, for his own convenience, 
Buonaparté might have kept his own table. 
He was anxious to state this, lest improper 
motives should be imputed to captains, 
who permitted that to be done, which it 
had been supposed it might be Buona- 
parté’s pleasure to do. The course taken 
with respect to captain Usher was the 
same with that pursued, under similar cir- 
cumstances, with sir R. Codrington, ad- 
miral Fremantle, and other officers, with- 
out the smallest slight being intended or 
supposed. 

Mr. Barham said, that being a relative 
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of the gallant officer in question, he might 
be permitted to say a few words, though 
he had no idea that the topic would haye 
been brought before the House. It wag 
not so much the matter, as the manner of 
the refusal that had hurt captain Usher, 
The circumstance that hurt his mind wag 
this,—that when he stated that he had 
been at expense in conveying Buonaparté 
to Elba, an opinion was expressed by the 
hon. gentleman opposite, that Buonaparté 
might have paid for his own table. Cap. 
tain Usher naturally felt hurt at this im. 
plied doubt, which was rather increased 
than softened by being desired to make 
out his bill of expenses. 

Mr. Croker observed, in reply, that cap. 
tain Usher had received no treatment dif. 
ferent from other officers who happened 
to have a similar service to perform, and 
who stated generally the expense thereby 
occasioned. It was not understood that 
every item should be specified, but merely 
the expense generally. The hon. gentle. 
man said, ‘however, it was not so much 
the matter as the manner of the answer to 
captain Usher’s application that had hurt 
him. Now, it so happened, that he never 
had the honour of a personal interview 
with that gentleman in his life. The 
whole of the transaction took place in the 
regular correspondence of the Board of 
Admiralty, and he was Me unconscious 
of having given any offence to captain 
Usher. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the only wish 
could be that captain Usher should have a 
proper reimbursement of his expenses. 
He was most desirous that such a reim- 
bursement should be made ; but it would 
be a great assistance to the judgment of 
the Government if captain Usher would 
state in the most general way the sum 
which he supposed himself to have ex- 
pended. 

Mr. Whitbread felt satisfied, since the 
question had been put in a point of view 
agreeable to captain Usher’s feelings, that 
no further difficulty would be found. 

Mr. W. Smith conceived, that captain 
Usher had thought his word doubted, and 
therefore refused to comply with what was 
a very reasonable request. He wished to 
know why the captain who conveyed 
marshal Blucher from Calais to Dover, 
had been paid 600/. It was said the cap- 
tain was not to profit by his guests, but 
here he thought 500/. must have been 


paid over and above the expense incurred. 


n these things he thought tliere might be 


am 
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a great deal of favouritism, as also in the 
large sums paid to captains of ships carry- 
ing out specie. He wished to ask why cap- 
tains of the navy were paid any thing for the 
freight of specie on government account ? 
He observed, that captain Farquhar was 
paid 2,000/. for conveying specie from 
Portsmouth to Passages. 

Mr. Croker in reply, said that the risk 
was considerable, as the captain was re- 
sponsible for the delivery of the whole of 
the specie. He recollected the case of 
commodore Owen having a freight of 
specie, and having had some of it stolen, 
when he was obliged to make good the 
loss, which not only swallowed up all he 
received for freight, but also a part of his 
property. While merchants were glad to 
pay 2! per cent. for the freight of specie, 
government paid only 7 per cent. 

Mr. W. Smith could not conceive the 
principle upon which a naval officer should 
be remunerated at the public expense, for 
doing that which as a servant of the public 
he was obliged to do; and as to the idea 
suggested by the hon. gentleman, he 
thought it quite a mockery to suppose that 
naval officers could be rendered respon- 
sible for the enormous sums sometimes 
committed to their care. 

Mr. Baring observed, that it was a novel 
practice to allow our naval officers to 
charge such commission as they thought 
proper for the conveyance of the money 
of merchants from foreign ports, no such 
practice having prevailed during the for- 
mer American war. The hon. gentleman 
animadverted upon several items in the 
accounts on the table, with regard to our 
colonial expenditure, in which profusion 
appeared to run riot, especially in the 
Commissariat. This profusion he illus- 
trated by referring to the case of the Cape 
of Good Hope, in which the allowance to 
Mr. Hill, of the commissariat, for the cur- 
rent year, was 173,000l., although for the 
last year it was only 69,000/., and for the 
preceding year 43,000/.; also to the cases 
of Ceylon, Goree, Sierra Leone, and the 
Leeward Islands. The allowance to Mr. 
Damerum, for Jamaica, Tor the present 
year, was 426,000/., although for the last 
year it was only 160,000/., and for the 
preceding year 58,0001, These cases he 
thought sufficient to show the necessity of 
Inquiry by a committee above stairs ; 
and concluded by observing, that if our 
colonial expenses should be thus enor- 
Mous, it would be quite impossible for the 
Country to support the system. 
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Sir Charles Monck noticed the sum of 
nearly 8,000/. charged for the creation of 
the late batch of Peers, comprizing so 
many gallant officers, and among others 
of 1,5001. for the advancement of lord 
Wellington to the title of Duke, together 
with 140/. for the introduction of his 
grace to the House of Peers. Upon what 
ground such a sum should be charged to 
the public, or the fees of such creation 
should be excessive, he confessed himself 
quite unable to account. 

Mr. Gordon expressed similar senti- 
ments, 

Lord Proby said, that the members of 
the Commissariat were, he understood, in 
the habit of becoming contractors them- 
selves; and such a practice was obviously 
calculated to give rise to great abuse. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that if any persons connected with the 
Commissariat were capable of such a 
practice, they would be obviously guilty 
of a gross breach of duty. 

Mr. Bankes supported the suggestion of 
appointing a committee above stairs to 
examine those accounts, and especially to 
inquire into the conduct of the Commis- 
sariat, for the commission appointed to 
act upon the Continent was not sufficiently 
comprehensive in its powers completely 
to answer the end in view. The practice 
of frauds in this department was matter of 
public notoriety, which the return of al- 
most all the commissaries with large for- 
tunes from the Continent seemed to place 
beyond dispute. It was obvious that 
such men could not. accumulate such for- 
tunes from their mere pay and allowances; 
and he trusted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would see the necessity of 
complying with the public wish by insti- 
tuting an inquiry upon this subject. If 
any gentleman should bring forward a 
distinct motion for the institution of such 
an inquiry, the motion should certainly 
have his decided support, and he could 
not conceive that ministers had any in- 
terest in resisting it. 

Mr. Newman rose to express his entire 
approbation of what had fallen from the 
hon. gentleman ; and being unaccustomed 
to trouble the House, he only begged 
leave to add, that he had so frequently 
heard of the very profuse expenditure of 
the Commissariat, that he hoped a com- 
mittee would be appointed for the pur- 
poses proposed by the hon. gentleman. 
He should not have trespassed on the 
time of the House, but from a sense of 
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duty to his country, in which the interest 
and character of the Government were 
materially concerned. 

» The Chancellor of the Exchequer express- 
ed his opinion that auy committee ap- 
pointed for the purposes mentioned b 
the hon. gentleman, would interfere wit 


the proceedings of those who were ap-| 


‘poinied to audit the public accounts in 
the Peninsula. With respect to the large 
fortunes which had been accumulated by 
individuals, they were the natural conse- 

uence of the very large expenditure 
which had taken place; but he did not 
believe they had arisen in any degree 
from official abuses. 

Mr. Baring contended, that the exa- 
mination would not interfere with the au- 
diting of the accounts; and intimated 
his intention of moving for a committee 
‘on some future day. 

» Lord Proby said, that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would compare the ex- 
penses of the French and the English 
Commissariat, especially in the article of 
transport for troops, he would see good 
grounds for a serious inquiry. 

- The Resolution was then agreed to. 
sThe Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
moved, that six millions be granted on 
account of Army Extraordinaries for the 
year 1815. 

. Mr.. Tierney objected to this grant: he 
thought adelay necessary to examine into 
the accounts, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the confusion of both years. He 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
not press this Resolution to its full extent 
now, after a vote of twenty-one million, 
as if he had caught the House in wind, 
and presumed that, after such a vote, 
6,000,000/. were nothing. 

>. The Chancellor of the Exchequer explain- 
ed the nature of those accounts, and their 
connexion with the vote of credit, also 
the great difficulty of making them com- 
pletely out, parts being still unreturned 
from Spain. He however had no‘objec- 
tion to take a vote of three millions at 
present, and to defer the remainder, — 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 11. 

Petition oF Mr. Jamieson.] The 
Petition of Mr. W. Jamieson, one of the 
_ writers to the Signet in Scotland, and now 
confined in the Cannongate gaol, com- 
plaining of the circumstances under which 

he was imprisoned, having been read, 
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Earl Stanhope observed, that he did pot 
intend to offer any opinion upon the gyp. 
ject. of this Petition. From its natuye 
however, he thought it due to justice, anq 
to the petitioner, to have the documents 
to which it referred laid before their lord. 
ships, with a view to have the matter jn. 
vestigated. Were he, indeed, a member 
of the Court of Session, he should be 
anxious to become acquainted with such 
an accusation, and to have his conduct 
explained. It was his intention, there 
fore, to move'that a copy of the Petition 
be transmitted to the Court of Session, ac. 
companied, however, by an order, that 
the documents connected with the accu. 
sation should be transmitted to their lord. 
ships. In thus proceeding he was go. 
verned by the precedent of Judge Fox’s 
case, in which that judge being accused, 
and being properly alive to the protection 
of his character, petitioned himself fora 
copy of the accusation. He trusted that 
the Scotch judges equally valued their 
reputation, and would be desirous for an 
opportunity of vindicating themselves 
against a charge of this nature. If the 
course of proceeding which he proposed 
were deemed objectionable, and that any 
other noble lord should suggest a better 
course, the noble earl expressed his dis- 
position to accede toit, 

The Lord Chancellor thought it impos- 
sible to comply with the noble earl’s mo- 
tion. The petitioner appeared to have 
been committed for a contempt of court, 
and he presumed their lordships would 
not be disposed to interfere with sucha 
committal. Indeed, he should conceive 
it inconsistent with the dignity of that 
House, and tie respect due to the Court 
of Session, to interfere at all upon this 
subject. No grounds were stated to jus- 
tify such an interference ; and he hoped 
the House would recollect the difficulty 
in which it was involved in Judge Fox's 
case, when, after proceeding to a certain 
extent, it was found that it could not go 
on with effect. The first question in this 
case was, whether there ought to be any 
proceeding at all; and he deprecated an 
interposition of this nature with the con- 
duct of judges, not so much for the sake 
of the judges themselves, as for, the sake 
of suitors, whose interest must always be 
affected by the entertainment of charges 
upon light grounds against those who 


‘were appointed to administer the justice 


ofthe country. If a judge really deserved 
accusation, he ought, in his view, to be 
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proceeded against in a much more formal 
and grave manner than. the noble earl 
roposed. 


The Earl of Lauderdale thought the bet- | 


ter mode would be to move for all the 
acts of sederunt with regard to the peti- 
tioner, because it appeared that the peti- 
tioner was committed by an order of the 
Court of Session, and not by that branch 
of the court to which he had appealed, 
and which was competent by the late sta- 
tute to commit him, had he been guilty 
of contempt. The petitioner’s committal, 
therefore, did not afford evidence of con- 
tempt. But he was anxious for some in- 
quiry respecting those acts of sederunt ge- 
nerally, because he understood that great 
abuses of power were connected with 
them. : ‘ 

“After a few further observations from 
the Lord Chancellor, who urged the pro- 
priety rather of a distinct motion to settle 
the law respecting the acts of sederunt 
without any connexion with this case, and 
of lord Melville also against the motion, 
with a remark from lord Lauderdale that 
the petitioner did not make out a case to 
warrant the interference of the House, the 
motion was negatived, as was a motion’ 
also of earl Stanhope for copies of the acts 
of sederunt with respect to Mr. Jamieson. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 11. 


InsotventT Desrors Bitt.] Mr. Ser- 
jeant Best rose, in pursuance of his notice, 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the laws respecting Insolvent 
Debtors. His intention, in bringing in 
this Bill, was first, to force persons who 
were possessed of property to give it up 
to their creditors, and next, to punish 
those persons who had become insolvent 
through their own profligacy or vice. The 
first object which he had stated he had no 
doubt would meet with the general con- 
currence of the House. The proposition 
which he should submit was founded upon 
an Act passed so early as the reign of 
George the 2d, by which it was enacted, 
that persons imprisoned for debt should 
be obliged to deliver up their property for 
the benefit of their creditors, under the 
penalty of transportation. The provisions 
of this Act, however, only extended to 
persons having incurred debts under the 
sum of 100/., and his desire was, to extend 
ts operations to debts whatever might be 
their amount. - It was, no doubt, well 
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known to many members of that House, 
that at this moment there were numerous 
persons in prison for debt in various parts 
of this kingdom, who were spending their 
substance in the most luxurious extrava~ 
gance, and who bid defiance to those cre- 
ditors whose ruin they had promoted, by 
becoming largely in their debt. To give 
creditors the power of forcing those per- 
sons to deliver up their property was, 
therefore, the first object he had in view; 
and all the deviation he should make from 
the Act of George the 2d, was, to extend 
its operations in an unlimited manner. 
The other part of his Bill, which was: to 
increase the punishment of persons who 
from their own acts of folly and impru- 
dence had become insolvent, he was ap- 
prehensive would not meet with so general 
an assent as that which he had just stated; 
yet he trusted the explanation which he 
should give would tend to remove any 
difficulties that might arise. His principat 
and most anxious wish was to distinguish 
between the unfortunate and the fraudulent 
debtor ; because he was aware that there 
was a species of credit that was absolutely 
necessary ; and was far from thinking, 
that those whose only crime was poverty 
should be punished. In certain cases, 
punishment ought rather to fall on those 
who think proper to trust, than on those 
who apply for credit. Yet an excess of 
credit was a public injury ; and the effect 
of the last Bil] went to destroy that credit 
which was highly necessary to the public 
welfare. Amongst the middle classes, for 
example, there were persons who could 
not exist without it. Men in public offices, 
officers on half-pay, and others similarly 
situated, whose salaries were received only 
by the quarter, and then not precisely to 
a day, would be in the utmost distress but 
for this accommodation; but the present 
Bill had tended to withdraw this necessary 
credit. The reason was, that no tradesman 
could know whom it was safe to trust, 
when any man, after getting in his debt, 
and being pressed for ‘payment, had only 
to warn him not to proceed against him, 
as he should in that case, give him a bill 


upon lord Redesdale at three months. | 


This state of things went to destroy the 
credit that was necessary, as well as that 
which was improper. A tradesman might 
find himself utterly unable to carry on his 
business, if he was expected to examine 
most minutely into the circumstances of 
every body to whom he gave credit. It 


‘was no doubt familiar to the House that 
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the Bill which was called “ lord Redes- 
dale’s Bill” had given rise to many serious 
objections. It in fact gave the same faci- 
lity to the dishonest as the honest debtor, 
ta obtain his liberty at the expiration of 
three months imprisonment. He was will- 
ing to admit. that the judge who should 
have to discriminate between these cases 
would be placed in a very trying situation. 
In fact, the only way of separating the 
honest from the dishonest debtor, would 
be to introduce some sort of scale by which 
the claim to the advantages of the Act 
might be regulated. Such a scale he bad 
prepared for the consideration of the 
House. He had to propose, that if the 
debtor was found in a condition to pay 15s. 
in the pound, he should be entitled to his 
discharge at the expiration of three 
months. If he should from the improvi- 
dent management of his affairs, be only in 
a condition to pay 10s. in the pound, then 
he thought bis imprisonment should ex- 
tend to a longer period, namely, to twelve 
months. Again, if the debtor, by expend- 
ing that which he must know belonged to 
others, was unable to pay 10s. in the 
pound, such a man, he thought, ought to 
be imprisoned two years, twelvemonths of 
which, should be passed within the walls 
of a prison, and not as at present, in what 
were called the rules. And lastly, if a 
man was entirely insolvent, and without 
the hope of paying any portion of his 
debts, he considered it was but proper that 
he should be kept within the walls of a 
prison for two years. It would naturally 
occur, that there were many cases in 
which a prisoner might be in no condition, 
from misfortunes not originating in his 
own vices, to pay any thing in liquidation 
of his debts. To such an individual he by 
no means wished the scale which he had 
stated to apply; it should, therefore, be 
open in all cases for the debtor to prove by 
his own oath, supported by other satisfac- 
tory evidence, whether his distresses were 
attributable to imprudence or misfortune, 
and if he was able to establish the latter, 
then he should extremely lament his de- 
tention in custody beyond the time that 
was necessary to prove the fact. It was 
likewise bis intention to provide, that the 
Judge of the Court should first decide 
whether a debtor was a fit person to be dis- 
charged, and that thena majority of his cre- 
ditors should sanction that discharge be- 
fore it took place. It had been remarked, 
that creditors often, from being at a dis- 
tance from their debtors, would not be at 
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the expense and trouble of opposing their 
discharge, and under this impression, 
many persons got themselves removed 5 

Habeas Corpus, from Northamptonshire, 
and other distant counties, to the prisons 
of the metropolis, by which means they 
escaped all scrutiny whatever. To obviate 
this practice, he should insert a clause, h 

which, at the desire of a majority of the 
creditors, such persons might be removed 
down to the place where their debts wer: 
contracted, so that they might be opposed 
with effect, and without those enormous 
expenses which, by the present system, 
must be incurred, if opposition was to be 
made. The policy of these amendments 
to the Bill now in force, he was convinced, 
would strike every member in the House; 
and he trusted, if he was allowed leave to 
bring in the Bill, that he should be able 
more clearly to establish their necessity, 
The learned Serjeant concluded by moving, 
“That leave be given to bring ina Bill 
for the amendment of the laws relating to 
Insolvent Debtors.” 

Mr. W. Bathurst said, it was impossible 
for those who had fully investigated the 
etfect of the Bill known by the name of 
“lord Redesdale’s Bill,’’ not to observe 
that it was injurious as well to public 
credit as to public morals; by exciting on 
the one hand a lawless extravagance, and 
on the other by creating distrust, and de- 
stroying that useful credit which was 
essential to the existence of the country 
as a commercial nation. He did not wish 
to advert to the law asit existed before the 
passing of this Bill, yet he most fully sub- 


scribed to the necessity of bringing for- 


ward some measure by which a distinction 


‘might be made between the unfortunate 


and the fraudulent debtor ; and with this 
feeling he cordially seconded the. motion 
of the bon. and learned Serjeant on the 
floor, than whom he thought no man more 
competent to the performance of the task 
he had undertaken. f 
Mr. Horner said, that from the reading 
of the motion which he had just heard, he 
had been released from the uncertainty 
in which he was placed from the form 
the notice of the learned serjeant, 2s 1 
stood on the order-book, as it was there 


-stated that his intention was to move {ot 


the repeal of the Insolvent Act altogether. 
He was glad to find that he was mistaken, 
and that the object of the learned serjeant 
was only to amend the Bill in question 
It was not his intention to follow the hon. 


gentleman who had spoken last, in bis 
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disquisition upon public credit, as all must 
agree that it was of the last importance 
not to check the credit of this country by 
any enactment of law. If he understood 
the Jearned serjeant right, he had divided 
his Bill into two branches—the one for 
enforcing the delivery of the property of 
the debtor to the creditor, and the other 
for the punishment of the insolvent debtor. 
With reference to the first proposition, as 
far as it could be accomplished, he had 
not the slightest objection, as nothing was 
‘more just than that the creditor should 
have the benefit of any property of which 
his debtor might be possessed. This 
object, however, he apprehended, could 
be obtained, as far as it was practicable, 
under the present Act. The other pro- 
position, for the punishment of the insol- 
vent debtor, was one, however, at which 
he could not help expressing his surprise, 
as well from the nature of the proposition 
itself, as that it should have come from 
one so intimately acquainted with the 
laws of the country as the learned serjeant. 
If a fraud was committed, be would ask, 
were there not penal statutes by which it 
was punishable? Could any thing be so 
incongruous as the principle of ascertain- 
ing the degree of a man’s guilt by the 
number of shillings which he was able to 
pay his creditors in the pound? The 
House he was sure would never accede to 
this principle. What was the learned 
_ serjeant’s remedy for the unfortunate 
debtor? Why, to throw the burthen of 
reproof upon the debtor. This, however, 
was done by the present act, one half of 
which was occupied with clauses to prevent 
frauds. He decidedly condemned the 
notion of punishing a man for insolvency, 
except where the fraudulent or dishonest 
Motives were most explicitly ascertained. 
He should not oppose the introduction of 
the Bill, because he was really anxious to 
see how the learned serjeant had defined 
the cases of fraudulent and dishonest in- 
solvency. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that the description 
of persons whom his hon. and learned 
friend was desirous of punishing, were 
not those who committed what were termed 
legal frauds, and who would, of course, be 
subject to the laws already in force for- 
preventing such crimes; but it should be 
recollected that there were many frauds 
which did not come under the head. of 
legal frauds, and which it was extremely 
desirable should not pass off with impunity. 


OF this description were those sorts of | 
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frauds which were committed by persons 
assuming false appearances of respectabi- 
lity, and inducing tradesmen to give credit, 
which, under other circumstances, they 
would not have given. It was the preven- 
tion of these practices his hon. and learned 
friend had in view, and therefore it was 
that he was anxious to fix such scales ag 
would enable a due discrimination to be 
made between the fraudulent and the 
honest debtor. But the Act as it now 
stood was only for debauching the 
principles of a debtor for two or three 
months, and then setting him at li- 
berty, to the injury of his creditors. 
Another defect of the Act was, that it 
made no distinction between the debtor 
who put his creditor to all manner of 
vexatious law expenses, and him who at 
once suffered judgment to go by default. | 
He thought, too, it was a source of great 
regret, that there was not some mode of 
recovering small debts, of ten or twenty 
pounds, less expensive than the present 
means, by which an expense of 40/. or 
501. was often incurred. It was a fact, 
that from every cause which was carried 
into a court of law, not less than thirty 
persons received fees.- This circumstance 
reminded him ofa caricature of the inimita~ 
ble Hogarth, in which all the powers of the 
engineer were represented as being applied 
to draw a cork from a bottle. The-hon. 
gentleman said, it was strange, that in 
preparing Insolvent Acts, nobody had said 
a word about those debts which arose from 
some species of wrongs, called malicious 
injuries, which a man may commit against 


‘another almost withimpunity. Such were 


those of atrocious battery, or breach of 
promise of marriage, for which a man, 
after being convicted in large damages 
and imprisoned, got free at the end of 
three months, the same as if he owed only 
a simple debt. But the greatest injury 
the act did to trade was, the putting an 
end to all final actions; for nobody would 


think of prosecuting a man to recover a 


small debt, when he knew that the de- 
fendant could run him to great expense, 
and then throw himself in prison. After 
several other observations in favour of the 
proposed amendments, the hon. gentleman 
concluded, by expressing his confidence 
that they would have the effect of stemming 
the tide of dishonesty amongst the mid- 
dling classes of society, and restore prin- 
ciples of equity and justice between man 
and man. 

Mr. Abercrombie thought that the learned 
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the Bill which was called « lord Redes- 
dale’s Bill” had given rise to many serious 
objections. It in fact gave the same faci- 
lity to the dishonest as the honest debtor, 
ta obtain his liberty at the expiration of 
three months imprisonment. He was will- 
ing to admit that the judge who should 
have to discriminate between these cases 
would be placed in a very trying situation. 
In fact, the only way of separating the 
honest from the dishonest debtor, would 
be to introduce some sort of scale by which 
the claim to the advantages of the Act 
might be regulated. Such a scale he bad 
prepared for the consideration of the 
House. He had to propose, that if the 
debtor was found in acendition to pay 15s. 
in the pound, he should be entitled to his 
discharge at the expiration of three 
months. If he should from the improvi- 
dent management of his affairs, be only in 
a condition to pay 10s. in the pound, then 
he thought his imprisonment should ex- 
tend to a longer period, namely, to twelve 
months. Again, if the debtor, by expend- 
ing that which he must know belonged to 
others, was unable to pay 10s. in the 
pound, such a man, he thought, ought to 
be imprisoned two years, twelvemonths of 
which, should be passed within the walls 
of a prison, and not as at present, in what 
were called the rules. And lastly, if a 
man was entirely insolvent, and without 
the hope of paying any portion of his 
debts, he considered it was but proper that 
he should be kept within the walls of a 
prison for two years. It would naturally 
occur, that there were many cases in 
which a prisoner might be in no condition, 
from misfortunes not originating in his 
own vices, to pay any thing in liquidation 
of his debts. Tosuch an individual he by 
no means wished the scale which he had 
stated to apply; it should, therefore, be 
open in all cases for the debtor to prove by 
his own oath, supported by other satisfac- 
tory evidence, whether his distresses were 
attributable to imprudence or misfortune, 
and if he was able to establish the latter, 
then he should extremely lament his de- 
tention in custody beyond the time that 
was necessary to prove the fact. It was 
likewise bis intention to provide, that the 
Judge of the Court should first decide 
whether adebtor was a fit person to be dis- 
charged, and that thena majority of his cre- 
ditors should sanction that discharge be- 
fore it took place. It had been remarked, 
that creditors often, from being at a dis- 
tance from their debtors, would not be at 
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the expense and trouble of opposing tho; 
and under thie 
many persons got themselves removed by 
Habeas Corpus, from Northamptonshire, 
and other distant counties, to the prisons 
of the metropolis, by which means they 
escaped all scrutiny whatever. To obviate 
this practice, he should insert a clause, by 
which, at the desire of a majority of the 
creditors, such persons might be removed 
down to the place where their debts wer. 
contracted, so that they might be opposed 
with effect, and without those enormous 
expenses which, by the present system, 
must be incurred, if opposition was to be 
made. The policy of these amendments 
to the Bill now in force, he was convinced, 
would strike every member in the House; 
and he trusted, if he was allowed ieave to 
bring in the Bill, that he should be able 
more clearly to establish their necessity, 
The learned Serjeant concluded by moving, 
« That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
for the amendment of the laws relating to 
Insolvent Debtors.” 

Mr. W. Bathurst said, it was impossible 
for those who had fully investigated the 
effect of the Bill known by the name of 
“lord Redesdale’s Bill,’ not to observe 
that it was injurious as well to public 
credit as to public morals; by exciting on 
the one hand a lawless extravagance, and 
on the other by creating distrust, and de- 
stroying that useful credit which wa 
essential to the existence of the country 
as a commercial nation. He did not wish 
to advert to the law asit existed before the 
passing of this Bill, yet he most fully sub- 


scribed to the necessity of bringing for- 


ward some measure by which a distinction 


‘might be made between the unfortunate 


and the fraudulent debtor ; and with this 
feeling he cordially seconded the. motion 
of the bon. and learned Serjeant on the 
floor, than whom he thought no man more 
competent to the performance of the tak 
he had undertaken. é 
Mr. Horner said, that from the reading 
of the motion which he had just heard, he 
had been released from the uncertaily 
in which he was placed from the formo 
the notice of the learned serjeant, a8 
stood on the order-book, as it was theré 


stated that his intention was to move fot 


the repeal of the Insolvent Act altogether 
He was glad to find that he was mistake 
and that the object of the learned serjeat! 
was only to amend the Bill in questio™ 
It was not his intention to follow the hon. 


gentleman who had spoken last, in his 
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disquisition upon public credit, as all must | 
agree that it was of the last importance 
not to check the credit of this country by 
any enactment of law. If he understood 
the learned serjeant right, he had divided 
his Bill into two branches—the one for 
enforcing the delivery of the property of 
the debtor to the creditor, and the other 
for the punishment of the insolvent debtor. 
With reference to the first proposition, as 
far as it could be accomplished, he had 
not the slightest objection, as nothing was 
‘more just than that the creditor should 
have the benefit of any property of which 
his debtor might be possessed. This 
object, however, he apprehended, could 
be obtained, as far as it was practicable, 
under the present Act. The other pro- 
position, for the punishment of the insol- 
vent debtor, was one, however, at which 
he could not help expressing his surprise, 
as well from the nature of the proposition 
itself, as that it should have come from 
one so intimately acquainted with the 
laws of the country as the learned serjeant. 
If a fraud was committed, he would ask, 
were there not penal statutes by which it 
was punishable? Could any thing be so 
incongruous as the principle of ascertain- 
ing the degree of a man’s guilt by the 
number of shillings which he was able to 
pay his creditors in the pound? The 
House he was sure would never accede to 
this principle. What was the learned 
serjeant’s remedy for the unfortunate 
debtor? Why, to throw the burthen of 
reproof upon the debtor. This, however, 
was done by the present act, one half of 
which was occupied with clauses to prevent 
frauds. He decidedly condemned the 
notion of punishing a man for insolvency, 
except where the fraudulent or dishonest 
Motives were most explicitly ascertained. 
He should not oppose the introduction of 
the Bill, because he was really anxious to 
see how the learned serjeant had defined 
the cases of fraudulent and dishonest in- 
solvency. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that the description 
of persons whom his hon. and learned 
friend was desirous of punishing, were 
not those who committed what were termed 
legal frauds, and: who would, of course, be 
subject to the laws already in force for: 
preventing such crimes; but it should be 
recollected that there were many frauds 
which did not come under the head. of 
legal frauds, and which it was extremely 
desirable should not pass off with impunity. 


OF this description were those sorts of 
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frauds which were committed by persons 
assuming false appearances of respectabi- 
lity, and inducing tradesmen to give credit, 
which, under other circumstances, they 
would not have given. It was the preven- 
tion of these practices his bon. and learned 
friend bad in view, and therefore it was 
that he was anxious to fix such scales as 
would enable a due discrimination to be 
made between the fraudulent and the 
honest debtor. But the Act as it now 
stood was only for debauching the 
principles of a debtor for two or three 
months, and then setting him at li- 
berty, to the injury of his creditors. 
Another defect of the Act was, that it 
made no distinction between the debtor 
who put his creditor to all manner of 
vexatious law expenses, and him who at 
once suffered judgment to go by default. 
He thought, too, it was a source of great 
regret, that there was not some mode of 
recovering small debts, of ten or twenty 
pounds, less expensive than the present 
means, by which an expense of 401. or 
501. was often incurred. It was a fact, 
that from every cause which was carried 
into a court of Jaw, not less than thirty 
persons received fees.- This circumstance 
reminded him ofa caricature of the inimita~ 
ble Hogarth, in which all the powers of the 
engineer were represented as being applied 
to draw a cork from a bottle. The—hon. 
gentleman said, it was strange, that in 
preparing Insolvent Acts, nobody had said 
a word about those debts which arose from 
some species of wrongs, called malicious 
injuries, which a man may commit against 


‘another almost with impunity. Such were 


those of atrocious battery, or breach of 
promise of marriage, for which a man, 
after being convicted in large damages 
and imprisoned, got free at the end of 
three months, the same as if he owed only 
a simple debt. But the greatest injury 
the act did to trade was, the putting an 
end to all final actions ; for nobody would 


think of prosecuting a man io recover a 


small debt, when he knew that the de- 
fendant could run him to great expense, 
and then throw himself in prison. After 
several other observations in favour of the 
proposed amendments, the hon. gentleman 
concluded, by expressing his confidence 
that they would have the effect of stemming 
the tide of dishonesty amongst the mid- 
dling classes of society, and restore prin- 
ciples of equity and justice between man 
and man. 

Mr. Abercrombie thought that the learned 
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serjeant ought to have deemed it incum- 
bent upon him to show that the Bill as it 
now existed, had been found inefficient 
for the purposes for which it was intended. 
The Bill, however, provided that the judg- 
ment which discharged a debtor should 
be revoked, if within a year it could be 
proved that he had been improperly dis- 
charged; yet the learned serjeant had 
not said that a single case of such revo- 
cation had occurred. In point of fact 
he was making a law to punish a man for 
all the casualties and misfortunes of life, 
but if he was well off, to prevent him from 
punishment. It was in order to remedy 
this very evil that the temporary Insolvent 
Acts had gained the attention of Parlia- 
ment. The debtor was not the only per- 
son in fault. It was well known that a 
very large proportion of persons were 
brought into this situation by those who 
were endeavouring to establish themselves 
in business, through giving every facility 
to credit, and who, if they were not suc- 
cessful, could avail themselves of the laws 
of bankruptcy. But those persons who 
conducted their business with caution, had 
never experienced any of the consequences 
expatiated on by the learned serjeant. 
On the whole he thought that he had 


made out no case whatever for interfering 
with the Act. 

Mr. Hurst expressed his admiration of 
the present Insolvent Act, which he thought 
sufficiently effective without any amend- 


ment. It had fallen to his lot to sit as 
chairman under the Act, and from his own 
experience, he could state that every 
means were taken to prevent the discharge 
of fraudulent debtors. In the whole 
county of Sussex the discharge of but five 
persons had been opposed. % 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, that the last 
observation of the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, afforded the best argu- 
ment for his motion, inasmuch as by the 
statement he had» made, that but five 
persons had been opposed in the whole 
county of Sussex, the evil arising from 
persons removing ~from distant county 
gaols to the metropolis was rendered ma- 
nifest. The learned serjeant replied to 
the objections that had been made against 
his proposed Bill, and complained of being 
misunderstood by those who contended 
that the object of the Bill was to punish 
insolvency. It tended merely to discrimi- 
nate between this insolvency which was 
unavoidable, and that insolvency which 
was th¢ result of misconduct. 
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“Mr. Baring concurred in the genera) 
principles of the present Bill. If the 
learned serjeant had left it to its course of 
operation for a year or two more, its good 
or bad effects would be more evident, 
Before any‘ alteration in the Bill had been 
proposed, he should have been glad to 
hear that a committee had been appointed 
to examine the subject thoroughly. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill. 
A 
ADDRESS ON THE TREATY OF Peace 
wita Amenica.]. Mr. Hart Davis rose for 
the purpose of moving an address of 


thanks to the Prince Regent, for the treaty 


of peace with the United States of Ame. 
rica. He trusted the House would do him 
the justice to believe, that it was with 
great diffidence he rose on the present 
occasion, when so many other gentlemen 
were so much better qualified for the task; 
but he should content himself with briefly 
stating the considerations which satisfied 
his mind that the treaty deserved the 
thanks and congratulation of the House. 
There were few men in this country, he 
believed, who did not agree that the war, 


as declared by America, was unprovoked - 


on our part; and it was to him equally 
manifest that it was now brought to a close 
not inconsistent with our honour or our 
interests. ‘That man must have singular 
views of the policy of Great Britain, who 
thought that it ought to have been conti- 
nued by us for the purpose of territorial 
aggrandisement, from vindictive feelings, 
or from a wish to extend the triumphs of 
our arms in another hemisphere. Besides, 
it could not fail to be considered, that 
however unprovoked, it was a war carried 
on with a people of the same origin, the 
same language, and the same manners 
with ourselves,—a war, therefore, which 
must be naturally entered upon with re- 
luctance, and terminated with satisfaction. 
Neither could it be overlooked, that the 
interests of America were closely con- 
nected with our own. She was essentially 
a great agricultural country, and could 
advantageously supply us with her raw 
produce, while she took our manufactures 
in return. The more she was driven from 
pursuing her natural policy, by war ora 
system of blockade, however necessary 
these might have been, in the same pro- 
portion was she forced to become a great 
maritime and manvfacturing country, 
Peace with America, then, was the natural 


policy of this country; and indeed the 


= 
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sole object of the war on our part was 
simply to resist aggression, and support 
our maritime rights. America had avowed 
as her objects in going to war, the conquest 
of Canada, the enforcement of the prin- 
ciple, that free ships make free goods, and 
the right of naturalizing our seamen,— 
principles which could not be surrendered, 
and on the maintenance of which depended 
our existence as a great nation. Accord- 
ingly they had not been surrendered; 
Canada had been gloriously defended 
even by a small body of troops, and peace 
had been made in the spirit of peaces A 
wide field was again opened for the com- 
merce and manufactures of this country,— 
a circumstance peculiarly gratifying to 
him as the representative of a large com- 
mercial city, and which became still more 
important from the new aspect of affairs 
in Europe. The war, if lamentable in 
other respects, had at least taught both 
nations to appreciate their own strength, 
and the mischief they could do each other. 
America had shown that she was most 
formidable on her own territory; while, 
on the other hand, she must have felt, 
from the destruction of her trade, and the 
harassing of her coasts, the extent of the 
calamity which war with this country was 
capable of inflicting. He hoped that this 
would operate asa lesson to both countries, 
and that the peace would be followed up 
by a treaty of commerce mutually advan- 
tageous. We had retained in our hands 
the Newfoundland fisheries, and the trade 
with India, and a participation in them 
might be conceded for an adequate return 
of commercial advantages. The hon. 
gentleman concluded with moving, * That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, to re- 
turn to his Royal Highness the most 
humble Thanks of this House, for having 
been graciously pleased to lay. before us a 
copy of the Treaty of Peace and Amity 
concluded and ratified between his Ma- 
jesty and the United States of America: 
To assure his Royal Highness that, having 
fully considered the same, we reflect, with 
the utmost gratitude and satisfaction, on 
the fresh proof that has been afforded, by 
the conclusion of this important arrange- 
ment, of his Royal Highness’s anxious re- 
gard for the welfare of his Majesty’s peo- 
ple; an arrangement which, we trust, will 
establish a perfect reconciliation and per- 
manent friendship between the two coun- 
_ ures, united by so many ties of common 
origin and reciprocal interests.” 
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Mr. Ponsonby rose and said: I can assure 
you, Sir, that no man in this House re- 
joices more sincerely than I do, at the 
termination of the contest with America: 


-but, in my opinion, it would be a disgrace 
‘to this House, to present the Address 


moved by the hon. member, as it now 
stands, to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent; because I think it is the duty 
of this House to inform bis Royal Highness, 
of what.I conceive to have been the gross 
misconduct, and entire mismanagement, 
of ministers, im the pregress of the nego- 
ciations, and in the execution of the 
Treaty, with the United States of Ame- 
rica. The first thing that must strike 
every man who has read this Treaty is, 
that there is no one subject whatever, that 
existed in dispute between the two coun- 
tries, before its signature, that does not, in 
fact, still exist ; and that all the preten- 
sions. that were advanced by his Majesty’s 
ministers, in the course of the negociations 
which ended in this ‘Treaty, were, one by 
one, abandoned by them. I hope the hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn), as I 
judge by his manner that he denies this 
statement, will prove that it is erroneous, 
I shall be very happy to find that he can 
do soon good authority. As the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) refused, on the motion 
of an hon. friend of mine (Mr. Whitbread) _ 
to lay before the House, the papers con- 
nected with the negociation, I can have no 
recourse to documents, except those which 
the American Government has, by its own 
authority, and on the responsibility of its 
own character, published. tothe world.* I 
here speak of those papers which were laid 
before Congress by the American Presi- 
dent, and which were received by Con- 
gress on hisresponsibility. Another thing 
to be remarked, in considering this Treaty, 
is, the time of its conclusion. It was not 
signed till the 24th of December last; and 
I think it will puzzle any gentleman who 
looks to it, to find out what it contains that 
could have occasioned a delay till that 
period. The Treaty of Fontainbleau was 
signed on the 11th of April—this day 
twelvemonth; the Act of Accession by the 
noble lord, was signed on the same day, 
and the notification of the execution of 
that Treaty was stated, in a dispatch from 
the noble lord to earl Bathurst, on the 13th 


* For Copies of the Papers ‘relative to 
the Negociations at Ghent, published by 
the American Government, see Vol. 29, 
p- 363. 
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of the same month, two days after the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Fontainbleau. 
‘The Convention with France was signed 
on the 27th of April, and the final Treaty 
was signed at Paris, on the 30th of May. 
Now, surely, it is necessary for the House 
to know, what obstacles opposed them- 
selves to the conclusion of a Definitive 
Treaty with America, immediately after 
the entering into a Treaty with France. 
The ‘Treaty of Paris had established not 
only peace with France, but with all 
Europe; and it would appear, that no 
time was so favourable for this country to 
enter into negociations with America as 
‘that very period, At no time could a 
proposition of a pacific nature have had 
so good an effect, as it respected the 
American government, the American 
people, and the general system of poli- 
tics in Europe. This Government was 
then in a situation to have continued the 
contest with America, if it pleased, on the 
most extensive scale. And the more ele- 
vated it stood in the estimation of the 


world—the more powerful and imposing | 


was the attitude of the country—the more 
was it incumbent on his Majesty’s minis- 
~ ters to set on foot a Treaty of Peace, and 
thus to have demonstrated the generosity 
an magnanimity of that people, who, 
while they had ample means of prosecuting 
war, influenced solely by a spirit of mode- 
ration, had preferred peace. 

The peace of Paris was concluded on 
the 30th of May, and the first conference 
between the British and American com- 
mi-sioners at Ghent, took place on the 8th 
of August. A mediation had been before 
proposed—and (speaking on the same sort 
of authority which, I have already ob- 
served, Iam compelled to do, since the 
noble lord will not allow me any farther 
information) that mediation was declined 
—a mere negociation between the minis- 
ters of the two countries was considered 
preferable. At this first conference, on 
the sth of August, if I am rightly informed 
by the papers laid before the American 
Congress, the terms on which alone Great 
Britain would make peace with America, 
were substantially proposed. The most 
remarkable of these terms were—a pacifi- 
cation with, (as they were called) the In- 
dian Allies of Great Britain, and a settle- 
ment of their boundaries—military pos- 
session of the lakes of Canada, and of 
certain islands said to belong to us, but 
occupied by the Americans since the 
Treaty of 1783; to this was added, a de- 
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sire of settling a new boundary for the 
American and British territories, between 
the Mississippi and the American lakes, 
But those points which appeared to be 
principally pressed by ministers were, the 
pacification of the Indians—the defini 
of the boundaries of their territories—the 
military occupation of the lakes of Ca. 
nada—and the cession of those islands 
which the Americans had occupied since 
1783. The papers from jwhich I argue 
state, that! the American commissioners 
were informed by those of Great Britain, 
that the concession of these points was 
the sine gud non, without which peace 
would not be concluded. 

The other terms, although to a certain 
degree insisted on, were not of so much 
importance ; but no hope was held out 
that peace could be restored between the 
two countries, unless the propositions re. 
specting the pacification with the Indians 
—the definition of their boundaries—and 
the military possession of the lakes—were 
agreed to. These terms the American 
commissioners peremptorily refused. With 
regard to some of them, they had no in- 
structions from their Goveroment. They 
stated, that they were not authorized to 
cede any island, part of the territory of 
the United States of America—and that 
they would not take upon themselves to 
do it. They did not feel themselves jus- 


tified in joining in any instrument that 
might be supposed to look to an alienation — 


of any part of the American territory. 
Under these circumstances, the negocia+ 
tions at Ghent continued for two days 
longer, and were then suspended, while 
the American commissioners sent to their 
Government for instructions on the subject 
of the terms that had been offered. When 
the representations of the American com- 


missioners, accompanied by the documents ; 


which bad been interchanged in the course 
of the negociations, came to the hands of 
the Government of the United States, they 
unanimously refused the terms stated to 
have been offered by this country. The 
American President lait the papers before 
Congress; and, according to the forms of 
the constitution of that country, they were 
published to the American people. On 
the information thus given to the world— 


and on this alone—am I now enabled to 


state to the House the course which ap- 
pears to have been taken. 

The President took the advice of Con- 
gress on the subject ; and it does appear, 


not only that the American legislature, 
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but that the whole American people, were 
unanimous in refusing what was proposed 
by his Majesty’s ministers; for it does not 
appear, that, even in those states which 
were least inclined to war—even in those 
"states which were most unwilling to sup- 
port the measures of the American Go- 
vernment—that the smallest disposition 
was manifested to agree to a Treaty 
founded on the terms proposed by his 
Majesty’s ministers. And, Sir, it is some- 
what remarkable, looking to the actual 
state of America at that time—marking 
thosé parts where an indisposition to war, 
as might be seen from their proceedings, 
appeared most strongly to prevail—it is, I 
say, remarkable, that his Majesty’s minis- 
ters demanded one of the principal cessions 
of territory, in the state of Massachusetts 
—that very state, which was attached, less 
than any other, to the government of Mr. 
Madison—that very state which, above any 
other, had expressed opinions decidedly 
unfavourable to the war.—[Hear, hear ! } 
Yes, Sir, the greatest cession of territory 
was asked from that state, which, I should 
have thought, above every other, it was 
the duty of this country and of ministers, 
to conciliate. They ought to have well 
considered, whether it was discreet or wise 
to make demands of such a nature, as must 
inevitably alienate its affections from this 
country—as must destroy the strong dis- 
position which existed for cultivating the 
friendship of England—which, in fact, 
must place the people in that situation, in 
which they must either give up the 
_ honour of their country, or abandon those 
predilections in favour of Great Britain, 
which they had long cherished. 

Sir, in debates on subjects of this sort 
formerly, and I have witnessed many of 
them in this House, I do not recollect a 
single instance, in which the Address to 
the Crown was moved by a gentleman 
not in any official or responsible situation. 
[Lord Castlereagh, across the table— 
‘Yes, the Address on the Peace of Paris.’] 
The noble lord says, the Address on the 
Peace of Paris was thus moved. I hope 
he will not blame me, if I do not give 

“thuch weight to his precedent. I am sur- 
prised that the Address should be moved 
by a gentleman not in any responsible or 
official situation—who, of course, cannot 
be accurately acquainted with the details 
of the subject—and cannot be able to give 
the House any of that authentic informa- 
tion which we have a right to expect, 
befare we are called upon to come to a 
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vote, and to express our opinion, on mat- 
ters of the utmost moment. The noble 
lord has not stated why he has not himself 
moved the Address. But I think, after he 
had denied all papers connected with the 
Treaty, it would have been more respectful 
to the House, and more satisfactory to the 
country, if he had stood forward bimself 
to propose the Address, and had, in the 
course of his statement, given us some of 
that information, for which there is so 
much necessity. 

Sir, after various movements in the 


negociation, on the 8th of October in the * 


last year, his Majesty’s commissioners 
drew up an article, which they proposed 
for the acceptance of the American 
plenipotentiaries. This article referred 
merely to the simple pacification with the 
Indians, in consequence of the cessation of 
hostilities about to take place between 
Great Britain and America. Nota syl- 
lable about a definition of territory—not a 
syllable about a boundary line was men- 
tioned. Whoever reads the correspond- 
ence, will see that the American commis- 
sioners always resisted this demand of a 
boundary line for the Indians, on these 
grounds: that, in fact, the Indians had no 
territory, as sovereigns of the country— 
that the United States were the sovereigns 
of the soil—and that they gave the Indians 
leave to reside there, for specific purposes. 
They had the liberty of hunting—they 
had the liberty of fishing—they had, in 
fact, little more than the liberty of exist- 
ing on those territories. A property in 
the soil, farther than this, was utterly 
denied ; and the commissioners refused, 
therefore, to agree to any article which 
went to form a new boundary line between 
the Indians and the subjects of the United 
States. They were ready, however, they 
stated, and so was their government, when 
peace was concluded with the United 
States, to extend that peace to the Indian 
allies of Great Britain; but they should 
be placed exactly in the same situation as 
that in which they stood when the war 
broke out; no new privilege should be 
extended to them in consequence of the 
hostilities between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica. 

The commissioners also stated, when 
the Treaty was almost concluded with 
this country, that the American Govern- 
ment had entered into negociations for 
peace with.the Indians themselves, and 
that they probably were, at that time, 
brought to a favourable conclusion. The 
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article drawn upon the Sth of August, 
was, after these statements had been made, 
agreed to on the 13th. The American 
commissioners expressed their acceptance 
of it, provided their government did not 
disapprove of it. They made no objection 
to it—the parts which they had before 
opposed, having been given up by his 
Majesty’s ministers. By this article, the 
Indians were to be placed in a state of 
pacification; precisely as they were before 
the war—nothing else was stipulated for, 
and therefore the American commis- 
sioners agreed to it. They did not, how- 
ever, completely conclude on this point, 
uatil the approbation of their government 
was-notified to them. The American 
government did not hesitate to give their 
approval ; and that article, thus drawn up 
by our commissioners, and approved by 
the other side, is the very article relating 
to the Indians, which now stands in the 
Treaty itself. There seems to me to be 
no difference in substance. I know not 
what the hon. member opposite (Mr. 
Goulburn) may say, as to the authenticity 
of the papers from which I draw my in- 
formation. I only know that they were 
published in America; and there really 
seems to me to beno difference between the 
article drawn up on the 8th of August and 
agreed to on the 13th, and that which we 
now find in the Treaty. 

The second demand was the military 
occupation of the Lakes. On this subject. 
the British commissioners stated, that the 
occupation of the lakes in common, each 
power being allowed to navigate them 
with such vessels as they thought fit, and 
to erect such forts as they pleased, would 
give rise to disputes and disagreements, 
which might probably occasion frequent 
war. And then, to remedy this evil, it 
was proposed that Great Britain should be 
allowed to build whatever forts she liked, 
and might navigate, in any species of 
vessels she pleased; but that America 
should have no liberty to raise forts, even 
on her own side of the Lakes, where her 
right was certain, plain, and undisputed — 
and that she should also be debarred from 
navigating ships of war onthem. These 
conditions were promptly and perempto- 
rily refused by the American commis- 
sioners—and the Treaty is quite silent on 
this subject. It leaves the state of things, 
with sar to this point, exactly as it 
was before the war. Now, Sir, I ask, is it 
true that the English commissioners made 
these demands of the American commis- 
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sioners? Does the hon. gentleman oppo, 
site mean to deny that such a demand 
was made? If he should rise this evenin 4 
will he say that his proposition was not 
made—and that it was not immediately 
refused by the American commissioners? 
We know that the Treaty. is altogether 
silent on this subject—we know that both 
parties are left in possession of the rights 
they before enjoyed—but, will the hon, 
gentlethan deny, that, for the purpose of 
securing la safe passage from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick to Quebec, the 
demand I have alluded to was made? 
Will he declare it is not fact that such a 
demand was made to the American com. 
missioners—resisted by them—and refused 
by their government ; and that, in conse. 
quence of this opposition, the parties 
stand precisely as they were before? [f 
what | advance be fact, Sir, and the hon, 
gentleman may disprove it if he can, then 
I say, that ministers have entirely deviated 
from the course which they first proposed, 
The definite boundary for the Indians, 
the alteration to be made with respect to 
the relations between them and the Ame- 
rican goverument, the military occupation 
of the lakes by England, the prevention 
of a military occupation by America, and 
the portion of territory to be given up in 
the state of Massachusetts ; all these points 
I say, are abandoned. If they are not, I 
hope the hon. gentleman will point out to 
me my error on this subject, and that he 
will show something in this Treaty to 
prove that we have gained every advan- 
tage contemplated. If, Sir, he cannot do 
this, I trust he will make it appear that 
the British commissioners did not ask for 
the concessions stated in the papers to 
which I have alluded. Above all, I hope 
he will show to the House, that one of the 
demands I have mentioned was not made 
as a sine qud non, without a compliance with 
which, it was declared, that no peace 
would be made with America, although it 
was afterwards abandoned. 

With respect to the possession of the 
Bay of Passamaquoddy and Moose Island, 
his Majesty’s ministers replied to the re- 
presentations made by the American ne- 
gociators on this point, that it was not 
even a subject of discussion. “ The pro- 
perty of that island,” said they, “1s 4 
matter we cannot discuss. It is our own. 
It as much the property of the British 
Crown as Northamptonshire itself.” ‘This 


/expression is to be found in the corres 


spondence. Such a reply was evidently 
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given for this reason—because it would be 
a sort of waver of the right to this property, 
if discussion were permitted to take place 
relative to it. Now, Sir, in the Treaty 
which has been concluded, we find that 
the property in Moose Island, and the 
other islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, is to 
be decided hereafter according to the 
Treaty of 1783; and that the possession, 
by England, is not to deprive America 
of. ber right under that Treaty—nor, on 
the other hand, is the possession, by Ame- 
rica, to destroy the right belonging to 
England; but each, according to the 
terms of the Treaty of 1783, are to have 
their respective rights secured to them; 
and, instead of this not being a matter that 
admitted of discussion, commissioners are 
to be appointed to examine into the claims 
of each country. The settlement of the 
boundary lines between the territories of 
the United States and those of Great Bri- 
tain, as laid down in the Treaty of 1783, 
is to be left to the decision of some friendly 
European Power. Now, Sir, if we read 
the article of the Treaty of 1783, which 
calls for this settlement, I think there is 
no man in this House; however skilful, 
however acquainted with diplomatic sub- 
tleties, who will declare, that he ever saw 
a point of so much difficulty given to any 
Foreign Power whatever, for the purpose 
of having it clearly expounded and de- 
cided. It is really curious to read the 
article which is thus to be submitted to 
an independent foreign Sovereign, that it 
may be placed in a clear and proper pointof 
view, so that no future disputes may arise. 
[Mr. Ponsonby here read the article in 
the Treaty of 1783, describing the bound- 
aries of British North America, and the 
United ‘States, the almost inconceivable 
perplexity of which occasioned much 
laughter.* 
hese, 


die continued Mr. Ponsonby, 
are the points which a foreign power is to’ 


be called on to determine. I believe, 
with the assistance of Mr. Arrowsmith to 
draw his maps, and aided by the ablest 
geographers in the world, there is not an 
independent sovereign in Europe who 
would not find it extremely hard to 
describe to us the course of a line “ drawn 
due north down along the middle of Con- 
necticut river to the 45th degree of north 
latitude ; ‘from thence by a line due west 
on said latitude until it strikes the river 


* For the Treaty, see New Parl. Histo 
vol. 23, p. 1182. 
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Troquois,”—(a laugh)—this being one of 
the boundary lines specified inthe Treaty 
of 1783. Iam sure no independent Euro- 
pean sovereign can be found who could 
follow this extraordinary line, and J doubt 
whether any man in the world would be 
able to strike it accurately: certain Iam, 
he ought not to be sought for in Europe, 
but in America. The Emperor of Austria, 
or the King of Prussia, would, I believe, 
find it the most difficult problem they ever 
were requested to solve, if they were called 
upon to draw this famous line. The sub- 
ject is, indeed, rather ludicrous than im- 
portant. It would have been better if 
two commissioners had been appointed on 
each side, with the power of nominating 
an umpire; ora greater number of per- 
sons might have been appointed to settle 
the dispute, a majority of whom might 
have been empowered to decide. But to 
call an independent sovereign of Europe 
to settle so complicated a point is, I think, 
most ridiculous, 

The Treaty, on all the subjects of dis 
pute that existed before the war, is per- 
fectly silent. No mention is made of 
what is called our right of impressment— 
no mention is made of our right of blockade 
—no mention is made of the principle of 
those measures which gave rise to the war, 
the Orders in Council. I do not blame 
the framers of the Treaty for these omis- 
sions: because, situated as Europe was 
when.the Treaty was concluded, I think 
it was much better to make peace between 
England and America, than to prevent 
that peace, by discussing points which 
had lost much of their interest—no man 
being then competent to say, when the 
same degree of interest was likely to be 
attached tothem. Be this as it may, the 
Treaty is signed, and the pretensions on 
both sides remain just as they were. The 
signature took place on the 24th of De- 
cember. The Treaty of Paris was signed 
on the 30th of May—and I have found it 
quite impossible to assign any substantial 
reason for the long delay that took place 
between the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Paris and that of Ghent. -It surely was . 
desirable that a Treaty with America 
should have been concluded, the moment 
this country was freed -from European 
wars At that time peace should have 
been offered to America. We should then 
have appeared, in the eyes of America and 
of Europe, as acting with true generosity, 
as displaying real magnanimity. Such a 
proceeding would have disarmed the hos- 
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tile feelings of those who were most un- 
favourable to us, Such an exhibition of 
temper and moderation would not only 
have been useful at the time, but would 
have been serviceable in all succeeding 
ages. Why that glorious opportunity was 
lost—why the Treaty with America was 
delayed so long after peace was restored 
to Europe, I am at a loss to discover. 
That mystery remains to be explained by 
some gentleman on the other side of the 
House. 

But, Sir, what consequences have re- 
sulted from this delay? What a useless 
waste of treasure—what an unfortunate 
and ever-to-be-lamented waste of the best 
blood of the country—of the most distin- 
guished officers—of the bravest, the most 
heroictroops! All sacrificed, as I conceive, 
through the negligence or indolence of his 
Majesty’s ministers! all sacrificed by 
_ their not concluding a treaty of peace 
with America, the moment the Treaty 
with France was signed; and by de- 
laying that Treaty still farther in disputing 
points with America which they after- 
wards thought fit to abandon! Would 
these points, even if carried, have balanced 
the misery which has followed the delay 
occasioned in discussing them? In my 
opinion, Sir, they would not. The hon. 
mover of the Address has spoken of the 
_ great advantage which must be derived 
from the cultivation of a friendly inter- 
course between the two countries. No 
man feels the truth of this fact more than 
Ido. But has the hon. gentleman con- 
templated the consequences of the delay 
which has taken place, with reference to 
the renewal of that intercourse? The war 
for the taxation of America, hastened by a 
century her separation from this country ; 
-and I will venture to say, that the war br 
the Orders in Council, the attempt to 
govern the commerce of America, has 
hastened the progress of that country to- 
wards being a great manufacturing and a 
great naval power, by at least a century. 
A war of this description, big with im- 
portant consequences like these, ought to 
‘have been terminated as soon as the honour 
and interest of the country would have 
permitted. It was a war, of all others, 
that should have been prevented, if pos- 
sible. I have heard a number of thought- 
less people say, “O! let America go to war 
with us——of what consequence is her 
power, when compared with that of Great 
Britain?” I look upon such a feeling as 
this to be most mistaken, 1 declare there 
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is no European power whatever, not even 
excepting France, a war with which | 
should think so ruinous to the permanent 
interests of this country. Those inconsi. 
derate persons, from the Consequences of 
the war with America, have probably 
found out their error. They now, I ima 
gine, perceive, that she is not that cop. 
temptible power they were weak enoy 
to think she was. Descended from the 
same ancestors, fired with the same spirit 
of independence, actuated by the same 
sense of honour as we are, a war with this 
people ought to be avoided above an 
other. I am sorry to say, Sir, that the 
history of mankind shows too frequently, 
that to make one nation treat another not 
only with liberality, but with justice, acer 
tain degree of fear should enter into their 
mutual regard; and I am afraid, that the 
history of our species will prove, that no 
great country has, for any long period, 
treated its less powerful neighbour with 
respect, unless that respect has been pro- 
duced by successful resistance. But, where 
a strong sense of superiority is felt on the 
one side, and decided and unresisting 
weakness is seen on the other, instead of 
receiving protection, the weaker state is 
almost sure to be oppressed. I trust in 
God, another war may never arise between 
these two countries, to teach them the 
respect which they owe to each other. 
There are no two countries in the world 
whose interests are more blended together 
—and there are no two countries where it 
is more easy for those who govern in them 
to observe the relations of peace and amity 
towards each other. It is not very easy, 
in governments constituted as our are, to 
induce a quarrel between the two coun- 
tries, if the true state of affairs be known 
to the people of each. Nothing but de- 
ception—nothing but misunderstanding 
can produce such an effect. Both Go 
vernments depend, in a great degree, on 
the support of popular opinion. That of 
America depends on it altogether ; and, I 
thank God, the Government of this coun- 
try is very much influenced by the same 
principle. If, therefore, the people are 
not led astray, and if the two Governments 
look to their true interests, it will bea 
difficult thing to encourage a.war between 
nations so nearly assimilated. Many pers 
sons affect to look on America with great 
jealousy as a growing and powerful rival: 
for my own part, Sir, far from looking at 
America as a mere rival, f never turn MY 
eyes towards that great continent, without 
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feeling in my mind emotions of a much 
nobler description. For such a country as 
England to have been the parent of sueh 
a country as America—to have raised that 
which was once a wilderness to its present 
state of cultivation—to have established 
wealth and prosperity over an immense 
empire—to have given to the people that 
free system of government, which we 
alone possess amidst surrounding nations— 
to see all this—to consider America as the 
child of England, growing up and flourish- 
ing under her fostering hand—this, Sir, is 
a situation of more true glory and of more 
real happiness, than any other nation on 
the face of the earth can boast of. [Hear, 
hear!] England has been made great 
herself by her own liberty. That liberty 


never was threatened by free states. 


Whenever it was menaced, it was by 
powers differently constituted. It is her 
duty, therefore, to set up as the patroness 
of freedom throughout the world.. The 
nations ought to be taught to look to her 
for all the blessings which mankind may 
derive from independence—they ought to 
receive from her example those benefits 
which no other power can confer. With 
these sentiments, Sir, not thinking the 
Address moved by the hon. member such 
as ought to be presented to the Throne, I 
shall propose the following amendment : 
“ To assure his Royal Highness that we 
contemplate with great satisfaction the 
restoration of a state of peace and amity 
between his Majesty and the United States 
of North America; but we should deem 
ourselves highly deficient in the discharge 
of our duty towards his Majesty and his 
people, were we not to express to his 
Royal Highness our deepest regret, that a 
Measure so necessary to the welfare and 
prosperity of his Majesty’s dominions was 
not sooner accomplished : That in review- 
ing the terins of the Treaty which his 
Royal Highness has been graciously 
pleased to lay before us, we are at a loss 
to discover what were the causes which so 
long retarded its conclusion: That, in our 
opinion, the honour of his Majesty’s crown, 
and the interests of his people, both re- 
quired that so soon as the peace of Europe 
had been established by the Treaty signed 
at Paris on the 30th of May, in the last 
year, the speediest and most effectual 
measures should have been adopted for 
the negociation of a Treaty of peace with 
the United States of North America ; That 
the complete and entire cessation of hosti- 


lities in Europe 53 removed or suspended 
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the operation of the causes which had 

occasioned or accompanied the late war 

between his Majesty and the United States: 

That the elevated and commanding station 

which the United Kingdom then held 

amongst the nations of the world, would 

have rendered the manifestation of a sin- 

cere wish for the restoration of the bless- 

ings of peace with the United States, 

highly honourable to his’ Majesty’s coun- 

sels; and would have afforded the Govern- 

ment and people of America the most 

unequivocal proofs of the generosity and 

magnanimity of the British nation; of a 
sincere desire to bury in lasting oblivion 
the recollection of that hostility which 

then unhappily subsisted, and of its 
anxious wishes for the re-establishment of 
peace upon terms honourable and advanta~ 

geous to both countries, and likely to 

insure its own permafeucy by the justice 

and liberality of its conditions: That we 

are the more deeply afflicted by the long 

and (as we deem it) unnecessary delay 

in the conclusion of peace, when we reflect 

upon the great and irreparable injury his 

Majesty and his people have sustained, by 

the unnecessary and unprofitable waste of 

treasure, by the loss of so many distin- 

guished and heroic officers, and of such 

numbers of brave, loyal, and experienced 

troops; and we most deeply lament, that 

these calamities should be aggravated by 

the mortifying reflection that the fame of 
the British arms may appear to be dimi- 

nished by the failure of the latest military 

enterprizes of the war: That it affords us, 

howeyer, consolation to find, that peace is — 
at length re-established; and to assure 

his Royal Highness, that it is the earnest 

wish and desire of this House, to cultivate 

and maintain the most cordial and inti- 

mate union with the Government and 

people of the United States: That we rely 

upon his Royal Highness’s wisdom and 

goodness to cherish and preserve the most 

friendly relations between them and his 

Majesty’s subjects; and we confidently 

trust, that a corresponding disposition in 

the Government and the people. of the 

United States will enable his Royal High- 

ness to continue unimpaired and undis- 

turbed the harmony now so happily 

restored between them; and that the two 

freest nations in the world may. exhibit to 

mankind the grateful spectacle of mutual 

confidence, and lasting peace.” 

The right bon. gentleman then said: It 
is with regret, Sir, that 1 make one more 
observation on this subject. It is hard to 

(2 L) 
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forget the loss of those officers and troops, 
caused by the delay which took place in 
concluding the Treaty with America: it 
is hard enough to, lament their fate, when 
we consider what is due to their high 
character ; but it is still more hard to be 
obliged to lament their fall, at this mo- 
ment, when perhaps England may stand 
more in need of the assistance of such 
officers and such troops, than she ever did 
before. Yet this loss has she sustained by 
the negligence or blameable indolence of 
his Majesty’s ministers.” 

The Address and the Amendment hav- 
ing been read by the Speaker, 

Mr. Goulburn said, he could not remain 
silent after the animadversions which had 
been made by the right hon. gentleman 
_ upon the conduct of those who were 
parties to the Treaty. The line of argu- 
ment, however, which the right hon. gen- 
_ tleman adopted, fortunately afforded him 

a full opportunity of refuting the misre- 
presentations which had been made, and 
of showing, he hoped satisfactorily, that 
no want of attention to the true interests 
_of this country could be fairly substan- 
tiated against those to whom the arrange- 
ment of this Treaty had been confided by 
Government. With respect to the origin 
of the war, he greatly differed from the 
right hon. gentleman. So far from think- 
ing that the Orders in Council had created 
it, he was of an opinion diametrically op- 
posite ; and he would also beg leave to 
recall to the right hon. gentleman’s recol- 
lection, his (Mr. Ponsonby’s) former ob- 
servation, that from the moment when the 
Orders in Council were repealed, Ame- 
rica had no longer any cause of complaint, 
She, however, thought otherwise—she de- 
clared war for principles that were not 
concealed ; these were-——what she termed 
the’ forcible seizure of her mariners ; 
Certain points relating to his Majesty’s 
right of allegiance over his subjects; and 
certain principles relative to the right of 
blockade. Those points formed the real 
grounds of the war, and were wholly dis- 
tinct from the Orders in Council. The 
pretensions with which America set out 
were those of resisting the rights of his 
Majesty over his own native subjects— 
rights acknowledged and sanctioned by 
public law. These, the right hon. gentle- 
man said, were not stated in the Treaty ; 
_ certainly not: it would have been aban- 
 doning them, to have them so recorded, 
or to admit their being called into discus- 
sion in a convention with any other power. 
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Had this mode been adopted, at a futore 
time the precedent would be adduced fo, 
their subversion; it was, therefore, in. hig 
opinion, far better that they should haye 
received no insertion whatever, 

He now came to the second point of 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech, namely, 
the delay which had occurred before the 
negociations were entered upon, and also 
the delay in the progress of the Treaty; 
but before he entered into this point, he 
begged to admit the authenticity of the 
papers which had been alluded to, and 
which had received publicity through 
the American Government; some errors 
were attached to them, but they were 
substantially correct. He was glad that 
these papers had been referred to, as he 
could equally resort to them, in the course 
of his arguments. With respect to the 
negociations having been delayed uniil 
after the treaty with the Allies, he would 
only observe, that the earlier it com- 
menced, so much the better ; but the pro- 
crastination was quite unavoidable on the 
part of this country. The facts were 
these: the American commissioners were 
instructed to make no peace without our 
first relinquishing the right of impress. 
ment—without our admission that the 
American flag covered all who sailed 
under it. If these points were conceded, 
they were authorized to sign a peace with 
Great Britain, but not otherwise. U; 


this branch of the subject, the Presi 


of the United States had not then altered 

his determination ; it continued precisely 

the same when we entered into a direct 
negociation, as it did when the mediation 
of Russia existed. Those points formed 
the sine qué non. In one of his dispatches 
the President declared, that this practice 
of impressment must cease, or America 
was no longer an independent state. Res 
ferring to dates, it would be found that 
the 25th of June was the first day when 
the American commissioners were autho- 
rized to allow those matters to remain ovet 
undecided, and to sign a Treaty exclusive 
of their consideration. It was on this day 
that the first conference was held at 
Ghent. What use could there be of hold- 
ing it sooner? It would have been useless 
to canvass terms which were wholly in- 
admissible, and therefore the Treaty could 
not have been matured at an earlier pe 
riod. The right hon. gentleman had said 
that the British plenipotentiaries shifte 

their ground, and altered the tone of their 
stipulations; in proof of this he alleged 
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two propositions as those which had been 
departed from—one was, that the Indians 
should be included in our pacification, 
and the other a line of boundary. Here 
Mr. Goulbarn entered into an explanation 
of those propositions, and referred to the 
Treaty to show that they had not been 
overlooked. Stipulations for both those 
conditions were to be found in that docu- 
ment; not, indeed, in the one case of 
a boundary of that ludicrous character 
which the right hon. gentleman had de- 
scribed, but one recognised in 1811, and 
which America had now re-established. 
Whatever objections might have been 
urged against the Treaty or its conductors, 
he never could have anticipated that Eng- 
land would have been taunted with the 
crime of contending for the friendless and 
unprotected Indians, with whom she was 
in alliance ; and he would plead guilty to 
the charge of — stipulated for them 
in the conditions of the peace. It had 
been said, that they had no right to make 
alliances with the Indians; but he trusted 
there would be but one opinion, that, 
when made, they should not be departed 
from. The American plenipotentiaries 
promised, that when our business was dis- 
posed of, the Indians should receive the 
conditions which were urged on their be- 
half; but however high the reliance 
which was due to those gentlemen, the 
country would not have been justified in 
allowing the matter to rest upon this 
footing. 

In the progress of the negociations, it 
was true, some points were abandoned— 
interests concerning this country were 
relinquished for the sake of contending 
for the Indians in alliance. The Canadian 


line was laid aside for the purpose of se- 


curing an indemnity for the Indians, and 
a recognition of their territorial boundary, 
as it stood in 1810, a year or two before 
hostilities were commenced between them 
aud the Americans, Those wretched per- 
sons were erroneously described as savages 
unentitled to our protection; but they 
were not of this description, Some of 
their nations were far advanced in civili- 
zation, and they were as sensible as any 
other people of the boon of independence, 
and as justly entitled to a fulfilment of 
all engagements contracted with them. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 

delay in the negociation arose from 
ne pretensions of the British commis- 
sioners. If the right hon. gentleman was 


ia possession of the facts, he would soon 
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find reason to alier his opinion. He 
merely drew his arguments from the 
American statement, sent forth by that 
Government for a hostile purpose, at a 
moment when peace was unlikely to be 
attained, with the sole view of fanning the 
spirit of war throughout that continent. 
At this moment it was net the interest of 
the British Government, for the sake of 
petty triumph, to publish more ample dé- 
tails, which would show the subject in 
another light, and elucidate the matter by 
unfolding the mutual concessions of the 
parties then negociating. The appoint- 
ment of commissioners for the adjustment 
of the islands in the Bay of Passama- 
quoddy had been described as ludicrous, 
from a garbled extract which had been 
made by the right hon. gentleman. The 
qvestion' was, whether these islands had 
ever, at any time, been within the juris- 
diction of Nova Scotia, or the United 
States? This inquiry involved no deep 
diplomatic talents, which rendered its 
settlement essential in the first instance, 
neither did the issue depend uponany close 
geographical disquisition; it was only a 
duty which arose out of an examination 
of written and oral evidence, which’ any 
man of plain sense was capable of dis- 
charging—the public interest, therefore, 
sustained no injury by its having been 
thus consigned. The loss of lives which 
was consequent upon the prolongation of 
the contest was certainly a matter of me- 
lancholy regret; but it was one for which 
the commissioners were not responsible, 
as they were bound to proceed with 
caution-and circumspection in their view 
of the interests of the country. For these 
reasons he could not concur in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in explanation of his 
former opinion, repeated that the war 
originally arose out of the Orders ‘in 
Council, and the subsequent circumstances 
did not alter this fact. 

Mr. Baring condemned the mismanage- 
ment which marked the whole of the ne- 
Mpeg on the part of this country. 

e said, that no answers appeared to 
have been given to notes from the Ame- 
rican commissioners till instructions were 
received from hence; so that the blame 
or merit of the Treaty rested with minis- 
ters. We sent out a noble admiral of 
much experience, aad conversant wit 
the Admiralty business; a learned Civi- 
lian from Doctors-Commons, as a judge 
of the law of nations, and acquainted with 
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all necessary technicalities; and the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, as more im- 
mediately connected with the Govern- 
ment. No mission had a character and 
composition more likely to make a proper 
settlement; but at last out came the most 
meagre Treaty ever framed by the most 
timid diplomatist, and one that could not 
have been imagined after al] this great 
preparation. There were points he should 
give up as unwillingly as any body ; yet 
he did not see why they might not be 
discussed, in order to find out whether 
such delicate subjects might not be re- 
conciled to the interests of both parties, 
rather than be left with the apprehension 
of their revival in all future wars.. The 
Americans seemed willing to enter into 
the question relating to the impressment 
of our seamen; but the British commis- 
sioners refused to listen to this proposition, 
and allowed the matter to remain on a 
footing decidedly worse than any other 
in which it could have been placed. The 
case was simply this:—two countries 
which had been separated, as if by a civil 
convulsion, were so placed that they 
could hardly distinguish each other’s sub- 
jects. One of these happens to be in- 
volved in hostilities with the other, and 
is exposed to maritime impressment; the 
difficulty is, how can the mistake of the 
subjects of each be provided against ? 
One says it cannot; the other replies, let 
us try if some arrangement can be made 
to protect us from the chance of having 
our subjects hurried by impressment into 
oppressive servitude. This matter was 
entitled to particular consideration, from 
the abuses to which it was liable. A 
point of such delicacy as the identity of 
subjects so nearly allied, was left as it 
now stood, to the discretion of young 
officers habituated to control, unac- 
customed :to any restraint, and from whose 
decision there was no appeal. The point 
was decidedly one of great difficulty ; and 
for this reason it should be carefully exa- 
mined into, instead of being left wholly 
unprovided for. For his part, he was 
quite convinced of the practicability. of 
an arrangement: for instance, America 
might consent, for the protection of her 
own seamen, not to hide or receive those 
of this country. Such an arrangement 


‘would .be reasonable and _ satis actory. 


From motives of policy, Great Britain 
should seek this adjustment, seeing that, 
as things now stood, from one fourth to 
ene third of the American crews were 
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British subjects. It was extraordin 

that the plenipotentiaries should -haye 
separated without having concluded go 
important a branch of their respective 
interests; it was a proof of the most yn 
accountable indolence to see such an-op. 
portunity overlooked of deciding this 
momentous point. By no regulation that 
could be entered into would Great Bri. 
tain lose the same number of men as she 
did by the present system. With. refe. 
rence to ‘the origin of the war, although 
his own opinion decidedly was that it 
arose out of the Orders in Council, yet 
having been continued when these were 
repealed, he was free to admit, that itwas 
prolonged by America beyond the period 
of its legitimate provocation. As to the 
instructions to the American commis- 
sioners, the hon. gentleman could not 
know them at the outset of the negocia- 
tion. On the question of the Indian 
boundary, the hon. gentleman had not 
spoken with candour. He had treated 
the Indians as what he called the Allies of 
Great Britain. Upon that subject he 
(Mr. Baring) agreed, that the savage state 
of those people was no reason why they 
should be abandoned; but gentlemen 
must not suppose that they were people 
in the heart of America with whom we 
should have contracted any alliance. In 
the peace of 1783, the European Powers 
drew the line with reference to the.ln- 
dians: in the time of lord Chatham, the 
strongest resistance was made against 
France, who wished to make some stipu- 
lations with respect to those within the 
Indian boundaries. He agreed that this 
country ought not to put an end to the 
war, and leave those Indians to the mercy 
of the American Government; but that 
a solemn pacification should be made for 
them, and that they should be left where 
they were before the war, was all that 
could be required from us. In the early 
part of the discussion the Americans re 
sisted any interference with the Indians. 
They asked whether a pacification and a 
boundary for the Indians was made a sine 


non; and the answer was in the af- . 


rmative. The question was then asked, 
whether the boundary was intended. to 
preclude the Americans from purchasing 
lands without the eonsent of Great Bri- 
tain, and whether the Indians would be 
restricted from selling them. ,The an- 
swer was, that they might not purchase, 
but that the Indians would not be re 
strained from selling to a third person 
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The Americans said that peace with the 
Indians Was so obvious as to require no 
comment. With regard to the extent of 
the Indian boundary, be would maintain, 
that, objectionable as that point must be 
to any country, it would not only not be 
to the advantage, but to the detriment of 
Great Britain, even if we could bave en- 
forced it. It would have been the most 
absurd policy that could be adopted. 
This Indian territory would have taken 
up more than one half of the United 
States, and this was to be put under 
savage tribes.. Any one who knew what 
sort of a neighbour an Indian was, must 
be aware of the danger of setting up 
hordes of sayages, who. would rob and 
murder without ithe ‘least restraint.» The 
effect on America of establishing the in- 
dependence ‘of the Indians, would be this : 
instead of spreading out her people in 
agriculture, it would force her to become 
a manufacturing, and.a great naval power. 
Even, therefore, if we could have our 
will, and could establish. those savages in 
independence, it would be the worst thing 
for this country that could be devised. 
As to the lakes, he should say but little, 
as it was evident that this Country forced 
the Americans to have an establishment 
on them. All that the Treaty provided 
for was, that we should be: at peace, and 
that alt decisions should be referred to.a 
friendly Power. The whole of it was a 
mark of great neglect’ on’ the part of 
his Majesty’s ministers, who left the ne- 
gociators at Ghent in the greatest. indeci- 
sion. Looking at the delay of the Treaty, 
it was impossible not to be aware of the 
injury of not making peace with America 
when the Treaty of Paris was signed. 
If peace had been concluded at that time, 
the country would have had to boast that 
we had fought a defensive war with Ame- 
rica in the most honourable manner ; that 
with the most trifling force we had shown 
ourselves capable of defending our colo- 
Mies against all the power of America ; 


-and that we had left an impression on 


that country which for half a century 
would not have been worn out. The Go- 
vernment, however, had thought other- 
wise; they thought that that was a mo- 
ment for making an impression on Ame- 
rica: they made that trial, and were foiled 
both in the north and in the south. Gen- 
tlemen might say it was not fair to argue 
rom accidental circumstances, and what 


ad been the result of the campaign; but: 


hone could say there was any chance of 
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making an impression on that country, 
either in the north or in the south. He 
should like to hear the hon. gentleman 
defend the policy of penetrating into 
America. He should like to ask him, 
what could be the object of the expedi- 
tion to New Orleans? Supposing we had 
taken that city; what benefits would this 
country have derived ? We: should have 
plundered some warehouses of | cotton, 
to our great and eternal disgrace » One 
half of that article was purchased by per- 
sons in this country on speculation: but 
the object of the expedition was»plunder, 
and nothing else; for if we had taken 
possession of New Orleans, the: very first 
warm day the men. must have walked 
out, if they had any legs to walk on. 
It was.a spot on. which the Americans 
themselves lost two or three thousand 
men; and if ten ‘thousand had been sent 
on that expedition, we could not have had 
500 capable of performing their duty. 


It was his opinion, that the northern states 


of America would be the first formidable 
enemy we should have to meet at sea; 
and he only hoped, as peace had been 
concluded, that a little more attention 
would be paid by Government to the con- 
cerns of the two countries, and that means 


would be adopted to preserve friendship 
between them. From the circumstance 


of both countries having colonies, and 
the great commercial relations that sub- 
sisted between them, it was necessary 
that a treaty should be made to define 
those relations more distinctly, for, with- 
out it, it was impossible that peace could 
be maintained. 

Mr: Marryatt contended, that the con- 
cessions of Great Britain had failed to con- 


ciliate America, who, however, in the 
treaty of 1787, allowed France to reclaim 


her subjects, so that she stood condemned 
out of her own mouth. With regard to 
what the hon. gentleman had said con- 
cerning the Indians, it was incumbent on 
Great Britain to make some stipulation on 
the part of those who had bled in her ser- 
vice. That unhappy race had been treated 
by the Americans with the greatest 
cruelty: they were shot at with no more 
hesitation than if they were deer or hares, 
and their territories were constantly seized 
by their encroaching neighbours; but in 


this Treaty they had found a legitimate _ 


protector, such as they had never known 
before. ‘The great object of peace, as Mr. 
Maddison had observed, was to prevent a 
recurrence of war; and ministers had 
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done all they could in making peace with 
America, as soon as they could so do. con- 
sistently with the honour of this country. 
‘The object of America was, to prevent 
Great Britain from reclaiming the alle- 
giance of her own subjects; but in this 
America had completely failed, and Great 
Britain had been successful. 

Mr. Charles Grant jun. said, that the 
subject under the discussion of the House 
was strictly the Treaty, and the subject 
grafted on that was the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers during the negociation. 
It had been observed, that several points 
remaining unsettled, the Treaty was not 
complete; but in spite of what he had 
heard, he really thought that an adjust- 
ment would be made. He would not enter 
into the subject of the origin of the war ; 


_but he reminded the House that Mr. 


Maddison had said, that if the repeal of 
the Orders in Council had been known, it 
would not haye prevented war. The fact 
was, that there existed a hostile spirit in 
the American Government towards ‘this 
country. The right hon. mover of the 
amendment had said, how advantageous it 
would have been, if, on the 30th of May 
we could have concluded peace; but it 
could not then be done, for the American 
President still insisted on the flag of the 
‘United States protecting all seamen under 
it, and no peace could be established while 
such a principle, subversive of all our 
national rights, was demanded. With re- 
spect to the character of this country, 
which, it had been argued was lowered by 
her late military attempts, he contended 
that the Treaty itself, so favourable to her 
interests, showed the respect in which 
Great Britain was held by the inhabitants 
of the United States. The hon. gentleman 
observed, that no Treaty was perhaps ever 
known to have been concluded upon the 
terms.originally proposed. Those terms 
— underwent some modification. 

t was notorious, indeed, that a negocia- 
tion with France was some time since 
broken off by this country, because the 
negociators on the part of that Govern- 
ment demanded an ultimatum at the outset. 
The delay which took place after the 
meeting of the commissioners was chiefly 
occasioned by the article relating to the 
Indians. Delay was not our object: we 
had nothing so mean or unworthy in view 
as to protract. He begged to express bis 
regret, that the negociations had been Jaid 
before the world: it was a measure’ that 
was likely to renew: all those: irritations 
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and animosities which had existed between 


the two countries. He had heard it sgiq 
that the American Government was wed 
— to do this; but when Mr. Jay ag. 

ressed Gen. Washington for an account.of 
his negociations, he replied, that he con. 
ceived it unconstitutional, and that the 
precedent would be dangerous in the 
extreme. Mr. Grant contended, that this 
Government was bound in honour, policy, 
and justice, to give its protection tothe 
Indians, whom they had drawn into the 
contest against the Americans; and he 
thought it a high honour to this Govem. 
ment that they had secured to the Indians 
the possession of those rights and privi- 
leges which, in his opinion, had been so 
shamefally sacrificed and given up inthe 
treaties of 1763 and 1783. » 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that he rose 
after his hon. relation, partly to express 
the pride as well as pleasure with which 
he had listened to his arguments, though 
he was obliged to controvert their justice. 
He would begin by avowing, however 
unfashionable such principles had now 
become, his partiality to America, because 
she was not only bound to us by the ties 
of common origin, but by the closer fel- 
lowship of civil and religious liberty. 
The spirit of liberty had given usan Ame: 
rican empire: the spirit of domination 
had robbed us of it, Peace with Ame- 
rica he considered as one of the greatest 
of national advantages ; for of all separate 
objects of our foreign policy, he thought 
friendship with America was the second, 
The strength and security of Holland he 
allowed to be the first. He had at all 
times equally lamented and reprobated 
those vuigar prejudices, and that insolent 
language against the people of America, 
which had been of late so prevalent in this 
country, and which had reached so ¢x+ 
travagant a height, that men, respectable 
in character as well as station, had spoken 
in this House of the deposition of Mr. 
Maddison as a justifiable object of war, 
and had treated a gentleman of English 
extraction and education with a scurrility 
which they must now be the first to 
regret, for no better reason than that we 
happened to be at war with the great Te 
public over which he presides. He did 
not, therefore, object so muchto the Treaty 
as to the Address. He objected to it be 
cause the Treaty was not _concl 
sooner, because the delay was unfavout- 
able to its conditions, and above all, be- 
cause the negociations were not 
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in the spirit most likely to render the 
peace permanent. The question before 
the House was twofold :—Whether any 
unnecessary delay had occurred in the 
negociation ; and whether that delay was 
culpably imputable to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters? 
He should venture to assume, that the 
negociation would have been better con- 
ducted if it had been commenced in April 
or May, and closed in July, than as it was 
from August to December. Every thing 
during the first- period was favourable to 
Great Britain. That Government in France 
which America might consider as the 
check on British power, had just been 
overthrown. The Allies were closely 
united; they were in possession of the 
French territory. The renown of their 
success subdued and overawed the minds 
of all men. It was the moment for Eng- 
land to prove her sincerity in disclaiming 
views of American aggrandizement. ‘The 
cause of war was removed. Peace was in 
substance, if not in form, made with 
France. No maritime war existed. All 
questions respecting the right of impress- 
ment, or any other right of a maritime 
belligerent, were become matters of pure 
speculation. The subject in dispute was 
vanished. Cadit questio, ‘* Shall we 
continue at war for a theoretical principle 
of public law ?”? was the language openly 
held by the American negociatorson their 
arrival in London in April. To go still 
further back, he could not discover why. 
ministers had rejected the mediation of 
Russia, A mediator isa common friend, 
who counsels both parties with a weight 
proportioned to their belief in his in- 
tegrity, and their respect for his power. 
But he is not an arbitrator to whose deci- 
sion they submit their differences, and 
whose award is binding on them. Russia, 
at the moment of the proposal, was the 
most hearty ally of England. No two 
states were ever joined by stronger bands 
of common interest. Russia had, by the 
Convention of 1801, renounced the prin- 
ciples of the Armed Neutrality. She had, 
indeed, renewed them when she fell under 
influence of Napoleon. But as soon 

a8 she was emancipated from that yoke, 
she must have disclaimed all the doctrines 
that she was then forced to profess. She 
must have supported our general maritime 
rights; and it would have required extraor- 
ary disinterestedness for her, at that 
moment, to have been even impartial re- 
‘pecting the single right in dispute be- 
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tween America(from whom she had nothing 
to hope or to fear), and England, her most. 
effective and indispensable ally. Ages 
might elapse before such an opportunity 
of pledging Russia in favour of our mari- 
time rights would again occur. But at 
least, why was not the Congress opened 
in April? Will it be said, that the Ameri- 
can ministers had not then received instruc- 
tions adapted to the success of the Allies, 
and the new state of Europe? But enough 
must have been known in America in 
January to dispose that Government to 
terminate a war which had no longer any 
object, in which they could no -longer’ 
hope for aid or diversion, and in which 
their enemy was the ally of all Europe. 
The battle of Leipzic, the passage of the 
Rhine, the occupation of a third of France, 
the Conqueror of Europe reduced to a 
doubtful and perilous defence, of his ca- 
pital, were surely motives enough for 
putting an end to a contest about the laws. 
of naval war, at a moment when all war 
was about to close. And how could the 
English ministers then know the in- 
structions given by the American Govern- 
ment? It is perfectly ridiculous to urge 
these instructions now, and to say, as 
his hon. friend (Mr. Grant) had in sub- 
stance said, that the ministers had prophe- 
cied truly by chance, and were right, 
though they did not know it. Men can- 
not be justified by instructions, of which 
they did not know the existence at the 
moment of action. It was impossible to, 
explain this delay from the Convention. 
with Monsieur in April, or the Treaty of 
Paris in May, unless on the miserable po- 
licy of protracting war for the sake of 
striking a blow against America, The 
disgrace of the naval war, of balanced suc- 
cess between the British navy and the 
new-born marine of America, was to be 
redeemed by protracted warfare, and by 
pouring our victorious armies upon the 
American continent. That opportunity, 
fatally for us, arose. If the Congress had 
opened in June, it was impossible that we 
should have sent out orders for the attack 
on Washington. We should have been. 
saved from that success, which he consi- 
dered as a thousand times more disgrace- 
ful and disastrous. than the worst defeat, 
This success he charged on the delay of 
the negociation. It was a success which 
made our naval power hateful and alarm- 
ing to all Europe. It was a success which 


gave the hearts of the American people to 
every. mony! who might rise against Eng- 
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land. It was.an enterprise which most’ 
exasperated a people, and least weakened ' 


a government of any recorded in the an- 
nals of war. 2 


For every justifiable purpose of present: 


warfare it wag almost impotent. To 
every -wise object of prospective policy 
it was hostile. . It was an attack, not 
against the strength or the resources of a 


_state, but against the national honour and 


public affections of a people. After 25 
years of the fiercest warfare, in which 


every great capital of the European con-. 


tinent had been spared, he had almost 
said, respected by enemies, it was: re- 
served for England to violate all that de- 
cent courtesy towards the seats of- na- 
tional dignity, which, inthe midst ofenmity, 
manifests the respect of nations for each 
other, by an expedition deliberately’ and 
principally directed against palaces of 
government, hails of legislation, tribunals 
of justice, repositories of the muniments 
of property, and of the records of history 
—objects among civilized nations ex- 
empted from the ravages of war, and se- 
cured, as far as possible, even from its 
accidental operation, because they con- 
tribute nothing to. the means of hostility, 
but are consecrated to purposes of. peace, 
and minister to the common and perpetual 
interest of all human society. It seemed 
to him an aggravation of this atrocious 
measure that ministers had attempted to 
justify the destruction of a distinguished 
capital, as a retaliation for some violences 
of inferior American officers, unauthorized 
and disavowed by their Government, 
against he knew not what village in 
Upper Canada. To make such retaliation 
just, there must always be clear proof of 
the outrage ; in general also, sufficient evi- 
dence that the adverse government refused 
make due reparation for it, and at last 
some proportion of the punishment to the 


- offence. Here there was very imperfect 


evidence of the outrage—no proof of re- 
fusal to repair—and demonstration of the 
excessive and monstrous iniquity of what 
was falsely called retaliation. The value 
of a capital is not to be estimated by its 
houses, and warehouses, and shops. It 
consisted chiefly in what could be neither 
numbered nor weighed. It was not even 
by the elegance or grandeur of its monu- 
ments, that it was most dear to a generous 
people. They looked upon it with affec- 
tion and pride as the seat of legislation, as 
the sanctuary of public justice, often as 
linked with the memory of past times, 
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sometimes still more as connected: with 
their fondest and proudest . hopes. of. 
greatness to come. ‘To put all. these 
respectable feelings of a great people, 
sanctified by ‘the illustrious name of 
Washington, on a level with half a dozen, 
wooden sheds in the temporary seat of 
provincial government, was an act of jn. 
tolerable insolence, and implied as much 
contempt for the feelings of America as 
for the common sense of mankind.—(sir 
James enlarged on a variety of subjects 
in which we have not been able to follow. 
him.]—On the right of searching foreign 
ships for English seamen, be mentioned a 
remarkable instance of its ancient and 


general acknowledgment, which he had. 


lately found in the Manuscript Memoirs 
of king James 2. That prince, being in. 
Holland in 1657, was desirous of returning 
to France, and first proposed to go by sea, 
but renounced that intention from “ the 
hazard his Royal Highness would run, in 
case they met with any English man of 
war, whose custom it was to search any 
strange ships to see if they had any English 
seamen on board, and, if they should find 
any such, to take them out.’’* Here was 
an instance of the exercise of this right a 
century and a half ago, the practice being 
then spoken of as familiar and acquiesced 
in by the ships of so great a nation as 
France. This passage, which had come to: 
light thus accidentally, he considered as 
decisive evidence of the ancient and un- 
resisted exertion of this important right. 
The right of every state to the per- 
petual allegiance of its natural-born sub- 
jects, was an undisputed principle of 
public law. But it was one of those ex- 
treme rights which were peculiarly liable 
to degenerate into wrong, if the utmost 
caution and humanity did not regulate 
its exercise. Notwithstanding this right, 
Irish officers in the servite of France, 
during all the war of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had been treated as French subjects. 
Notwithstanding this right, Louis 15 
treated his natural-born subject, marshal 
Ligonier, as a prisoner of war, and a con- 
versation between them is supposed to 
have had some share in producing 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. But never 
yet did a case arise in which the applica- 
tion of the principle was so difficult as in 
the relation between Britain and America; 
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* Manuscript Life of James Il, in the 
Library of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, p. 824. 
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nations of the same language, of similar 
manners, of almost the same laws, the one 
being a country of overflowing population, 
and the other of a boundless extent of 
vacant land to receive it: the two first 
maritime states in the world, the one’ 
habitually belligerent, under the necessity | 
of manning her prodigious navy by very 
rigorous means ; the other disposed to com- 
merce and neutrality, alluring seamen by 
every temptation of emolument into her 
growing mercantile marine. Never was 
there such a dangerous conflict between 
the rigorous ane of natural allegi- | 
ance, and the moral duty of contributing 
to the defence of a protecting government. 
To reconcile these jarring claims by general 
reasoning, or by abstract principles, was. 
avain attempt. To effect a compromise | 
between them, would be an arduous task, 
for the utmost caution, and the most con- 
ciliatory spirit. Yet it must be tried, onless. 
we were willing that in every future war. 
America should necessarily become our 
enemy. 

He proceeded to examine the causes of 
delay after the Congress was assembled at 
Ghent. These were all reducible to one, 
—a pretension set up by the British ‘ne- 
gociators, to guarantee what was cafted 
the independence of the savages whom we 
had armed, and to prohibit the Americans 
from purchases of land from them. The 
first remark on this pretension was, that it 
ought never to have been made, or never 
abandoned. If honour and humanity to- 
wards the Indians required it, our deser- 
tion of it is an indelible disgrace. It is 
abandoned. The general words of the 
Treaty are of no value, or amount to no 
more than the Americans were always 
ready to grant. Having been abandoned, 
it can have been made only as a philan- 
thropic pretext for war, 

Bot, in truth, it was utterly untenable, 
and it must have been foreseen that it was to 
be abandoned. It amounted to demand 
for the cession of the larger part of the 
territory of the United States, of that 
territory which is theirs by positive 
treaty with Great Britain. Over the whole 
of the American territory, even to the 
Pacific ‘Ocean, the Crown of Great Britain 
formerly claimed the rights of sovereignty. 
By the Treaty of 1783 the United States suc- 
‘ceeded to the rights of the British Crown. 
The Indian tribes, who hunted in various 
parts of that vast territory, became vassals 
of the United States as they had been vas- 


tals‘of the King of Great Britain. Possedged 
(VOL. XXX.) 
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doubtless of the most perfect right to jus. 
tice and humanity, entitled like all other 
men to resist oppression, undisturbed, in 
regulating their internal concertis, or their 
ordinary quarrels with each other, rather 
to be considered as subjects of their own 
chiefs, than as directly amenable to the 
paramount authority of the territorial 
sovereign; they had still, in all treaties re+ 
specting America, been considered as ‘vas- 
sals and dependents, bound by the stipula- 
tions of their superior state. However 
undefined this character might be, what- 
ever doubt might be entertained of the ori- 
ginal justice of such treaties, it was notnow 
for Great Britain to deny the existence of 
rights which she had herself exercised, 
and which she had solemnly ceded to the 
United States; and once more, if the 
‘Indians were her independent allies, it was 
disgraceful in the highest degree to sur- 
render them at ‘last into the hands of ‘the 
enemy. Never was a proposal in fact so 
inhuman made under pretence of philan- 
thropy. The western frontier of North 
American cultivation is the part of the 
globe in which civilization is making the 
most rapid ‘and extensive conquests on the 
wilderness. It is the point where the race 
of men is most progressive. To forbid the 
purchase of land from the savages, is to 
arrest the propress of mankind— it is to 
condemn one of the most favoured tracts 
of ‘the earth to perpetual on as the 
hunting-grounnd of a few thousand savages. 
More barbarous than the Norman tyrants, 
who afforested great tracts of arable land 
for their sport, we attempted to stipulate ~ 
that a territory twice as great as the 
British Islands should be doomed to be an 
eternal desert! We laboured to prevent 
millions of millions of freemen, of Chris- 


tians, of men of English race, from coming 


into existence. There never was such ah 
attempt made by a state to secure its own 


‘dominion by desolation, to guard by 


deserts what they could not guard 
strength. ‘To perpetuate the English au- 
thority in two provinces, the larger paft 
of North America was for ‘ever to be a 
wilderness. The American ministers, by 
their resistance to so insolent and extrava- 
gant a demand, maintained the common 
cause of civilised men—and the English, 
who by advancing so monstrous a preten- 
sion protracted the miseries‘and the blood- 
shed of war, who had caused the sad 
defeat of New Orleans and the more dis- 
graceful victory of Washington, had ren- 
accountable to God aird 
2M) 
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their country for all the accumulation of 
evils which marked the last months of an 
unfortunate and unnatural war.—For these 
reasons he heartily concurred in_ the 
amendment of hisright hon, friend. 
Lord Castlereagh said, he had purposely 
abstained from rising at an earlier period 
of the debate, from a wish to hear what 
objections could be made to the conduct 
of his Majesty’s ministers, before he en- 
tered on their justification. They must all 
feel, that at the close of a transaction which 
was happily wound up in peace, it would 
not be advisable to argue it in any feeling 
calculated to disturb the amicable rela- 
tions that at present subsisted. But it was 
hard that ministers should have to defend 
themselves against a disclosure on the part 
of the American Government, made under 
circumstances which it would now be inju- 
dicious to argue. The right hon. member 
who had examined the discussion of the 
negociators, guided by the result, ‘was 
such an economist in point of time as to 
take advantage of events which, having 
subsequently taken place, ought not to be 
applied to the negociations by which they 
were preceded. But would the right hon. 
member undertake to say that it was not 
right to send a force then disposable into 
America, in the month of May? If he 
would now do so, it should be recollected 
that he did not do so at the time. The 
concessions on the part of this country were 
all made at the period when our successes 
were most conspicuous ; and such was the 
spirit of conciliation on our part, that we 
even agreed to an arrangement by which 
his Majesty’s Government was bound, 
while it was left to the discretion of the 
American Government to agree or not. 
So far was the desire of peace exemplified 
on our part. As to the mediation of the 
emperor of Russia, it was declined, not 
from any doubt of the liberality of that 
monarch, but on the ground that England 
was the best and only competent judge of 
her own rights. With respect to the 
charge of delay, he could state, that down 
to the 9th of last August, the American 
commissioners had no instructions from 
their Government on the subject of the 
maritime rights; and he had no hesitation 
“jn admitting that it was his wish, and the 
wish of those with whom he acted, that the 
transactions which had taken place in 
Europe should be known in America. 
Another circumstance worthy of remark 
was, that his Majesty’s negociators had 
stated al! their objects at once. From the 
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principle of the maritime rights they never 
could depart; but they had never refused 
to go into any question of modification, 
If the frontier could be established, it 
would have been a great object; but with 
all its importance, it never occurred to 
them to make it an object of war. The 
great end they bad in view was one that 
atlected the honour of the country, that of 
protecting those who had fought and bled 
with us. We owed to the Indians to 
replace them in a state of peace, and in 
the enjoyment of such possessions as they 
had before. This was done, and the 
result was at least so far advantageous to 
the Indians, as to make their interests an 
object of regulation to a country which 
was capable of protecting them. Besides, 
the negociation was almost exclusively 
occupied in discussing questions that ori- 
ginated with the Americans themselves. 
Nothing had been stated that could im- 
peach the Treaty itself, or render the 
House and the country dissatistied with its 
provisions. In the conduct of the nego- 
ciation every thing was done by this 
country to facilitate those amicable regu- 
lations which it was the wish of Government 
to establish. Even our military exertions 
were made with a view to peace. Seeing 
that the war could be concluded at that 
period, we had concluded it; and he 
trusted that, from all these considerations, 
the House would be disposed to reject the 
Amendment, and agree to the Address. 
Sir James Mackintosh, having been ac- 
cused of sacrificing justice and humanity 
to his sanguine views of progressive civi- 
lization, observed, in explanation, that if 
in the year 1600 any European Powers at 
war with England, under pretence of liu- 
manity for the Indians, and of the injustice 
which they always suffered from Euro- 
peans, had compelled us to promise by 
treaty that we should make no purchases 
of land from these Indians, the whole of 
North America would at this day have 
contained fifty thousand cannibals, instead 
of ten millions of British freemen, who 
may be numbered among the most intelli- 
gent, the most moral, the bravest, and the 
most happy of the human race. Sentence 
of desolation and barbarism would have 
been passed on a considerable portion of 
the globe. Our ministers in this proposal 


had tried to doom to the same fate all that 
yet remained to be reclaimed. 

Mr. J. P. Grant supported the Amend- 
ment, on the ground of the delay with 
which the negociators of this country were- 
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chargeable. The mediation of the em- 
peror of Russia might, be thought, have 
been accepted without the surrender of 
any right. 

Mr. Robinson supported the Address, and 
contended that no unnecessary delay had 
been occasioned by the the British com- 
missioners. With respect to the attack on 
Washington, as that event took place in 
the month of August, and the first meeting 
of the commissioners was on the sth of 
that month, the event would have equally 
taken place, if they had concluded the 
treaty the first day of their meeting. 

The House then divided : 

For the Amendment............ 37 
AGaINS it 12S 
Majority 
The Address was then agreed to. 


Revorr From THE CoMMITTEE ON 
Parish Apprentices.} The following 
Report was presented to the House : 


Report. 


The Committee appointed to examine 
into the number and state of Parish 
Apprentices, bound into the country 
from the parishes within the Bills of 
Mortality, and to report the same, 
with their observations thereon, to 
the House:—Have examined the 
matter to them referred, and agreed 
upon the following Report: 


Your Committee have to observe, that 
the attention of Parliament has for some 
time been called to this subject, and that 
so long ago as the session of 1811, a bill 
was brovght into the House, to amend the 
laws in respect to Parish Apprentices, and 
to make certain regulations, with the view 
of ameliorating their condition; but was 
withdrawn, in order that some information 
might be procured which was conceived 
to be wanting. 

A committee was in consequence ap- 
pointed, which set on foot an inquiry. 
This inquiry has since been prosecuted 
with as much perseverance as was required 
by a subject of so much importance to the 
happiness and well-being of a large class 
of the community, though hitherto but 
little made an object of the attention of 
Parliament. 

It would have been obviously an im- 
practicable task to have attempted to 
ascertain the number of parish appren- 
tices bound, from various parts of Eng- 
land, to a distance from their parents ; 
and the committee being therefore under 
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the necessity of limiting their inquiry to 
those points which were capable of being 
ascertained, conceived that the parishes, 
which are comprehended in the Bills of 
Mortality, would afford a tolerable cri- 
terion to enable a judgment to be formed, 
as to the comparative number of parish 
apprentices bound near home and at a 
distance, and as to the advantages or dis- 
advantages resulting from the latter plan. 
This was the more practicable, as by 
the Act passed in the 2d and 7th years of 
his present Majesty, some humane regu- 
lations were made inthe management of 
parish apprentices in those parishes; and 
by the Jatter Act, in certain of those 
parishes, namely, the seventeen parishes 
without the walls of London, the twenty- 
three in Middlesex and Surrey, being 
within the Bills of Mortality, and the 
liberty of the Tower of London, and she 
ten parishes within the city and liberty of 
Westminster, a list of poor children bound © 
apprentices was directed to be delivered 
annually from each parish to the clerk of 
the company of Parish-clerks, to be bound 
up and deposited with that company. 
To those lists your committee have had 
access, an abstract having been made by 
the clerk of the Committee; and it ap- 
pears from them that the whole number 
of apprentices bound, from the beginning 
of the year 1802 to the end of the year 
1511, from these parishes, amounts to 
5,815; being 3,446 males, and 2,369 
females. Of these were bound to trades, 
watermen, the sca-service, and to house- 
hold employment, 2,428 males, and 1,361 
females, in all 3,789; fifteen of whom 
were bound under eight years of age, 493 
between eight and eleven years, 453 be- 
tween eleven and twelve, 1,656 between 
twelve and fourteen, and 1,102 between 
fourteen and eighteen. Though not im- 
mediately applicable to the subject of 
inguiry, it may not be altogether irrele- 
vant to mention, that of this gross number 
of children amounting to 3,789, there 
were bound to the sea-service, to water- 
men, lightermen, and fishermen, 4843; to 
household employments, 528; and to 
various trades and professions, 2,772: 
the remaining children amounting to 
2,026, being 1,018 males, and 1,008 fe- 
males, were bound to persons in the 
country ; of these, 58 were under eight 
years of age, 1,008 between eight and 
eleven, 316 between eleven and twelve, 
435 between twelve and fourteen, and 207 
between fourteen and cighteen, besides 
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two children whose ages are not men- 
tioned in the returns from their parishes. 

Before they enter on the subject of what 
has become of these children, your Com- 
mittee beg Icave to observe, that from all 
the parishes within the city of London, 
only eleven apprentices have been sent 
to masters at a distance in the country ;— 
that of the five parishes in Southwark, 
only one (Saint George’s) has sent any 
considerable number ;—that in Westmin- 
ster, the parish of St. Anne, has not sent 
any since the year 1802; those of St. 
Margaret and St. John, since the year 
1803 ; and the largest and populous parish 
of St. Pancras has discontinued the prac- 
tice since the year 1806. From those of 
Newingtos, Shadwell, Islington, and se- 
veral others, no children have at any time 
been sent. 

The Committee directed precepts to be 
sent to the various persons in the country 
to whom the parish apprentices, to the 
amount of 2,020, were bound, directing 
them to make returns, stating what had 
become of them, to the best of their know- 


ledge. These returns have in general 
been complied with, but in some instances | 
have not, owing probably to the bank- | 
ruptcy or discontinuance in business of tie | 
parties to whom these children were ap- | 
prenticed ; an! in some cases the infor- | 
mation required has been furnished by 
the overseer of the poor, to whom the | 
charge of assigning the apprentices de- | 
volved, on the failure of the master. | 


The general Classification may be made | 

as follows: 

Now serving under indenture ......... G44 
Served their time, and now in the 

same CMPlOY 108 


Served, and settled elsewhere U9, 
Dead | 
Enlisted in the army or navy .......6. 86 
Quitted their service, chiefly run 

AWAY 160 
Not bound to the person mentioned 

in the return kept by the company 

Of 
Sent back to their friends 57 


Transferred to tradesmen in different 
parts of the kingdom 


Incapable of 18 
Not accounted for or mentioned ...... 
In parish workhouses 26 


Not satisfactorily or intelligibly ac- 
counted for by the persons to 
whom they were bound, of by the 
overseers where the masters have 
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become bankrupts 433 


2026 


Of the number comprised under the 
last head, consisting of 433, some few of 
the masters have sent a return, but without 
yiving an account of the whole of the 
apprentices; so that it may be fairly 
judged that one third of these cannot be 
accounted for at all. 

Your Committee having abstracted the 
whole list of parish apprentices bound 
into the country, might make this Report 
more full, by enumerating the particular 
returns made by each master or by the 


overseer, as well as the names of such 


masters as have not given any answers 
at ail, or unsatisfactory ones; but they 
conceive that it might be invidious to do 
so, especially as those details would 
make no diflerence in the state of the 
question which it is their object to bring 
before the consideration of the House. 
They therefore abstain from inserting any 
such returns in their Appendix, satisfied 
that the House will give them credit for 
the reason of such omission, They think 
it right, however, to state generally, that 
of the children bound in ten years, the 
following is the proportion of the different 
trades and employments: 


Silk Manufacturers 26 


—— I4t 
Flax Spinners 5S 
Flax Manufacturers 88 
Sail-cloth 

— 175 


Woollen Mannfacturers 24 
Worsted Spinners... 2 
Worsted Manufacturers 146 


Carpet Weavers 
— 174 
Frame-work Knitters 9 
Earthenware Manufacturers ,.... $ 
Cotton Spinners 3.93 
Cotton Weavers 67 
Coiton Manufacturers 771 
Cotton Twist Manufacturers..... 7 
Calico 198 
Fustian 71 
Cotton Candlewick Makers...... 24+ 
— 1493 
Manvfacturers (supposed to be 
2026 


— 
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It appears by the returns from the me- 
tropolis, that the children bound to ma- 
nutacturers in the country have generally 
been apprenticed on the same day, in 
numbers of from five or six to forty or 
filly. They have not unfrequently been 
taken back to their parents, and some- 
times after having been bound, have been 
assigned to another master. In the parish 
of Bermondsey, out of twenty-five ap- 
prenticed to manufacturers, sixteen, it is 
said, did not go, but no reason is given 
for it; and in several instances, after the 
children have been taken into the country, 
they have been returned to the parish, in 
consequence of the surgeon having pro- 
nounced them unsound. It appears also, 
that of the whole number of parish ap- 
prentices included in the above returns, 
no less a proportion than three-fourths 
have been bound to masters connected 
with the cotton manufacture. Most of 
the remarks, therefore, which they con- 
ceive it their duty to make, will be more 
directly applicable to that branch of em- 
ployment; though many of their general 
observations, as to the impolicy of re- 
moving children to a considerable distance 
from their parents, as well as from those 
whose duty it is to see that they are pro- 
perly taken care of and treated, are 
equally applicable to all professions. 

In considering this subject, it is neces- 
sary to advert more particularly to the 
causes and circumstances attending the 
original appointment of a committee. A 
Bili baving been brought into the House 
four sessions ago, at the desire,and under 
the direction of one of the most populous 
manufacturing districts of this kingdom, 
the professed object of which was to pro- 
hibit the binding of parish apprentices to 
above a certain distance from the abode 
of their parents, and making other regu- 
lations in the management of them, some 
of the parishes of the metropolis menaced 
an opposition to the Bill, as taking from 
them the means of disposing of the chil- 
dren of the poor belonging to them, in the 
manner in which they had before been 
accustomed to do. It was therefore 
judged expedient to ascertain the extent 
of the practice which had prevailed, in 
order to form a judgment of the necessity 
of continuing it; and with that view, as 
well as for the reasons before mentioned, 
these returns were called for. There was 
also another reason for confining the re- 
turns to the metropolis and its vicinity, 
exclusive of the facility which the re- 
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gisters kept as above mentioned, afforded 
for that purpose. 

In the populous districts of England, 
whether that population is caused by 
manufacturers or by other employments, 
the same causes which produce it provide 
support for the inhabitants of all ages, by 
various occupations adapted to their means. 
Thus in manufacturing districts, the chil- 
dren are early taught to gain their sub- 
sistence by the different branches of those 
manufactures. In districts where collieries 
or other mines abound, they are accus- 
tomed almost from their infancy to em- 
ployments under ground, which tend to 
train and inure them to the occupation of 
their ancestors: but in London the lower 
class of the population is not of that na- 
ture, but is composed of many different 
descriptions, Consisting of servants in and 
out of place, tradesmen, artisans, labourers, 
widows, and beggars, who being frequent. 
ly destitute of the means of providing for 
themselves, are dependent on their pa- 
rishes for relief, which is seldom bestowed 
without the parish claiming the exclusive 
right of disposing, at their pleasure, of all 
the children of the person receiving re- 
lief. The system of apprenticeship is 
therefore resorted to of necessity, and 
with a view of getting rid of the burthen 
of supporting so many individuals ; and 
as it is probably carried to a greater ex- 
tent there than any where else, fur the 
reasons here stated, your Committee has 
been enabled to form an opinion, witbout 
the necessity of referring to any other 
part of the kingdom, whether it could be 
discontinued, without taking away from 
the parishes the means of disposing of 
their poor children, It certainly does 
appear to your Committee, that this pure 
pose might be attained, without the vio- 
lation of humanity, in separating children 
forcibly, and conveying them to a dis- 
tance from their parents, whether those 
parents be deserving or undeserving. 
The peculiar circumstances of the me- 
tropolis, already alluded to, may at first 
seem to furnish an argument in favour of 
a continuance of this practice; but it can 
hardly be a matter of doubt, that appren- 
tices, to the number of two hundred, 
which is the yearly number bound on the 
average of ten years before mentioned, 
might, with the most trifling possible 
exertion on the part of the parish officers, 
be annually bound to trades and domestic 
employments, within such a distance as 
to admit of occasional intercourse with a 


| 
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parent, and (what is perhaps of more 
consequence) the superintendence of the 
officers of the parish by which they were 
bound. That this is not attended with 
much difficulty seems evident, from the 
fact that many parishes have never fol- 
lowed the practice of binding their poor 
children to a distance, though quite as 
numerous as those in which this practice 
has prevailed; and that some parishes 
which bad begun it, have long discon- 
tinued it. 

In making these observations, your 


Commitice beg to be understood as not - 


extending them to the sea service, in fa- 
vour of which they make a special reser- 
vation, on account of considerations of 
the highest political importance connected 
with the maritime interests of the country. 
They therefore carefully abstain from re- 
commending any interference with the 
law as it now stands, which admit of 
binding parish apprentices tothe King’s or 
merchants’ naval service. 

The system of binding parish appren- 
tices, in the manner in which they are 
usually bound, to a distance from their 
parents and relations, and from those 
parish officers whose duty it is to attend 
to their moral and physical state, is in- 
deed highly objectionable; but the de- 
tails and the consequences are very little 
known, except to those persons to whom 
professional employment, local situation, 
or accident, may have afforded the means 
of inquiry and information on the subject. 
There are, without doubt, instances of 
masters, who in some degree compensate 
to children for the estrangement which 
frequently takes place at a very early age 
from their parents, and from the nurses 
and women to whom they are accustomed 
in the Workhouses of London, and who 
pay due and proper attention to the health, 
education, and moral and religious conduct 
of their apprentices; but these exceptions 
to the too general rule, by no means shake 
the opinion of your Committee as to the 
general impolicy of such a system. 

The consideration of the iconvenience 
and expense brought on parishes, by bind- 
ing apprentices from a distance, is of no 
weight, when compared with the more 
important one of the inhumanity of the 
practice: but it must not be kept out of 
sight, that the magistrates of the Wost 
Riding of Yorkshire, or of Lancashire, 
who are of all others the most conversant 
with the subject, may in vain pass reso- 
lutions, as they have done, declaring the 
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impolicy of binding parish apprentices in 
the manner in which they are usually 
bound, and attempting to make regulations 
with a view to their better treatment, if 
these wholesome regulations can be en- 
tirely done away by the act of two ma- 
gistrates for Middlesex or Surrey, who 
can, without any notice or previous inti- 
mation, defeat these humane objects, by 
binding scores or even hundreds of chil- 
dren to manufacturers in a distant county, 
and thus increase the very evil which it 
has been endeavoured to check or prevent. 
Indeed in so slovenly and careless a man- 
ner is this duty frequently performed, and 
with so little attention to the future con- 
dition of the children bound, that in fre- 
quent instances the magistrates have put 
their signatures to indentures not executed 
by the parties. ‘I'wo of these indentures 
have been submitted to the inspection of 
your Committee, purporting to bind a boy 
and a girl from a parish in Southwark to 
a cotton manufacturer in Lancashire, and 
though signed by two justices for the 
county of Surrey, neither dated nor exe- 
cuted by the parish officers, nor by the 
master to whom the children were bound, 
Under these indentures, however, they 
served ; and on the failure of their master, 
about two years after this binding was 
supposed to have taken place, these poor 
children, with some hundreds more, were 
turned adrift on the world, one of them 
being at the age of nine, and the other of 
ten years. 

It is obvious that these considerations 
apply equally to the assignment of parish 
apprentices as to their original binding, 
and therefore the restriction of distance, 
proposed in the latter case, should be ex- 
tended to all parish apprentices, who 
during the term of their apprenticeship 
are assigned to another master; nor should 
any master have power to remove his ap- 
prentice beyond the limited distance, as 
such power would have a direct and im- 
inediate tendency to defeat the object of 
these regulations. 

Your Committee forbear to enter into 
many details connected with the subject of 
apprenticeship of the poor, which, though 
in the highest degree interesting and wor- 
thy of the attention of the House, are yet 
in some measure foreign to the immediate 
object of their inquiry. ‘They cannot, 
however, avoid mentioning the very early 
age at which many of these children are 
bound apprentices. The evils of the sys- 
tem of these distant removals, at all times 
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severe, and aggravating the miseries of 
poverty, are yet felt more acutely and 
with a greater degree of aggravation, in 
the case of children of six or seven years 
of age, who are removed from the care of 
their parents and relations at that tender 
time of life; and are in many cases pre- 
maturely subjected to a laborious employ- 
ment, frequently very injurious to their 
health, and generally highly so to their 
morals, and from which they cannot hope 
to be set free under a period of fourteen or 
filteen years, as, with the exception of two 
parishes only in the metropolis, they in- 
variably are bound to the age of twenty- 
one years. 

Without entering more at large into the 
inquiry, your Committee submit, That 
enough has been shown to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the practicability of 
finding employment for parish appren- 
tices, within a certain distance from their 
own homes, without the necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to a practice so much at 
variance with humanity. 

The said Report was ordered to be 
printed. 


Petition From THE Britisu INnast- 
rants or Rorrerpam.] The following 
Petition from the British Inhabitants of 
Rotterdam ; praying for pecuniary Aid to 
repair and reinstate the English Episcopal 
Church there ;_ was laid before the House, 
and ordered to be printed. 


«To the Right Hon. the Lords Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury. 
The humble Petition of the under- 
signed British Inhabitants of Rot- 
terdam, and Members of the Esta- 
blished Church of England, 


« Sheweth, 


* That your petitioners having, until 
the year 1794, enjoyed the free use and 
comfort of their religion, were, most of 
them, from the invasion of this country 
by the French armies, obliged to quit it, 
together with their clergyman, at that 
period : 

« ‘That their Church is a handsome de- 
tached brick building, and was erected in 
1706 and 1707, by means of the liberal 
contribution of her majesty queen Anne 
of glorious memory, his grace the duke of 
Marlborough, and the officers and privates 
of her majesty’s army and navy ; to which 
were added subscriptions from the two 
Universities of England, dignified and 
other clergy as well as nobility, and in- 
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dividuals, by which means the present 
building was erected at an expeuse of 
nearly 12,0001. sterling: 

«¢ That during the years of trouble and 
desolation which followed the French in- 
vasion, this building became seized by 
that government, and suffered the greatest 
abuses, by being converted into an hos- 
pital, and afterwards a storehouse : 

That during the interval of peace in 
1802, the period was too short to reinstate 
the building, and make it fit for resuming 
Divine Service; the war soon broke out, 
the church was again seized by the French, 
and threatened to be confiscated asa na- 
tional domain belonging to British sub- 
jects, which however was with difficulty 
resisted by some of your petitioners, but 
who could not prevent the French govern- 
ment from appropriating it to the service 
of the marine, who cut down the oak 
pews, destroyed the organ, took up the 
pavement, broke all the windows and 
ceiling, while the roof, gutters, timbers, 
and principal parts of the outside of the 
church were year after year suffered to go 
to decay, for want of the necessary repairs ; 
which your petitioners had not the means 
or power to prevent: 

“ The glorious successes of Great Bri- 
tain and her Allies, having among other 
nations happily delivered this country 
from foreign oppression, and restored to 
it its former free and protective Govern- 
ment: your petitioners, anxious to be 
enabled again to assemble themselveg to- 
gether ia the worship of the Church of 
England, most humbly approach your 
lordships, praying that they will be 
pleased to grant them the necessary pecu- 
niary aid to accomplish so desirable an 
object for the benefit of themselves and 
their children, as well as the numerous 
class of his Majesty’s subjects constantly 
employed in the shipping trade between 
Great Britain and this Country: 

« Your petitioners beg humbly to state, 
that according to an accurate survey made 
by the government architect of this de- 
partment of Holland, he has reported that 
it will take the sum of 4,500/. sterling, to 
put the Episcopal Church in complete 
repair, and reinstate the same as it was 
heretofore fit for the performance of Di- 
vine Service, the brick-work and outside 
shell of the building being still in good 
order. 

‘¢ Your petitioners are under the ne- 
cessity of stating to your lordships, their 
utter inability to raise the sum, or any 
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part of it, and your petitioners will still 
have to provide the necessary funds for 
the annual stipend of their clergyman, 
whose appointment is with the right rev. 
lord bishop of London, and whose fixed 
pay from the Crown is only net about 
831, sterling a year, Your petitioners 
humbly hope your lordships will graci- 
ously take their case into consideration ; 
and, as in duty bound, they will ever 
pray, &c. 
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P. Becher, Catherine Bastre, Anna Mary 
Johnston, James Henry Turin; for George 
Rex Curtis, and Margaret Jackson, James 
Henry Torin; John Turin, Edmund Mit- 
chell, J. Jones, James Smith, Robert Twiss, 
George Craufurd, Wm. Collings, Thomas 
Maingy, Shad’ Jones, James Martin, John 
Locke, Mary Lloyd, Charles Ley, Adah 
Vardy, Jane Gibson, Mary Ann Paget, C. 
R. Hake, C. Crabb, John Ferguson, Widow 
A. Hill, Wm. Smith, John Dixon, Thomas 


Rotterdam, July, 1814. Atkinson.” 


(Signed) James Le Marchant, jun. G. 


AccounT RESPECTING THE ManaGeMenT OF THE Pustic Dest.) The following 
Account was laid on the table of the House :— 


An Account of the Amount charged by the Bank of England, against the Public, for 
the Management of the Pustic Dest, including the Charge for Contributions on 
Loans and Lotteries, inthe Years 1792, 1793; 1813 and 1814; for each Year 
respectively ; stating the Rate of Charge on the Amount of the National Debt, and 
on Contributions on Loans and Lotteries; and the whole Amount of sach Charge 
under each head respectively. 

Cuarce for Management of the Public Debt, from 5th July 1791 to 5th @ 
July 1792, at the rate of £.450 per Million on the Amount of the 

«Do... for receiving Contributions on the Lottery, for the Service of 
the Year 21,000 0 0 


99,803 12 
Cuarce for Management of the Public Debt, from the 5th July 1792 
tothe 5th July 1795, at the rate of £.450 per Million on the 
Amount of the National Debt 98,273 19 
»D0...for receiving Contributions on the Loan for the Service of the 
Year 1793, at the rate of £.805 15 10 per Million .........0. 006 3,626 1 3 


102,900 0 6 
Cuance for Management of the Public Debt, for one Year ending 5th 

April 1814, at the Rate of £.340 per Million on £.600,000,000 

of the National Debt, and at the rate of £.5V0 per Million on the 


.-.Do......Do......0f Life Annuities for Do.........at the rate of £.540 
per Million on the amount of Stock transferred ...... O18ccoseesecceeeee 678 13 $ 


...Do...for receiving Contributions on the Loan for the Service of the 


Year 1813, at the rate of £.800 per Million .......ccccseseseeeeereesee 21,600 0 
«Do... for......Do......0n Debentures. 639 8 9 
+-.Do...for .....Do......0n Six Lotteries ...Do... at the rate of £.1,000 


243,583 11 
Cuarce for Management of the Public Debt, for one Year ending the 

5th April 1815, at the rate of £.340 per Million on £.600,000,000 

of the National Debt, and at the rate of £.300 per Million on the 

«».Do...Do......0f Life Annuities, for Do...... at the rate of £.540 per 

Million on the Amount of Stock transferred..........ceccesseseeceeresses 798 3° 
-..Do...for receiving Contributions on the First Loan, for the Service of 

the Year 1814, at the Rate of £.800 pér Million............06. sess0ee. 17,600 0 O 
the Second Loan, 19,198 19 2 
Four Lotteries, at the rate 

—-~281,568 6 11} 


£.727,855 11 54 


RECAPITULATION : 
The Total Amount of Charge of £658,191 2 
DO for receiving Contributions on Loans...... 62,025 0 5 
Do Lotteries... 7,000 0 O 


£.727,855 11 
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Escape OF BuonaparTe FROM ELBa.] 
The Marquis Wellesley rose, pursuant to 
Notice, to call the attention of the couse 
to the Treaty entered into with Buona- 
parté at the conclusion of the late 
war. Notwithstanding, he said, the com- 
manding situation which we occupied 
at the close of that war, and notwith- 
standing the glorious achievements which 
we had performed in the course of it, a 
work if not so glorious, yet still more 
important, remained to be accomplished, 
namely, to provide for the complete and 
permanent exclusion from power of that 
person who had so long continued to dis- 
turb, or he might say, to desolate the 
world, With respect to the character of 
that person, he had on both sides of the 
House expressed, as he entertained, one 
uniform opinion. He had ever considered 
that person asthe main spring of the system 
which it was peculiarly the duty and the 
interest of this country to resist; but 
although he had so regarded that person, 
although he had viewed in him the 
most active and efficient advocate or 
leader of that system which the French 
Revolution had produced, still he had 
never ceased to think that person most 
likely to expose this very system to de- 
struction, provided there was sufficient 
concert among the Powers of Eurupe to 
avail themselves of his errors. So that 
from the character of that very person, 


who was the champion of this perilous | 


svstem, he was led to calculate upon its 
dissolution, provided the other Powers 
Were ina state to take advantage of the 
circumstances which his indiscretion was 
likely to create. Such were the general 
principles which prevailed in his mind, 
and he must suppose that such was the 
impression of the noble lords on the minis- 
terial bench; for they always declared 
that they considered the person alluded 
to as the main, if mot the sole, spring of 
the system against which this country 
had waged war, and of course, according 
to their sentiment, the permanent exclusion 
of that person from power was a most 
important object to this country and to the 
world. Under these circumstances, then, 


he could scarcely apprehend any contro- 
versy upon this proposition—that the two 
first objects for consideration, when the 
Allies were in possession of Paris and of 
France, were, first, the exclusion of the 
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person referred to from power, and se- 
condly, the provision of adequate means 
against his return to power, in order to 
avert the resurrection of that mischief 
which had so long agitated and afflicted 
mankind. On the propriety of guarding 
against such peril, he calculated upon the 
concurrence and sanction of the noble earl 
(Liverpool) ; yet what was the conduct of 
our minister upon the occasion alluded to? 
On that occasion, he contended, it was 
the duty of our Government to take the 
lead. Inasmuch as it had taken such a 
distinguished lead in carrying on the war, 
and in bringing it to such a glorious ter- 
mination, it became the province of this 
country to take a transcendent part in the 
transaction upon which he was about 
to animadvert. Our Government, then, 
should not have shrunk from itsduty ; and 
it had a most important duty to perform— 
not a duty, perhaps, so much covered with 
laurels, but one certainly as important to 
the happiness of mankind, and to the in- 
terests of this country, as any that could 
be imagined; for it then remained to 
arrange how the world was to be protceted 
from the return of that calamity to which 
it had been so long subjected. After all 
the sufferings and endurances which this 
country had undergone—after greater 
sufferings, perhaps, than any nation in the 
history of the world had ever experienced 
—after we had so nobly and gloriously 
struggled, our minister was bound to take, 
nay, bound to insist upon a lead in the 
transaction that was completely to termi- 
nate the conflict, by putting an end for 
ever to the power of that person who was 
its principal cause and support. But this 
duty was neglected, and the opportunity 
was lost of rendering a most material 
| service to Europe and to this country. 
| Ministers, however, offered some excuse 
for their conduct, in declining to do that 
' which ought to have been done, and from 
| which no rational or firm statesman would 
‘have shrunk:—but this excuse was really 
, such, that he should have thought it a libel 
upon ministers to advance that which was 
gravely stated in the Papers upon the 
table. In these Papers it was alleged, 
truly, that another Power had entered into 
an engagement before our minister came up, 
that is, a day or two before our minister’s 
arrival at Paris; and nothing, therefore, 
remained for our minister, but to accede 
to that engagement, or to continue the 
war, and to involve France in convulsion. 
Such was the allegation ; or excuse, and lie 
(2 N) 
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declared that he should have been ashamed 
to prefer that as an accusation against 
these ministers, which they themselves 
stated as a defence for their conduct. He 
would ask, whether there could not, and 
whether there should not have been some 
general concert among the Allies, as to 
the course to be pursued upon the proba- 
bility of such an event, or something 
nearly similar? What, in fact, was ad- 
vanced by ministers as an excuse, formed 
an aggravation of their misconduct. For, 
from the reduced power, from the dis- 
tressed state of Buonaparté, there was 
every reason to calculate that he was 
likely to fall into the hands of the Allies. 
Yet such a result never appears to have 
been contemplated, and therefore no pro- 
vision was made for it. His belief was, 
that in point of fact the success which had 
occurred was never anticipated, or at least 
to the extent to which it took piace. But 
even ordinary statesmen, much less states- 
men in any degree capable of managing 
the great transaction to which he referred, 
ought to have foreseen and provided for 
such a result. For himself, he was ready 
to declare that he had always looked for, 
nay, that he had always felt confident of 
complete success. But miserable must be 
the mind, abject and wretched the intellect 
of those who never contemplated the suc- 
cess of that principle which they had so 
long struggled to attain, and always de- 
clared attainable, while they made no 
concert whatever with their allies in the 
event of that success—while they arranged 
no ultimate provision for the great object 
of their struggle. 

Hence, when the success took place, all 
was hurry and confusion—there was no 
time for deliberation, and there being no 
previous arrangement, the opportunity was 
lost of securing to this country and the 
world the great benetfis of the just fruits 
of victory. Thus, from improvidence, an 
engagement was entered into the most 
dangerous and the most disgraceful this 
country had ever concluded. To this en- 
gagement, therefore, he contended, that 
this country ought never to have acceded. 
The first point he maintained was, that 
our ministers should have been, by con- 
cert with the Allies, prepared for the 
event of the war; and the second, that it 
was the duty of this country on that event 
to take a lead with a view to provide for 
the gratification of all our hopes, by 
guarding against the possible revival of 
Buonaparté’s power. But what was the 
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line of conduct adopted? When the 
Allies were in possession of Paris, they 
declared they would not treat with that 
person. The doctrine was, indeed, gene- 
rally promulgated, and particularly by 
ministers, that no treaty was held bind- 
ing by that man—that there was no secu- 
rity whatever for his observance of any 
obligation; yet, in the instance under 
consideration, a treaty was concluded 
with that person, for the observance of 
which there was no security whatever but 
his own. Such was the faith reposed in 
him, who was said to be utterly incapable 
of any faith; and this faith, too, was 
reposed on a point of the utmost import- 
ance to France, to Europe, and to the 
world. Yet for the accession of our 
minister to such an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding the main excuse advanced is the 
previous acquiescence of another Power, 
and this is the apology for relying upon 
the promise of a man whose faith would 
not be relied upon in any other transac- 
tion whatever. Our minister stated, that 
he truly had an objection to the provi- 
sions of the Treaty with Buonaparté, but 
that his objection was over-ruled, not only 
by the previous engagement of Russia, 
but by a consideration of the internal state 
and general condition of France. To this 
statement he should only say, that the 
plea of this minister furnished a proof of 
the want of that due precaution and fore- 
sight to which he had already referred ; 
while he had no hesitation in asserting, 
that it completely proved the general in- 
capacity of ministers; and this was the 
answer he would give to the noble earl’s 
contemptuous mode of expressing himself. 
(Hear, hear! on the Opposition benches. } 
He repeated, that ministers manifested a 
total want of providence and foresight. 
Bat they were not, in fact, by any means 
prepared for the result which placed Buo- 
naparté in their power; and it was known, 
that if it were not for the infatuation of 
that person, which betrayed him into false 
movements, such an event might not have 
taken place. Of this, indeed, he was as- 
sured by competent observers, who were 
with the army at the time, and whose 
evidence he was ready to adduce at the 
bar. But yet he was prepared to contend, 
that Buonaparté was not, under any view, 
in such a situation as to command such 
terms as the Treaty under consideration 
contained—such as, he maintained, were 
inconsistent with our security and that of 
Europe. Admitting, however, the capa- 
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bility of Buonaparté to continue the con- 
test, still looking to the result and the 
importance of the object in view, he could 
not accede to this Treaty—for in pursuit 
of such an object, no consideration of pre- 
sent risk or immediate disadvantage should 
have induced him to overlook contingent 
difficulties or probable dangers. This, 
indeed, was the principle which had 
governed that House throughout the pro- 
secution of the war; for their lordships 
had never allowed any view of present 
risks or immediate disadvantages to with- 
draw them from the pursuit of that which 
was necessary to the ultimate security and 
permanent tranquillity of this country and 
the world. But he was prepared to con- 
tend, that the relative situation of the 
Allies and Buonaparté was not such as to 
render it in any degree necessary to 
comply with the inconsistent demands of 
that person: the Allies were, at the time 
this objectionable Treaty was concluded, 
in possession of 140,000 troops in the 
vicinity of Paris, and $0,000 cavalry were 
close upon Buonaparté’s position; while 
that person commanded only 20,000 men, 
as it was said, but at the utmost calcula- 
tion not more than 30,000. We had also 
a large army in the south of France, 
under the command of an officer whose 
military merit was the least distinguished 
part of his distinguished character ; for 
his probity and magnanimity universally 
conciliated the esteem and admiration, not 
only of his ariny, but of the people whom 
he had subjected. Never, probably, in 
the history of the world had any general 
been so much adored by the people whoin 
he had conquered ; nay, perhaps, he might 
say, never had any prince been so much 
esteemed by the people whom he govern- 
ed, as that general notoriously was by the 
people in the South of France. Was this 
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Paris, and our army inthe south of France, 
we were armed with means amply sufficient 
to ensure our ultimate triumph, and com- 
pletely to secure the object in view—that 
in fact we were in possession of advan- 
tages extremely difficult, perhaps never 
likely, to be regained. Such, then, was 
our condition; and yet we consented to 
treat with Buonaparté as an independent 
sovereign, and really granted him such 
terms as one independent sovereign might 
be supposed to obtain from another with 
whom he was nearly on equal terms; the 
act of abdication being, in fact, a part of 
the terms or conditions of the Treaty. 
The noble marquis repeated his posi- 
tions, first, that this Treaty was contrary to 
policy ; secondly, that it was unnecessary 
to conclude it; and thirdly, that no due 
measures of precaution were taken to 
enforce its performance. But the whole 
proceeding was, according to his judg- 
ment, radically wrong; and as to gene- 
rosity, which had been very loftily spoken 
of in this transaction, it was quite a 
mockery to pretend that any considera- 
tion of generosity influenced the Treaty. 
There was, in fact, no generosity, justice, 
or policy, belonging to its character. He 
would have granted a handsome, nay a 
noble provision to Buonaparté ; but he 
would have taken care to make due provi- 
sion against his return to power. There 
was not, however, one word in the Treaty 
on this point. No; this most material ob- 
ject was totally overlooked. But he would 
have taken an effectual step on this sub- 
ject. He would not however say, that in 
order to guard against the return of Buo- 
naparté to power, he should be disposed to 
commit the Allies in any engagement or 
pledge, to wage war with a view to secure 
the Bourbons on the throne of France, 
although in making such a proposition he 


a situation, then, in which we could be | could not apprehend any serious difficulty 
rationally supposed under the necessity of on the other side of the House. But in- 
concluding any terms inconsistent with stead of making any arrangement what- 


our safety? Was this a state of things in 
which we had any risks to look to, that 
should withdraw us from the pursuit of 
any object essential to that safety? Yes, 
he would repeat these questions, when 
even to-morrow we might hear of a decla- 
ration of war. Notwithstanding the con- 


temptuous sneer of the noble earl (Liver- 
pool) he contended, that no degree of risk 
existed, or could be contemplated, that 
should induce our accession to the terms 
of the treaty on the table; that, on the 
contrary, with the Allies in possession of 


ever to provide against the resurrection of 
Buonaparté, the affair was left entirely 
open; and therefore, when that person did 
return to France, aconsultation with Con- 
gress was resorted to, in order to guard 
against the consequences of an evil, to 
avert which measures should have been 
taken in this Treaty. He would not, he 
repeated, with a view to exclude Buona- 
parté from power, pledge the Allies to 
war for the preservation of the French 
throne to the Bourbons. No: much as 
he felt for the sufferings—much as he re- 
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spected the character and venerated the 
virtues of that meritorious family, he 
would deprecate such a proceeding. But 
he would have made arrangements to 
guard against the revival of Buonaparté’s 
power, notwithstanding the Allies, in any 
pledge with respect to the Bourbons. He 
would not have concluded a treaty for the 
exclusion of Buonaparié from power, 
without, as in the transaction under con- 
sideration, making any arrangements what- 
ever to guard against its non-execution. 
As to the particulars of this Treaty, it 
would appear from the official translation 
laid before the House, that skill in trans- 
lation was not deemed necessary to diplo- 
matists. For according to the original 
Treaty it was agreed that the crown dia- 
monds should belong to France, that is to 
the French sovereign whoever that sove- 
reign might be: therefore it was pre- 
scribed that ‘“ tous les diamants de la 
Couronne resteront a la France ;” but 
their lordships would be surprised to find 
how this article was translated, namely, 
“ that all the crown diamonds shall remain 
in France.” Now, as he apprehended 
that the greater part of these diamonds 
were out of France, it would follow from 
the English version of the article alluded 
to, that England being a party to this 
Treaty, if it were to be fulfilled, these 
diamonds should be made good to France, 
and therefore we might happen to find in 
the next budget the proposition of a grant 
to buy a new crown and sceptre for 
Buonaparté [a laugh.] But other provi- 
sions equally objectionable were to be 
met with in this Treaty, The most impro- 
vident parts of the Treaty, however, were 
those which referred to the provision for 
Buonaparté himself, and his wife and 
family, together with those respecting a 
gratification to his followers and the pay- 
ment of household debts. These parts, 
too, were guaranteed by the Allies, and 
surely the House must see the monstrous 
improvidence of such an arrangement. 
The main object ought to be to provide 
against the resurrection of Buonaparté’s 
power. Yet by this Treaty that person 
himself was to be allowed a splendid 
establishment—al! his family to be placed 
in a state of opulence—his followers to 
be granted a gratification, and his debts 
paid by France. This arrangement, then, 
appeared to the noble marquis to place 
the Allies in a most improvident dilemma. 
If the Treaty were fulfilled, Buonaparté 
and all his family would be possessed of 
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a large establishment, which, of course, 
must furnish him with the means of pro. 
moting his return to power, while he was 
to have an additional bond of attachment 
upon his followers and creditors in France, 
It had been urged by the noble earl, that 
Buonapar'é had no right to complain of 
the non-fulfiiment of this Treaty towards 
himself, although no payment was made 
him, because the allowance being pro- 
mised to him annually, a year had not yet 
expired since the Treaty had been con- 
cluded. The argument of the noble earl, 
he thought extremely weak at the time it 
was urged. For no indication whatever 
of a disposition to pay Buonaparté the 
sum mentioned in the ‘Treaty having 
shewed itself, it could not be pretended 
that that provision of the ‘Treaty was ful- 
filled; and he fancied that the learned 
lord on the woolsack would not, in equity, 
be satisfied with a similar argument, re- 
specting the non-fulfilment of any similar 
engagement. But the fact was, that the 
noble earl was under an egregious mis~ 
conception as to the provision upon which 
he undertook to animadvert. For that 
provision did not refer to a revenue to be 
paid annually, as the noble ear! had stated, 
but as the article in the Treaty expressed 
it “ de rentes sur le grand livre de France, 
produisant un revenu annuel, net, et dé- 
duction faite de toutes charges, de deux 
millions,” that is, two millions in the 
stocks. Therefore, Buonaparté was to be 
at liberty, like any other public creditor, 
to dispose of the property which the 
Treaty proposed to secure to him. He 
did not mean to say that the non-fulfil- 
ment of this provision furnished a justifi- 
cation to Buonaparté for discarding the 
Treaty altogether; but he must contend 
that the case was not such as the noble 
earl had stated. Now, on the other hand, 
if the ‘Treaty were not fulfilled, how were 
the French soldiers attached to Buona- 
parté likely to feel? The House might 
judge from the statement of our minister 
at Paris, as to the tenacity of the French 
officers to make provision for Buonaparté, 
in satisfaction of their personal honour. 
So much then as to the egregious impro- 
vidence of this transaction. 

He had heard it reported that the person 
in question had afforded some grounds for 
the non-fulfilment of the Treaty; but if 
he had afforded grounds which would 
have justified the non-payment of the 
stipulated allowance to him, a departure 
from the Treaty in other respects would 
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also have been justifiable. Without press- 
ing that point further, he should take it for 
granted that the noble earl had meant to 
state that grounds had been afforded for 
with-holding the payment, though, accord- 
ing to his notions of the Treaty, it had not 
heen violated. The next point to which 
he should advert was the disposal of the 
duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guas- 
talla; and he should boldly affirm that 
there was never an engagement concluded 
by any government move disgraceful in 
principle, or more hostile to justice, than 
the grant of those States to the wife and 
son of Napoleon. ‘The legitimate heir to 
those duchies was living, and had as good 
a claim to his States as the sovereign of 
any other State in Europe. He was not 
an adherent of those who held that at the 
termination of a conflict, avowedly insti- 
tuted for the support of the existing powers 
of Europe, those States only were to be 
respected who were powerful (hear, hear! ], 
and that the others were to be thrown into 
the consolidated fund of spoliation (hear, 
hear!], to be paid by he knew not what 
cashier to the orders of the greater Sove- 
reigns, He could not conceive that a 
note to pay to the order of the Em- 
peror of Russia two millions of souls, 
or to pay to the order of some other mo- 
narch so many thousand souls, was a valid 
transfer of independent States, Such pro- 
ceedings and such principles were repug- 
nant, not to the vested rights of sovereigns 
alone, but to the paramount rights of the 
people; for though be was not one of 
those who said all governments were of 
and from the people, yet he could not 
submit to say that all governments were 
not for the people, and that the vested 
rights of the people were the strongest. 
But these unfortunate duchies were taken 
out of this fund of spoliation to be spo- 
liated in a still more extraordinary man- 
ner, and they were excepted from the 
general arrangements of the Congress ; 
their sovereign was deprived of his rights, 
the people of the sovereign to whom they 
had probably been accustomed to look up; 
an insult had been offered to the Crown 
of Spain, to whom the sovereign of these 
States was allied, and to the illustrious 
House of Bourbon, from which he was 
descended, for the sake of gratifying the 
feelings of Austria, by an article, of which 
that power, however, had made no exer- 
tion to obtain the fulfilment. The article 
would have been improper, monstrous and 
unjust, if fulfilled; but as it was not ful- 
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filled, it must have had the most injurious 
effect upon the French army, who con- 
ceived their honour pledged to the fulfil- 
ment of those articles, to the advantage of 
their former chief and his family, which 
they had obtained, 

The next point to which he should draw 
their lordships attention, was the qualified 
accession which we had given to the 
Treaty in question, by which the hopes 
which had risen from the termination of 
the struggle had been frustrated. It would 
appear on the examination of the Treaty, 
that the consent of our Government had 
been given to the very articles to which 
our assent should not have been given, 
As a treaty had been concluded with 
Buonaparté by which he had been sta- 
tioned in the island of Elba, the great ob- 
ject which this country should have had, 
was to throw in the way of his return to 
the country which had been the seat of 
his power, all the obstacles which our 
means afforded us. What were the obsta- 
cles that we had thrown in the way of his 
escape? We had agreed to that article of 
the Treaty by which he was recognized 
as independent Sovereign of Elba, by 
which it became impossible to watch his 
motions with that strictness which we 
might otherwise have employed, either by 
land or by what had been called in an- 
other place, naval police. The other article 
to which we had given our assent was the 
transfer of the Duchies of Parma and Pla- 
centia, to which the highest objections had 
been made, and which, if it was to be ful- 
filled, was most contrary to good faith and 
to the principles of that great man, now 
no more, who had so long conducted the 
affairs of this nation, and who had always 
made it his object to protect the legiti- 
mate rights of ancient sovereigns, and to 
foster that spirit of attachment in people 
towards their own dynasties which this 
article insulted or disregarded. On the 
other hand the non-fulfilment of the article 
was pregnant with evil from the personal 
hold which it gave Napoleon on the French 
army, which was pledged to maintain the 
Treaty. It was a fatal and jamentable 
fact, to which he supposed the noble earl 
had alluded, when he had spoken of some 
convulsion which might arise before the 
affairs of Europe permanently settled into 
tranquillity, that even if Buonaparté bad 
not returned to France, a spirit existed in 
that country which would have given rise 
to acivil war. ‘There were in France two 


great parties—those who had been the 
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ancient Jacobins, and who had termed 
themselves Liberales, after the Spanish use 
of the term—and the Constitutionalists, a 
party which professed to be well disposed 
to good order and to the Bourbons, but 
under more severe restrictions than they 
had been subjected to in the times of the 
old monarchy. Besides these a third party 
consisted of the purchasers of forfeited 
property, or national domains: and a 
fourth, and most important party, was the 
army. The French army was not to be 
regarded in the same light as any other 
army in the world, or any that had ever 
existed. Its numbers gave it a vast supe- 
riority in influence, and it was besides in- 
timately connected with almost every 
family in France, for every family had 
afforded it officers or soldiers. The very 
severity with which the conscription had 
been put in force produced that effect, 
and habit had made it so familiar to the 
minds of the inhabitants, and so fixed it, 
as it were, in their nature, that many 
families considered the conscription as the 
means of providing for their children; and 
in many cases when the young conscripts 
had been returned to their homes, they had 
felt that dismission as an evil. 

With the knowledge of these facts be- 
fore them, their lordships might conceive 
how greatly the danger to be apprehended 
from Buonaparté was enhanced by the 
non-execation of any part of the Treaty, 
which might give him a claim on the co- 
operation of a soldiery which constituted 
so large a part of the kingdom. There 
was great reason for supposing, that before 
any attempt had been made on the part of 
Buovaparté, something in the nature of an 
insurrection had been organized in France. 
In fact, instead of considering Buonaparté 
the prime mover of the insurrection, it was 
more probable that that insurrection had 
been planned by others, who had pitched 
on him as the chief under whom the attempt 
would have a greater chance of success, 
and who would be more likely to effect 
their purposes. While aflairs were in this 
state, what we had done was to give him 
a good cause among the people of France, 
in addition to the other causes which in- 
duced those persons to call on him. The 
noble marquis then said, that even when 
we had paced ourselves in this unfortunate 
situation, that we had to apprehend the 
return of Napoleon to the seat of that 
power which he had formerly wielded, it 
was essentially the duty of our Govern- 
ment, that the small power which was left 
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in their hands, of watching the movements 
of that person, should be made use of to 
the utmost; and this duty was enhanced 
in proportion to the mischievousness of the 
articles, It had been said by the noble 
earl, that the whole fleet of England could 
not have effectually blockaded the island 
of Elba; but when the danger threatened 
by the escape of Napoleon, and the diffi. 
culty of preventing it were considered, 
they should rather have been incentives 
to diligence in attempting to prevent it. 
The noble earl seemed to consider all 
matters of state as matters of facility ; he, 
(the marquis W.) on the other hand, had 
always been taught to consider them, as 
well as all other transactions of homan 
life, as the choice of difficulties. Because 
all the fleet of England could not protect 
us against the possibility of an escape, the 
noble earl had come to the rapid conclu- 
sion, that no protection whatever was to 
be afforded against that event—that be- 
cause protection was difficult and impor- 
tant, that he would not protect us. It had 
not been said that instruction had been 
given to any one commander, but it had 
been said, that there was some understand- 
ing with the captain of a frigate. He had 
never heard, however, that that under- 
standing was understood—[a laugh]. But 
even supposing that this frigate had been 
destined to watch any movements in Llba, 
it was needless to say how inadequate a 
single frigate was to such a task. How, 
then, could his Majesty’s Government 
justify themselves (and if they had any 
suspicion that an attempt would have been 
made by Buonaparté, that justification 
would be still more impracticable), if so 
small an effort had been made to prevent 
that return of the person in question to 
France which had involved the country in 
so many difficulties? Indeed, there could 
not bea greater contrast than between the 
alarm which the escape of that person had 
created, and the efforts which had been 
made to avert the consequences of it, and 
the minute efforts which had been made 
to prevent the return of that plague of 
Europe. 

Another singular fact respecting the 
Treaty was, that as England recognised 
the sovereignty of Elba without necessity, 
so France did not accede to the provision 
for the payment of the allowance, which 
was to be paid out of the funds of that 
kingdom. The sum was granted by the 
Allies, and the payment guaranteed by 
them, and they had engaged that it should 
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be guaranteed by France ; but he appre- 
hended no such guarantee had been given 
either by the provisional or the established 
government of France. The Allies were 
bound to procure the payment to be made, 
but they so little cared to fulfil their en- 
gagements, that the royal French Govern- 
ment was said to have refused to make any 
such payment; at any rate it was clear 
that no measures had ever been taken to 
pay any part of the sum stipulated for, 
Now, whether it was to be expected that 
under these circumstances some attempt 
was to be made on the part of Buonaparté, 
and should have been provided against, he 
should leave their lordships to judge; but 
it was also reported, that some communi- 
cation had been made to his Majesty’s 
Government, in which some information 
respecting it had been given. He was not 
aware of the nature of that communication, 
but he wished to know what the informa- 
tion was, and what steps had been taken 
upon it, supposing such information had 
been given. Viewing, as he did, the im- 
providence of the Treaty, which afforded 
no security to Europe, the danger from 
the independence of Buonaparté in Elba, 
and the folly of engagements, which could 
not be fulfilled with safety, nor violated 
without danger and dishonour, or the 
semblance of dishonour; and the insuffi- 
cient efforts which had been made under 
these disadvantages, with the means we 
still possessed; he should move, as a pre- 
liminary to a more serious inquiry, an 
humble Address to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, for, “1. Copies or extracts, 
or substance of any instructions which 
may have been given by his Majesty’s 
Government, to any of his Majesty’s naval 
commanders, respecting Napoleon Buona- 
parté, and the island of Elba. 2. Copies 
or extracts, or substance of any informa- 
tion which his Majesty’s Government may 
have received, respecting the design of 
Napoleon Buonaparté to escape from the 
island of Elba, together with the date of 
the reception of the said information.” 
The Earl of Liverpool said, he could 
assure the noble marquis, that any inti- 
mation of surprise, which might have 
escaped from him in the course of his 
speech, did not arise from want of civility 
towards him, but was occasioned by a 
strong sensation, produced at the moment, 
by what he conceived to be the extra- 
ordinary propositions which the noble 


marquis had advanced. He alluded par- 
ticularly to the attack which the noble | 
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marquis had made on the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau, as being utterly destitute of 
wisdom—as not being justified on any 
principle of policy. Certain contingen- 
cies, the noble marquis observed, ought to 
have been foreseen and provided against, 
at the time this Treaty was agreed to. 
The attack was made, as if this were a 
new transaction, that had never been 
heard of before. Whereas, every man 
who walked this town—every man in 
every town of Europe, was apprised of 
the fact long since. Twelve months ago, 
the Treaty was published in every news- 
paper in this city. Not merely the prin- 
ciple of the Treaty, but all its details. 
When the Treaty of Paris was last session 
laid before the House, they never heard 
any objection to the principle of the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau, which was so 
nearly connected with it. He would go 
farther, and say, that although the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau, article by article, must 
have been well known to the noble mar- 
quis, the attention of the public having 
been strongly called to it, yet the noble 
marquis had made no observation, either 
on the impropriety of its principle, or the 
impolicy of its details, Now, if it were a 
measure so fraught with danger, that the 
noble marquis conceived no man who 
deserved the name of a statesman could 
look to it without apprehension, why did 
he not exercise a sound discretion, why 
did he not perform that which was mani- 
festly his duty, and call the attention of 
the House to a transaction, which was a 
complete matter of notoriety ? Their lord- 
ships would probably be inclined to be- 
lieve, that the fears of the noble marquis 
(who, whether he last year thought the 
‘Treaty wise or not, certainly did not ap- 
pear to apprehend any danger from it) 
were only excited since the occurrence 
of those events that had recently taken 
place. 

Having said thus much on the course 
pursued by the noble marquis, he now 
came to the consideration of the Treaty 
itself. The noble marquis had made an 
attack, not only on the Government of 
this country, but on the whole of the 
Allied Powers, with respect to the line of 
conduct they had adopted. Now, the 
first question was, what was the situation 
of the Allied Powers at the time the 
Treaty was concluded? Were they to 
treat with Buonaparté as a prisoner, or as 
a person perfectly at liberty ? ‘That was 
the point on which the whole question 
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rested, in the abstract—-there was no 


middle consideration—although the sub- 
sequent arrangements might to some in- 
dividuals appear unsatisfactory. He was 
perfectly ready to agree, that if the Allies 
were in a situation, without running too 


great a risk, to make that individual a> 


risoner, they should have continued the | though not great in numbers, was, in its 


contest. The possession of his person 
was the best security that we could have, 


of things, called for it. 
marquis appeared to have taken a different 
view of the circumstances of the Allies, 


from that which, on a former night, he | 


had stated to the House. For, as he un- 
derstood the noble marquis, his opinion 
was, that the situation of the Allies was 
extremely critical— 

Marquis: Wellesley denied that he had 
described the situation of the Allies as 
critical. He certainly thought that Buo- 
naparté’s force was in such a direction, 
that if an error on the part of the Allies 
were committed, he might have taken 
advantage of it. 

The Earl of Liverpool continued. Their 
lordships ought fairly to consider, before 
they decided on the merits of this Treaty, 
what the situation of the Allies really was. 
He was not one of those who, if it had 
been thought proper not to accede to the 
Treaty—if it had been deemed necessary 
to carry on the war to the utmost extre- 
mity, to get possession of the person of 
that individual—would have despaired or 
doubted of the result. But here it was 
proper to compare the magnitude of the 
efforts which were necessary—the great- 
ness of the contest—the risk which must 
unavoidably be run, with the advantages 
which were likely to be derived from an 
immediate pacification. At that period, 
except the force for the protection of 
Paris, under marshal Marmont, no portion 
of the French military had deserted the 
standard of Buonaparté. At Fontainbleau 
he retained a large body of forces; and 
the armies of Suchet and Soult were still 
faithful to him, Another most material 
circumstance was, that he retained pos- 
session of every fortified town in France 
and Holland, and a great number of those 
in Germany. The whole of the fortified 
places on the Rhine and the Elbe were in 
his possession, and all the fortified towns 
in Italy were occupied by his forces, If, 
under such circumstances, the Treaty had 
been rejected, and if a failure on the part 
of the Allies afterwards took place, the 
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But the noble | 
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result would have been fatal, not merely 
to France, but to Europe. Amongst the 
different armies, on the assistance of which 
Buonaparté might have depended when 
the Treaty was concluded, was one on 
which he might have implicitly relied— 
he alluded to the army of Italy, which, 


quality and appointments, more formidable 
than any other which he could have 
Here, therefore, 
the Allied Sovereigns were called upon to 
compare the risks attendant on a prosecu- 
tion of the war, with the probable advan- 
tages of peace. He acknowledged that it 
was a matter of doubt, whether to pursue 
this man, at all risks, or to close the con- 
test, without any further effusion of blood. 
This was a fair question of doubt; and 
he thought, even now, after the events 
that had lately occurred, that those who 
had decided the question, decided it right- 
ly. What would this country, what would 
Europe have said, if, in consequence of a 
determination not to treat with Buona- 
parté, a revulsion had been occasioned ? 
A great effusion of blood, a great portion 
of human calamity must have followed— 
and, perhaps, those who were now most 
energetic in recommending the prosecu- 
tion of hostilities to the utmost extent, 
would have complained, that the difference 
between treating with Buonaparté, and 
making him prisoner, had been purchased 
at a price much greater than it was worth, 
The public of this country, and the public 
throughout Europe, would have said, 
“ You had at last delivered Europe—vyou 
had it in your power to make an honour- 
able and safe arrangement for the peace 
of the world—and you threw it way for 
what you called an act of vigour ;”— 
“ though,” said the earl of Liverpool, « 1 
should have termed it an act of justice, as 
it respected the individual against whom 
it was directed.” To judge fairly, it was 
the duty of their lordships to place them- 
selves in the situation of the Allied Sove- 
reigns, at the time the Treaty was con- 
cluded. Let them consider what the 
alternatives were, of which they had the 
choice; and, having accurately examined 
those points, they would perhaps agree 
with him, that no reason existed for con- 
tending against the wisdom or policy of 
the arrangements that had been entered 
into. 

The noble earl next proceeded to the 
objection which had been advanced, with 
respect to the place of retreat provided 
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for Buonaparté ; and he maintained, that 
whether Elba, or Germany, or England, 
or America, had been selected, the same 
danger of escape, the same danger of in- 
trigue, might equally have been appre- 
hended. No man could prove to him, 
that Buonaparté, being a free agent in 
any country in the world, and having the 
means, by correspondence, of carrying 
on any intrigues he thought proper, could 
not, if he wished it, devise the mode of his 
return to France. Then came the ques- 
tion, Are you here to insist on personal 
detention and safe custody, as the stipu- 
Jated means of security? Now, the Go- 
vernment of this country never concealed 
that they did not act on this principle. It 
was not in their power to act on the prin- 
ciple of being, as he might term it, the 
gaolers of this individual, he being placed 
in free possession of Elba. In the first 
place, he would repeat what he had before 
said, that the whole fleet of England had 
not the power of keeping him, or any 
other individual, on the island of Elba, if 
he pleased to leave it. But this country 
never proposed—this country never under- 
took any such task. The greater part of 
the fleet in the Mediterranean (and the 
noble marquis might make what use he 
pleased of the concession) were sent home 
after the Treaty. At the time that the 
departure of Buonaparté took place, there 
were, in that sea, only four sail of the 
line, and even these would not have been 
kept beyond the time when the arrange- 
ments for the withdrawing of the British 
troops from the Mediterranean should have 
been completed. He, therefore, frankly 
avowed, that there never was an idea (for 
the thing was impracticable) of confining 
Buonaparté tothe asylum which had been 
prepared for him.—The noble earl next 
adverted to the facilities which the island 
of Elba was supposed to afford to the fur- 
therance of the ambitious views of Buona- 
parté. He knew, that placing him ina 
situation so near the coast of Italy had 
been complained of; but, until lately, he 
never heard, that, with respect to France, 
the situction was ill chosen. In one of 
the dispatches of a noble friend of his 
(lord Castlereagh), Buonaparié was stated 
to be anxious for an asylum in England, 
and many persons were of opinion that it 
would have been preferable to have ac- 
ceded to his wish, instead of sending him 
to Elba. The noble earl said, that he him- 


self should not have apprehended any 
danger from the residence of that indivi- 
( VOL. XXX, ) 
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dual in this country. But he contended, 
that if he had an asylum here, not being 
subject to personal restraint, he might 
have carried on intrigues with his adherents 
in France, and, ultimately, he might have 
escaped whenever he pleased. He wished 
to qualify all his observations on this 
point, by referring to “ personal re- 
straint ;”? because it was the opposition 
between liberty and personal restraint, 
that made the great difference in this 
guestion. The noble marquis had said, 
that a species of police should have been 
appointed to watch this individual. But 
must it not be notorious, that the military 
power and the police of the island, such 
as they were, were under the command 
of Buonaparté, instead of their having any 
control over him? The House had actual 
proof of this; for, when he, was leaving 
Elba, he put the Brstish vice-consul under 
arrest; and if colonel Campbell had been 
on the island at the time of the escape, 
he would, no doubt, have experienced the 
same treatment. It was, therefore, a ridi- 
culous and preposterous mistake, to ima- 
gine that any provision, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, could have been 
made to prevent the escape of Buonaparté 
from the island of Elba. Was the noble 
marquis aware, that but for the conti- 
nuance of the American war, not the 
whole navy of England would have had 
the power to search the meanest fishing 
vessel ? The power of visitation was a bel- 
ligerent right, depending upon the conti- 
nuance of hostilities; but even pending 
war, though some reason might be assigned 
for searching a merchant vessel, nothing 
could excuse or justify the search of an 
armed ship. ‘Therefore, if Buonaparté 
were actually on board a brig of war, 
without some special ground of suspicion, 
no search, according to the law of nations, 
could have been made. ‘Thus the esta- 
blishment of a naval police to prevent 
his escape from the island of Elba, was 
entirely out of the question. The noble 
earl contended, that if the Allies were not 
justified by circumstances in the first in- 
stance, in insisting upon the custody of 
the person of Buonaparté, no precautions 
that could be used could have avoided the 
accident that was the subject of the com- 
plaint of the noble marquis. To recur 
once more to the Treaty of Fontainbleau, 
it should be recollected, that the Allies 
were not only treating with an enemy 
who had arms in his hands, but they were 
treating with those officers who to the Jast 
(20) 
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remained faithful to his cause. One of 
the chief reasons in accepting the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau was, that if an honourable 
asylum were afforded to Buonaparié, his 
marshals would give their assent to the 
arrangement, and with their assent, that of 
the whole army that was under their au- 
thority. 

The next point upon which the noble 
marquis had dwelt was, that by a breach 
of the articles of that Treaty, the Allies 
had given Buonaparté a pretence, at least, 
to contravene it, and an excuse to his 
marshals to join him in his attempt to 
regain the throne of France. But what 
was the fact upon this subject? The noble 
marquis had offered a justification that 
never occurred to Buonaparté, for in none 
of his proclamations on landing did he 
attempt to set up the breach of the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau as the cause of his return. 
Buonaparté had never carried his hy- 
pocrisy to that extreme: on the contrary, 
he had distinctly averred that he landed 
in France to reclaim his crown, because 
be was summoned by the voice of the na- 
tion ; and he had almost in terms admitted, 
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Much stress had been laid by the noble 
marquis upon the subject of the duchy of 
Parma: but the noble earl said, he could 
here equally assure the House that no- 
thing had been done in derogation of those 
articles that respected this point; even if 
the fulfilment of them were a matter of 
public inconvenience, his lordship allowed 
that it could not for a moment be balanced 
against a positive engagement which the 
parties were bound to execute. He would 
not now enter into the question of the 
propriety or expediency of this arrange- 
ment regarding the territory belonging to 
another family; probably a fit opportu~ 
nity for such a discussion would be af- 
forded, and whenever the question came 
properly before the House he should not 
shrink from justifying the decision of the 
Allies upon this topic, upon the principles 
of that great man to whose authority the 
noble marquis had alluded, though, as he 
(lord Liverpool) believed, under complete 
misapprehension, Upon the second point 
to which the proposed Address referred, 
namely, the information that ministers 
had obtained as to the design of Buona- 


that such had been his design from the | parté to escape from Elba, he had no ob- 


very moment of the signature of the 
Treaty of Fontainbleauv. But if there 


jection to state distinctly, that they had 
received no information of that yrave 


were, in fact, some stipulations that had | and ostensible character that would have 
not been to the letter performed, what. authorized the taking of any step upon the 
answer had the noble marquis given to | foundation that it supplied.—The noble 


what he (lord Liverpool) had advanced on 
a former night, that Buonaparté had no 
right to act upon the neglect asa violation 
of the Treaty, but was bound to make his 
appeal to the Allies, to demand redress 
from them as parties to the engagement. 
This assertion had not been denied by 
any man, nor could the noble marquis 
produce an instance in which a supposed 
breach of faith was assigned as a cause for 
the desertion of the royal cause by any 
individual who had placed himself under 
the banners of Buonaparté. With regard 
to the fact of the Treaty having been dis- 
regarded, he was able to state to the 
House, that measures had been taken by 
the Allies, previous to the escape of Buo- 
naparté, to fuifil the articles, not to the 
letter, but with a spirit of liberality that 
became the great Powers, for property 
had actually been assigned for the purpose 
of defraying the pecuniary charges im- 
posed by the Treaty of Vontainbleau ; 
and he could most positively state that it 
was the intention of France to have ful- 
filled the engagement with the utmost 
punctuality, 


marquis had mistaken what he had said 
on a former night respecting the convul- 
sions that might be looked for before 
Europe had settled into a state of per- 
manent tranquillity: he did not mean to 
assert that there was a probability of re- 
vival and continuance of actual war; but 
that after twenty-five years of continued 
disorder, it was not unwise to think that 
there was some chance of a revulsion be- 
fore ultimate peace was established—not 
that he had contemplated any such event, 
but he had thought it not impossible, or 
perhaps improbable. It was not to be 
denied, indeed it was known to all, that 
after the restoration of the Bourbons in 
France there would prevail among some 
parties discontents, and even bodies of 
discontent ; such an effect was to be looked 
for: but assuredly it had never prevailed 
to the extent argued by the noble marquis, 
though it was augmented by the peculiar 
character of the people, and the military 
pursuits in which they had been so long 
engaged. There might even be large 


bodies of men who felt hostile to the royal 
government ; but he could by no means 
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admit that the class of men who were 
usually termed constitutionalists, were dis- 
contented under the authority of the fa- 
mily of Bourbon ;—all those who were in 
favour of a limited monarchy, of a tem- 
perate administration, and who held in ab- 
horrence the dreadful excesses of the re- 
volution—in short, the great majority of 
the nation were in favour of the ancient 
and legitimate dynasty. They thought 
that the only chance of a free government 
was under the Bourbons, and that with the 
re-establishment of Buonaparté they must 
give up all the civil and political liberty 
that they would otherwise enjoy. 

The first question, then, for the decision 
of the House was, whether the Allies were 
justified in allowing to Buonaparté his 
personal freedom ; or whether, secondly, 
under the difficulties they had to en- 
counter, and the hazards they had to run, 
they would have acted most prudently in 
insisting upon the actual possession of his 
person and the control of his liberty ? 
Between these two extremes, the noble 
earl contended that there was no choice; 
and upon the whole view of the subject, 
he argued that the decision adopted in the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau was wise and 
prudent. When it had long since been 
brought into discussion, the noble lords 
opposite had not made any complaint 
against the generosity shown to Buona- 
parté. Whether they had acquired wisdom 
by subsequent events that they did not 
before possess, was a question which the 
motion of that night would decide. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
melancholy must be the prospect of this 
country, and deplorable the situation of 
Europe, if the opinion of the noble earl 
ought to be adopted by the House—that 
after the signal successes that had crowned 
the efforts of the Allies, and after the adop- 
tion of all means to establish the future 
liberties and happiness of LKurope, uo 
better precautions could be resorted to, 
and no better securities obtained, than those 
which had been the subject of the pane- 
gyric of the noble earl. If the noble 
earl inquired whether events had given 
wisdom to one side of the House, the 
noble marquis said, that he would in his 
turn ask, whether the noble earl had now 
no more effectual wisdom to instruct the 
House and to guide the affairs of the 
Nation, than that which dictated and ap- 
—_ the arrangement now before the 
House? Was there no hope that new 
successes, should they be obtained, would 
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be more effectual in securing the liberty 
and happiness of the world than those, 
however brilliant, which had now been 
rendered so abortive? If the noble earl 
could hold out no more favourable ex- 
pectation, it was, indeed, one of the most 
serious objections he had ever heard 
against the renewal of a contest, from 
which the noble earl had endeavoured to 
show that we could obtain no benefit. 
The noble marquis said, he was not pre- 
pared, from the deficiency of information, 
to enter into the details of the relative 
situation of the Allies and Buonaparté, at 
the date of the Treaty of Fontainbleau ; 
but thus much he must say, that many of 
the very circumstances stated by the 
noble earl, as forming the strength of 
Buonaparté, in his mind constituted his 
weakness. If marshal Soult had a large 
army in the South of France, was he not 
opposed by the duke of Wellington, with 
superior numbers and superior talents ? 
Yet this fact the noble carl seemed to have 
entirely forgotten. It was argued, that 
Buonaparté then held the fortresses of 
Germany and Holland: but what were 
they but the causes of his weakness, by 
dissipating that power, that, concentrated, 
might have been effectual in overthrowing 
the Allies, especially if it were the fact, 
that the balance, even without the aid of 
Buonaparté’s forces in garrison, was so 
nearly equal? What then, in truth, was 
the situation of Buonaparté? The noble 
marquis said, he believed on authority he 
could not doubt, that Buonaparté, at the 
time of the signature of the Treaty, had 
not more than 20,000 men under his com- 
mand, while the Allies were in the imme- 
diate vicinity with 100,000 infantry, and 
30,000 cavalry. He agreed with his 
noble friend who made the motion, that 
Buonaparté, if held in the light of a fallen 
enemy, ought to have been treated with 
the utmost generosity; but whether ge- 
nerosity were taken into the account, or 
the probability of future hostilities, there 
was but one plain and indispensable course 
to be pursued—that of security—not se- 
curity guoad France, but security quoad 
the person of Buonaparté, who was the 
chief source of the evils of which Europe 
complained, and the continuance or pre- 
vention of which rested upon the posses- 
sion of the person who had been the main 
spring of the French government. The 
first consideration ought, therefore, to 
have been to secure the person of Buona- 
parté, or, if not, to provide as far as pos- 
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sible for the future safety of that country, 
where his influence might be the most 
extensive and prejudicial. This brought 
his lordship to the point of the propriety 
of naming Elba as the place of residence 
for Buonaparté. The noble earl had 
asked, whether any other place could 
afford greater security? But the true 
mode of viewing this matter was, to take 
care to name no place for his residence 
which was not pre-eminently secure. The 
Allies might have given Buonaparté liberal 
revenues, ainple territory, and generous 
provision for his family ; but only on the 
condition that the situation where he was 
to reside was such as to extinguish and 
annihilate all chance of escape and future 
disturbance of the world. Was Elba such 
a situation, more especially with reference 
to France and Italy? The noble earl had 
vindicated this choice, by stating that it 
was rather to be expected that Buonaparté 
would have made his descent upon Italy ; 
but surely it was a very curious mode of 
defending this determination, by showing 
that it was the most dangerous situation 
that could have been selected. The noble 
earl had maintained that it would have 
been impossible for our fleet to have in- 
terfered with the designs of Buonaparté 
without a special provision—if so, why 
was not this point made a matter of con- 
cert with the Allies? Why was it not 
made a part of the engagement, that if 
Bucnaparté did attempt to escape he 
should be intercepted? It was rather a 
singular argument from the noble earl, 
that supposing the war with America had 
been concluded, no English ship could 
have interfered with the expedition of 
Buonaparté. 

The Earl of Liverpool explained. He 
had said, that by the general law of na- 
tions, no British commander could inter- 
fere with the voyage of Buonaparté to 
France, unless the officer had obtained 
information that he was on board a par. 
ticular ship. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne apprehended, 


that it would have been the unquestionable ; 


right of a British ship to prevent the 
sailing of Buonaparté for France with 
arms and armed troops. Upon such a 
subject, however, precise instructions ought 
to have been given; and because ministers 
had failed in this duty, he thought suffi- 
cient grounds had been laid for the mo- 
tion, which went to inquire into the force 
in the Mediterranean, and upon what 
service it was employed—The noble 
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marquis then proceeded to notice other 
parts of the speech of the earl of Livers 
pool, and particularly that in which he 
had asserted that Buonaparté had never 
justified his return to France on the ground 
that the articles of the Treaty of Tontain- 
bleau had not been fulfilled. In opposi- 
tion to this assertion, he quoted a passage 
from a proc!amation of Buonaparté, dated 
from Bourgogne, the 8th of March, in 
which he expressly complained of a vio- 
lation of the Treaty with respect to him- 
self and his wife and son. Supposing, 
however, that this positive proof did not 
exist, still it did not follow that Buona- 
parté did not feel that he had a right to 
complain, although he did not think it 
prudent to notice that subject in his pro- 
clamations. He was there addressing the 
people of France, not appealing to the 
Allies; and Buonaparté at least deserved 
this credit for wisdom, that instead of in- 
sisting upon his own personal claims, he 
had placed in the front, the assertion that 
the Bourbons had not performed their 
part of the compact with the people of 
France, and consequently that the latter 
were released from their allegiance. He 
established his foundation upon that af- 
fection of his adherents and of the army, 
which lord Castlereagh had assigned as 
his reason for assenting to the Treaty of 
Fontainbleau: if the motive for consent- 
ing were so strong, the stronger ought to 
be the motive for adhering to the Treaty. 
The ground on which the noble mover 
had rested his motion, and on which he 
should give it his support, was, that with 
regard to the main point of the security 
of Europe, as connected with the person 
of Buonaparté, no proper precautions had 
been employed by the ministers of this 
country, or by the allies—that while com- 
munications were constantly made, assem- 
blies convened, and treaties signed, with 
regard to the territories of the various 
powers, the distribution of the people of 
Germany, and the settlement of the go- 
vernment of France and of other coun- 
tries, nothing had been done, not a single 
step had been taken as to the security of 
the person of Buonaparté, by which all 
the regulations made by the Allies, all 
the determinations of the Congress, were 
to be permanent and effectual. Neither 
in the advance upon Paris, nor in any 
subsequent stage, did any contingency of 
the kind we had recently witnessed ap- 
pear to have been contemplated. In the 
next place his lordship contended, that 
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although the arrangement of Fontain- 
bleau had been concluded on grounds 
avowedly unsatisfactory to the Briush 
minister, no provisional precautions on 
the subject of the residence of Buonaparté 
on Elba had been adopted; and that 
during the discussions of Congress, while 
the ministers of all the nations of Europe 
amused themselves with contemplating a 
variety of visionary dangers, for the pur- 
pose of effecting changes in the ancient 
habits of the people, such, for instance, as 
the case of Genoa ceded to the King of 
Sardinia; yet no measures had been con- 
templated, and much less taken, against 
the more certain, proximate, and fearful 
danger of the escape of Buonaparté from 
Elba. On these grounds he should sup- 
port the Address of his noble friend. 

Ear! Bathurst said, that if this debate 
had taken place this day last year, and if 
the noble lords opposite had then so de- 
livered themselves, and had told the 
House all the dangers of the arrangement 
in question, and had pointed it out as one 
which the circumstances of the case did 
not justify, founded as they state it to 
have been in acts of gross injustice, then 
might they have obtained some credit for 
foresight. As it was, he was ata loss to 
conceive how they justified their conduct, 
thinking the Treaty bottomed in some in- 
justice, in remaining silent either at the 
time they were apprised of it, or when 
their attention was called to it by taking 
into consideration the Treaty of Paris, 
which necessarily referred to this Treaty 
of Fontainbleau. They then contem- 
plated it with perfect silence, and gave 
their unanimous vote of assent to it. Al- 
though the noble marquis who made the 
present motion had been reproached with 
this before, yet he had not a single word 
to say against it in his reply. The fact 
was, that if any arrangement had been 
made as to what should be done with the 
person of Buonaparté, it would have been 
useless, for his person was not in our 
power. Though he might have had but 
20,000 men at that time (but the noble 
earl was inclined to think the number 
much greater), were there not consider- 
able armies in other parts of the country? 
Though the capture of Paris was a great 
advantage to the Allies, it was also a con- 
siderable embarrassment to them; for if 
they had made a false step, they had no 
fortresses to retreat to, and would have 
been put to the inconvenience of a long 
march through an open and an hostile 
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country. The faith of Russia and Prussia 
was pledged already, aud Napoleon had 
been induced to take steps in conse- 
quence. ‘he result of a breach of this faith 
would have been a complete dissolution 
of the alliance, by occasioning an appear- 
ance of breaking faith with the whole 
army of France: their honour had been 
committed for a retreat for Buonaparté, 
and his soldiers had come over only con- 
ditionally to such retreat; they would 
have again taken part with him, if this 
violation of honour had taken place. 
By breaking the Treaty, we should have 
armed the whole country against us: and 
what would have been the language of 
those noble lords, who were so fond of 
peace, if in consequence of lord Castle- 
reagh’s violating this Treaty, war had 
again broken out? It was essentially ne- 
cessary to assent to the Treaty, or to have 
nothing to do with it. On what prin- 
ciple could we have withheld our opinion 
of part of it, and reserved the right to 
discuss it, when Buonaparté, in conse- 
quence of our consent, had abdicated and 
retired to Elba? As to the question, whe- 
ther the money had been paid him, it was 
not at present before the House: we were 
not accountable for it: we formed no 
party to that agreement, which was be- 
tween Buonaparté and the Sovereigns of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and the Pro- 
visional Government. ‘Their not having 
paid the money was no infraction of the 
agreement as to them, unless they had 
been applied to and refused to give effect 
to the Treaty. ‘The sovereignty of Elba 
being once given to Buonaparté, he was 
invested with all powers of empire. Such 
an agreement might have been wrong; 
but being made, it must be abided by. 
As to the number of frigates stationed for 
the purpose of preventing his escape, he 
had a brig which he had a right to take 
to any port whatever; and in point of 
fact it had before been to some French 
ports, and had returned. Unless intelli- 
gence were given that Buonaparté was 
aboard the vessel, it was impossible to 
prevent this. With respect to any prepa- 
rations which he was making in Elba hime 
self, trom the very nature of his expedi- 
tion, little or no preparation for it was 
necessary : they began on the very day ; 
three merchantmen were accidentally 
there, and he seized on them; and no pre- 
parations for this measure could be fore- 
seen by any body, for none were made. 
As to a conspiracy between him and the 
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interior of France, where could informa- 
tion of that be obtained? In the island of 
Elba, where he possessed the whole power, 
or in France? No blame attached to his 
Majesty’s Government on any of these 
grounds. The noble earl then alluded to 
-a subject, on which, he said, he was almost 
ashamed to trouble the House—the infor- 
mation which a Mr. Playfair bad stated 
he was able to communicate to govern- 
ment of the plan of Buonaparté. When 
Mr. Playfair was asked whether the per- 
son from whom he received his informa- 
tion, was a friend to Buonaparté or the 
Bourbons—how he became acquainted 
with him—what had induced him to make 
the commenication—where he could be 
seen—to all these questions no answer 
could be returned. He had assured Mr. 
Playfair, that if he was able to substantiate 
_ his statement by proof, he should be re- 
warded. Mr. Playfair knew where to find 
him if he had any such proofs; and if he 
did not bring them forward, no blame 
could attach to any other person. At his 
solicitation, the French ambassador gave 
him a passport, and a letter of introduc- 
tion to M. de Blacas; but le never heard 
of Mr. Playfair after; and when Mr. 
Playfair was asked why he did not avail 
himself of the passport and the letter, the 
“reason he gave was, that the letter was 
sealed. The noble earl concluded by de- 
claring, that he saw no reason whatever 
for acceding to the motion. 

Lord Grenville said, that the noble 
earl opposite had asked, what would 
have been the feelings of England and 
of Europe, if, by a different line of 
conduct from that which was adopted 
towards Buonaparté, they had exposed 
Europe to a renewal of the same dangers, 
and to the necessity of a renewal of the 
same efforts? They were now exposed to 
the same dangers—they were now renew-: 
ing the same efforts, and it was of the 
noble earl that England and Europe had 
now to ‘ask how it had happened, that 
after such a sacrifice of treasure as was 
weighing down this country—after so 
much valuable blood had beer poured out 
like water—after all the favours of fortune 
heaped on a just cause—after all the suc- 
cess that the most sanguine supporters of 
the cause, in their most sanguine moments, 
could not have expected, which had 
blessed the arms of justice—that all these 
sacrifices, all these efforts, and all that 
success were rendered vain, and that we 
were now exposed to a recurrence of all 
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those dangers which we hoped were at an 
end, and placed in that very situation in 
which the noble earl triumphantly asked, 
what would have been the feelings of 
England and of Europe, had they placed 
us in the situation we were in pre- 
vious to the conclusion of peace? God 
forbid that they should omit the first duty 
which was imposed on them, the duty of 
providing every means to look the danger 
in the face—and like men who, though 
disappointed in their hopes, and exposed 
to a recurrence of all those evils from 
which they had every reason to believe 
they were freed, were yet determined not 
to be wanting to themselves, to Europe, 
and to posterity. But having strength- 
ened the arms of Government, even in the 
hands by whom it was at present con- 
ducted—having done every thing which 
their situation required—having recom- 
mended the adoption of measures of 
vigour, and of union and concert with our 
Allies,—did not England and Europe now 
require of them, that they should cast 
their eyes on the event which had re- 


‘duced them to that situation, that they 


should endeavour to trace the causes of 
the past calamity, for the sake of provid- 
ing against its recurrence in future? Con- 
vinced he was, that all those sacrifices 
which we might be still called on to make, 
might have been prevented by the exer- 
cise of common foresight and precaution. 
Those to whom the public interests were 
entrusted, had not bestowed the smallest 


particle of caution with respect to the 
very circumstance which most of all others 


required it. After the reverses of Buona- 
parté in Russia, when the contest was 
brought finally home to the country which 
had for 20 years deluged all Europe with 
blood, the success of the Allies was every 
where confidently anticipated. There 
were two modes of proceeding open to the 
Allies, in looking to the security of Europe. 
One of these modes was, in taking that 
security from the then existing Govern- 
ment of France, by obtaining from it fa- 
vourable terms of peace. ‘The other mode 
of security was, to re-establish the regal 
Government in France, and to grant 
France more favourable conditions of 
peace than would have been conceded 
under other circumstances. He had no 


doubt in his own mind which of these two 
modes was the best; but it was unneces- 
sary now to enlarge on that subject: both 
modes were tried ; the first failed, and in 
consequence of that failure the second was 
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resorted to. It was a little unreasonable 
in his noble friend who spoke last, to ob- 
ject that those persons with whom he acted 
had complained that the proposed Treaty 
of Chatillon was not concluded, because 
to those friends, and to himself in parti- 
cular, the terms of the Treaty of Chatillon, 
were altogether unknown. That Treaty 
had always been hitherto withheld,—for 
what reason he did not know, but such was 
the fact; and how far therefore it would 
have been proper or improper to have 
made peace on the terms of the Treaty 
of Chatillon, was not known to them. But 
if what he had heard rumoured was cor- 
rect, so far from making any complaint 
that peace was not made on those terms— 
if such a peace had been made as that 
which had reached him on rumour, he for 
one should have given his most decided 
opposition to iton those conditions, He 
did not say this now for the first time, for 
that determination was known to many 
persons at that time. So much for the 
Treaty of Chatillon. But on those terms 
the peace was not concluded; and the 
allied Sovereigns determined and de- 
clared that security could be no longer 
obtained in that course, but only by such 
a change in the government of France as 
should enable them to treat with France 
for peace with any hope of safety ; and 
that they would therefore make peace on 
grounds more advantageous to France than 
they could grant under other circum- 
stances. Of the propriety of this decla- 
ration he entertained no doubt; but of the 
propriety or impropriety of it he needed 
not at present to say any thing. They 
determined to look to such a security as 
the success of their arms entitled them to 
expect. In plain terms they declared, 
that the removal of the Individual who 
then held the government of France, was 
an object which they had to accomplish 
before any hope of peace could be enter- 
tained. From that time, on what, he 
would ask, hinged the negociation—on 
what hinged the war—what was the ob- 
ject to be gained by negociation? It was 
the security resulting trom the exclusion 
of Buonaparté from the throne of France ; 
and unless they obtained that security, they 
failed in the whole object of their exer- 
tions. To prove to their lordships that 
that security could not have been obtained 
by the course which was adopted, would 
at this day not be a waste of words only. 
Eleven months had not elapsed before the 
same apprehensions were entertained from 
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the same individual in the same situation, 
who had assumed the same power, and 
God grant that he might not exert the 
same means, which so long had been the 
scourge and terror of Europe! Nothing 
but extreme necessity could have induced 
the Allies to come to the determination of 
declaring his exclusion from the throne of 
France indispensable to the security of 
Europe. When it was argued ‘by the 
noble lords, as if it was a matter of com- 
parative advantage, and that, perhaps, 
something more might have been ob- 
tained by the adoption of measures which 
would necessarily have been accom- 
panied by a certain degree of hazard, 
he would say that this was a most unfair 
view of the case. The fact was, that they 
had obtained nothing of that which they 
had made the whole hinge of their con- 
duct. The noble earl seemed willing to 
persuade their lordships, that Buonaparté 
at Fontainbleau had power to inspire 
them with the same degree of terror as 
when he was at the head of bis triumphant 
armies: he had almost told them that he 
was enabled to dictate peace to the Allies, 
and not they to dictate peace to him, 
and that they had, therefore, by the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau consented to relinquish 
that which they themselves professed to 
be the hinge of security—his expulsion 
from the throne of France. With what 
grace did it come from an Englishman, 
that Soult and Suchet were formidable in 
the South, when they were in presence of 
a Chief who had so often fought and con- 
quered them, and who, in fact, after that 
transaction did defeat that very army now 
described as so formidable? These were 
very different sentiments from those which 
ought to have inspired an Englishman at 
that time; when firmness of mind and 
character were so much required. With 
respect to the French army of Italy, was 
it not kept in check by the army which 
was opposed to itf Could that army by 
any possibility have marched to the assist- 
ance of Buonaparié at Fontainbleau ? 
And with respect to the garrisons in 
Dantzic,*on the Rbine, or the Elbe, were 
their lordships to be told that that which 
was a source of weakness, they having 
garrisons at such a distance that they 
could not be available in the centre of the 
country, was a circumstance in his favour? 
The argument reduced itself to this, that 
with his army in the south of France, 
where we had a veteran army which had 
so often been found invincible; with the 
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force in Italy, which was completely 
occupied; with an army, he would not 
contend whether of 20,000 or 30,000 
men, but which had been repeatedly 
broken and defeated, and what was still 
more than all these defeats, harassed by 
repeated marches for the sake of defend- 
ing Paris; that Buonaparté at the head of 
twenty or thirty thousand men would be 
able to face the Allies at the head of 
160,000 men, and with all Europe to sup- 
port that cause for which they were fight- 
ing; The noble lord would have them 
believe that it was just, wise, and neces- 
sary, rather than encounter the hazard of 
meeting Buonaparté on such terms, to 
leave him completely at liberty at any 
moment he might think fit to re-assume 
that government, the exclusion from which 
was declared to be the only hope of secu- 
rity to Europe. The noble lord had 
asked in a triumphant manner, why objec- 
tions were not made on this side of the 
House to the Treaty of Fontainbleau, and 
in particular to the cession of the sove- 
reignty of Elba. Why were those objec- 
tions not made? In what country, in what 
House, to what persons were these ques- 
tions addressed? And was there a man 
who heard him, be he who he would, who 
could lay his hand on his heart, and say 
he approved of the Treaty, or the terms 
which were granted to Buonaparté in that 
Treaty ? Was it possible that the noble 
lord and his colleagues were so surrounded 
by flatterers, so insensible to the voice of 
the country, so destitute of friends to 
speak to them in the language of sincerity, 
that they did not know that that Treaty 
was acquiesced in, merely because the 
terms of it were not known, but it was 
too late for them to be changed ; and that 
it met with the disapprobation of every 
individual of the countries of the nego- 
ciators? The noble lord, in order to cover 
their negligence and want of subsequent 
precaution, had described the Treaty as 
far more favourable to Buonaparté than 
was ever before understood in this coun- 
try, or in any other country of Europe, or 
by the individual himself who was prin- 
cipally concerned. Because, as to the 
whole of the blazoned independence and 
freedom of sovereignty, that individual 
told them that the breach of the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau had restored him to his 
throne and to liberty—to liberty, because 
he did not conceive that by banishing 
him to the island of Elba, it was the inten- 
tion of the Allies to leave to him the choice 
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of returning again to France, and re- 
assuming that government whenever he 
pleased. He conceived that he was not 
only excluded from the throne, but fet- 
tered and deprived of his liberty. That 
the words of the Treaty would bear that 
interpretation, or any other interpretation 
which any man might choose to put upon 
them, he was ready to admit. He had 
given the framers of this Treaty far more 
than they were entitled to—he had placed 
all the ambiguity, absurdity, and inac- 
curacy with which it abounded, to a wish 
entertained on their part to manage the 
feelings of the individual, and of those 
who were connected with him: and he 
had supposed that there were some secret 
engagements for the purpose of making it 
effectual, which were purposely not 
brought before the public. But the whole 
bulwark and security of Europe was 
utterly unprovided for in this Treaty. After 
the noble earl had contended that the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau was wise and ne- 
cessary, he told them that our plenipo- 
tentiary hastened, on hearing of it, to 
Paris, to protest against it. After all the 
vain boasting which they had heard, of the 
success of Europe being principally due 
to the councils and efforts of Great Britain, 
it now came out, that when the decisive 
step was taken which was to purchase the 
security of Europe, there was either no 
British minister to take a part with Russia 
or Prussia, or if present, that the influence 
of Great Britain was so small as to be un- 
able to prevent the precipitate adoption 
of an arrangement so injurious to this 
country, that the Secretary of State re- 
paired to Paris and endeavoured to pre- 
vent it from being carried into execution, 
Highly as he respected the persons of the 
Sovereigns and the Governments of the 
Allies, desirous as he was of acting in 
union and concert with them, and con- 
vinced as he was that by such union and 
concert alone Lurope could yet be saved, 
he would not allow that Lagland ought to 
have held a subordinate station on such 
an occasion, and that a step of such mag- 
nitude should have been taken, not only 
without the approbation, but without even 
the knowledge of her agents. The ncbie 


earl, who was not consistent in any of his 
arguments, had told them that we had no 
right to interfere with Buonaparté in Elba, 
as he was a sovereign prince ; but at the 
same time he had told them that there was 
an understanding with one of our officers 
to intercept his return. 


How could he re~ 
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concile this ? Was it true that there was 
such an understanding entertained by any 
admiral? And, if true, where was the se- 
curity ? It could only consist in this, that 


except Buonaparté sent word to the ad- | 


miral that he was going to France, or that 


he was going to violate the Treaty, the 
officer was placed in a situation by which | 


he was obliged to take upon himself the 
responsibility of either running the risk of 


plunging the country into war or bringing | 
France into the situation in which she was | 


at present placed. The noble lord, after 
a number of other observations on this 
subject, concluded with observing, that 
by allowing the brig of Buonaparté to 
sail between Elba and France, a way was 
paved for the return of that individual to 
France, and the change of the whole state 
of Europe. Nothing could be a stronger 


proof of the culpable negligence displayed — 


on this occasion—and this incredible event 
would hereafter appear a fable rather than 


history ; because no person who had not | 


heard the noble earl speak, would ever be- 
lieve that any men, charged with a duty 


of such importance at such a conjuncture, | 


would abandon the task reposed in thein 
in a manner so reprehensible. 

Viscount Melville said, that it was very 
easy for noble lords to argue in that 
House what course of conduct might have 
been more advantageously pursued; but 
when it was remembered that the Allied 
Sovereigns, who were on the spot, flushed 
with victory, and able to judge of all the 
circumstances, felt that there were diffi- 
culties which ought to induce, and which 
in fact did induce them to conclude the 
arrangements in question, it surely was 
not too much to set their opinions against 
those of the noble lords. He understood 
that it was unanimously assented to, that 
some such arrangement as was ultimately 
determined on was absolutely necessary. 


With regard to the actual residence of | 


Buonaparteé in Elba, it had been shown by 
his noble friend, that he was understood 


to possess all the rights of sovereignty — 


there; and what rights could appertain to 
that sovereignty, if those of personal li- 
berty were denied? The noble lords op- 
posite had argued as if Buonaparté were 
actually a prisoner, instead of a sovereign 
possessing certain consequent immunities 
and privileges. A great deal had been said 
about the instructions which should have 
been issued to our admiral commanding 
in the Mediterranean; bot of all those 
noble lords who delivered their opinion 
( VOL. XXX. ) 
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' on that subject, not one of them had ven- 
, tured to intimate what sort of instructions 
' should have been given. In fact the 
greatest difficulty would have attended 
any attempt to define all the possible cases 
| in which it would have been justifiable to 
have interfered, upon the principle that 
they were contraventions of the Treaty of 
| Fontainbleau. Admiral Hallowell, in- 
‘deed, had declared his determination to 
intercept Buonaparté, if he had found bim 
quitting the island of Elba with any hos- 
tile intent; and the same determination 
must have occurred to any admiral com- 
manding on that station, who had read the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau. 

| ‘The Marquis of Buckingham said, that if 
the circumstances of the present times 
could excite any feelings but those of the 
strongest indignation, it must be those of 
pity and compassion for the miserable 
case which ministers had been able to 
make out. The noble earl opposite had 
ironically congratulated the noble mar- 
quis, who originated the present motion, 
upon his present wisdom. He would 
to God he could return the compli- 
| ment in sincerity, aud applaud the wis- 
|dom of the noble earl and his col- 
leagues. But it was their late wisdom 
which he threw in their teeth; it was 
their extraordinary blindness which he 
animadvertéd upon, and which had ex- 
posed them to the indignation of their 
, country. The Treaty upon which they so 
lately prided themselves, they now told 


curity of the objects it professed to main- 
/tain; they now avowed without hesita- 
tion, that in sending Buonaparté to Elba, 
he was sent to a place from which it was 
impossible to prevent his escape. If so, 
was he sent there at all? In censur- 
ing that arrangement they were not trying 
the conduct of the Allies of Great Bri- 
tain; it was the Government of Great 
Britain they were arraigning. Why did 
-a minister of this country suffer such a 
“treaty to be entered upon without his con- 
currence? What was the professed object 
| of that Treaty? To secure the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe. Had they ob- 
| 


the House was incompatible with the see 


tained those objects? Were the peace 
‘and tranquillity of Europe secured? If 
| they were not, with what face could his 
Majesty’s Ministers come to that House, 
and boast of their acceding to that very 
part of the Treaty which had alone pre- 
vented the accomplishment of those ends ? 
The flattering delusion had already passed 
(2 P) 
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away, though they all remembered how 
recently it was the cry of the day that 
the deliverance of Europe was to be at- 
tributed to the councils of the noble earl. 
That cry was the burthen of every song 
and every speech in praise of Ministers. 
The Peace of Paris, it was said, had been 
the reward of perseverance; nay, the 
noble earl himself was so convinced of it, 
that he had the motto “ Peace, the Re- 
ward of Perseverance,’ emblazoned in 
burning letters on the front of his house. 
But how had the Peace of Paris been re- 
warded ? Let the noble lord look at the 
glittering star which shone upon his 
breast, and he would know at least how 
he had been rewarded for that peace. 
With respect to the other rewards which 
that peace had procured, one of them 
now appeared to be the escape of that 
man from the island of Elba, whose pre- 
sence in France threatened to deluge 
Europe again with blood; nor, as it ap- 
peared, had any adequate instructions 
been given to prevent his escape. A gal- 
lant officer, indeed, was permitted to risk 
the probability of involving Europe in 
war, if he chose to act upon his own re- 
sponsibility ; but no positive, no precise 
instructions were given, though a sort of 
understanding, it was said, existed with 
the admiral. There certainly appeared 


to be an understanding in the admiral, 


and he wished there had been as much in 
the noble lords. He would not detain the 
House any longer, as he could not enter 
upon a variety of arguments which 
pressed upon him, without weakening the 
speech of his noble relative; and he 
should therefore sit down, in the confident 
hope that the motion of the noble mar- 
quis would be agreed to, 

The Earl of Aberdeen said that he was 
chiefly anxious to correct some miscon- 
ceptions which seemed to exist with re- 
spect to the condition of Buonaparté, at 
the time he was at Fontainbleau. From 
the concurrent testimony of all who were 
on the spot, and in a condition to form an 
accurate judgment, it was ascertained that 
if by any movement of the Allies on the 
corps of Buonaparté that body should be 
annihilated, and he himself, perhaps, de- 
stroyed also, the French army were so 
anxious about his fate, that the war would 
not then have been terminated; on the 
contrary, it was expected they would 
have rallied round his marshals and pro- 
tracted the contest to an indefinite period. 
It was from that view, and from a desire 
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that the army might be transferred to the 
legitimate dynasty in a state of mind that 
would secure their services, that the ar- 
rangements at Fontainbleau were entered 
into; and he, for one, certainly never did 
expect, after the unanimous acts of ad- 
herence, and the protestations of fidelity 
proffered by that army to Louis 158, that 
they would have violated them so soon ; 
in fact, he thought better of human na- 
ture than to suppose such baseness pos- 
sible. The noble earl then. vindicated 
the conduct of lord Castlereagh from the 
imputations of lord Grenville, and con- 
tended, that he had not only hastened to 
Paris with all possible expedition, but 
that when he arrived he did all in his 
power to prevent the Treaty from being 
concluded, and at last modified it as far as 
it was practicable under existing circum- 
stances. The Treaty itself was concluded 
under the pressure of difficulties: every 
moment was precious; and the chiefs of 
the army could not answer for their troops 
an hour, unless some such arrangement 
was determined on. 

Earl Grey said, that it was not his in- 
tention, after the length to which the de- 
bate had gone, to have offered his senti- 
ments at all, had it not been for some most 
extraordinary things which had fallen from 
two noble lords opposite. It was impos- 
sible, however, to let those observations 
pass without some short notice. A noble 
earl (Liverpool) had told them, that not- 
withstanding the triumphant march of the 
Allies into Paris—notwithstanding the glo- 
rious successes which had led to that 
catastrophe—notwithstanding the proud 
hopes which were justly founded upon 
those successes—the Allies were, com- 
pelled, as a matter of necessity, to submit 
to arrangements which, in their conse- 
quences, as they now developed them- 
selves, menaced Europe with new dan- 
gers; and those were among the first 
fruits of that great and glorious success 
which had crowned the efforts of this 
country, for the maintenance of its own 
independence and the safety of the world. 
And how had that necessity been pro- 
duced? Why, according to the testimony 
of the noble earl who spoke last, it existed 
in the Allies being compelled to treat 
with a person who at that moment was in 
situation of such despair, discomfiture, and 
dejection, at Fontainbleau—so weak, so 
desperate, that by a movement of the 
combined troops his army would have 
been destroyed, and its leader annihilated. 
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That was the declaration of a person who 
was himself on the spot, and had the 
means of knowing what he affirmed; and 
if that was compared with the statement 
of the noble lord who described the situa- 
tion of Buonaparté to be so formidable 
that he could have protracted the war, it 
would be confessed that some new lights 
of policy were breaking upon them with 
respect to that transaction. It appeared 
that the Treaty of Fontainbleau had been 
concluded, not from any fear of the re- 
sistance which Buonaparté was in a con- 
dition to offer, but from the desire of trans- 
ferring to the King of France that army 
which he commanded, in a good temper; 
or, to use the words of the noble lord 
(Castlereagh), who wrote with the same 
elegance and precision that he spoke, 
‘* to pass that army over to the King ina 
state to be made use of.” With regard 
to the escape of Buonaparté from Elba, he 
thought there was a great degree of cul- 
pable negligence in our Government. The 
danger of such an escape required no 
extraordinary foresight to anticipate ; and 
yet, because it was impossible so_her- 
metically to seal that island as to preclude 
all possibility of escape—because the 

could not “ make assurance double sure,” 
—because, in fact, every thing could not 
be done, the noble lord at the head of the 
Admiralty, and his colleagues, seemed to 
think, therefore, that they were released 
from the obligation of making any pro- 
Visions against such an event, Consider- 
ing the character of the person who had 
been placed in the Isle of Elba, consider- 
ing the means which he possessed, and 
considering the views which had been 
imputed to him, was it or was it not to be 
expected, that he would make a descent 
on France or Italy? Why, then, had not 
provision been made against such an 
event?) Why had not the British Admiral 
on that station been directed, if he met 
Buonaparté in his corvette, armed, and 
prepared for hostility, to detain him, and 
prevent him from executing his purpose ? 
If he could collect any thing from the 
noble viscount (and he confessed that not 
much of the noble viscount’s speech was 
to him intelligible) it was, that not a word 
of instruction had been given either to the 
admiral, or to the subordinate naval offi- 
cers. All the noble viscount had said 
was, that admiral Hallowell—a name 
which it was impossible to pronounce 
without respect, as that of an individual 
universally honoured, not merely for the 
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way in which he discharged the duties of 
a seaman, but also for the manner in which 
he fulfilled the more extensive obligations 
of a man and a citizen—that admiral Hal- 
lowell had expressed his determination, if 
he should find Buonaparté engaged in 
any attempt to land hostilely on the con- 
tinental shores, on his own discretion to 
detain him and prevent him from exe- 
cuting his purpose. A most proper de- 
termination. But how did it come to the 
knowledge of the noble viscount? Was it 
by accident, or did it proceed from ad- 
miral Hallowell himself, as the precursor 
of a request to be instructed on the sub- 
ject by the Admiralty, or at least to inti- 
mate to the Admiralty the expediency of 
instructing his successor with respect to 
it? Having, in whatever way, obtained a 
knowledge of this determination of ad- 
miral Hallowell, ought it not to have 
served as a hint to the Admiralty to give 
those instructions to his successor, which 
the resolution adopted by the gallant ad- 
miral proved to be absolutely necessary ? 
Such appeared to him to be the breach of 
duty on the part of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters on this occasion, that if Parliament 
and the country expressed a disposition 
to leave power in such hands, they must 
not be surprised at any future mischauces 
that might occur. A great danger had 
existed, against which it had been the 
duty of ministers to provide. ‘The motion 
for their lordships’ decision was, to call 
on ministers for the steps they had taken 
in the discharge of that duty. ‘To that 
motion their lordships must accede, un- 
less they were absolutely indifferent to 
the manner in which the affairs of the 
nation were administered. For his own 
part, be never gave a vote with more 
complete satisfaction, and with a more 
thorough conviction of doing his public 
duty, than he should feel that night in 
supporting the motion of his noble friend. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire defended 
the conduct of the Admiralty on the oc- 
casion in question. Did any man con- 
ceive that the naval power of France was 
sunk to so low an ebb, that it was impos- 
sible for her to give those instructions to 
her navy which the noble earl called on 
our Government to give to ours? And of 
which of the two nations was it the 
greater interest, as well as the greater 
duty, to prevent the return of Buonaparté 
to the Continent? The object of the late 


war had been two-fold; the one to re- 
move Buonaparté from France, the other 
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to prevent his return to it. As a security 
for the latter, the restoration of the Bour- 
bons was most important. Agreeing with 
the noble marquis who made the motion, 
that it was by a narrow chance that Buona- 
parté fell into the situation, the result of 
which was the loss of his throne, he thence 
contended, that the best course which this 
country could have pursued was to accede 
(as we had acceded) to the Treaty made 
with Buonaparté Their lordships had that 
night been told that all the blood and 
treasure which had been expended during 
the late war, had been wasted in vain. 
This he absolutely denied. We had ac- 
complished that which was of the utmost 
importance to Europe. Had the opinions 
of the noble lords opposite indeed been 
Jistened to, the efforts made by this coun- 
try in Spain would have been omitted, 
and instead of discussing the merits of 
such a Treaty as that of Fontainbleau, we 
should have had very different subjects 
for consideration, with Buonaparté in pos- 
session of the whole continent of Europe. 

The Earl of Rosslyn reprobated the 
neglect of his Majesty’s ministers to pro- 
vide some means against the return to the 
continent of a person whom they them- 
selves characterised as the greatest enemy 
of the peace of the world. A small force 
wop!d have been sufficient for that pur- 
pose; forthe question had not been ar- 
gued fairly. It was a very different 
operation to prevent an individual from 
crossing over in an open boat, and to 
prevent the passage of an armed expedi- 
tion. Nothing could be more futile than 
the attempt made by the noble earl who 
had just spoken, to justify the conduct of 
the British Government, by asserting that 
that of France was as much or more inte- 
rested in the subject. Whether the Bour- 
bons had the same means and the same 
facilities as ourselves, was not the ques- 
tion. Our Government had a distinct 
daty to perform; they neglected it, and 
if their lordships refused to call for the 
papers moved for by his noble friend, 
oy wou'd, in his opinion, abandon their 

uty. 

Their lordships then divided :—Con- 
tents, 21; Not-Contents 53: Majority, 
32. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 12. 


Scotcu Jury Triat Mr. W. 
Dundas moved the order of the day for 
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the House resolving into a committee on 
the Bill for extending the Trial by Jury 
to civil causes in Scotland. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he did not rise 
to oppose the progress of this Bill. He 
thought, on the contrary, that it was a 
Bill which would confer the most impor- 
tant benefits on Scotland. He could by 
no means consider it as a mere experi- 
ment, but as an immediate remedy fora 
great practical evil. From his own ex- 
perience in appeal causes from Scotland, 
he knew that the greater part of them 
turned upon mere matters of fact. The 
mode of trying these questions now in 
Scotland was enormously expensive as well 
as dilatory. A case which in England 
might be disposed of by a jury five or six 
weeks after the action was brought, was 
often pending in Scotland for seven or 
eight years. There was another great 
advantage, in the trial by jury, that the 
countenance, the deportment, and tone of 
voice of the witness, was a sort of living 
commentary on the value of his testimony. 
This was an advantage that trials taken 
upon written depositions could not have. 
He certainly valued highly the conscien- 
tious scruples of those petitioners, who 
supposed, that after taking the juror’s 
oath, they could not give up their opinion 
to their fellow jurors, so as to agree upon 
a verdict. In this country, however, 
where the trial by jury had existed for 
many centuries, a man would be supposed 
to have a very perverted understanding, 
if he could imagine that, after having ad- 
vanced all the arguinents he could in sup- 
port of his impressions, he would be per- 
jured in finally acquiescing with the opi- 
nions of the majority, and finding a ver- 
dict accordingly. He must also observe 
that he thought this Bill might be a pre- 
cedent for important amelioration wm a 
part of the English law. In our Eccle- 
siastical courts, the proceedings (which 
also went on written depositions) were 
enormously expensive and dilatory. He 
hoped that when the attention of the 
House was called to the advantages of 
trial by jury in Scotland, they would also 
see the propriety of a similar mode of 
trial in many of the cases before our Ec- 
clesiastical courts. 

Mr. W. Dundas fully agreed with the 
hon. and learned gentleman in his remarks 
on the great importance of this Bill, and 
declared that he had no wish to precipi- 
tate it through the House; on the con- 
trary, he was desirous of paying every at= 
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tention to the prejudices of the Scotch 
nation upon the subject. These preju- 
dices, however, he hoped would in the 
end be removed, and the beneficial objects 
of the Bill universally admitted. 

The House then went into the com- 
mittee. To the first five clauses no ob- 
jection was made. To the sixth clause 

Mr. W. Dundas proposed an amend- 
ment, the object of which was to provide, 
that after the death of tre commissioners 
which should be first appointed to pre- 
side in the Jury Court (one of whom, for 
the sake of setting the machine going, it 
was intended should be English), all the 
commissioners should be appointed from 
among Scotch barristers. This arrange- 
ment, he thought, would in a great mea- 
sure remove the jealousy which was at 
present felt by persons in Scotland to- 
wards this measure. 

Mr. Abercrombie disapproved of this 
amendment. He paid a high compliment 
to the talents and fitness of the gentleman 
whom he understood now to be appointed 
(Mr. Adam), and considered it as one of 
the most important parts of the Bill, that 
there should be some one commissioner at 
least, well acquainted with the rules of 
evidence in this country, upon trials by 
jury. He thought it too much to tie up 
the hands of the executive power from 
appointing any such person, in case of 
the death of the gentleman now appointed. 

Mr. Horner supported the amendment. 
He thought that a mere English barrister 
would be no more competent to try causes 
according to the law of Scotland, than a 
barrister who had only practised in Scot- 
land, would be to sit at Guildhall and try 
cases according to the law of England. 
He conceived that the law of evidence in 
Scotland would be improved by the trial 
by jury; but it must be, after all, by the 
Scotch law of evidence, and not by the 
English law, that those trials must be de- 
cided. If there was any attempt to trans- 
plant at once the English law of evidence 
into Scotland, he was sure that it would 
fail. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland cordially 
approved of the measure, and thought the 
ainendment judiciously introduced. 

Mr. Croker also spoke in favour of the 
amendment, and fully acceded to the 
propriety of the commissioners in question 
being confined to the Scotch bar. The 
ainendment was then agreed to, and the 
clause adopted. Several new clauses 
were then proposed, among which was 
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one, providing, that when a jury did not 
agree in twelve hours, they should be dis- 
missed, and a new trial granted. This 
latter clause excited some discussion, in 
which Mr. Wilberforce, lord A. Hamilton, 
sir James Mackintosh, Mr. C. Grant, Mr. 
Elliot, Mr. J. P. Grant, lord Binning, sir 
5. Romilly, sir H. Montgomery, and the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, took part. It 


was finally agreed to, and the House re- 
sumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 13. 


Overture oF Peace rrom Buona- 
PARTE.) ‘lhe Duke of Norfolk asked, 
whether any formal overture from Napo- 
leon Buonaparté, since his return to the 
government of France, had been received 
by his Majesty’s ministers. 

‘The Earl of Liverpool replied, that an 
overture had been received by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government from the quarter al- 
luded to, and that it had been transmitted 
to Vienna. 

The Duke of Norfolk inquired, whether 
the noble earl had any objection to lay a 
copy of this overture before the House ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that it would 
be impossible, under present circum- 
stances, to disclose the terms of this over- 
ture. 

The Duke of Norfolk expressed a wish 
to know, whether it was in the contempla- 
tion of the noble secretary to communi- 
cate this overture to the House ? 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s ministers fully 
to inform the House in due time of any 
communication which might take place 
between the present Government of France 
and the Government of this country. 

The Marquis of Douglas asked, whe- 
ther ministers had made any and what 
communication to the present ruler of 
France, in consequence of this overture ? 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that he 
had already stated, that the overture from 
France had been transmitted to Vienna ; 
adding, that no communication had been 
made by our Government to Buonaparté. 


The Marquis of Buckingham, adverting 
to the papers laid on the table respecting 
Genoa, in consequence of the address 
voted before the recess, gave notice of his 
intention to call the attention of the 
House to the subject of these papers on 
Tuesday se’nnight, and, if possible, to 
persuade their lordships to accede to a 
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resolution grounded upon them. ‘The 
Lords were ordered to be summoned on 
this occasion. 


Motion RESPECTING THE NEGOCIATION 
For Peace with America.] Marquis 
Wellesley rose, pursuant to notice, to lay 
before their lordships the grounds of his 
motion relative to the manner in which 
the late negociation with America had 
been conducted. The war with America 
he had considered as almost one of the 
most calamitous events that could befall 
this country; and when that event did 
unhappily take place, we had at least one 
consolation, that the aggression which led 
to it was theirs and not ours; but we had 
only that one consolation. It was a war 
in which little glory could be acquired 
by success, in which success itself must be 
mixed with feelings which would embitter 
any glory that could be derived from it, 
and in which the smallest defeat would be 
attended with a disgrace infinitely dispro- 
portionate to the highest advantages that 
could be expected from such a contest. 
Engaged in such a war, what was the 
plain and clear course and policy to 
be pursued by the Government of this 
country? ‘To be ready to seize every op- 
portunity to put an end to it,--not to omit 
even the smallest occasion of bringing 
about an amicable discussion to allay that 
feeling of irritation in which the war had 
originated. Even supposing the war had 
been attended with the greatest success 
on our part, he could not conceive one 
object which Great Britain could have, 
except that of putting an end toit. Fatally 
deluded as ministers had been by the ap- 
pearance of affairs in Europe, which in- 
duced them to change the ground which 
they had originally taken, and to rest upon 
a point which had never before been 
brought into the discussion—for that such 
was the delusion under which they acted, 
he was convinced-—-the question now came 
to be, what was the course which our mi- 
nisters ought to have taken? They ought 
not to have been deluded by the fatal 
error that their success against one power 
ought to be turned against another—by 
the fatal error, that instead of immediately 
and magnanimously making use of that 
success as the means of bringing about an 
amicable adjustment of differences with 
America, they ought to consider it as a 
ground of rising in their demands and 
urging undue pretensions. The only use 
of the greatest success in the case of 
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America would be to enforce such de- 
mands as were fair and moderate. No- 
thing could be more erroneous than that 
policy which would turn America from 
views of internal improvement, of com- 
merce, of civilization, and from that line 
of pursuits which enabled us, with respect 
to that country, to give full scope to those 
great principles of political economy by 
which the intercourse of the world would 
be most beneficially regulated, It was 
the clear and manifest interest of both 
parties to cultivate that amicable connec- 
tion resting on these solid principles which 
rendered the mutual advantage so im- 
portant. The eflect of war was to turn 
them from these views of peace and in- 
ternal improvement, to views of a far dif- 
ferent and less beneficial nature. A state 
of war would naturally lead that rising 
community to look to the formation of a 
great military and even a naval power, to 
be turned against the parent from which 
that community issued. After a long 
continued war, peace would leave us in a 
condition, with respect to that country, 
very different from that in which we be- 
fore stood ; for if America did become a 
great military power, she would mix her- 
self with the disputes and arrangements of 
all the civilized world, and this country 
would find a rival springing up in that 
people which had issued from its bosom. 
The pursuits of commerce and peace, and 
internal improvement, might be then but 
secondary concerns ; and the great object 
would be to cultivate and establish a great 
military and naval power to act even on 
our frontiers, as they had in fact done by 
their naval exertions on the lakes, about 
which we had heard so much. This was 
the view in which our ministers ought to 
have considered the subject. ‘The great 
fundamental principle on which they 
should have acted, was to turn America 
from this fatal policy, as adverse to the 
real interests of America as to those of 
this country; and to neglect no opportu- 
nity of bringing the fatal contest into 
which we had been unfortunately driven 
to an amicable conclusion. He assured 
the noble earl (Liverpool) it would give 
him great satisfaction if he could approve 
of the manner in which the ministers had 
carried on the war, or the principles upon 
which they appeared to have conducted 
the negociation. It was not on this day 


that he need argue, that peace, merely as 
such, could not be considered as a subject 
or ground of solid satisfaction, It was the 
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situation in which peace ought to place us, 
that formed the only solid ground of satis- 
faction, This principle had been amply 
recognized and acted upon by this country 
with respect to other quarters. Peace— 
mere peace—had been offered, but re- 
jected by their lordships and the nation. 
It was not, therefore, the mere circum- 
stance that peace had been concluded—it 
was not the mere words or aspect of the 
Treaty that ought to decide their lordships 


to approve of it, if it could be shown from | 


information and documents indisputable 
that the peace had been concluded under 
circumstances in which neither honour 
nor security had been provided for, 

In discussing this question, their lord- 
ships had to consider what had been done 
to bring the war to a termination. It 
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as in any question whatever, the Emperor 
of Russia though not accepted as a me- 
diator, was to’ be the arbitrator. With 
respect to the Emperor of Russia, how- 
ever, there was no character existing at 
the present day, no character recorded in 
history, which more commanded his re- 
spect, his admiration, and, as far as the 
expression might be used as to the sove- 
reign of another country, his affection, 
than that great monarch: but he rather 
imagined that the mediation was refused, 
because at that moment a notion had 
, arisen somewhere, that as America had 
been the aggressor, the contest ought not 
jt be brought to a close without some 
| measure of revenge, without some punish- 
ment for her indiscretion—than which a 
|more unwise and destructive sentiment 


would be recollected, that soon after the | could not be conceived. After the refusal 
war broke out, two propositions were | of the mediation of the Emperor of Russia, 
made for an armistice, and a discussion of | a proposal was made for a direct nego- 


the points in dispute in the mean time. 
He did not blame ministers for their con- 
duct on that occasion, being perhaps of 
opinion, that the carrying on negociations 
for peace during an armistice was gene- 
rally an imprudent course of proceeding; 
but he only wished to call their lordships 
attention to this fact,—-that at that time 
there was no expression of the slightest 
desire to alter the grounds of dispute ; and 
‘hat with respect to the impressment of 
seamen, a wish was expressed to come to 
a full and fair discussion, in order, if pos- 
sible, to form some amicable arrangement 
on that difficult and arduous subject. ‘The 
next point to be considered in the view 
of the question which he had stated, was 
the proposed mediation of Russia, and he 
had never yet been able to discover why 
that mediation had not been accepted. 


Their lordships were aware that the busi- | 


ness of a mediator was merely to bring 
the parties together for the purpose of 
amicable discussion. The business of an 
arbitrator was no doubt different, and per- 
haps with respect to our maritime rights, 
the Emperor of Russia might not have 


we had been disposed to admit of any 
arbitration on that head; for, essential as 
these rights were to this country, yet they 
were not perhaps more popular with some 
nations in Europe than they were on the 
other side of the Atantic. But the Em- 
peror of Russia’s mediation was not ac- 
cepted. Yet at last, in a question about 
territory, in which the dignity and honour 
of a country might be as much involved 


ciation. ‘To that proposal, he had no ob- 
jection; it was in every respect proper, if 
it was right to have rejected the ofler in 
‘the first instance. But after this proposal 
was accepted, what was done? The Ame- 
rican commissioners arrived at Gotten- 
burgh, from whence they proceeded to 
‘Ghent two months before our commis- 
|sioners were sent to meet them, He 
/ would allow that, in ordinary cases, this 
‘would be a matier of little importance ; 
but in the teeth of a war, and of a war so 
conducted, who could undertake to cal- 
| culate the consequences that might ensue? 
It had been said that the transaction at 
| Washington could not have been pre- 
' vented even if peace had been made on 
‘ the first day the commissioners met ; but 
‘might it not have been prevented if they 
_had met before ? 
| He would now call the attention of the 
| House to the state of Europe at that time. 
| A series of glorious successes had attended 
‘the arms of his Majesty and of the Allies. 
| We had conclud«d peace at Paris; and 
long before that event it appeared not to 


| be doubted, that the result must be fa- 
been the most proper arbitrator, supposing | 


vourable to the objects for which we 
contending. ‘This country might 
then have met America with a great artil- 
‘lery of character, and then was the time 
'to have come forward with powerful 
strength and moderate demands. But 


instead of taking any advantage of the 
situation in which we stood, we sent a 
paltry force of nine thousand men from 
Bourdeavx, and by an expedient the most 
, prepostcrous, endeavoured to supply the 
\ 
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want of military strength, by the force and 
magnitude of our diplomatic demands. 
He would contend that the instructions 
sent by the American government to its 
commissioners, were such as to admit of 
peace. On one branch, it was true, they 
had no instructions. They were not au- 
thorized to cede territory or to negociate 
Indian pacification. They thought it could 
never have entered the heads of the nego- 
ciators at Ghent to have made the first 
demand, or to have introduced the second, 
in the way in which it was introduced, 
under an idea of altering the relations 
of the Indians towards the American 
States. This was the undoubted reason 
why they had no instructions upon these 
points. There was an extraordinary fact 
connected with this subject, that was 
amusing, if one could be amused in con- 
templating those transactions—that while 
our negociations for the peace and inde- 
pendence of the Indian nations were going 
on, a peace was actually concluded by 
Mr. Madison with many of them, one of 
the terms of which was, that they should 
enter again under the protection of the 
United States. The noble earl opposite 
(Liverpool) appeared by his gestures to 
contradict what he had said, but he spoke 
on the authority of the existing docu- 
ments, In this manner the negociation 
commenced. Our first proposition was 
one that never was before suggested, with 
a view to peace or war, or even as a matter 
of speculation and argument. We de- 
manded a cession of territory, on the 
ground that it formed the natural limit of 
Canada. This territory included the whole 
of the Lakes, and a large strip of ground 
on the other side. It was accompanied 
with a further condition, that they should 
build no fortresses on the banks of the 
lakes, nor adopt those measures which 
were necessary to protect their commerce 
against the Indians. On the subject of 
natural limits, he could not help amusing 
himself with inquiring from whence the 
doctrine had issued. He remembered it 
was once introduced by the famous Mr. 
Anacharsis Clootz, the orator of the 
human race, whoin a book called ¢« Revo- 
lationary Diplomatics,’ had described the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the 
Rhine, as the natural limits of France. 
He was surprised to find, that after we 
had conquered the French Revolution, and 
carried our arms into Paris, this doctrine 
should be revived by a Secretary of State, 
and applied to America. But was this 
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done in the time of our strength? Was 
the demand insisted on in a commanding 
attitude ? No such thing ; we approached 
in forma pauperis; we laid the British 
crown at the foot of the American Presi- 
dent, and besought that to us, the weaker 
party, he would afford that security which 
we knew to be necessary to defend us 
against his pretensions, And what was 
the security we asked? that he should 
abandon all means of defence. Again, 
when we were asked by the Americans, 
why did we bring forward this demand 
at a moment when we professed to be 
negociating in the spirit of peace? our 
answer was, because your ambition is so 
unbounded. Whatcould be expected after 
this ? We set up monstrous, egregious, and 
unreasonable demands, and justified them 
by the ambition of that party upon whom 
we made them. When the question was 
asked, “Is this a sine gud non?’ the an- 
swer that followed was perhaps the most 
extraordinary that was ever given by a 
set of diplomatists—“ We will not tell you 
whether it is or not—we have already 
given you one sine gud non—and, until 
that is decided, we will not give you any 
information as to another.” Bat this 
point, in whatever way considered, whe- 
ther as a sine qud non or not, was com- 
pletely rejected—no attempt was ulti- 
mately made to insist on it—it formed no 
part of the present ‘Treaty. Now, he 
would ask, was it necessary to insist on 
this point? If it was, what security could 
be found in a Treaty which did not con- 
tain a word on the subject. The ground 
on which you called for it was, not your 
strength but your weakness. You stated 
that a mutual possession of the lakes pro- 
duced additional danger in war, and 
formed a perpetual source of disagree- 
ment in peace, and you insisted on addi- 
tional security—whether as a sine gud non 
or not, the noble marquis did not pretend 
to say, since it was a matter very difficult 
to be unravelled. He had, however, been 
informed, that it never was intended to 
insist on this proposition, as a sine gud non 
—but that it was thought to be a grand 
display of diplomatic address, to demand 
more at first than would ultimately be 
insisted on. In conformity with this prin- 
ciple, the commissioners conceived it to 
be wise and prudent to ask more, in the 
commencement of the negociation, than in 
the Jatter end they conceived it proper to 
adhere to. Amongst some negociators, of 
remote times, this principle was certainly 
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acted on. And, with reference to their 
conduct, the negociation of the present 
Treaty resembled, in a great degree, 
many of the proceedings he had recently 
seen. LTvery precedent was adopted, as if 
it were the oflspring of some sacred doc- 
trine—and, it was here supposed, that if 
persons, at a former period, bad ulti- 
mately taken less than they at first de- 
manded, that, therefore, in all cases, it 
was proper to ask for more than, if re- 
sisted, you would deem it necessary to 
take. But here he would cbserve, that 
insincerity must, generally, be the basis 
of such conduct—that insincerity was un- 
worthy of all public councils—and he 
desired to abjure a participation in any 
such feelings or principles. It was true, 
indeed, that occasions might occur, in 
which it was requisite, while treating, to 
make demands which it was not intended 
to insist upon ;_ but the circumstances in- 
viting this course were of a peculiar na- 
ture, and none but cases of an extraordi- 
nary description could call for or justify it. 
In the case of Great Britain, he contended, 
that should have been stated at first, which 
it was intended to have been abided by 
at last. If ever there was a case, in which 
the system of making a great demand and 
afterwards receding from it was inappli- 
cable to the circumstances under which it 
was resorted to, that case was the present. 
A glorious career of success in war—a 
long series of advantages—these might in- 
duce a nation to look for a peace corre- 
spondent with the exertions that had been 
made, and the successes that had been 
achieved. But even here, it was neither 
just nor wise, to demand that which, ac- 
cording to the law of nations, it was most 
improper to seek. It was not right, under 
any circumstances, to ask for the posses- 
sion of that, which a state must deem es- 
sential to its honour, its security, and its 
independence. On this principle, he ar- 
raigned the demand with respect to the 
military possession of the Jakes, both on 
the ground of policy and of justice. He 
denied that it was necessary for the secu- 
rity of our possessions to demand such a 
concession. He thought the effort to ob- 
tain this boon was made in a manner that 
ought to cover with shame those who 
tolerated it; for the majesty of England 
was placed, as a suppliant, at the foot of 
the President of the United States. And, 


he thought, that those who permitted the 
demands, generally, ought to be punished, 
for countenancing a spirit of aggrandise- 
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ment, against which this country had 
been so long contending. It was, he con- 
ceived, in the highest degree imprudent, 
impolitic, and unwise, to tell America, at 
the outset of the negociations, that if cer- 
tain points were not conceded to us, there 
was no security for our dominions, in that 
quarter of the world. He was astonished 
that America should have been called upon 
to submit to the claim that was made; a 
claim which she could not have recog- 
nised, without degrading her national 
honour, and sacrificing her national inte- 
rests. No country had a right to make 
such a demand on another. 

The next question was that of the India 
boundary—and here it was necessary to 
examine on what ground that question 
rested. By the Treaty of 1783, which 
established the independence of the United 
States, the line of demarcation, between 
the territories of the United States, and 
those of Great Britain, in America, was to 
be drawn through the centre of the lakes 
of the woods, and was to be terminated 
by a line continued from the lakes of the 
woods to the Mississippi. It so happened 
that a line thus drawn would not have 
proceeded due west, as was stipulated— 
but that, to define it, it ought to be drawn 
almost south-east. But the stipulations of 
that Treaty, thus defining the boundary 
of the United States, gave to the new Go- 
vernment the same right and control over 
the various places within the stated boun- 
daries, as had before becn enjoyed by 
Great Britain. Within those boundaries 
many Indian tribes resided ; and it was 
the policy of the United States to encou- 
rage amongst them habits of civilization. 
By the proclamation of his present Ma- 


_jesty, issued in 1763, all private indivi- 


duals were prevented from purchasing 
any of the lands appropriated to the use 
of the Indians. Bat it was provided, that 


if, under any peculiar circumstances, the 


Indians themselves were anxious to dispose 
of those grounds, that they should be pur- 
chased for the Crown. By the Treaty of 
1783, the full rights, formerly possessed 
by the King of Great Britain, over certain 
parts of the American territory, were fully 
and completely vested in the Government 
of the United States. How, then, could 
this Government, with any degree of jus- 
tice, call for a new boundary for the 
Indians, when, in fact, all power and 
control respecting them had been long 
before given up? For he would contend, 
that all the land ceded to the United 
(2 Q) 
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States by the Treaty of 1783, was within 
their sovereignty, as completely as it had 
before been within the sovereignty of the 
King of England. And here he begged 
leave to make one observation, with re- 
spect to the employment of the Indians in 
war. To make them instruments of ven- 
geance, was one of the most dreadful 
systems that ever the spirit of man, directed 
to a mischievous and cruel object, could 
possibly devise. He must suppose it to 
arise from necessity ; but it was a fatal 
necessity. This necessity had already 
awaked the attention of the House ; it had, 
in its earliest state, awaked the eloquent 
indignation of the wisest and most elo- 
quent statesman that ever charmed that 
House,—the great earl of Chatham. The 
noble marquis said, he should have rejoiced 
to have seen the practice at once done 
away. It would have been with him 
almost like a second abolition of the Slave 
Trade. He should have been rejoiced if 
we had closed at once with that proposal 
of the commissioners, never to employ the 
Indians again. But did the noble lord 
forget that this territory which he claimed 
for his independent Indians, was actually 
divided into American states—that it 
actually sent members to Congress—that 
it was pledged for a share of the national 
debt ?—And was it to be expected, that 
they would consent to give a boundary 
thus out of their own bosom, against them- 
selves? But the American Government 
had made frequent treaties with them, 
undoubtedly ; and so had we done; but 
we had not, therefore, relinquished the 
full possession of our sovereignty. The 
fact was, that however the Americans 
might have been disgusted by the de- 
mands of our negociators, the Treaty re- 
stored things to exactly the same state in 
which they were before. He had also to 
notice another most curious intimation on 
our part. Ministers thought proper to 
propose, as it seemed to them desirable to 
maintain the excellent state of society 
which existed among the Indians, that the 
Americans should assent, never to pur- 
chase any lands of their Indians, while 
we did the same with regard to ours: that 
the Indians should only dispose of their 
lands to a third party. Who was this 
third party ? Was it France ? 

All these propositions were said to be 
grounded on the necessity of checking a 
spirit of aggrandisement on the part of 
America: but what were their effects on 
the public mind when they reached Ame- 
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rica? It was well known that there pre- 
vailed among a numerous party in that 
country, a strong sentiment that the war 
with England, if not absolutely unjust in 
its origin, was at least impolitic and unne- 
cessary. The whole nation had also begun 
to feel its disastrous effects, and would 
have hailed with pleasure any really 
pacific proposals ; but when these propo- 
sitions arrived, their tendency was the 
very reverse of accelerating a peace. The 
noble lord had, indeed, blamed the Presi- 
dent for giving them publicity during 
pending negociations ; but the American 
negociators declared in their dispatch, that 
they thought the prospect of peace at an 
end; and he believed that the noble lord, 
who was so niggardly in the production of 
papers, had he been situated as the Presi- 
dent was, would immediately have sub- 
mitted to Parliament such claims of an 
enemy, with the view of arousing any 
flagging spirit of hostility in the country. 
The effect of the proposals was instan- 
taneous in America; the determination to 
resist them was unanimous and strong to a 
degree almost incredible under a govern- 
ment so constituted. They exciteda general 
military spirit; means were adopted for rais- 
ing an eflicientarmy, and attention had been 
paid to the formation of a navy ona regular 
systematic plan, which no man in this 
country could look forward to but with 
the deepest regret. If the proposals were 
urged insincerely, there was no degree of 
criminality too high which did not attach 
to ministers : if they were sincere in their 
apprehensions of American ambition, it 
remained for them to show how the en- 
gagements at last entered into, were either 
honourable or safe. 

The noble marquis next adverted to the 
mode in which the war had been prose- 
cuted. He deeply lamented that it had 
ever been thought right to conduct the 
war on a system of predatory incursion. 
The true way would have been to apply 
the massy strength of this great naval and 
military country on some central point, 
where it might have commanded success, 
instead of producing more irritation. There 
was one point which required illustration, 
and that was the allegation that some of 
our officers had excited the negro slaves of 
Virginia to rise upon their masters. An- 
other point was the fatal transaction at 
Washington. As an attack on a naval 


arsenal and depot of the enemy, the plan 
was wise and conducted with singular 
ability and vigour; but he never could 
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contemplate without pain the destruction 
of buildings entirely devoted to pacific 
purposes, and some of them to those of 
the arts. ‘The defence set up was, that it 
was an act of retaliation; but he must 
condemn the principle. Retaliation was 
of two kinds—defensive or vindictive. 
The former might be employed when 
necessary for self-protection; but the 
latter went to consider vengeance as a 
duty : it was to reverse the Christian prin- 
ciple, and substitute instead of it, that you 
should do unto others as they have done 
unto you. 

But the charge of unbounded ambition 
was brought against America. ‘This was 
discoverable, it was said, in her attacking 
Canada, at the commencement of the war; 
as if, because she gave it out to be a war 
for her maritime rights, she was bound to 
confine it to the ocean, where you were 
strong, and she was weak. America might 
think that the best way of conducting a 
war even for maritime rights, was by 
attacking Canada, where ministers had 
confessed that we were weak. But the 
American Government never made Canada 
a point in the neyociation, and nothing 
could be drawn from the proclamation of 
an invading general, which he believed 
was afterwards disowned by his govern- 
ment. Another charge was, that she 
manifested an encroaching spirit, against 
which it was necessary to guard, by her 
acquisition of Louisiana, an event that took 
place not less than 1! years ago. That 
transaction simply originated in this, —that 
in Consequence of the transfer of Louisiana 
to France by the Spanish Government, the 
Americans were dreadfully alarmed lest 
they should bave Buonaparté and the 
French as a perpetual blister on their 
backs. Their alarm was not without 
reason; for no sooner had Buonaparté 
obtained the transfer, than be refused to 
the Americans their depot at New 
Orleans, which was absolutely essential to 
the whole of their north-western trade. 
Thus actuated, they eagerly purchased 
Louisiana; but so little was their purchase 
considered a ground of jealousy at the 
time, that our minister, in a letter to Mr. 
Rufus King, the then American ambas- 
sador in this country, congratulated bim 
on the acquisition, as favourable to the 
interests of both countries. It was there- 


fore most extraordinary, that the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana should now be set for- 
ward as an outrageous act of aggrandise- 
baent. But it was said, that the protest of 
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Spain against its occupation had been stu- 
diously concealed. That protest, however, 
certainly was withdrawn; at least it was 
so stated in a speech of the American Pre- 
sident to Congress in 1804. But supposing 
the whole allegation true, was it wise or 
prudent to bring it forward now, when the 
measure had been acquiesced in for the 
last eleven years? The next ground of 
charge was the question of West Florida. 
Daring the progress of the Spanish revolu- 
tion, Florida was divided into various fac- 
tions struggling for the supremacy. The 
American Government interfered, impro- 
perly, he thought, and occupied the pro- 
vince, on the ground that it was necessary 
to prevent it from falling into hands that 
might be dangerous as neighbours. The 
declared at the same time that they had 
no intention of permanent occupancy. 
We ourselves bad recently done the very 
same thing, by occupying a part of West 
Florida, for the purpose of making war 
on the United States. Was this temporary 
occupation to be held as a proof of our 
desire of aggrandisement? Could any im- 
prudence be so monstrous, as during a 
negociation to produce such articles of 
charge as these were? The last ground on 
which the charge of ambition was founded, 
was the spirit of encroachment the Ame- 
ricans had displayed in purchasing Indian 
lands. But this was the system of extend- 
ing their cultivation which the Americans 
had always pursued, and this was the 
system which we ourselves pursued in 
Canada. 

The noble marquis next proceeded to 
make a variety of remarks on the nego- 
ciations respecting the boundaries on the 
Canada line. He observed, that in his 
opinion, the American commissioners had 
shown the most astonishing superiority 
over the British, during the whole of the 
correspondence. ‘The noble earl opposite 
probably felt sore at this observation ; as he 
(lord W.) had littie doubt that the British 
papers were communicated from tae com- 
mon fund of ministers im this country. 
The results of the prolonged negociation 
had been dreadful ; and when the Treaty 
itself appeared, it contained really nothing 
but the cessation of hostilities. No one 
point had been settled. Having considered 
what the Treaty did include, he should 
now advert to what it did not include. It 
described no boundary line from Lake: 
Superior to the Mississippi; it stipulated 
for no direct communication between 
Halifax and Quebec ; the islands of Passae 
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maquoddy were to be the subject of no 
discretion at all, and they were referred to 
the arbitration of the emperor of Russia. 
Above all, it contained not one word re- 
specting the origina! causes of the war, or 
the maritime rights incontention between 
the two countries. He knew that by some 
this omission had been called an effort of 
extraordinary wisdom ; and it was thought 
much wiser to leave those rights upon the 
general principles of public law. The 
American commissioners had offered us a 
peace which should include the pacifica- 
tion of the Indies, and proposed to open 
an amicable negociation for the purpose 
of forming such an arrangement as should 
protect us from the miseries of an Ame- 
rican war, in the event of a renewal of 
our war with other Powers. The time that 
should have been spent in discussing these 
important rights, had been squandered in 
bandying about imputations of a desire of 
personal aggrandisement. The question, 
because it was intricate, was not insoluble, 
or incapable of adjustment, or to be fled 
from. It seemed to be the principle of 
the ministers of this day, that because 
questions required great application, and 
zeal, and vigeur, and diligence, they were 
to be shrunk from. To leave such a ques- 
tion as this to the decision of public law, 
was to leave it to the appeal of the sword. 
If there were no other reason for the pre- 
sent motion, he trusted their lordships 
would support it, in order to have this 
question set at rest. He had never heard 
that America disputed his Majesty’s mari- 
time rights [‘ Yes,” from the Ministry.] 
He understood that she only asserted the 
extreme difficulty of applying them to the 
relative situation of their ships and rights. 
If they did dispute the right in ques- 
tion, did ministers hope by leaving it 


untouched to prevent war? There was no | 


question but in that case we should very 
soon be at war about it. It was, therefore, 


that he thought the treaty defective : | 


whatever of substance it contained might 
have been arranged in less time, and there 
had been time enough to put these impor- 
tant subjects into some shape. 

The noble marquis only required the 
House to say whether he had not laid before 
their lordships sufficient grounds to war- 
rant them in desiring to have the papers 
produced, to enable them to exercise their 
own judgment on the case, and give such. 
counsel to the Prince Regent as should 
seem to them best founded in justice and 
policy. He had argued this case as if it 
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were above the rule of precedent, and he 
wished to keep it so: it had so peculiar a 
character, that no established rule could 
be applied to it; for where, he would ask, 
was the treaty ever before seen which 
contained no article whatever upon the 
point which had been first insisted on, and 
which was so well put in the Prince Re- 
gent’s first declaration of the grounds of 
war?—a state paper which he felt happy 
to compliment for ability and justice—Tbe 
Treaty contained nothing of the points 


‘then insisted upon, nor did it even refer to 


the original causes of war. If the ques- 
tion of precedent were argued on the 


other side, he was prepared with very 


excellent precedents for his motion for 
granting papers after the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace, of which the circum- 
stances were as nearly similar to the pre- 
sent as possible. ‘There was one more 
ground on which the present motion would 
be irresistible. Although there might be 
many cases, in which, atter the conclusion 
of peace, the particulars of the negocia- 
tion had better be concealed under the 
mysterious veil of diplomacy, yet much 
of the correspondence on this ‘lreaty bad 
already been before America, and had 
there the effect of healing divisions among 
the provinces, of actually changing the 
character of the Government from com- 
mercial to military, and of disposing the 
nation to make the greatest exertions for 
the purpose of raising a tremendous navy. 
It was, therefore, important for us to show 
to the American Government the mode- 
ration of our views and the justice of our 
intentions towards her, and that our object 
was to rest our connexion upon the founs 
dation of reciprocal confidence. ‘Lue 
noble marquis concluded by moving, 
«“ That an humble Address be pres: uted 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
praying that he will be graciously jieased 
to give directions, that there be laud ctore 
the House, Copies or Extracts of ne Cor 
respondence which took place betwcen his 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries anu rir Ple- 
nipotentiaries of the United Sates of 
America, relative to the late Negociations 
for Peace.” 

Earl Bathurst said, that the noble mar- 
quis had stated that there was a precedent 
for the motion which he tac just subunit- 
ted to the House; but unal be hed in- 
formed the House wha: that precedent 
was, it would be impessibie for their lord 
ships to decide whether st bore upon the 
present case or not. From the present 
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view which he entertained of the noble 
marquis’s motion, he considered it one of 
a most extraordinary nature indeed. If 
he understood any thing of the practice 
that had hitherto been adopted by nations 
at the conclusion of a negociation for 
peace, he believed it had been inva- 
riably understood, that the correspon- 
dence which bad taken place during that 
negociation, should not subsequently be 
made a matter of public discussion. It 
was well known that the practice of pub- 
lishing public correspondence with foreign 
powers, which did exist, created great and 
grievous difficulties. In negociations for 
peace it would be productive of this in- 


jury, that ministers would not be as open 
and frank as they could wish to be, from | 
an apprehension that what they said would | 
All negocia- | 


be afterwards published. 
tions, indeed, with foreign powers should 


be conducted with the greatest delicacy. 


But in what condition would be the fto- 
reign minister who should be liable to 
have his correspondence published? From 


the moment of his making a demand he_ 


could not recede from it; for it would 
afterwards become matter of publicity 
that he had so made it. It was well 


known that pride was the great obstacle. 


to all peace-making; and if ever a mi- 
nister were to wave a point of pride, it 
would become matter of publicity that he 
had done so, whatever good reasons he 
might have for so doing. This was not 
the only objection to the publication of 
such correspondence ; it would tend to 
revive that animosity which it was the 
very object of peace to bury in oblivion. 
‘The noble earl said, he was almost 
afraid to enter into the discussion of the 


many points of the noble marquis’s speech; | 


for such discussion would require him to 
solve many questions which he should 
heartily wish not to touch. 
that command of language which would 
be desirable in such a case; and if any 
expression he might make use of should 
tend to irritate, he entreated that it might 
not be considered as coming from any 
thing ‘like a disposition to look back to 
past animosities. He knew that there had 
been a good deal of rancour in the feel- 
ings both eof America and England; and 
that even afier the negociation of peace, 
such feelings might be alive to every 
irritation, He should not enter into the 


question which had been raised by the 
noble marquis, whether war with the 
United States was not one of the greatest 
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calamities which could befall us? He 
agreed it was a great calamity, and for 
that reason he lamented the necessity of 
entering into the present discussion, as he 
should be sorry that future misunder- 
standing should take place. The noble 
marquis had stated, that it was the bounden 
duty of ministers to embrace the earliest 
Opportunity of putting an honourable ter- 
mination to the American war; and had 
adverted to the armistice at the com- 
mencement of it. He could not collect 
whether he objected to that armistice. It 
| would be remembered, that the American 
declaration of war arrived here soon after 
the repeal of our Orders in Council ; and 
this arrival happening before the news of 
such repeal could reach America, our 
Government expressed their readiness to 
consent to an armistice, thinking that the 
repeal, when known, would alter the dis- 
position of America. With this view, our 
Government gave directions to the ad- 
mirals on the American station, that if 
the American Government should show 
any disposition to consent to the armis- 
tice, they should declare that such was 
our disposition. They declared their 
_ willingness to such consent, and conveyed 
it to the Admiral on the coast, but only 
gave it on condition that we should sus- 
pend our practice of searching their ships 
‘for English seamen, and leave that to be 
settled by after-negociation. They would 
come to no agreement with us, unless we 
either made a declaration of our abandon- 
ing this right, or consented to a suspension 
of the practice for a specific time. To 
| either of these we objected, and war was 
, the consequence. It was next proposed 
| to us to negociate, this right through the 
medium of the Emperor of Russia; but we 
objected to the interference of any foreign 
power on this subject; not from any dis- 
trust of the Emperor of Russia, but from 
an impression, that where our maritime 
| rights were in question, it was not proper 
'to consent to the interference of any 
| foreign power whatever. But at the very 
time when we communicated to the Ame- 
rican Government that this proposed me- 
diation was not accepted by us, we ac- 
companied that communication with a 
declaration that we were ready to treat 
directly with them. 

The noble marquis had no objection to 
the mediation of the Emperor of Russia, 
since he could have no desire upon the 
subject one way or the other, and thought 
the American instructions couched in such 
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moderate language that they might have 
been followed by a successful negociation, 
He would state what those instructions 
were: this was the more necessary, be- 
cause the instructions to the commissioners 
at Ghent referred to them, and could not 
be understood without them. They first 
demanded that the flag should protect 
the crew—in other words, that we should 
not have the right of searching for Bri- 
tish seamen; and required us either to 
declare we had abandoned this right, or to 
suspend the practice for a given period: 
unless one of these two measures were 
adopted, they would come to no conclu- 
sion. They next demanded a definition 
of the right of blockade. Thirdly, some 
complete arrangement as to their right of 
carrying on trade with the colonies of a 
parent belligerent state during war, al- 
though in time of peace they had been 
excluded from sich trade ;_ in other words, 
what they called the rule of trade in 1756. 
They next demanded their right, as neu- 
trals, to trade with the ports of bellige- 
rents—in other words, to the coasting 
trade; and lastly, they asked for indem- 
nity for losses—among others, that we 
should pay them forall vessels condemned 
under our Orders in Council, calling 
upon us thereby to acknowledge our in- 
justice in the most disgraceful shape of 
a fine. ‘This was in April, and in June 
following another instruction was added. 
Having before instructed their commis- 
isoners to make all these demands, they 
concluded, that if the first should be con- 
ceded, they needed not to insist upon the 
other—a most unheard-of measure, to make 
any demand which was not intended to 
be abided by as an ultimatum! This fur- 
ther instruction said, that notwithstanding 
the repeal of our Orders in Council, it 
was essentially necessary that the defini- 
tion of blockade should still be required ; 
and proposed, that the controversy should 
be settled in the same manner as the 
question respecting the searching for sca- 
men. It also added, that should the re- 
storation of territory be agreed upon, it 
was important that the boundaries of that 
territory should be more accurately de- 
fined. The construction of this passage 
plainly contemplated that the Treaty 
might be settled without any restoration 
of territory. It could not mean that any 
territory was to be ceded to us; it was 
stated that they had never any instruction 
to do so; and they were then preparing 
2 great army to invade our territory; the 
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Americans looked to the conquest of Ca- 
nada, and their Government imbibed the 
same notion, This instruction was only 
an extract, and had reference to another 
part of the dispatch which it was not 
quite convenient, perhaps, to the Ame- 
rican Government to publish. [He had 
fallen into the common habit of speaking 
of the maritime rights of Great Britain, 
as if they possessed any exclusively ; they 
possessed none which they were not 
ready to grant to others.) The senti- 
ments of the American Government still 
continued the same; they still required a 
definition of blockade, insisted upon their 
other neutral rights, upon indemnity, and 
added, “ against spoliation.” In February 
they issued another instruction; in which 
they stated, that if the commissioners were 
not able to make a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of their neutral rights, they might 
enter into a provision, that whatever 
should be afterwards advanced to neutrals 
should be extended to them. In January, 
news of the battle of Leipsic and that the 
French had been driven across the Rhine, 
reached America; and she therefore cone 
templated the probability of peace be- 
tween this country and France. 

His Majesty’s ministers had been 
charged with not being very anxious about 
commencing the negociation after the 
Peace of Paris. ‘The reason that in- 
fluenced his Majesty’s ministers in not 
being over-anxious at that time to enter 
on the negociation, was, that they were 
apprehensive that the American commis- 
sioners would be then obliged to act under 
instructions given when affairs were in a 
very different aspect. ‘They therefore 
thought it advisable to wait until the al- 
tered situation of aflairs was known in 
America, and until instructions could ar- 
rive which would promise a more favour- 
able result to the negociation. He was 
convinced, that if the negociation hed 
commenced two months sooner, we should 
have met the American ministers instruct- 
ed to insist upon points, which from the 
commencement we had declared that we 
never could accede to. In fact, a fresh 
instruction was given from the American 
Government to their commissioners; and 
this instruction, which was sent in the 
month of June, did not arrive till two days 
after the negociation had begun. He 
thought that the delay could not, there- 
fore, be considered an improvident one ; 
and that ministers must stand completely 
justified on the different charges that had 
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been brought against them. He felt per- 
suaded, that the House would consider 
them fully justified; first, in not agreeing 
to an armistice, that was to be coupled 
with the condition of practically suspend- 
ing our maritime rights during its con- 
tinuance: secondly, that they were right 
in not accepting the mediation of Russia, 
especially when this refusal was coupled 
with an offer of negociating directly with 
the American Government for the resto- 
ration of peace; and, lastly, that they 
were right in not commencing the nego- 
ciation, until there was time for the Ame- 
rican commissioners to receive fresh in- 
structions. 

He should now return to the negociation 
itself. Upon our proposition in favour of 
the Indians who had co-operated with us, 
the American commissioners asked, whe- 
ther those propositions were final or not? 
Whatever might have been the conversa- 
tion upon this subject, or whether the 
American commissioners reported it right- 
ly to their Government or not, still it was 
evident that if even the papers now moved 
for were granted, it would not be possible 
for his Majesty’s ministers to produce the 
communications between the American 
commissioners and their Government. 
They could only produce that which was 
entered in the protocol, The noble mar- 
quis seemed not to have thought it extra- 
ordinary, that the American commissioners 
should have thus demanded our ultimatum 
in the first instance. If he recollected 
rightly, however, when that noble lord 
was in office, the negociations at Lisle had 
been broken off on the same ground—that 
the French Government required of us to 
give in our ultimatum at once. The dif- 
ference between us and the American 
commissioners, with respect to the Indians, 
was, that they objected to their being 
named in the Treaty, although they said 
that we might depend upon it that peace 
with them would be a necessary conse- 
quence of the ‘Treaty. They protested 
against this country interfering, in any 
manner, with respect to the Indians within 
their boundary. We had contended for 
a definite boundary of the Indian territory, 
and we had succeeded in obtaining it. 
We had called upon the American com- 
Missioners to give in their projet, and it 
was the consideration of this projet which 
had occupied so much time. 

He should now call to the recollection 
of their lordships, the conduct of the 
American Government in publishing a 
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part of the correspondence, and should 
submit it to their judgment whether there 
was a suflicient reason for our publishing 
the whole of it. ‘The noble marquis had 
very fairly stated the reason of their pub- 
lishing part of the correspondence. It 
was because the American Government 
did not expect that the negociation would 
end in peace, and imagined that it had 
been broken off by that time, that they 
published those papers, in order to pro- 
duce an effect on the minds of their people 
hostile to this country. Was it necessary 
for us now to follow their example after 
the negociation had ended in peace, or 
could we wish to raise a feeling in this 
country hostile to America? If that could 
not be the wish of any person in this 
country, he could not see any motive for 
departing from the usual line of proceed- 
ing, and publishing the whole of that cor- 
respondence which had ended in a treaty 
of peace. 

There was another part of the noble 
lord’s speech which he found it necessary 
to touch upon, in order to vindicate the 
honour of the British arms, which he 
thought had been injured by some of his 
lordship’s observations. [le would con- 
tend that the capture of Washington had 
been attended with important advantages 
in the course of the war. It was that 
event, and the continued operations on the 
Chesapeake, that broke all their national 
‘and private banks, and which was the 
_commencement of those financial difficul- 
| ties under which the American Govern- 
‘ment found itself so much embarrassed. 
| He must now state what the conduct of 
the British army was upon that occasion. 
After a successful battle, they marched 
upon Washington. All the public autho- 
'rities had left it, and he believed there 
| never was an example of any capital 
having been given up in that manner, 
without any sort of capitulation. At the 
very moment when general Ross was 
using his utmost endeavours to enforce 
the most exact discipline, and to preserve 
the lives and properties of the inhabitants, 
an attempt was made to assassinate him. 
A shot was fired at him from a house, 
which killed his horse. By the laws of 
war, after such an act as this, the lives 
and properties of all the people of Wash- 
ington were forfeited. The troops imme- 
diately proceeded to destroy the house 
from which the shot was fired, but the 
voice of their general was soon heard, 


calling on them to spare the lives and 
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properties of the inhabitants. He believed 
that whatever destruction of private pro- 
perty, or whatever pillage might have 
afterwards taken place, was done, not by 
the British troops, but by the Americans. 
Very shortly after, the principal inha- 
bitants of Washington publicly acknow- 
ledged the good discipline which general 
Ross had preserved among his troops at 
Washington. He thought this statement 
due to the memory of that gallant officer, 
The noble earl concluded by saying, that 
he should give the motion of the noble 
marquis his direct negative. 

Earl Stanhope supported the motion. 
He begged leave to remind their lord- 
ships, that before the breaking out of the 
Jate unfortunate war, he had submitted to 
them a motion for the purpose of declar- 
ing a reciprocity of rights among all ma- 
ritime nations. His motion then met with 
no support. He was, however, happy 
now to find, that the noble earl had ex- 
pressly declared, that this country had 
no other maritime rights than what be- 
longed equally to all other nations. He 
then read a part of the statute of queen 
Anne, which declared all foreign sailors 
that had served for two years, either in 
our ships of war or our merchantmen, to 
be entitled to all the benefits of British 
subjects. This was stronger than any 
thing that had ever been done by Ame- 
rica in this way. As the arrangements 
for preserving the peace with America 
must be principally made in future by 
Acts of Parliament, he thought the fullest 
information necessary. 

The House then divided: Ayes 30; Noes 
83.—Majority against the motion 53. 


List of the Minority. 

DUKES. Grey 
Sussex Charlemont 
Gloucester Cork 
Somerset Darnley 

EARLS. Lauderdale 
Derby LORDS. 
Essex Say and Sele 
Stanhope St. John 
Iichester King 
Cowper Grenville 
Fitzwilliam Bulkeley 
Fortescue Auckland. 
Rosslyn 


The Marquisses of W ellesley and Lans- 
downe were shut out from the division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April \4. 
Stave Trave.] Mr, Wilherforce rose, 
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for the purpose of moving an Address to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
have the several Petitions of Messrs. Bro- 
die, Cooke, and Dunbar, convicted in 
Sierra Leone of being engaged in the 
Slave Trade, and certain other papers re- 
lative to their subsequent pardon, laid on 
the table of the House of Commons. His 
object, in submitting this motion, was for 
the purpose of showing that those persons 
were pardoned, not trom the merits of the 
case, but in consequence of some infor- 
mality in the mode of their conviction. 
It appeared, that they were tried before 
an incompetent tribunal, and that the 
judge who presided was not of the pro- 
fession of the law, but appointed pro tem- 
pore by the Chief Justice of the Upper 
Court. In the decision of this question 
the precedents of the Chief Justice were 
followed as close'y as possible, and in so 
doing the Judge thought himself acting 
upon sure grounds; but the irregularity 
was this—the crime of which those three 
men were accused, was not committed 
upon British territory, and the ordinary 
criminal court of Sierra Leone had no 
authority to take cognizance of the fact. 
The hon. member expressed his appre- 
hension that a considerable error had 
crept into the world upon this subject. 
It was too generally believed that those 
persons were pardoned upon the merits of 
the case, without any regard to the point 
of law upon which, in reality, their pardon 
was founded; he therefore thought it de- 
sirable that the papers mentioned in his 
motion should be produced, for the pur- 
pose of obviating the ili consequences of 
such an opinion.—The motion being 
read, 

Mr. Addington contended that the pro- 
duction of the papers was unnecessary, 
and unauthorized by the custom of par- 
liament. Had there been any impro- 
priety in the conduct of the ministers who 
advised the Prince Regent to extend his 
mercy to the persons concerned, it would 
have been a good groand for parlia- 
mentary inquiry; but none had _ been 
imputed tothem in the present instance. 
The only reason he could discover for the 
motion was, that a pamphlet had been 
lately published, reflecting with some se- 
verity on the African Company, and mis- 
stating the case of those three men. He 
would assure his hon. friend, that the law- 
officers of the Crown had delivered it as 
their opinion, that the individuals in ques- 
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tion were tried before an incompetent tri- 
bunal, and on that account alone the 
Prince Regent had been advised to remit 
the sentence. 

Mr. Horner expressed his surprise that 
the right hon. gentleman should oppose 
the motion, and observed that there was, 
in the present instance, sufficient reason 
for parliamentary inquiry. The case was 
this, Parliament had felt a great and lau- 
dable anxiety for the total abolition of 
the Slave Trade. It was therefore a very 
natural curiosity in them to inquire, why 
three persons convicted of being engaged 
in that traffic, should have received the 
royal pardon. It should be shown to 
Parliament and the country, that it was in 
consequence of some defect in the manner 
of their conviction, and not from the 
merits of the case. It should be shown 
that the authority of the Crown was not 
exercised to sanction that traffic; for 
these, as well as for ulterior objects, the 
motion should be acceded to. If the ac- 
quittal arose from some defect in form— 
from some inadequacy in the Act, or in 
the commission—it was important that 
the House should strengthen the Execu- 
tive against all future cases, Jest similar 
acquittals might be the consequence of 
the present system. This case had been 
stated by a person high in judicial autho- 
rity in Sierra Leone (Dr. Thorpe); and 
by him it had been studiously reported, 
that they were acquitted, although British 
subjects, because the crime had not been 
committed within British territory. Every 
lawyer, however, must perceive, that by 
the letter of the law, any British subject 
who was found guilty of slave-trading 
might be made amenable to the law. One 
of these men pleaded guilty. Another 
was, on the clearest evidence, proved to 
be guilty. The third alleged that he was 
a subject of Ferdinand the 7th; it ap- 
peared, however, on the trial, that he was 
a native-born subject, and that his pre- 
tence for calling himself a subject of Fer- 
dinand 7 was, that he had served fora 


‘certain time on board a Spanish slave- 


ship. He was perhaps a very fit subject 
for such a sovereign. He did not mean 
to impute the slightest blame to Govern- 
ment on this oocasion, but he saw no 
reason for refusing the papers. 

Mr. Bathurst deprecated all interference 
by Parliament, in the exercise of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and in none more 
than that most valuable one, of extending 
mercy. He thought the production of 
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the papers unnecessary, and would, there- 
fore, oppase the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was sure if his 
hon, friend had spoken from any other 
part of the House, [Mr. Wilberforce was 
sitting on the Opposition bench], and the 
right hon. gentleman had not had the 
benefit of his glasses, he would have ac- 
ceded to the motion. He begged to re- 
mind the right hon. gentleman, that the 
object of the motion was not to impeach 
the Government, or the conduct of his 
noble relative in the exercise of what he 
conceived to be his duty: but it was to 
prevent any misrepresentation going forth 
to the world as to the grounds upon 
which those persons had been pardoned. 
Now really, when they recollected all 
that was necessary for furthering the 
great work of the abolition, it could not 
be unimportant to have all the aspersions 
and calumnies which had been cast upon 
the Government removed; and to show 
that it had not taken any part against the 
abolitionists, but that the sentence had. 
been remitted through a mere defect of 
form in the trial. He would again beg 
the right hon. gentleman to recollect that 
it was the member for Bramber who had 
brought forward the motion, and that 
though accidentally among them, he was 
notene of those who wilfully sat upon 
that bench. 

The Solicitor General said, that the opi- 
nion which the law officers of the Crown 
had given on the occasion, was not founded 
either on the imperfection of the act of 
parliament for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, or on that of the commission which 
was sent out to carry the purposes of the 
Act into execution. There was no ques- 
tion, that whenever the crime was com- 
mitted, if by a British subject, it was 
liable and punishable by law. But the 
opinion was founded on the deficiency of 
the power of the colonial jurisdiction. 
This crime was tried by the colonial court 
of Sierra Leone, though not committed 
within the territories of Sierra Leone. It 
might be another question, whether it 
might not be right to give the colonial 
court the same powers in criminal matters 
which the courts here have. But the fact 
was, thatthey had notthem. He said thus 
much to show that it was not on the 
ground of any point of form, but on that 
of the deficiency of the jurisdiction of the 
colonial court, that the sentence had been 
laid aside. On no other occasion did 
Parliament give a colonial court a power 
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to try for crimes committed out of the 
colonial territories, and it was not extra- 
ordinary that they did not do so in this. 
Mr. Peter Moore said, that he had laid 
the foundation-stone of this debate, as the 
petitions presented by those persons had 
been orignally transmitted through him. 
He had no hesitation in acknowledging, 
that lord Sidmouth and the rest of his 
Majesty’s ministers would have acted 
with justice and liberality towards those 
men; but he must say, that but for his 
exertions their case would not have been 
so attentively considered, and that they 
would now have been perhaps suffering 
the penalties of their sentence. It had 
been asserted, that the judge who tried 
this case had been appointed by the chief 
justice of the upper court; this he felt 
authorized distinctly to contradict. But, 
in reality, there had been no evidence to 
convict the prisoners. He had both read 
and written on this subject, and he felt 
satisfied that the best mode of treating it 
would be in a committee. There they 
could examine into the nature and efficacy 
of the Act, and of the manner of carrying 
it into execution; and there, too, he 
feared, they would discover that the pre- 
sent system, under the operation of that 
Act, had done greater injury to the cause 
of humanity than the Slave Trade itself, 
during the unlimited violence of its fury. 
This alone would be a good ground for 
instituting a committee, to which should 
be referred the papers now moved for, 
forming a mass of evidence, and of valua- 
ble information. He conceived the case 
of the individuals who had been convicted, 
to be extremely severe, and those who 
declared them British subjects, and guilty 


under the Act, seemed but little acquainted | 


with the circumstances. In fact, only one 


of them was a British subject, Mr. Brodie, | 


and he had not been engaged in that 
traffic for near twelve months previous to 
the passing of the Act under which he 
had been convicted, and of the others, one 
was an American and one a Spaniard, 
Could it be denied, that such an occur- 
rence did not call loudly for inquiry? 
And where could the case be so well in- 
vestigated as in a committee? He would, 
therefore, entreat the hon. member to 
prefer that mode of procedure, in which 
he promised him his most sincere co-ope- 
ration; his time and his exertions should 
be most sedulously devoted to the attain- 
ment of that interesting object of their 
mutual wishes. 
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Mr. J. H. Smyth contended, that the 
doubts of the Jaw which had been ex- 
pressed by the Solicitor General, afforded 
an additional proof of the necessity of ac- 
ceding to the motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in reply, maintained, 
that unless his motion were granted, the 
world would understand, that the crime of 
which these persons had been convicted 
might be committed with impunity. He 
was most anxious that it should, on the 
contrary, be distinctly understood to be a 
great and atrocious crime, punishable by 
the British laws; and that, in the present 
instance, the individuals convicted of it 
had been pardoned simply because they 
had been tried by an incompetent tri- 
bunal. Adverting to the calumnies which 
had been cast on the proceedings of the 
Sierra Leone Company, he said, that with 
respect to his lamented friend, the late 
Mr. Henry Thornton, he had been too 
long known in that House, and too highly 
respected for his ability and integrity, to 
render it necessary that he should be vin- 
dicated on this occasion, [Hear, hear! } 
But he wished to state, with regard to 
another gentleman, whose character was 
not so much in public view, he meant Mr, 
Macaulay, that a greater public benefactor, 
a more disinterested and indefatigable in- 
dividual, he had never met with in the 
course of his experience. As to the wish 
of his hon. friend, for the appointment of 
a committee to inquire into the subject, 
he was convinced, that the more light 
was thrown on the conduct of the Com- 
pany the purer would it appear; and he 
would court the inquiry, were it not that 
he really did not think it a pleasant thing 
to spend morning after morning in a con- 
tentious investigation on the subject. 
With respect to the appointment of Mr. 
Pardy, in contradiction to the statement 
of his hon. friend, he read an extract of a 
letter from Dr. Thorpe, in which Mr. 
Purdy was recommended for the situation, 
He complained of the smal! sum, only 
96,0001. granted the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany for civilizing the country around 
them, while there had been two millions 
granted formerly for rendering Sierra 
Leone a depot for the Slave Trade. 

Mr. Addington said, that the judge who 
tried those persons, not thinking the evi- 
dence conclusive, was resolved to recom- 
mend them to mercy; but that, subse- 
quently, the question of the point of law 
was started, on which the pardon was 
founded. 
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Mr. Horner said, he understood the 
three men had, in their petitions, acknow- 
ledged their guilt. 

Mr. Addington replied, that such was 
the impression at present on bis mind. 

Mr. William Smith said, that as no injury 
wouid arise from the motion, he hoped 
there would be no farther opposition to it. 

Mr. Barham said, that as we were call- 
ing on other nations to put down the Slave 
Trade, and as many doubts were thrown 
on our own sincerity. every opportunity 
should be taken to show the injustice of 
such calumnies; he thought, therefore, 
that the papers should not be refused. 

The Attorney General defended his hon, 
and learned friend, the Solicitor General, 
from the charge of throwing any doubt on 
the existing law. [lis hon. and learned 
friend had distinetly stated, that Slave- 
trading by British subjects, was always 
felony. If it were thought by any one, 
that the pardon of the individuals in 
question proceeded from any disposition 
on the part of Government to relax in 
their honourable perseverance in destroy- 
ing, root and branch, the horrible traffic 
in human blood, such a supposition was 
utterly unfounded ; it arose from a laud- 
able solicitude to keep different juris- 
dictions distinct and separate—a precau- 
tion indispensably necessary for the secu- 
rity of the liberty of the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh put it to his bon. friend, 
whether his cbject had not been com- 
pletely answered by the discussion which 
had taken place? It was manifest, that 
the indulgence which had been granted 
to the persons in question, arose not out of 
the merits of their case, but out of the 
nature of the jurisdiction by which they 
had been tried. Under these circum- 
stances, he submitted to bis hon. friend, 
whether it would not be wise to withdraw 
his motion ? 

Mr. Wilberforce acquiesced in this pro- 
position; and, after paying acomplimentto 
the accurate manner in which what passed 
in that House was stated to the public, 
withdrew his motion. 


OverTuRE FROM Buonapante.| Mr. 
Ponsonby rose and said :—Sir, I wish to ask 
the noble lord opposite some questions on 
asubject of the greatest importance. It is 
very generally rumoured, and the rumour 
is very generally believed, that a propo- 
sition—an overture—a communication—I 
really do not know by what name I ought 
to call ite-has been made by the present 
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ruler of France to the Government of this 
country. I wish to ask the noble lord in 
the first instance, if such a proposition 
has been made; and in the next in- 
stance, if it has been made, what has been 
done by his Majesty’s Government in 
consequence? It has been rumoured, that 
the communication to which I allude has 
been transmitted to the Court of Vienna. 
If the noble lord should answer the two 
questions which I bave already put to him 
in the affirmative, I wish then to ask him, 
if the noble lord has no objection to the 
inquiry, and I am not disposed to press 
any question improperly, when any com- 
munication may be expected from Vienna 
in return 

Lord Castlereagh.—I am sure, Sir, that 
under the present circumstances of Europe, 
the right hon. gentleman will not expect 
me to state the nature either of the com- 
munication or of the reply. I have no 
difficulty in saying, that such a commu- 
nication has been received by his Ma- 
jJesty’s Government, and, as the right hon. 
gentleman has surmised, that it has been 
transmitted to our Allies assembled at 
Vienna. At what particular moment the 
answer may be expected it is not in my 
power to inform the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Ponsonby.—When was the commu- 
nication sent off to Vienna ? 

Lord Castlereagh.—Immediately on its 
receipt by his Majesty’s Government— 
about three days ago. 

Mr. Ponsonby.—I1 repeat, Sir, that I am 
auxious, not improperly to press any 
question on the noble lord, but this is a 
subject which seems to me of the highest 
importance. Is it in the contemplation of 
of his Majesty’s Government to take any 
step aggressive towards France before the 
the answer from Vienna shall arrive ? 

Lord Castlereogh.—I must really beg 
leave to decline replying to this question. 

Mr. Ponsonby, after saying that he would 
not press it, proceeded to observe, that 
there was another subject on which it was 
necessary to make some arrangement. 
He alluded to his motion respecting Genoa, 
which had fallen to the ground, in con- 
sequence of a House not having been 
made yesterday. As he understood the 
noble lord when this subject was lately 
talked of by them, the noble lord was 
disposed to grant some of the papers 
which he required, though not all. it 
would perhaps save time were he to read 
the motion, which it was his intention te 
make; it wasas follows: That an humble 
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Address be presented to the Prince Re- 
gent, praying that his Royal Highness 
would be graciously pleased to order that 
there be laid before the House, copies of 
any instructions given to lord William 
Bentinck in 1811, 1812 and 1813, by his 
Royal Highness’s command, touching his 
lordship’s conduct respecting the Island 
of Sicily, and the government thereof, as 
well as the application of the British forces 
in the said Island ; and also touching his 
lordship’s conduct respecting Italy, and 
the States and people thereof.” He wished 
to ascertain how far the noble lord might 
be disposed to accede to this motion, that 
he might thereby regulate his future pro- 
ceedings. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he had no 
objection to the early part of the motion 
respecting Sicily ; and that with respect 
to the latter part, although he could not 
consent to produce lord W. Bentinck’s 
instructions generally as respecting Italy, 
he was perfectly disposed to produce the 
part of his lordship’s instructions which, 
perhaps, might be desired by the right 
hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Ponsonby inquired if the noble lord 
was disposed to consent to the production 
of so much of the instructions of lord W. 
Bentinck respecting Italy, as regarded the 
taking advantage of any disposition to 
insurrection against the power of France? 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that he had 
no objection to the production of that part 
of lord W. Bentinck’s instructions. If the 
right hon. gentleman would communicate 
in private with him on the subject, they 
might probably come to an understanding 
upon it. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that the noble lord ap- 
peared disposed to give all that he wanted. 
He would at present fix his motion for 
Tuesday, and would, in the course of the 
evening, avail himself of the indulgence 
of the noble lord to communicate with 
him on the suject. 


Prince Tatteyrann’s Letter.] Mr. 
Whitbread.—Sir, another most extraordi- 
mary paper has appeared in the public 
prints. 1 mean the Letter from Prince 
Talleyrand to the noble lord opposite, 
purporting to be an answer to a letter 
from the noble lord, desiring his opinion 
on the conduct which ought to be pur- 
sued by Congress towards Naples; and 
ending with a request to the noble lord to 
apply to his Court for authority to sub- 
scribe a resolution of Congress, recognis- 
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ing Ferdinand the 4th as king of Naples, 
I wish to ask the noble lord, with a view, 
not of course to any present, but to some 
ulterior proceeding, whether, in point of 
fact, the letter so published is substantially 
accurate, although it may not be so in 
terms? 

Lord Castlereagh.—I can only say in 
reply to the hon, gentleman, that the 
reasons by which I was influenced the 
other evening in declining to satisfy the 
hon. gentieman’s inquiries continue to 
operate, Whenever they shall cease to 
exist 1 will cheerfully answer all ques- 
tions, enter into any discussion, and give 
every information on the subject. I am 
at a loss to conceive what can be the 
object of these questions by the hon. gen- 
tleman with respect to individual docu- 
ments and circumstances, seeing that, 
whether I were to answer them affirma- 
tively or negatively, it is impossible that 
the hon. gentleman could found upon such 
answers any parliamentary proceeding. 

Mr. Whitbread.—What the noble lord 
has said is a complete admission of the 
authenticity of the letter in question. No 
person who has heard the noble Jord can 
entertain a shadow of doubt that the letter 
which has been published in the news- 
papers, and described to be from Prince 
Talleyrand to the noble lord, is genuine. 
This, Sir, is not the time to press a debate 
on the subject. The noble lord says he is 
prepared, whenever the proper time shall 
arrive, to give the House every informa- 
tion upon it. If the noble lord really will 
communicate the whole of the correspon- 
dence that passed between him and prince 
Hardenberg and prince Talleyrand, prior 
and consequent to the notable letters in 
which prince Hardenberg, prince Talley- 
rand, and the noble lord, cut such a figure, 
Parliament will then be enabled to take a 
full and fair view of the question. 


Motion ror A COMMITTEE ON THB 
Civit List Account.] In pursuance of 
the notice he had given, 

Mr. Tierney rose to move for an inquiry 
into the causes of the excesses of the Civil 
List. The object which he had in view 
was not so much to move the appointment 
of a committee, for he considered that no 
objection would be made to this, so as to 
couple with the appointment of that com- 
mittee a power of examining such persons 
as could explain, and of calling for the 
production of such papers as might be 


calculated to throw light on the expendi- 
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ture of the Civil List. He felt that sucha 
case existed in the excess of the Civil List 
expenditure, as justified him in asking for 
a power to enable the committee to send 
for persons and papers; and he admitted 
that on ordinary occasions such a measure 
ought not to be resorted to, and that it was 
desirable in general that as delicate an in- 
vestigation should take place into the royal 
household, as possible. He was ready to 
admit this as broadly as the right hon. 
gentleman opposite could do. He felt it 
necessary for him to make out, that there 
had been such an enormity in the expen- 
diture of the Civil List, such an inefficiency 
in the labours of all former committees, 
that unless the House were determined to 
say, whenever there was a debt on the 
Civil List they had nothing to do but to 
pay it, if they did not appoint a commit- 
tee with such powers, there would be an 
end to every thing like control over the 
royal expenditure. If this was not a case 
for the interference of Parliament, he knew 
not when a case could possibly be made 
out. If gentlemen would refer to the last 
page of the accounts laid beforethe House, 
they would see the first reason why he 
brought this subject before them ;—they 
would find, that since 1812, two years 
and three quarters had elapsed to the 
period up to which the accounts before 
them were made up ;—and they would 
find, that since 1512, Parliament had pro- 
vided, for the purpose of squaring the 
Civil List accounts, the sum of 2,827,0001. 
voted under different Acts of -Parlia- 
ment. In 1812, there was a sort of recog- 
nition of the expenditure of a farther sum 
of 124,000/. Hedid complain at the time 
of this; it was not, however, now neces- 
sary to do more than to state, that one of 
the objections he had urged against sanc- 
tioning the expenditure of this excedent, 
which took place between the years 1804 
and 1811, was, that it would beget an in- 
difference to any farther excedent. The 
result had but too clearly proved the truth 
of this; for instead of the excedent of 
124,0001. which might be said to be sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, the actual excedent 
in the last two years and three quarters, 
had been $21,000/. The total of the sums 
of the Parliamentary estimates, the surplus 
of Exchequer fees, and the excedents, 
connived at by Parliament, amounted to 
3,299,000l.—-that was the whole of the 
sums which they were entitled to expend 
m two years and three quarters. The 
charge during that period amounted to no 
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less than 4,108,000/, The excess beyond 
the established allowance was therefore no 
less than 809,000/. He needed not, there- 
fore, to say one word more in order to 
prove to the House the necessity for an 
investigation ; and he would ask the House 
if it was possible to state a case which 
called more loudly for a strict inquiry? 
The new era, which commenced in 1812, 
had at once produced the terrible excess 
of 809,000/. But the excess was actually 
greater in amount; for to make the new 
zera set out well, 100,000/. had been voted 
as an outfit. His Royal Highness, there- 
fore, it appeared, had expended more 
than 900,000/. above the sum allowed to 
him, in less than two years and three quar 
ters, and that after being allowed to exceed 
by 124,000). 

The next thing he was called on to 
show was, that the Civil List, for a length 
of time, had been in the practice of a 
yearly encroachment above the Parlia- 
mentary allowance. In no one case of an 
average of years had they ever attempted 
to keep within any thing like reasonable 
bounds, The knowledge of this was ge- 
nerally kept from Parliament till it was 
fousid necessary to come before Parlia- 
ment to have the Civil List debt paid off. 
This was one of the inconveniencies of 
leaving the droits of the Admiralty at the 
disposal of the Crown, The result of this 
had been that for seven years together 
the Civil List excess had been kept from 
the House by the great amount of the 
droits of Admiralty; for the right was 
assumed by the Crown of distributing the 
proceeds of the droits of the Admiralty 
either among the captors, or to the Royal 
Family, or to the Civil List, in whatever 
proportions it thought proper. In 1783 
the Civil List was fixed at 897,0001. In 
the seven years ending 1797 the expendi- 
ture amounted to 955,000/. being an excess 
of 58,0004. This was such an excess, 
however, as called for no very serious in- 
vestigation; and it was easily possible, in 
such extensive transactions, to have such 
an excess. The next seven years, end- 
ing 1804, the average expenditure was 
1,050,000/.; and if they were to set the 
955,000/. against it, they would find that 
it exceeded it by 125,000/. Three com- 
mittees had been appointed in different 
years to inquite into the Civil List expen- 
diture, the last-in 1804; and they all sug- 
gested the propriety of a new estimate 
being framed, that Parliament might know 
to what extent the liberality of the public 
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‘could go, and what bounds should be fixed 
to the royal expenditure. In the time of 
Mr. Pitt an estimate was accordingly pro- 
duced, which stated that 979,000. in 
addition to the relief afforded the Civil 
List, by taking 83,000/. from it to other 
departments, would prevent the necessity 
of any farther recuirence to Parliament. 
He begged the attention of the House to 
that estimate, because it had been the 
fashion of late to contend for having it set 
aside. It had been said it was good for 
nothing, as it was not equal to the average 
expenditure of the seven years before. 
Did they believe that Mr. Pitt would 
bring forward an estimate, which on the 
face of it was a mere nullity? He would 
do Mr. Pitt the justice to say, that he be- 
lieved he would not have produced this 
estimate if he had not felt a reasonable 
expectation that by some new regulation 
of the household such a saving might be 
expected, as would make it applicable to 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
This showed the necessity of examining 
persons, to know why this estimate could 
not answer the purpose; because it was 
only the estimate and charge which they 
had before them, but how that estimate 
fell short of the charge they were in the 
dark, and must de so till the appointment 
of a committee, with the powers in ques- 
tion, on what grounds it so fell short. It 
would be a mere waste of time to appoint 
a committee, except they gave them such 
a power. In 1804 the estimate which 
Parliament thought fit to sanction was 
979,000/., and the Civil List went on with- 
out Parliament having an opportunity of 
knowing whether there was any excedent 
in consequence of the sums derived from 
the droits of Admiralty, till 1812, when 
the subject came before Parliament, and 
it then turned out that the estimate was 
not worth any thing. So that it appeared 
to be considered, that if a debt was in- 
curred in one year, that debt was to serve 
for a justification of all subsequent debts. 
The expenditure of the seven years, end- 
ing 1811, was 1,102,000/. leaving a new 
excess of 123,000l. The next estimate 
produced was in 1812—he called it an 
estimate, though it was not such in reality, 
because it had all the effect of one. The 
average expenditure of the seven preced- 
ing years was taken, being 1,102,000/., 
with a power of exceeding to the amount 
of being 124,000/. above the esti- 
mate of 1804. 

In entering upon a consideration of the 
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charge of the period since 1812, he would 
first consider the two years, and then sepa- 
rately consider the three quarters from 
April 1814, up to January 1815. In 
these two first years, up to the Sth April 
1814, the excess of the charge amounted 
to 118,000/. The first excess which he 
had mentioned was 53,0001, next came 
the excess above that of 125,0001., then 
the further excess of 123,000/,, and at last, 
in the new era, and in the. two first years 
of it, an annual excess of 11$,000/. Next 
came the last three-quarters, up to the 5th 
of January last. ‘The whole two years 
and three-quarters charge was $,792,000/. 
At the rate of the estimate it would have 
been 3,032,000/. From that sum however 
it would be proper to deduct certain sums, 
which were not expenses which could 
be supposed likely to occur again. He 
would make, as a fair allowance for this, 
220,000!.; for this expense, from all that 
appeared on the accounts now before the 
House, amounted to 180,000/. and 40,0001, 
being together 220,0001. After making 
this deduction there was left an excess of 
of 551,000l. over the two years and three- 
quarters, making the excess from 1512 no 
less than 196,000/. per annum. Now, 
this was taking the subject in the way 
most favourable to those who were ad- 
vocates fur a great expenditure, But 
there were others who thought that the 
estimate of 1804 was perfectly sufficient ; 
and when this estimate was taken, the ex- 
cess was no less than 3$21,000/.; so that 
after deducting the extraordinary ex- 
penses occasioned by the visit of the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia, 
there was still an excess of 321,0001. This 
excess of 321,000/. must be paid -by the 
nation. In a time of war this excess 
might be attended with no great trouble, 
because it might be covered by sums 
drawn from the droits of Admiralty. Bat 
in a time of peace, if the scale of expen- 
diture were to be adhered to, it would be 
found necessary to call for additional 
sacrifices from the people, to cover this 
excess of 321,0001. 

This was as strong a case as could be 
stated to justify the calling persons before 
a committee, to inquire from them how 
the expenditure had arisén. ‘There had 


already been five committees appointed 


to inquire into the Civil List expenditure, 
all desirous of doing what could be done 
for remedying this evil. But till a com- 
mittee should have it in their power to 
examine persons as to the interior of the 
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household, it was impossible that their 
labours could be attended with any good 
effect. In proposing an inquiry into the 
interior of the household, he did not wish 
it for any impertinent purposes, or the 
sake of hearing unpleasant tales, but in 
order to see fairly on what sum the Court 
could actually be maintained without 
coming to Parliament for additional sums 
of money. He was acting as the best 
friend of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, because nothing created such a 
soreness out of doors, as the seeing con- 
tinual applications for 3 or 400,0001. to 
Parliament. This was the greatest pos- 
sible eye-sore to them; and the prevent- 
ing this was one of the greatest advantages 
of having a Civil List. He saw otherwise 
no advantage in having a Civil List. The 
Civil List was appointed for the purpose 
of setting apart such an annual sum for 
the Crown as would be sufficient for its 
expenditure, without exposing it to dis- 
cussions like that which, with pain to 
himself, he was now under the necessity 
of bringing forward. If it were not for 
this good effect, as far as economy was 
concerned, it would be better set aside, 
and the sums voted article by article. But 
for the comfort of the Crown, this would 
be one of the most cruel steps which could 
be taken. Once for all, let the House 
settle this point—what would be a suffi- 
cient establishment for the Crown. He 
wished to see a proper sum fixed for 
keeping up the splendour of the monarchy 
of England. But the present was such a 
merciless extravagance as had never oc- 
curred in the history of this country be- 
fore. 

In examining the accounts before the 
House, it was not his intention to travel 
through all the figures: the committee 
to be appointed would have power to do 
this, and they would be all sifted up 
stairs. It was not his wish to enter into 
any details in the great branches in 
which there was the greatest excedent— 
the third class, relating to ambassadors, 
the fourth class, relating to the Household, 
and the class of occasional payments. As 
to the fourth class, he considered it his 
duty to observe that in the Lord Steward’s 
department a laudable anxiety had been 
shown to reduce the expenditure, and no- 
thing proved better what could be done 
when it was seriously gone about. In 
15t3 and 1814 the charges in this de- 
partment were considerably less than in 
1810 and 1811, from a person coming to 
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the management sincerely desirous of a 
reduction. In 1810 and 1811, the Lord 
Steward’s expenses amounted to 222,0001. 
In 1813 and 1814 they were reduced to 
164,0002. Now any gentleman would 
have said, had such a reduction as this 
been hinted at two or three years ago, 
that it was impossible, and that the ob- 
jection proceeded merely from a captious 
disposition, and an unwillingness to make 
any allowance for the increase in the 
price of all articles. He was ready to 
admit that a great deal had been done by 
the Lord Steward in a very short time. 
The year 1812 was a broken period, and 
he had not chosen it; but 1813 and 1814 
was an unbroken period. On comparing 
these two years with the other two years, 
there was a saving of 58,0001. or 29,000. 
per annum. [le could not say so much 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s department 
during the years 1813 and 1814. In 1810 
and 1811 the expenditure was 319,000/. 
In 1813 and 1814 it was 293,000l. being 
an excedent of 73,000/. So that while 
the department of the Lord Steward was re- 
duced by 58,0001. ; that of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, perhaps from there being more 
demands for the particular commodities 
which he furnished, was 73,000/. higher. 
In 1810 and 1811 the Master of the 
Horse’s expenditure was 58,6741. In 1813 
and 1814 it was 93,000/., being an excess 
of 34,0001., always observing that this was 
apart from the three last quarters up to 
January last. 

What he had hitherto stated, referred to 
the period before April 1814. [le would 
now proceed to notice the state of the ac- 
count for the three last quarters, up to 
January, 1815, of which, for the sake of 
clearness in the calculations, ke would 
reckon only upon two, and doubling the 
sum they supplied, it would of conse- 
quence be the expense of a whole year, 
supposing the Jast half to be continued 
upon the same scale as the first. Accord- 
ing to this mode of calculation it would 
appear that there would be an exceeding 
of no less than 101,000/. upon a view of 
the various departments. Such a state- 
ment, he imagined, was sufficient to show 
that an inquiry, although somewhat ex- 
traordinary in its powers, was necessary. 
He conceived that if his motion rested 
merely upon this declaration, he had made 
out a strong case. He was wiiling to 
allow that a part of this surplus might be 
accounted for, and that another part con- 
sisted of sums that ought not to be charged 
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upon the Civil List, but there would still 
remain a very large amount, which ought 
to be investigated. 

The third class respected Ambassadors. 
In the discussion of the Army Extraordi- 
naries, something had been observed upon 
this head; and appeals had been made to 
the feelings, regarding the arduous and 
heavy expenses of Foreign Ministers. 
Those appeals were then effectual, and 
Ministers knew that they were likely to 
be so; he had not been uninfluenced by 
them, but this very fact showed that the 
House was not the proper place to make 
such inquiries. It was not to be accom- 
plished in one evening—it required calm, 
cool, and long deliberation. He did not 
mean for a moment to hint, that any of 
our Envoys had made charges that had 
not been incurred; but it could not be 
doubted, that when they were allowed to 
draw for unlimited sums, our diplomatic 
agents were not, and could not, in the na- 
ture of things, be so careful as if they 
were restricted, and knew that if they ex- 
pended beyond a certain amount they 
would find at least some difficulty in ob- 
taining areimbursement. It was not to 
be wondered that the charges were so 
heavy, if our Foreign Ministers were to be 
the only travellers on the Continent who 
disregarded all expenses, and who threw 
about the public money on both sides, 
and gave double entertainments for the 
sake of keeping up the precedence of 
Great Britain. Among the items in this 
division was 15,000/. for lord Aberdeen ; 
how it had been expended, he could not 
even form 2 conjecture, To say the least 
of it, there had been a very loose expen- 
diture. It ought not to be forgotten that 
in this class was to be included the cele- 
brated Embassy to Lisbon [Hear, hear !]. 
The very moment when the country was 
so reduced, and the charges upon the 
Civil List were so enormous, it had been 
thought proper to exalt a mere Envoyship 
into an Embassy, by which a new annual 
burthen of 14,000/. was imposed upon the 
nation. Why this singular step had been 
resolved upon, was a question well deserv- 
ing inquiry. Inquiry upon this point 
would be more proper in the absence of 
the subject of it, since if the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) who had under- 
taken the arduous duty of Ambassador at 
the Court of Lisbon were now present, he 
(Mr. Tierney) would hardly think it right 
to call him to account, since the tempta- 
tion held out was such as flesh and blood 
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could not be expected to resist (Hear, 
hear! and laughter]. What cause had 
been assigned for this appointment? It 
was said that it was necessary that an am- 
bassador should be named to congratulate 
the Prince Regent of Portugal on his re- 
turn from the Brazils. To this it was 
replied, that it would have been better to 
wait until his Royal Highness arrived— 
unless, indeed, it were necessary to allow 
our Minister there time to prepare his 
speech for the important occasion. It 
turned out, however, that the Prince 
Regent never came. And did not this 
whole transaction give gentlemen an itch- 
ing desire to make immediate inquiry ? 
The country had no satisfactory intelli- 
gence to convince it that it had been the 
design of the Prince Regent of Portugal 
to return, although, to keep up the pre- 
tence, a ship had been fitted out to bring 
him home, at a charge of 40,0001. The 
mere fitting up of the cabin cost 6,000I. 

As to the Ambassadors we had employed 
on the Continent, why was it necessary to 
appoint individuals who would be doubly 
chargeable, as Generals and as Ambassa- 
dors ?—Formerly if we sent out military 
men, they were Colonels and Lieutenant- 
Colonels, It was replied, that Ministers 
wanted information ; but why procure it at 
such an enormous expense? The Generals 
and their staffs had been of no possible 
use to the cause. What good had been 
done by lord Cathcart or any of our other 
high military officers? The Allies would 
not give sixpence for a hundred such Ge- 
nerals. They wanted no Generals; they 
had enough of their own. 

Such a profuse and unwarrantable ex- 
penditure was not to be paralleled in the 
history of any Court of Europe. The su- 
perficial view of the state of the Civil List, 
that was allowed by Ministers, bore strong 
marks of improper conduct. He did not 
say positively that it did exist, but it was 
the duty of the House to remove the im- 
putation. It was not merely a question of 
money, but of patronage ; it was a ques- 
tion which regarded the influence of the 
Crown in Parliament, how far this Civil 
List had been applied to legitimate and 
constitutional purposes {Hear, hear!]. 
The country could not fail to view the 
application of this money with jealousy, 
and it would require a Committee perma- 
nently and satisfactorily to settle how the 
expenditure should in future be regulated. 
It became the Court not to be too extrava- 
gant, and the House not to be parsimoni- 
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ous. What had been the conduct of Par- 
liament upon this subject? had it dealt 
out the public money with too sparing a 
hand? In 1812, 100,000l. was voted for 
the outfit of the Regency. In 1814, a 
debt that had been incurred, notwithstand- 
ing that liberality, to the extent of 
118,000, was paid by Parliament, and in 
the course of the Jast year 100,000/. more 
had been advanced. What was the re- 
turn now made for this liberality ? That 
for the last three quarters the House was 
called upon to pay an exceeding of 
427,000l. Such was the return—would 
the House bear it, or if the House con- 
sented, would the country submit to it? 
Was it to be expected that any man in 
the nation would ever again submit to the 
property tax, or to any other tax, while 
such wanton expenditure existed in the 
Court? Perhaps Ministers could not re- 
medy the evil—there was very likely 
something in the Court that controlled 
them, but he hoped that the House of 
Commons was yet sufficiently uninfluenced 
to insist upon inquiry. 

‘The Windsor establishment was most 
extraordinary, and he had always thought 
that a great reduction might be made in 
it. ‘The King in his infirm state was al- 
lowed no less than 160,0001. The Queen 
obtained 68,0001. and the four princesses, 
independently of annuities, 16,0001. which, 
including the duchy of Lancaster, the 
whole sum was no less than 255,0U0l. a 
year. In the Lord Steward’s department 
the charge at Windsor was no less than 
70,000!, Either the Prince Regent spent 
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pension? Let it be so set forth in the 
accounts, and the House would know how 
to proceed. In 1812 (for what reason 
Mr. Tierney said he could not. divine) 
the Queen received a grant of 10,0001., 
and the excuse was, that her Majesty 
would be put to great additional expense 
for travelling ; but the utmost extent of 
her journies were, now and then, from 
Windsor to London and back again. 
That, however, was a new era, and a 
most productive zra in some quarters :— 
146,000/. had been voted at the com- 
mencement of it, and for what reason had 
never to this day been explained. The 
money had, however, been granted by 
Parliament with unprecedented liberality, 
aod the return made by Royalty was 
equally unprecedented. 

It would be said, no doubt, that in 
making these remarks, he was not acting 


wisely or prudently for his own interests. 
| Perhaps were he to listen to the sugges- 
tions of his friends, instead of the sugges- 
_ tions of his duty, he should have refrained. 
| Whatever might be the consequences, he 
| begged to take the risk upon himself, and 
| wished to involve no others in any sup- 
| posed obloquy attaching to the line of 
conduct he pursued. Of this he was con- 
' vinced, that there was no thinking man 
| in the country, who was at liberty to have 
an opinion, that would not agree with 
| him in the necessity of a thorough inves- 

tigation. He acted in this case from a 
| strong sense of public duty, and meant, 


| without giving offence, to fulfil that duty. 
| The argument in reply to this motion 


tuo little, which no man would contend, | would probably be, that it was a matter 
or he spent too much, which few men ' of great indelicacy to examine persons 
would deny ; but if the expenses of the | with regard to the private expenditure of 
household of his Royal Highness were to the Crown, and it would be urged that it 
be measured by those of his infirm parent, | had not been the practice—that there was 
who, notwithstanding his blindness, was a, no precedent on the Journals of the House, 
charge upon the country of 255,000/. it; But where would ministers find a prece- 


could not be denied that the court of the | 
Prince Regent was most economical. The 
charge in the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- | 
ment on the Windsor establishment was_ 
3,000/.; in the department of the Master 
of the Horse 9,000/., which included a 
charge for 30 saddle horses for the use of 
his Majesty, and 28 carriage horses, al- 
though the King never went out of the 
castle gates. It was impossible that it 
could be so expended; and if the money 
were devoted to pay annuities to old ser- 
vants, why was it not so stated? Why 
was not lord St. Helens, with the other 
lords in waiting, allowed to retire upon a 


( VOL. XXX. ) 


dent for such an enormous expenditure 
as was now the subject of complaint? If 
the royal family thought fit to exercise 
all their powers of expenditure, the Com- 
mons would lose al! claim to public esti- 
mation if they did not exercise all their 
powers of control. The House and the 
country had placed great confidence in 
the Crown, and they had a right to ex- 
pect that that confidence should be reci- 
procal. It seemed scarcely credible, but 


the fact was, as appeared by the docu- 

ments upon the tabie, that no less a sum 

than 928,000/. was consumed by the — 

Royal — ; and in receiving it they in- 
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curred a debt which was easily discharged 
by meeting the generosity of Parliament 
with a full and free disclosure. It was 
obvious either that there was some person 
who gave bad advice to the Prince Re- 
gent, or at least some person who ab- 
stained from giving good advice: for it 
was impossible not to believe that his 
Royal Highness was kept in the dark 
upon these subjects. It was the duty of 
ministers to remonstrate strongly against 
this extravagant system, which, more or 
less, pervaded every department of the 
country. He gave ministers credit for 
separating the management of the erection 
of royal buildings from the office of the 
Lord Chamberlain—as he had done for 
every thing where he could: but there 
remained behind, the interior fitting-up of 
palaces; and he desired the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to look at 
the charge for glasses, and plate, and 
fitting-up of rooms one day, and altering 
them the next. He did not assert that 
corruption existed any where; but great 
negligence had been unquestionably shown, 
and if the investigation were allowed, 
many defects might be remedied ; such 
as the delivery of wine, &c. to domestics, 
which was a source of much abuse, and 
the abolition of which had already been 
recommended. The object of his motion 
Was not so much to make exposures as to 
prevent abuses, and to fix a fair estimate 
of expense that should in future govern 
the disbursements of the Civil List. The 
right hon. gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing, “ That a select committee be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the ac- 
count presented to the House upon the 
20th of March last by Mr. Arbuthnot, by 
the command of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, relating to his Majesty’s 
Civil List, and to examine the said ac- 
count, and report the same as it shall ap- 
pear to them, together with their observa- 
tions thereupon, to the House: and that 
the said committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records,” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
if the right hon, gentleman had omitted 
the latter clause of his motion, he should 
willingly have given it his approbation ; 
in truth it was but anticipating his own 
intention upon the subject of the Civil 
List. The right hon. member had ad- 
mitted that the proposal was extraordinary 
in its nature, and that it was giving 
powers to a committee never before 
granted upon the subject of the immediate 
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revenues of the Crown. In the opinion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer no suffi. 
cient case to warrant a determination so 
novel, had been made out by the right 
hon. gentleman, and by taking too narrow 
a view of the accounts upon the table he 
had presented them in a fallacious point 
of view, and had consequently drawn un- 
fair conclusions. He admitted that it was 
extremely fit that the Crown should be 
protected against continual discussions 
upon this delicate subject; he agreed 
also that the public ought to be protected 
from the prodigality of the royal advisers ; 
but he hoped that no man would, on the 
other hand, deny that the splendour and 
dignity of the Crown ought to be sup- 
ported. He argued that justice had not 
been done to the labours of former com- 
mittees; much light had been thrown 
upon the subject of the Civil List, and 
advantage had been taken of the many 
useful hints thrown out by them; as much 
and as satisfactory information had been 
laid before them as could be derived from 
the vivd voce examinations, for which the 
right hon. gentleman was so anxious. 
The alteration in the department of the 
Lord Chamberlain, that had met with the 
approbation of the right hon. gentleman, 
had been occasioned not by any minute 
inquiries by parole evidence before the 
commissioners, but principally in conse- 
quence of the suggestions of the noble 
lord himself, who held that office, and who 
bad almost proposed the separation of the 
inspection of royal erections from his other 
duties. In order to put the whole subject 
in a clear point of view, and to vindicate 
the Civil List from the obloquy which 
for some years had been thrown upon it, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer felt it 
necessary to take a short review of the 
state of the accounts. He then went over 
the statements made by Mr. Tierney from 
the year '1797 to 1811, showing the gra- 
dual augmentation upon the Civil List, 
The increase only amounted to 15 per 
cent.; which, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer contended, only kept pace with the 
advance in the other departments, and 
such as was to be expected from the cir- 
cumstances of the times. The main 


charge, however, was directed against the 
expenditure since 1811, which, it was 
contended, was still more extravagant. 
It appeared that on the average of 1812, 
1813, to April 1814, the expense was 
1,330,000/.; but it should be recollected 
that Parliament in that period had thrown 
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several burthens upon the Civil List for 
political purposes, and for the establish- 
ment at Windsor, which much reduced 
that apparent augmentation. The atten- 
tion of the House had been more especially 
drawn to the three last quarters, from 
April 1814, to January 1815, on which 
the right hon. gentleman had argued, 
that there was an increase of 140,000l. in 
the whole (after deducting 180,000/. and 
another sum of smaller amount, from the 

oss charge of the Civil List, for the 
ll attendant on the visit of the Sove- 
reigns of Europe last summer), which 
remained to be accounted for. In the 
first place, it was but fair to observe, that 
these calculations were made upon the 
most unfavourable portion of the year, 
since the exceeding would not have ap- 
peared so great if the accounts up to the 
conclusion of the April quarter could have 
been laid upon the table. This surcharge 
was to be accounted for in several ways, 
and partly by various extraordinary and 
unavoidable charges for new furniture for 
the reception of the Royal Visitors, for 
expenses of investing them with the Order 
of the Garter, for furniture for Cumber- 
Jand and Cranbourne Lodges, and for an 
excess on the bills of the Office of Works, 
which made together a total of 55,0001. 
Besides these sums, was to be taken into 
account the increased expenditure in the 
several departments of the household, oc- 
casioned by the presence of our Illustrious 
Visitors, In the department of the Lord 
Chamberlain the expense had been 
142,000/.; that of the Lord Steward 
42,0001. which, it was to be observed, 
however, fell short of the estimate, which 
was 56,0001. The excess of expense of 
the department of the Master of the 
Horse was 30,600/. including presents of 
horses, which had been made by the 
Prince Regent. The remaining surplus 
expenditure in this department was occa- 
sioned by the establishment of a stud for 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales. How- 
ever large, therefore, the expenditure 
seemed at first sight, it was already known, 
and had for the most part been recognised 
by Parliament, estimates having previ- 
ously to the expenditure been laid before 
them; and so far from the expenditure 
proving that any inquiry was necessary, it 
had fallen short of the sum at which the 
estimates were laid.—The only remaining 
branch of the Civil List expenditure was 
that of the occasional payments, the 
greatest part of which consisted in diplo- 
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matic expenses, which would be better 
explained, than he should be able to do, 
by the Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department. He perfectly concurred in 
what had been said by the right hon. gen- 
tleshan as to the occasional payments; 
and three years ago he had submitted a 
plan on that subject to the Elouse for its 
consideration, which, if adopted, would 
relieve the Civil List expenditure from 
the obloquy under which it now laboured. 
That plan was to provide for the occa- 
sional payments by a distinct vote, instead 
of throwing a burthen on a fund already 
appropriated. When these occasional 
payments amounted to large sums, being 
all in ready money, they subverted the 
system of ordinary money paymeuts, and 
threw them into arrear, to the great in- 
convenience of the departments, and with 
a loss to public economy. If these occa- 
sional payments were provided for by a 
distinct grant, the different classes of the 
Civil List expenditure might be prevented 
from falling into arrear, being relieved 
from charges which formed no part of 
the expenditure of the King’s household, 
or the state of the monarchy, It was 
certainly proper, that for the purpose of 
inquiring into the propriety of some al- 
teration of the plan of the Civil List ex- 
penditure, as well as to inquire into the 
reason of the excess in the last year’s 
expense, a committee should be appoint- 
ed. But it would not be necessary to 
this end, that the committee should be 
armed with extraordinary powers; and 
as the appointment of a committee, with- 
out such powers, would answer all the 
beneficial purposes to be expected from 
it, be should move, as an amendment, 
« That such part of the motion as em- 
powered the committee to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records, be omitted.”’ 
Mr. Ward thought the speech of bis 
right hon. friend who made the motion, 
remained wholly unanswered. The powers 
which the motion required for the com- 
mittee appeared to him to be necessary, 
or, like former committees, it would only 
give them good advice, and encourage 
them to indulge pleasing hopes of the 
future, which would never be realised. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not deny that the Civil List expenditure 
had continued progressively to increase, 
notwithstanding the frequent appointment 
of committees; and things would go on in 
the same way as heretofore, from year to 
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mended by his right hon. friend were 
adopted. He took occasion to notice the 
difference between the estimates and the 
real expense of some of the public works. 
The alterations made at Cumberland- 
lodge were estimated at 12,0001. The 
charge for them was 40,000/. He hoped 
the works in the Parks would not furnish 
ground for a similar comparison. He 
complained of the strange jumble which 
appeared in the accounts of the Admiralty 
droits, which made it no easy task imme- 
diately to discover in what mode the 
money had been expended. It appeared 
that there had been paid to the American 
commissioners the sum of 148,000/, In 
1812, when the American declaration of 
war was received, it was not at first an- 
swered by a similar declaration. An 
embargo was laid on American ships, and 
orders were issued to seize and detain all 
vessels belonging to that nation. This 
course had been taken, in the expectation 
that the proposition sent out to the Ame- 
rican Government would produce the im- 
mediate restoration of peace. When those 
hopes were disappointed, he considered 
the vessels thus detained to be fair and 
Jawful prizes, and as such the property of 
the captors; but of the 148,000/. at which 
they were valued, the captors received 
from the commissioners but 78,0001. The 
enormous charges of the proctors he took 
occasion to notice. He wished not to 
throw obloquy on any particular class of 
men, but their charges he understood fre- 
quently ran away with the whole of the 
prize, and even made the captors losers 
by their success. This was a grievance 
which was severely felt in the navy, and 
one which called for an immediate re- 
medy. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the difference be- 
tween the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his right hon. friend who made the 
motion was, that his right hon. friend 
wished for a committee, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wished merely 
for an apology, and by tacking an amend- 
ment to the motion, wanted in reality to 
sink it. Without following the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer into his details, he 
should make some remarks ona subject on 
which he had not touched. Although 
more than 900,0001, had been expended 
yearly on the royal establishments, the 
country did not know for what it was that 
they paid it; for though they heard that 


salaries were paid to certain lords and 


ladies, there was not any such court as 
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was held in other countries at this time, 
and at other times in this country. The 
time was in the recollection of every one, 
when there was a levee twice a week, 
and a drawing-room once a week, during 
the sitting of Parliament. Now there 
was a levee once a fortnight, and a draw- 
ing-room once in the year—now there 
were substituted for these levees, private 
parties at Carlton-house, which were, in 
some respects, made subservient to poli- 
tical purposes. Though some persons 
who were not adherents of the ministry 
were sometimes admitted to these parties, 
they were few in comparison of those 
who, from their rank and birth, might 
claim admission to the royal presence. 
Though no one entertained more sincere 
respect for the Royal Family—at least for 
their situations—than he did,—these par- 
ties at Carlton-house were not the places 
in which he should wish to see his friends, 
therefore it was not from any private in- 
terest that he adverted to the subject. 
But it was impossible to disguise how 
great the effect was which was produced 
by admission to the presence of the Sove- 
reign—how bitter the disappointments 
from exclusion, This system of ex- 
cluding the nobility and gentry from 
the presence of the Prince Regent, was 
carried on even at a time when on all 
accounts it would have been thought 
that it would have been departed from, 
namely, during the presence of the illus- 
trious Visitors in the last summer. ‘The 
monarch was never to be considered in a 
private capacity—every moment of his 
life should be devoted to public good, and 
the system, therefore, of continually giy- 
ing private parties, from which so large 
a portion of those who would be intitled 
to appear at levees were excluded, was to 
be deprecated. As to the particular item 
of expense in the department of the 
Master of the Horse, it appeared very 
great. Some years ago an extraordinary 
expenditure had been made in this depart- 
ment, to create a stud at Hampton court, 
from which the late Mr. Perceval augured 
a great reduction of expense. What had 
been the fate of that stud he knew not, 
but the expense of the department had 
never been reduced, The hon. gentle- 
man then remarked on the excess above 
the estimate of the expense which at- 
tended the Jubilee in the parks. It had 
been triumphantly stated last sessions, that 
15,000/. would cover the whole of the 
expense. Nothing could be more false 
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than this estimate; for it now turned out 
that the expense was 40,000/. But what 
he most objected to, was the pernicious 
effects with which it was attended. He 
trusted he should never live to see such 
another scene of vice and dissipation arise 
to the infinite annoyance of all the middle 
classes of society in the metropolis. ‘The 
whole proceeding had inflicted a serious 
calamity on the morals of the people. He 
also remarked on the great expense which 
had attended the mission of sir Henry 
Wellesley in Spain, and concluded by 
expressing his opinion that ample ground 
had been given for the appointment of the 
committee with full powers, for the pur- 
pose of investigating the subject tho- 
roughly. 

Mr. Rose admitted, that a case had been 
made out whici called for inquiry. It 
was fit that a strict investigation of the 
excess which appeared in the estimates 
should take place ; but for this purpose, he 
denied that it was necessary to give the 
committee powers which the committees 
formerly appointed had not possessed. 
Those which it had been customary to 

ive were in his opinion quite sufficient. 
In sixteen years, under very extraordinary 
circumstances, the excess had averaged 
81,000/, per annum, 
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As to the principle of the féte, it had only 
been following former precedents, and 
surely no occasion of the conclusion of a 
peace had offered of a superior kind. 
With regard to the immorality com- 
plained of, he was afraid there might have 
been a little excess of that sort, where 
such. multitudes of people were drawn 
together, 

Lord Milton said, that the committee, 
without power to call for persons, papers, 
and records, would be a dead letter. 
There was no necessity for a committee, 
if it was only to make calculations on the 
papers already on their table. The duty 
of acommittee would be not merely to 
see whether there were vouchers for every 
expenditure, but whether it was conducted 
consistently with economy. He wished 
to know whether the erections in Wind- 
sor-park were within the department of 
Woods and Forests, or that of the Civil 
List ? 

Mr. Huskisson said, that by recent 
regulations, the surveyor of woods had the 
superintendence of buildings in the parks. 
He thought it quite unnecessary that the 
committee should have the power of send- 
ing for persons, papers,and records. The 
chairman might be instructed to move the 


This, all things | House, that additional information might 


considered, he thought would not appear | be granted; or any individual member 


to be a very great excess. With respect 
to the enormous charges made b 


spoken of in the course of the debate, he 
could say, from his own personal know- 
ledge, the statement made to the House 
was founded on very loose information. 
For a considerable time all ground of 
complaint on this subject had been done 
away, though reports had been circulated 
which were of a nature to cause much ill 
blood in the navy, and which had unfor- 
tunately had that effect. 

Sir W. Congreve acknowledged that the 


works in the parks had exceeded the esti- | 


mates; but he would be bound to prove 
they did not exceed them by more than 
3,000/. One cause of the excess was, 
that though the erections were sold, they 
did not bring one-third of their original 
cost, as was usual with such materials, but 
only about one-fifth. A deduction was also 
to be made for the bridge over the canal, 
in the park, which it was thought proper 
to retain, The sale of the tickets had not 


amounted to more than a sixth part of 
what had been expected. For this, how- 
ever, ministers could not be answerable. 


§ 


the | 
proctors in prize cases, which had been 


might move for information, if he thought 
fit. To grant such a power to such a 
committee, was unprecedented. He could 
not see how his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could be 
accused of a desire to defeat the motion, 
when he had himself given notice that he 
should have moved for a committee; nei- 
ther could he see, that if the committee 
had the fullest powers, it could inquire 
into the reason why the Prince Regent did 
not hold three Jevees a week. The doc- 
trine that a Sovereign was to be never in 
private was novel. Were they to be as 
Indian idols, always open to the gaze of 
the worshippers? ‘The hon. member de- 
precated the invidious comments which 
had been made upon several items in the 
papers on the table, with regard to the 
expenditure of the Royal Family, and 
adverting to the animadversions upon the 
allowance granted to his right hon. friend, 
Mr. Canning, at Lisbon, the hon. gentle- 
man entered into some explanation. Be- 
fore his right hon. friend’s appointment to 
the office of ambassador to the Court of 
Portugal, the chargé-d’affaires, who had 


not to maintain the dignity of that station 
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which was assigned to his right hon. friend, 
was allowed 5,000/. a year. The differ- 
ence, then, between that sum and the 
allowance to his right hon. friend was not 
at all unreasonable, under all the circum- 
stances of the case. For what were those 
circumstances? An ambassador from Por- 
tugal was at the Court of London, and it 
was thought proper to appoint an ambas- 


sador from this country, with suitable | 


splendour, to represent our Court at that of 
Lisbon, and to receive the Prince Regent 
on his return to his European dominions. 
That that return was expected at the time 
of his right hon. friend’s appointment, there 


could be no doubt. The Prince Regent | 


of Portugal had, indeed, communicated to 
our Government his intention to return to 
Portugal, and had expressed a desire to 
be conveyed from the Brazils in a British 
squadron, naming even the officer whom 
he wished to command that squadron. In 
fact that prince was expected to sail from 
the Brazils as soon as the squadron re- 
quired should reach that country. But as 
jt was at present understood that his Roya! 
Highness had informed our Government 
that he did not now intend to return to 
Europe, there could be no doubt that his 
right hon. friend would resign his ap- 
pointment and return home, unless his 
Majesty’s ministers should still think it 
necessary that an ambassador should be 
maintained at Lisbon. That was not a 


question on which his right hon. friend | 


could decide. Every one knew that he 
would have gone to Portugal as a private 
individual, had he not been sent out ina 


public capacity ; and he did not expect he | 


would continue there as ambassador, in 


the absence of the Court to which he was ' 


accredited. If an ambassador was neces- 
sary at all, he could not be sent out on a 
smaller allowance ; for fifty years the 
salary of a foreign minister had been 
5,200/. ; and to secure that sum from dimi- 
nution by the loss of exchange, 8,000/. 
was no more than was necessary. The 
right hon. gentleman defended the public 
rejoicings of last year. 
of the additional charge on the Civil List, 
had arisen from the extraordinary ex- 
penses of last year; and after all the 
privations and sufferings of a twenty-years 
war, it seemed quite reasonable that the 
people should have an opportunity of 
expressing their exultation at the glorious 
termination of the war. He contended 
that it would be most indecorous were the 
committee to extend its investigations into 


The greater part | 
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the private expenditure of the Royal 
Family. 

Mr. I. Martin thought the question for 
the House to consider on this occasion 
was, whether they would appoint a com- 
mittee with powers sufficient to obtain 
full and satisfactory information, as his 
right hon. friend proposed, or with no 
powers whatever but to read the papers 
laid before it, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had recommended. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pleaded pre- 
cedent in support of his recommendation, 
What, however, did this precedent show ? 
Why, that notwithstanding the several 
committees heretofore appointed upon the 
subject of the Civil List, the debts had 
still gone on increasing ; so that the evil 
complained of had been in no degree 
cured. On the contrary, the mischief 
had been aggravated ; and thissurely was 
a strong reason for discarding the prece- 
dent relied upon on the other side, while 
it furnished a volume of argument for 
adopting the proposition of his right hon, 
friend for the appointment of a committee, 
with competent powers to inquire and 
obtain adequate information. 

Mr. Long said, he resisted the motion of 
the right hon, gentleman opposite, on the 
same ground that he opposed a similar 
motion two years ago, namely, because 
he thought such a proposition contrary to 
parliamentary practice, and the inquisi- 
tion in view indelicate and disrespectful 
towards the Crown. As to the debt of 
the Civil List, any gentleman who con- 
sidered in his own private expenditure 
the change which had taken place in the 
value of money and all the articles of con- 
sumption, from the year 1797 to ISI1, 
when the last investigation of this debt 
took place, could not be surprised at its 
amount, Ile denied that any part of this 
debt, or any mischief attributed to it, 
could be conceived to proceed from the 
committees alluded to; and as to the 
committee proposed by bis right hon. 
friend, if that committee in the progress 
of its inquiry was found to require addi- 
tional powers, it would be open to the 
chairman to move the House upon the 
subject. With respect to the expense of 
our embassies, the right hon. gentleman 
asserted that our diplomatic agents were 
not so well paid as those of any other 
court in Europe. 

Mr. Calcraft supported the original pro- 
position. The Civil List he considered as 
a compact between the Crown, the Par- 
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liament, and the People, and it appeared 
1o him essential to the popularity of the 
Crown to maintain that compact unbroken. 
No one acquainted with his character 
could suspect him of a disposition to act 
niggardly towards the Crown, or to abate 
any part of its necessary splendour and 
dignity. But yet he could not help ob- 
serving, that ever since Mr. Burke’s Bill, 
which was intended to regulate the ex- 
penditure of the Civil List, its debt had 
gone on increasing. ‘This was an evil 
which called loudly for correction, and 
the five committees heretofore appointed 
having operated no good upon the sub- 
ject, he felt it necessary to vote for the 
appointment of a committee, with ade- 
quate powers etiiciently to investigate and 
completely to remove the evil, As to the 
idea of the last speaker, that it would be 
open to the chairman of the proposed 
committee to move for additional powers, 
it would be idle to calculate, that if the 
chairman of a committee proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were likely 
to make any such motion, that House 
would be apt to accede to it after reject- 
ing the proposition of his right hon, 
friend. 

Lord Castlereagh thought that no case 
of necessity had been made out for de- 
viating from the established practice of 
Parliament upon a subject of this nature, 
and therefore he felt himself Sound to 
oppose the original motion. He could 
not recognise the policy or propriety of 
violating the delicacy and deference due 
to the Crown, by subjecting its expendi- 
ture to such an odious inquisition as this 
motion appeared likely to produce. It 
was due, in justice to the Crown, to con- 
sider the nature of the Civil List, which, 
be it remembered, was originally esta- 
blished as a substitute for a large here- 
ditary revenue surrendered by the Crown 
to the public. But that revenue was no- 


toriously derived from sources, the pro- | 


duce of which would have progressively 
increased with the progressive prosperity 
of the country, while the amount of the 
Civil List being settled, was aflected by 
all the changes of circumstances and the 
depreciation of money, the influence of 
which, every individual must feel in his 
own private expenditure. Had the Crown 
retained its hereditary estate, it was not 
at all likely to have been under the ne- 
cessity of applying to Pariiament for the 
payment of its debts. But the fact was, 
that the bargain which gave rise to the 
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establislment of the Civil List, and fixed 
the revenue of the Crown, was not for its 
advantage. Yet the spirit of that bargain 
had never been violated, nor was it pro- 
posed to depart from it, although it be- 
came necessary, in consequence of an 
advance in the general scale of expen- 
diture, to make good the additional ex- 
pense, to which the Crown was subjected. 
The only way in which the expenditure 
of the Civil List could be rendered fixed, 
was to withdraw from it all those fluctuat- 
ing charges, the amount of which must 
vary according to circumstances ; and he 
had no hesitation in saying that to adopt 
that valuable principle would be highly 
desirable. What might be called the 
floating expenditure would then be made 
a matter of annual estimate, and as such 
would not only be subject to the vigilance 
of Parliament, but the Crown would be 
relieved from that unjust odium which, he 
contended, was wholly unknown in the 
practice of Parliament.—With respect to 
the excess in the Civil List account, that 
excess had chiefly arisen in two depart- 
ments ; that over which he had the honour 
to preside, and the Lord Chamberlain’s. 
The excess of the latter had grown out of 
transactions which could not be considered 
as comprising any part of the permanent 
expenditure of the Royal Household—he 
alluded to the visit of the Allied Sove- 
reigns last year; and upon that subject 
he might be permitted to state, that as 
| far as he had possessed opportunities of 
comparing the expense of courts abroad, 
and tbe style in which the ministers of 
| those courts supported their establishments, 
he certainly could trace none of that pro- 
| fuse splendour at home, which the right 
| hon. gentleman seemed to consider as the 
| cause of the increased expenditure of the 
"Crown. With regard, also, to the ex- 
| penses incurred by the reception of the 
| august Personages who visited this country 
| bast year, he believed, if te could have 
| brought with him the document from 
Vienna, containing the expenditure of 
the Emperor of Austria, in receiving and 
entertaining the Allied Sovereigns, it 
would appear. bat no excessive splendour 
was exh’. .ed here, and that the Em- 
peror of Austria’, civil list was a little 
wore hardly pressed upon than tiiat of the 
Prince Regent. So far as his own de- 
partment was concerned, he should have 
no difficulty in giving to the Committee 
the fullest explanation upoy every item, 
in any manner which did not involve a 
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departure from the practice of Parlia- 
ment; and that being the disposition 
which he felt, he should not detain the 
House with going into minute details. 
He wished, however, before he sat down, 
to explain some circumstances that had 
been alluded to, and which, in justice to 
the individuals connected with them, 
should not be left under that weight of 
prejudice which might attach to them, 
from the manner in which they had been 
mentioned. Fifteen thousand pounds ap- 
peared to the name of the earl of Aber- 
deen, for the expenses of his mission; 
but it should be remembered that that 
sum was subject to a very severe tax from 
the rate of exchange, which reduced it 
to not more than 10 or 11,0001. He 
had no allowance from the Civil List ; 
he did not go out as an ambassador, but 
upon a public mission, the expenses of 
which were to be defrayed, but no direct 
emolument was derived by him from it. 
That 11,000/. included also the expenses 
of all the persons attached to his mission. 
The embassy to Lisbon had been again 
alluded to, and in the same tone which, 
he understood, had been applied to it in 
his absence. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that the expenditure of this 
country was augmented by that embassy ; 
but if he would only refer to the accounts 


in his (lord Castlereagh’s) office, he would | 


find that the expense of an inferior agent 
at Lisbon had been nearly double. With 


respect to the propriety of an ambassador, — 


he thought there could be no doubt. The 


Court of Lisbon had had an ambassador | 
here for the last three years ; and it was | 


due to the friendship which this country 
felt towards Portugal, and after the cala- 
mities which had attended the Prince Re- 
gent, that he should be met on his return, 
and be congratulated by a British ambas- 
sador. When that arrangement was made, 
it was in the full expectation, and indeed 


persuasion, that the Prince Regent’s return 
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under other circumstances he would pro- 
bably not have accepted. With regard 
to the employment of general officers 
upon foreign missions, the noble lord con- 
tended that no augmented expenditure 
was incurred by coupling the military 
with the diplomatic character, while great 
service to the country, especially during 
the campaign of last year, was derived 
from it. An hon. gentleman had alluded 
to the expenses at the Court of Madrid. 
They were, indeed, of a magnitude which 
might be expected to draw the attention 
of Parliament to thent: and he had felt it 
his duty to enter inté a full explanation 
upon that subject, with the person who 
now resided at Madrid, who had expressed 
his anxiety to concur in any measure 
for limiting that branch of expenditure to 
a fixed and reduced amount, desirous as 
he (sir Henry Wellesley) was to incur 
any sacrifices rather than remain subject 
to the sort of obloquy which it had been 
unjustly attempted to cast upon him. It 
would be seen, however, when the com- 
mittee inspected the accounts, that what 
might strictly be called the personal ex- 
penditure of our ambassador at Madrid, 
did not exceed 14,000/. a year. With 
respect to the whole expenditure of the 
Foreign Department, it was to be remem- 
bered there was not a court in Europe 
now at which we had not a minister, and 
the extraordinaries under that head were 
necessarily larger in the first creating 
those appointments, because then the ex- 
penses of the outfit were incurred. His 
earnest wish however, was, that the House 
would take the extraordinaries of the 
Foreign Department out of the Civil List 
altogether, and let them be the subject of 
annual estimate. Upon the whole, he 
did not see why they should change the 
course of proceeding hitherto adopted, by 
giving to the committee unusual powers ; 
powers, in fact, to institute a species ot 
inquiry, whose only object would be to 


render expense odious, and not to control 
it; he therefore felt it his duty to adhere 
to the ancient parliamentary practice. 
Mr. Whitbread said, that the arguments 
of the noble lord were as much against 
the appointment of any committee, as 


to Europe would immediately take place— | 
an event which, for political reasons, even | 
this country must be naturally anxious to | 
accomplish with the least possible delay. | 
The appointment was one which certainiy | 
could have been no object for the right | 
hon. gentleman to acc: ,*, if domestic cir- | against a committee with such powers as 
cumstances (the sickness of his son) had | had been recommended by his right hon. 
not rendered it necessary for him to go to | friend in his motion; and he must really 
that country ; and that being the case, it | think that if his right hon. friend had 
was natural for Government to wish to | failed to convince the House that night 
take the advantage of the circumstance, , of the necessity of such a committee, 
and propose to him an embassy, which | there was no reason to hope it would ever 
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be granted at any future period. With- 
out investing the committee with those 
owers which the motion contemplated, 
its labours would be as nugatory as those 
five successive ones had proved, from 
whose reports no benefits had resulted. 
The House were told that the committee 
might, if they thought proper, instruct 
their Chairman to move the House for 
any papers they might think necessary. 
What a childish hope was this to hold out 
to the House of Commons! When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ap- 
pointed his committee, they were to have 
powers to ask, if they thought proper, for 
the production of those papers. Who 
could doubt that there would be no want 
of delicate guardians of the Crown in this 
committee? ‘The accounts that the com- 
mitiee were to receive of the expenditure 
of the Crown must be purely spontaneous 
on the part of the Crown. The noble 
lord had throughont the course of his 
speech talked of the delicacy which was 
due to the Crown, as if the Crown was the 
only party. He had mentioned that the 
Crown had formerly an hereditary re- 
venue ; but as for Parliament, the noble 
lord appeared to conceive its functions 
quite inconvenient, unless when they 
were employed in passing complimentary 
addresses to the Prince Regent for the 
wisdom of his ministers, or voting the 
sums of money necessary for the wars 
which the noble lord contemplated. As 
to this hereditary revenue, the noble lord 
appeared to go back with pleasure to the 
glorious times (as he conceived them) 
which preceded the Revolution. In those 
times, however, the sovereigns out of this 
hereditary revenue defrayed a great part 
of the expenses of the state. The noble 
lord might also go back to the glorious 
times of Charles the 2nd, when not only 
the expenditure of the hereditary revenue 
was not inquired into, but when the pen- 
sion that that sovereign received from 
France was not inquired into also. But 
since the period of the Revolution, when 
was it that Parliament did not inquire into 
the expenditure of the Crown? The noble 
lord had only talked about sovereigns— 
about the Prince Regent, and: the Emperor 
of Austria, He had appeared to have en- 
tirely forgotten who it was that supplied 
the expenditure of the Civil List, both to 
the Prince Regent and to the Emperor of 
Austria. It was the people who paid 
those civil lists, and this was a circum- 
stance which the noble lord appeared to 
( VOL, XXX.) 
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have entirely forgotten. As to the pro- 
position that the expense was always found 
to exceed the estimate, he must observe, 
that much to the honour of the Lord 
Steward, the expense in his department 
did not exceed the estimate. The expenses 
in the Park, which were estimated at 
15,0001, did in fact amount to 40,0002. 
A more shameful waste of the public 
money, or a greater disgrace to this coun- 
try, he had seldom witnessed, than the 
scene of drunkenness and riot which pre- 
vailed in the parks for a week, and which 
had cost the nation 40,0001. A right hon. 
gentleman, the surveyor of the woods and 
forests (Mr. Huskisson), who had been 
formerly a great economist, and who had 
represented that the nation must be 
ruined, if prodigal expenditure was not 
checked, had now completely changed his 
sentiments, and had that night become 
the advocate of every species of expense. 
He now ridiculed the idea of controlling 
the expenditure of the Crown, and asked 
who would be a King, or a Prince Regent, 
if they could not be allowed to spend 
5,000/. on a green-house, or 1,000/. on 
horses, without an investigation before the 
House of Commons? In mentioning this 
1,000/. about horses, an anecdote occurred 
to him, which he hoped was not true, It 
was said that an illustrious foreigner, 
prince Platoff, had made a present to the 
Prince Regent of a horse that had carried 
him through the Jate successful cam- 
paigns. It might naturally be supposed 
that such a horse, as a remembrance of 
the donor, would have been kept with 
the most extraordinary care, that it would 
have a separate groom to attend it, that it 
would have been pampered, and suffered 
to pass the remainder of its life in a sort 
of riotous felicity. He had heard, how- 
ever, and was very sorry to hear it, that 
this animal was now employed in draw- 
ing a dung-cart at Hampton-court, (a 
laugh.) When the passion for giving 
1,0001. for horses was spoken so lightly of, 
he could not avoid thinking of what he 
had heard had been the fate of prince 
Platoff’s horse. The expenses at Windsor 
also certainly deserved a most minute 
examination. It appeared that here there 
was a most profuse and lavish expendi- 
ture. Unless the committee were autho- 
rized to call for persons and papers, it was 
not to be expected that documents from 
evidence would come spontaneously be- 
fore them, to show where the waste of the 
public money lay. Large sums of money 
(2 T) 
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were voted for purposes to which they 
were never applied. A large sum was 
annually given for travelling expenses to 
our gracious Queen, whose journies were 
merely from Windsor to London and from 
London to Windsor, except, indeed, one 
to Brighton, and that was paid for sepa- 
rately. A large sum was also given for 
horses, which she never used. As to the 
embassy to Lisbon, he would call upon 
the gentlemen on the other side, to answer 
bond fide, and upon their honours, whe- 
ther, if those domestic circumstances had 
not made it desirable for Mr. Canning to 
goto Lisbon, they would have appointed 
any ambassador to that court? If they 
could say they would have done so, then 
the question was disposed of: but if they 
could not say, upon their honours, that, 
independent of Mr. Canning’s conve- 
nience, they thought an ambassador ne- 
cessary at Lisbon, and intended to send 
one, then it was evident that this transac- 


tion had been properly described, as a 


job for the benefit of Mr. Canning at the 
expense of the country. He was not sur- 
prised at the manner that the noble lord 
floundered over this part of the case, as 
this appointment had taken place in his 
absence. When the noble lord professed 
such excessive delicacy for the Crown, he 
would wish that he had also some compas- 
sion for the people of this country. If 
proper consideration was shown to them, 
and it could be proved that the expendi- 
ture was justifiable, the gratitude and at- 
tachment of the people would amply repay 
this consideration. 

Mr. Bathurst defended the appointment 
of Mr. Canning, and contended, that if 
the revenues of the Crown had been suf- 
fered to remain as in the time of Charles 2, 
they would be more considerable than 
they were at present. He was clearly of 
Opinion, that no farther advantage could 
accrue from a vivd voce examination of 
witnesses than would be derived from the 
production of the documents promised by 
the noble lord. He would not agree to 
open the door to so general a mode of 
inquiry as that proposed by the hon. gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Tierney, in reply, ridiculed all the 
arguments which had been urged by the 
opponents of his motion, to show that the 
House could have a good inquiry without 
sending for the persons and papers from 
whom alone the requisite information could 
be obtained. 

_ Mr, William Smith supported the motion. 
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He recommended economy in every 
branch of the public expenditure, and 
thought that the expenses should be in 
proportion to the means of the country. 

Sir Thomas Acland said, he should vote 
for the motion, on the ground that a pretty 
general feeling existed throughout the 
country, that on this particular subject 
there was a greater waste and extrava- 
gance than necessary, and that in this 
particular quarter there was a habit of 
expense, not conducive to the true splen- 
dour of the Crown, nor calculated to ad- 
vance the real honour of the country. In 
such a case, when such a feeling existed 
on the part of the people, that House 
ought not to be found wanting in their 
duty to those whom they were bound to 
protect. If ever there was atime in which 
the discharge of this duty was more loudly 
called for than at another, it was the pre- 
sent; first, as an expression of gratitude 
for the manner in which the House had 
been seconded by the people during 
twenty years of arduous contest ; and se- 
condly, because it was considered not im- 
possible but that the Government of the 
country might in a short time be com- 
pelled again to draw very deeply indeed 
upon her exertions. If this last necessity 
should occur, he trusted that every man 
would cheerfully come forward to lend 
his aid, and no one should be found more 
ready to support the interests and the 
honour of the country than himself; but 
this would be done with more alacrity, if 
the people saw that on an inquiry like 
that now proposed, the most efficient way 
was taken of arriving at the truth. He 
did not blame any one. He would treat 
every body with all due delicacy. He 
would, instead of curtailing the splendour 
of the Crown, do every thing to add to 
that splendour; and he was persuaded that 
the most substantial mode of effecting this, 
would be to institute a bond fide investiga- 
tion. 

The House then divided on the Amend- 
ment—Yeas, 127; Noes, 94: Majority, 
33. The amended motion was then agreed 
to, and a committee appointed. 


List of the Minority. 


Barnard, lord 
Baring, sir T. 
Baring, Alex. 
Byng, Geo 
Burrell, Walter 
Butler, hon. J. 
Butler, hon, C. 


Bastard, E, 


Abercrombie, hon, J. 
Atkins, ald. 

Astell, W. 

Althorpe, lord 
Acland, sir T. 

Brand, hon. 
Bennet, hon. H. 
Burrell, hon, P. 
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Bewicke, col. Martin, H. 
Babington, T. Monck, sir C. 
Bankes, H. Moore, P. 

Barham, F. Milton, lord 
Butterworth, J. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Barclay, C. Methuen, P. C. 
Calcraft, J. Montgomery, sir H. 
Calvert, C. North, D. 

Calvert, N. Newman, R. 
Cavendish, lord G. Neville, hon. R. 
Cavendish, C. Osborne, lord F. 


Cavendish, H. Proby, lord 
Douglas, hon. F.S.N. Paulett, hon. W. 
Dundas, Charles Philips, G. 
Dickenson, W. Ponsonby, rt. hon. C. 
Duncannon, lord Piggott, sir A. 
Dundas, hon. L. Pierse, H. 

Elliot, rt. hon. W. Prittie, hon. F. 
Eljison, Cuthbert Protheroe, E. 
Fremantle, W. H. Ramsden, J. 
Fergusson, sir R. Romilly, sir S. 
Fane, John Ridley, sir M. 
Grant, J. P. Robinson, Aber. 
Grenfell, P. Smith, W. 
Guise, sir W. Smith, R. 
Hammersley, I. Stanley, lord 
Hornby, FE. Shelley, sir T. 


Horner, F. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Howorth, H. Tavistock, lord 
Idle, C. Whitbread, S. 
Lemon, sir W. Western, C. C. 
Lambton, J. G. Wharton, J. 
Lloyd, M. Walpole, G. 
Leach, J. Wynn, sir W. 
Lewis, F. Wynn, C. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. Warre, J. 
Leader, W. Wright, A. 
Latouche, R. TELLERS, 


Lubbock, J. W. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Martin, J. 


Gordon, R. 
Hamilton, lord A. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 17. 

Genoa.] Earl Grey moved for several 
papers respecting Genoa, to the production 
of which he understood that there was no 
objection. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he felt 
no ebjection to the production of the pa- 
pers moved for by the noble earl, many 
of which it was intended to have laid be- 
fore the House with the other papers on 
the table upon this subject, had they been 
in preparation. 

Earl Grey observed, that from some of 
the documents on the table, a very extra- 
ordinary power appeared to have been 
granted, or at least exercised, by an indi- 
vidual minister (alluding, as we under- 
stood, to lord Castlereagh), and at this 
power he felt the more surprised, because 
the transfer of the powers of the Execu- 
tive Government to any minister, at a 
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foreign court, struck him as utterly incon- 
sistent with the practice of the British 
Government, and decidedly hostile to the 
principles of our constitution. 

The Earl of Liverpool declined to enter 
at present into the subject alluded to by 
the noble lord, but observed that any 
minister was warranted in acting upon 
the instructions of his Sovereign, and that 
it was notoriously not unusual to give di- 
rections, and grant powers to a foreign 
minister to conduct and conclude the most 
important transaction; such a practice, 
no doubt, might, to a certain extent, be 
deemed a transfer of the powers of the 
Executive Government. 

Earl Grey admitted the propriety and 
practice stated by the noble Secretary 
upon any contingency or expected event, 
but declared that he had never heard, and 
he denied the propriety of investing any 
minister with a discretionary power to 
exercise the authority of the Executive 
Government upon any event that might 
arise, however unexpected, and such au- 
thority appeared to him to have been 
exercised by the minister alluded to. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Concress at Vienna.] Marquis Wel- 
lesley thought that it would be much more 
consistent with the dignity of that House, 
as well as with the magnitude and im- 
portance of the subject, that ministers, 
instead of waiting for questions from that 
side of the House, should come forward 
and present, for the satisfaction of their 
lordships, a general exposition of all the 
circumstances connected with the great 
transaction at Vienna, in which they had 
been so long engaged, together with the 
papers necessary to illustrate that trans 
action. He wished to know whether 
ininisters intended to lay such an exposi- 
tion before the House, and when it was 
likely to be brought forward, or whether 
they proposed to wait until the negocia- 
tions in which they were engaged had 
terminated, or a treaty had been cone 
cluded? Such an exposition he thought 
highly desirable, in order that at such a 
crisis as the present, that House, the 
country, and the world might know what 
system ministers and the Allies had 
evinced a disposition to support—that be- 
fore the British Parliament bad concluded 
the dreadful pledge of war, it should be 
seen whether they were supporting the 
same principles for which the British na- 
tion had been struggling for twenty-five 
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years, or for any other system—whether 
for a system of general justice and per- 
manent peace, or for a system of gross 
injustice likely to lead to perpetual hos- 
tility; whether the arrangements in the 
contemplation of the Allies were calcu- 
lated to put an end to the calamities which 
had so long afflicted mankind, or to pro- 
duce still greater evils. On these grounds 
the noble Jord thought that the exposition 
alluded to was due to the character and 
interest of our own Government, and to 
the common cause of the Allies. 

The Earl of Liverpool declared, that it 
was the anxious wish of his Majesty’s 
ministers to lay before Parliament, as soon 
as circumstances permitted, a full exposi- 
tion of their conduct in the great transac- 
tion alluded to by the noble marquis, 
whatever might be the result of that trans- 
action. Two branches of that transaction, 
the negociations respecting which were 
completed, had already been brought 
under the consideration of that House, 
and he assured their lordships that as soon 
as the other arrangements were definitively 
settled they would be submitted to the 
judgment of the Legislature. But until 
those arrangements were concluded, and 
pending a negociation, attended, especially 
at present, with embarrassing circum- 
stances, he trusted their lordships must 
feel that he could not be authorized in 
entering into the question stated by the 
noble marquis—that he would not be war- 
ranted in presenting the House with par- 
tial views, or premature information. But 
whenthe case should be complete, he could 
declare for himself and his colleagues, 
that it would afford them the greatest 
satisfaction to lay the fullest information 
before the House, and he had no doubt of 
being able in due time to satisfy their 
lordships that hls Majesty’s Government 
had not supported any system inconsistent 
with justice, or with those principles which 
had been recognised by the greatest 
statesmen this country had ever known. 

Marquis Wellesley said, that the noble 
earl had admitted the necessity of having 
a complete view of the whole arrange- 
ment before any one branch of it could 
be with advantage discussed, and before 
an accurate and just opinion could be 
formed respecting it: but then the whole 
was not completed, and he supposed he 
must wait for that period for which the 
noble earl professed to be so anxious, be- 
fore he could expect any thing like’ a 
general view of the arrangements. . The 
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noble earl himself had, however, recog- 
nized the principle, that some points were 
so prominent that they ought to be 
brought forward without delay. He had 
produced papers relative to one or two of 
the branches before the completion of the 
whole; and unquestionably some parti- 
culars were of such vast importance, and 
so loudly demanded a prompt attention, 
that they must be considered an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Admitting, then, 
the advantage of having the whole ar- 
rangements in their view before they at- 
tempted to form a decisive opinion on any 
one branch, he should be much disposed 
to wait till the conclusion, before he en- 
tered upon the discussion of any particular 
part, unless, indeed, the periud should be 
so long protracted as to make it impos- 
sible to wait for that of which it would be 
impossible to say when it might terminate: 
but at the same time exceptions must be 
made as to certain prominent points, and 
one of these points which demanded in- 
stant attention was the arrangements with 
respect to Saxony. It was due to the 
justice, the dignity, the honour of the 
country, that this should be brought under 
their lordships consideration. As the 
matter appeared at present, we had taken 
the judgment-seat, and pronounced sen- 
tence upon the head of a venerable legi- 
timate Sovereign of an ancient family, of 
whom, whatever might have been his 
errors, it might be said that few had 
adopted a more wise and beneficent system 
of government than he had done with re- 
gard to his own subjects. A cabinet mi- 
nister acting for the Government bad been 
sent out, and it appeared trom certain in- 
formation which nad been received, that 
we had really taken the judgment-seat, 
and avowedly proceeded against a legiti- 
mate Sovereign on penal principles! But 
though we had thus taken the judgment- 
seat, even supposing it were to administer 
justice, it could not be said that it was to 
administer justice in mercy. This was a 
transaction which, for the honour of the 
nation, must not be allowed to rest any 
longer in silence. The attention of their 
lordships and the country must be called 
to it, and that without a moment’s unnee 
cessary delay. It was for these reasons 
that he now wished to communicate his 
intention of submitting a proposition to 
their lordships on that head, at no distant 
period, when he should perhaps move for 
some further information connected with 
that particular point, 
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The Earl of Darnley complained of the 


delay in producing the documents which 


the House had ordered in compliance with 
his motion before the recess, with respect 
to our naval administration in the course 
of the American war, 

Viscount Melville justified the delay, 
by stating, that in order to comply with 


. the noble earl’s motion it became neces- 


sary to refer for information to our officers 
on Lake Ontario, and also to read over 
all the correspondence of the Admiralty 
for two or three years. 


Appress ON THE Treaty or PEacE 
America.}] The Earl of Liverpool 
rose to move an Address to the Prince 
Regent, approving of the Treaty of Peace 
concluded with the United States of Ame- 
rica. As he did not anticipate any oppo- 
sition, he did not think it all necessary or 
proper to detain their lordships for any 
long time on this subject, or to enter upon 
any discussion of topics with respect to 
which he was aware that much difference 
of opinion prevailed. Their lordships 
were aware that the war arose from dis- 
putes originating in certain orders com- 
monly called the Orders in Council. Be- 
fore the American declaration of war ar- 
rived in this country, those orders had 
been repealed ; and as it was presumed, 
that, upon notice of this circumstance, the 
Americans would be desirous of returning 
to a state of peace, such directions were 
given as might facilitate that object, and 
render the evils necessarily connected 
with a state of warfare as light as possible, 
till an arrangement could be concluded. 
The Americans, however, did not, it ap- 
peared, wish to return to a state of peace ; 
and when the cause of complaint was re- 
moved they changed their ground, and 
insisted that we should give up that right 
which, by the well-known and admitted 
law of nations, we had to seize our own 
subjects, and claim their services in time 
of war, wherever we found them. This 
was a clear principle of the law of nations, 
which we only claimed in common with 
every other nation, We claimed nothing 
from the Americans, we did not insist that 
they should acknowledge any new doc- 
trines and principles of the law of nations 
set up by us. But they, on the contrary, 
set up new doctrines and new principles 
of their own, and insisted that we should 
adopt them, and sacrifice rights which we 
considered as essential to our own secu- 
rity. The consequence was, that the 


necessity of the war on our part was unj. 
versally felt, and a unanimity was mani- 
fested on the subject which was very rarely 
found on such occasions. It was not till 
the 7th of August that the American com- 
missioners received instructions not to in- 
sist upon this point, and then the negocia- 
tion proceeded. As to the mediation of 
the Emperor of Russia, there were certain 
points on which one wouid not choose to 
accept even of mediation, because it often 
happened that in mediations there was 
something like arbitration. With respect 
to our maritime rights, we never could 
accept of arbitration, He would not go 
the length of saying that we ought under 
no circumstances to accept of mediation 
with respect to our maritime rights; but 
this did not appear to be an instance in 
which it was desirable to accept of any 
such mediation. It had been said, that 
while we rejected mediation on one point, 
we had agreed to arbitration on another. 
But the points were totally different, and 
the mode of asbitration appeared to be 
the best way of settling the disputes 
about the boundaries. America then 
having given up the point for which she 
had carried on the war, the negociation, 
as he lad said, proceeded ; and he con- 


“tended that there might be circumstances 


under which we might, in justice to our 
own subjects, insist upon terms for which 
it would not be proper originally to go 
to war. That, however, was a consis 
deration of expediency. Buta principle 
of good faith required that the Indians 
should be included in the Treaty, and they 
were included. As to the Slave Trade, 
the objects of the two governments were 
the same; as to Commerce, it appeared 
most proper to leave these matters to sub- 
sequent arrangement, and that the most 
liberal principles of commercial inter- 
course would be the most advantageous 
for both countries. As to territorial ar- 
rangements, the best mode of proceeding 
had been adopted on that head that could 
be devised. It appeared more advan- 
tageous to call in the arbitration of one 
who might be supposed to be impartial, 
than to leave the matter to the decision of 
the lot ; and upon that, the arrangements 
for setting the line had been adopted. On 
the whole, the noble earl considered the 
Treaty as equally honourable and advan- 
tageous to this country; and concluded 
by moving an Address to the Prince Re- 
gent, assuring his Royal Highness of the 
great satisfaction felt by the House at the 
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terms and conditions of the Treaty of 
Peace concluded between Great Britain 
and the United States of America. 

Earl Stanhope said, that he could not 
allow this opportunity to pass, without ad- 
verting shortly to the high and even im- 
pudent language which he had so often 
heard upon what were called our mari- 
time rights. The noble secretary had, 
however, stated, that we claimed no rights 
which did not belong to all independent 


nations. But the fact was obviously other-. 


wise, for this right of search, so much 
contended for, belonged only to bellige- 
rent nations, and not to those at peace. 
Thus, if Denmark should unjustly declare 
against Sweden, she might, according to 
this pretended right of search, claim to 
search our ships and those of other nations 
for Danish subjects. Would this be en- 
dured? But the pretension was quite pre- 
posterous. Yet America, when at peace 
with the world, was condemned to have 
her shipping subjected to the most vexa- 
tious search by British cruizers, because 
this country was at war with France. 
But now that this country was at peace 
{would to God he could hope that it would 
long so continue!) and America was at 
war with Algiers, the tables being thus 
turned, would British ships submit, ac- 
cording to the right alleged by the noble 
secretary, to be searched by American 
cruizers? If commodore Rodgers, for in- 
stance, were to meet one of our convoys 
at sea [ Hear! hear, from lord Liverpool). 
Yes, he would ask, if commodore Rodgers 
undertook to search for American seamen, 
and under the prevalent practice, accord- 
ing to this alleged right, the commodore 
himself was to be the judge in the exer- 
cise of authority, he might take out five 
or six seamen, whom he supposed Ame- 
rican, from a merchant vessel—what then 
was likely to be the consequence? Why, 
the vessel might go to the bottom for 
want of being manned, and how would 
the merchants like that? and the mer- 
chants had been among the most clamo- 
rous upon this point when the assertion 
of it operated against others; but the fact 
was, that this right, if even well founded, 
was liable to so much abuse in the appli- 
cation of it, that it was evidently neces- 
sary to come to some explanation, and 
arrangement upon the subject, that by 
some negociation it should be endeavoured 
to do away with the exercise of it alto- 
gether. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne expressed 
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his concurrence with the terms of the 
Address, but strongly condemned the un- 
necessary delay that had taken place in 
the conclusion of the Treaty, which 
Treaty, by-the-by, had left unsettled all 
the points for which the war had been 
commenced, as would appear upon refe- 
rence to the published Declaration of mi- 
nisters at the outset. Yet while these 
points were waved, new claims were 
started at the commencement of the ne- 
gociation, which were abandoned also. 
But still he rejoiced in the conclusion of 
peace. The noble marquis concluded 
with observing, that he understood the 
American ministers at Ghent proposed 
an article pledging both powers to treat 
all vessels as pirates which should be 
found engaged in the Slave Trade, but 
that this article was resisted by our come 
missioners; and this resistance he con- 
ceived the more extraordinary from the 
instructions to our minister at Vienna to 
promote the universal abolition of that 
odious traffic. 

The Earl of Liverpool spoke in expla- 
nation, and assured the noble marquis and 
the House, that what had been stated of 
the proposition as made by the American 
ministers respecting the Slave Trade, was 
totally unfounded. Until that moment, 
through any channel whatever, either 
public or private, he had never heard a 
word of such a proposition, The article, 
as it stood, was originally proposed by 
the British commissioners, and to which 
the American ministers never proposed 
any addition. 

The Marquis of Lazsdowne said, that 
he had received the statement which he 
had communicated to the House, from 
what he conceived the very highest autho- 
rity, which he had no objection to name. 

The motion for the Address was then 
ba greed to, nem. diss. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 17. 

Proverty Tax.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rose to move the postponement 
of the second reading of the Assessed 
Taxes Bill, which stood for that evening. 
In doing so he said he would avail himself 
of the opportunity of stating that in the 
committee of ways and means, on Wed- 
nesday next, he meant to refer the acts 
relating to the property tax to the said 
committee, for the purpose of moving the 
continuance of the same. 
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Mr. Fremantle asked whether it was 
proposed to submit any alteration either 
in the principle of the measure, or the 
mode of its application. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he did not intend to propose any 
alteration in the principle of the Bill. It 
would be open to any gentleman to sug- 
gest such modifications in the committee 
as he might deem advisable. 

Mr. Horner inquired, whether the right 

hon, gentleman meant to relinquish the 
assessed taxes, as well as to renew the 
property tax? 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should put off the consideration of tie 
assessed taxes from day to day, until he 
Jearned whether the House would co- 
incide in the propriety of a renewal of the 
property tax. 

Mr. Whitbread asked whether, under 
any circumstances of the country, the 
right hon. gentleman meant to propose 
the renewal of the property tax? Did he 
mean to say that the revival of that mea- 
sure would not depend upon any political 
arrangements that might be effected ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in his view of the subject, whether 
this country were ina state of war, or of 
defensive and expensive pacification, the 
renewal of the property tax would be 
equally necessary for the public service. 


Motion respectinc Mr. Laturop 
Murray.] Sir Samuel Romilly rose, in 
pursuance of notice to move, ‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House, a 
copy of the Report to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, by the Recorder of 
London, of the case of Robert Lathrop 
Murray, tried for bigamy at the Old 
Bailey in January last.’ The case of 
this unfortunate gentleman had been al- 
ready detailed, at various times, to the 
House and the public, and no person had 
ventured to contradict the statement. It 
was one by no means aggravated in its 
circumstances, but which had been visited 
by the severest punishment it was possible 
to inflict. The prisoner had petitioned 
his Majesty’s Government to permit him 
to transport himself to any place out of 
his Majesty’s dominions; but even this 
had been refused him—while many others, 
convicted of the crime of bigamy, under 
cases much more aggravated, were pu- 
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nished merely by twelve months impri-. 
sonment. What was the peculiar nature 
of the present case, that called for such 
severity? or why was such a variety per- 
mitted in inflicting the punishment, that 
one man should be sentenced to seven 
years transportation, a second to impri- 
sonment, and a third punished by the in- 
fliction of a pecuniary fine? Since the 
Act had been passed which attached the 
punishment of transportation to this of- 
fence (now eight years), not one in four 
had suffered that sentence. Out of 104 
cases, only 23 persons had been trans- 
ported for the offence, and in general the 
punishment was only one year’s imprison- 
ment, orasmall fine. The second wife 
knew perfectly well of the first marriage 
before she married the prisoner, and, as 
well as the prisoner, was convinced the 
first marriage was illegal. It appeared to 
him, therefore necessary that the Re- 
corder’s report should be seen, that a fair 
judgment might be formed of the cause of 
such an extraordinary distinction. 

The Attorney General deemed it his duty 
not to let the present motion pass without 
some observations. He adverted to the 
opinion of the hon. and learned gentleman 
opposite, when he made his first motion 
relative to Murray, namely, that the House 
ought not to interfere with the sentences 
of courts of justice without the most grave 
and weighty reasons. In this opinion he 
perfectly agreed ; but he assured him that 
he totally differed from him in the view 
he had taken of the case in question, 
which he considered to be one of the most 
flagrant nature. If it had been deemed 
necessary of late to make the punishment 
for the crime of bigamy more severe, it 
was because the law had found that im- 
prisonment was not sufficient to deter evil- 
minded persons from committing it. He 
reprehended the conduct of the second 
wife of Murray, in consenting to marry 
him, without the knowledge of her friends, 
afier he had told her of his former mar- 
riage, and merely taking his word that it 
was null and void, She had a fortune of 
10,0001. which was to be paid to her on 
the day of her marriage, and she was 
entitled to 70,000/. more at the death of 
her mother. He would therefore ask, 
whether, if her guardians or parent had 
known of this intended marriage, it could 
be supposed possible that they would not 
have interfered to prevent it? The cir- 
cumstances alleged by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentlemaa in behalf of the culprit, 
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those of his having had a University edu- 
cation, and being an officer and a gentle- 
man, only tended, in his opinion, to render 
him still more criminal. But even the 
grounds on which he had petitioned for a 
reversal of the judgment were marked by 
depravity; for it would scarcely be 
credited, that in the document now lying 
at the Secretary of State’s office, he had 


dared to say, that having had a dispute 


with a jeweller who had used bim ill, and 
that jeweller being the brother-in-law to 
the Recorder, who had tried him, it was 
not extraordinary that he should have 
been convicted. Such a libel upon so just 
and honourable a man was not to be en- 
dured ; and he could only attribute the 
interest which his hon. and learned friend 
had taken in this culprit’s case to his 
excessive urbanity. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he appealed to the House if 
this was a case in which the sentence pro- 
nounced by the judges ought to be brought 
to that House to be revised. He felt it to 
be his duty to offer the most decided re- 
sistance to the motion. 

Mr. Addington thought that no case had 
been made out to warrant the interference 
of the House, with the exercise of the 
judicial authority. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in reply, contended, 
that the case under consideration was one 
of peculiar hardship, and therefore one in 
which the interference of the House was 
loudly called for. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 


Auten Bitt.] Mr. Bathurst, after a few 
words upon the number of Aliens at pre- 
sent in this country, and the necessity of 
arming ministers with further powers, 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to pro- 
vide further regulations respecting aliens. 

Mr. Ponsonby acknowledged, that he en- 
tertained a great jealousy towards those 
powers intrusted to the Government by 
the Alien Acts, and thought that no 
ground existed at present for granting 
any of an extraordinary nature. The rea- 
gon for which those Acts were originally 
passed was, to obviate the injury that 
might result from Aliens endeavouring to 
propagate in this country sentiments and 
principles subversive of good order, and 
hostile to the Government; but surely 
such apprehensions could not be serious! 
entertained at the present period. ir 
Aliens transgressed the ordinary criminal 
Jaws of the realm, those laws were equal 
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to their punishment, without arming the 
Government with extraordinary powers, 
which might be exercised from the sug- 
gestions of private malice, and were, from 
their nature, open to abuse, in consequence 
of misrepresentations difficult to be exa- 
mined into. The only ground urged by 
the right hon. mover was, that there were 
at preseat a great number of Aliens in the 
kingdom; but could it be said that they 
were for the purpose of forming an army, 
to carry on war within the kingdom? In 
the present crisis, it might be more natu« 
rally expected that Aliens friendly to this 
country, and hostile to the present Ruler 
of France, would come to England. From 
these no injurious movements could be 
apprehended. He was convinced that 
these measures had been greatly misap- 
plied, and had been made the instruments 
of private malice, while the Government 
was imposed upon. He, therefore, felt 
indisposed to permit the Bill to be brought 
in, without taking the sense of the House. 

Mr. Bathurst said, he had not entered 
into details upon the subject, because he 
did not think that the necessity of the Bill 
would be doubted at the present crisis. It 
was not at all impossible that persons 
might be sent from France to this country, 
or to Ireland, to estrange the popalation 
and weaken its allegiance. The principle 
of the Bill had already been several times 
recognised by Parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had talked of the measure 
being necessary in the present situation of 
the country; but neither he nor any of 
his Majesty’s ministers could inform the 
House what that situation was. He had 
uniformly opposed the Alien Acts, think- 
ing them the instruments of great abuse 
and cruelty. He was sure that ministers 
had been imposed upon frequently, and 
that they had paid money to emigrants 
who were holding correspondence with 
the enemy, while they sent innocent 
foreigners out of the country. Most pro- 
bably upon this Government in a great 
degree depended the question of peace or 
war—the Continent would be guided by 
it; but before such a question was deter- 
mined, it seemed to him a litte too early 
to bring in a Bill for the regulation of 


aliens, that war only could justify. He 


denied that there was any danger that the 
minds of the people of Ireland would be 
corrupted by aliens, or that ministers had 
not adequate means of meeting such an 
evil without this Bill. 
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Mr. Dennis Browne said, that while a 
Jacobin government, assisted by an over- 
whelmning military power, existed in 
France, the ministers should be armed 
with extraordinary powers relative to 
aliens. Such, he teared, would be parti- 
cularly necessary in Ireland, from the 
feelings too prevalent in that kingdom, 
He thought that if the Alien Act did not 
exist in Ireland, the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last would have to ask other ques- 
tions relative to that country than he found 
necessary at present. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that it was impossible 
for ministers to state particular cases, 
when they came to the House for a mea- 
sure like the present ; such conduct would 
defeat the very object in view. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that in order to 
have the matter more fully explained upon 
a future day, he should divide the House. 

Mr. Bathurst remonstrated, observing 
that such a proceeding could only cause 
useless delay. ‘The measure could be 
debated in its future stages. 

Mr. Whitbread indicated his intention of 
persevering. With regard to what the 
hon. gentleman opposite had said upon 
the Jacobin Government of France, all 
he (Mr. W.) could observe in reply was, 
that the Congress of Vienna had been an 
arch-manufacturer of Jacobins, 

Mr. R, Ward said, that if the hon. gen- 
tleman took advantage of the then state of 
the House merely for the sake of a delay 
of 24 or perhaps 48 hours, he would prove 
himself the greatest friend of ministers by 
such a proceeding. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that if he shouid 
prove a friend to the present ministers, it 
was more than he intended to be. 

The House then divided: Yeas, 24; 
Noes, 3. As there were not forty mem- 
bers present, the House adjourned, and the 
motion was of course lost. 


Aliens Regulation Bill. 


flOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 18. 


Foreign Stave Trape Birr.) Mr. 
Barham prefaced his motion on this sub- 
ject with a speech of some length. He con- 
gratulated the friends of humanity on the 
death-blow which, in his opinion, this 
trafic had received by the Declaration of 
the Congress. In this situation, it became 


_ our duty, he said, not to relax in our 


efforts for its destruction, but to show 
that as we had been its most early, so 


“Were we its most sincere and zealous 
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enemies. It was a well known fact, that 
at the present moment a large British 
capital was employed in Briush ships in 
this trade, to which practice there was 
now a much stronger temptation than at 
any former period, the price of slaves 
being from 250 to 400/, each. He wished, 
by the Bill for which he was about to 
move, to make the act of thus employing 
capital as penal as any other relative to 
the trade now prohibited by law, namely, 
to make it felony. Nor did he see any 
reason why insuring ships engaged in a 
slave-trade voyage, should not be deemed 
equally criminal. Adverting to the diffi- 
culty which would exist in proving the 
fact of capital being specifically so em- 
ployed, he meant in the Bill to prevent 
the subjects of this country from lending 


money on the security of foreign property ~ 


belonging to countries in which the Slave- 
trade had not been abolished. Finally, the 
hon. gentleman moved, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to prohibit British 
subjects, or persons resident in the United 
Kingdom, from lending capital, or doing 
other acts, to assist the carrying on of the 
Slave-trade to colonies belonging to 
foreign states, or persons residing in this 
country, from lending capital, or commits 
ting other acts, the tendency of which 
was to assist in carrying on the Slave- 
trade of foreign colonies.” 

Mr, A. Browne mentioned a proof of 
disinterestedness given by the legisla- 
ture of Antigua. As soon as they found 
that in consequence of the Treaty of Paris 
the Slave-trade would be revived in the 
French islands, and that a facility would 
thus be given to elude the laws in the 
British colonies, the two Houses of that 
island came to a Resolution, declaring 
their willingness to concur in any laws 
which might be thought necessary to be 
introduced there for the more effectual 
discovery and punishment of those who 
violated the Abolition Act. 

After a few words from Mr. Wilber- 
force, leave was given to bring in the Biil. 


Auiens Recutation Biit.] Mr. Ba- 
thurst re-stated the arguments made use of 
by him on the preceding evening, when 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to pro- 
vide further regulations respecting aliens, 
which motion was then lost from the thine 
ness of the House. He now moved, 


« That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal an Act passed in the last session of 
Parliament, for establishing regulations 
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respecting Aliens arriving in this kingdom, 
or resident therein, and for establishing 
regulations respecting Aliens arriving in 
this kingdom, or residing therein, in cer- 
tain cases.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, that, in his opinion, 
the Alien Bills from the beginning down 
to the present day, were a blot on the 
Statute-book of the country. In two in- 
stances of late, the powers of the Alien 
Act had been abused by those Ministers 
to whom these powers were entrusted. 
He alluded to the cases of M. de Berenger, 
and of M. Correia. Nothing but the 
danger which the country was supposed 
to be in from French fraternization, could 
ever have induced the Legislature to en- 
trust such powers to the Government as 
were given in the first Alien Act; but no’ 
person then contemplated that such a 
measure would be continued in times of | 
peace. The right hon. gentleman had not 
assumed the knowledge of the situation 
in which the country was at present placed. 
He was sure that the country in general 
did not know that situation, and that the 
House knew as little. The power at pre- 
sent vested in Ministers was very ample ; 
they could take measures for ordering all 
suspected persons out of the country, and 
if they did not obey that order, imprison 
them ; the names of all who entered this 
country were registered ; masters of ships 
were liable to penalties who concealed 
any persons from the knowledge of the 
Alien Office ; and, upon the whole, there 
were, he conceived, provisions in the pre- 
sent Alien Act amply sufficient to guard 
against the possibility of any danger from 
aliens. It had not been stated that there 
were any persons at present in this country 
from whom the executive was in danger ; 
and therefore he objected to the vesting 
Ministers with such powers as might be 
made the instrument of the grossest op- 
pression against the subjects of other 
countries. It had lately come to light 
that Government had delegated the powers 
vested in them by this Act to the agents 
of this country abroad; and it had thus 
been made the instrument of most griev- 
ous oppression to certain Spanish subjects, 
whose arrival at one time would have been 
hailed in this country, and who at another 
time were delivered up to the tyranny of 

- Ferdinand 7, and to all the cruelty and 
injustice of the government carried on by 
him. It was the same with regard to the 
Italians. He was of opinion, therefore, 
that the necessity for the Bill ought to be 
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more clearly shown, and that it should be 
delayed at least till we were involved, in 
what he hoped weuld yet be avoided, a 
war with France. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that no Bill like 
the present could be effectual for its object, 
if it did not arm the Government with 
powers which might be abused ;_ but the 
liability to abuse ought to be compared 
with the danger which it was intended to 
prevent. The first Alien Act had been 
introduced in a period of peace, 1792, 
when we stood in the same relation to 
France as we did at present. It was ata 
moment like the present, of all others, 
when the country was not in the full 
vigour of its strength, when it was making 
preparations, and when it was important 
to prevent the enemy from obtaining such 
information as might enable them to 
thwart our measures, if these preparations 
ended in war, that it became necessary to 
take every precaution respecting the per- 
sons entering this kingdom. By the pre- 
sent Act we could not prevent improper 
persons from landing; we could only 
reach those persons by an operose process, 
Ministers would be deficient in their duty 
if they did not bring forward a measure 
like the present at this crisis. 

After a few words from lord A. Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Sturges Bourne, leave was 
given to bring in the Bill. It was imme- 
diately afterwards brought in, read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 19. 


Motion respectinc Pustic BaLaNnce- 
IN THE Bank of EnGtanp.] Mr. Grenfell, 
after requesting the indulgence of the 
House while he explained the grounds of 
the motion which he was about to make, 
said, that he should confine his observa- 
tions strictly to those transactions of the 
Bank of England, in which the public had 
a direct interest. With the private trans- 
actions of the Bank, except under very 
peculiar circumstances, Parliament bad 
nothing to do; but where the public were 
one party, and the Bank another, it was 
the bounden duty of Parliament satisfac- 
torily to investigate the terms of the com- 
pact. The first of these transactions to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House was the deposit of the public 
money in the Bank of England, the Bank 
thus acting as the bankers of the public. 
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It was well known, that by the Acts of 
Parliament which had passed several years 
ago, considerable portions of the revenue, 
under different heads of the public ser- 
vice, were to be progressively drawn out, 
by draughts of the treasurers or other 
officers duly authorized. This was, in 
fact, in the nature of ordinary transactions 
between individuals and private bankers. 
It was very simple: it exposed the Bank 
of England to no greater expense for 
buildings, or for clerks, than that to which 
private bankers were exposed by their 
transactions with individuals. The papers 
which he should move for on this part of 
the subject, were only a continuation of 
those produced by the Bank of England in 
1807 to a Select Committee of that House, 
the report of which was on the table. By 
an examination of these papers, it would 
distinctly appear, that the aggregate of 
the public deposits in the Bank of England 
was unproductive to the public, and pro- 
ductive to the Bank; or rather, that to 
the public it was the loss, and to the Bank 
the gain, of a sum equal to the annual in- 
terest of the sum thus vested. By this 
Report it appeared, that in 1807 the 
amount of this aggregate exceeded, what 
he must call the enormous sum of eleven 
millions ; the interest of which, exceeding 
half a million, was a loss to the public, 
and a profit to the Bank ; and he was en- 
titled to consider this as the price paid by 
the public to the Bank for transacting its 
business. Of the state of these balances, 
since 1807, he knew nothing, except from 
a little light thrown on the subject ina 
letter from his right hon. friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to the Governor 
of the Bank, referring to a statement in 
1808, by which it appeared, that in that 
year the public balances in the hands of 
the Bank remained undiminished. The 
probability was, that these balances must 
have increased with the increasing ex- 
penses of the country. He was not, how- 
ever, prepared to say that this was an ab- 
solute criterion, On the contrary, many 
causes might operate to the contrary. The 
papers, however, if they were produced, 
would show what alterations had taken 
place in the amount of these balances 
since 1807, and what was their present 
amount, And here he thought proper to 
say, that he would state with just as much 
alacrity those circumstances which ap- 
peared to diminish the loss which the 
public sustained by this depusiting of the 
public balances in their hands, as those 
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circumstances which tended to show its 
extent. In 1806 the Bank agreed to ad~ 
vance what was called (although he 
though: he should presently show impro- 
perly) a loan to the public, of three mil- 
lions during the war, at an interest of three 
per cent. This loan, the term of which 
expired six months alter the conclusion of 
peace, was accordingly paid in December 
last with the interest, which amounted to 
720,000, In 1808 the Bank agreed to 
advance another loan of three millions 
during the war, but in consequence of the 
large public balances in their hands, 
agreed to take no interest. The term of 
this loan also expired in December, but on 
the statement that the public balances in 
their hands remained undiminished, the 
Bank agreed to extend the term of it to 
the 5th April, 1816. But here, he must 
contend, that these agreements on the 
part of the Bank of England ought not to 
be considered in the light of loans or ac- 
commodations to the public. The trans- 
actions amounted to nothing more than to 
give the public the liberty of drawing its 
own money—of drawing six millions out 
of eleven, leaving in the hands of the 
Bank five millions, an extravagant remu- 
neration for their trouble, and including 
the unreasonable proposition that the pub- 
lic should pay 90,000/. per annum for the 
use of their own money! He would sup- 
pose, in the absence of the information 
which the papers he intended to move for 
would produce, that the deposits now in 
the hands of the Bank were, as formerly, 
eleven millions. They had advanced to 
the public three millions. Eight millions, 
therefore, were left in the hands of the 
Bank, and the interest of that sum, name- 
ly, 400,000/. he was entitled to consider 
as the price paid to the Bank for the trans- 
action of the public business. One prin- 
cipal object which he had in view in this 
motion, was to urge his right hon. friend 
to consider, whether, under any circum- 
stances, but more particularly under the 
peculiar circumstances of financial diffi- 
culty in which the country laboured, it 
was just or becoming that the publie 
should pay so large and so extravagant a 
price for a service so simple and so cir 
cumscribed. 

The next point to which he should ad- 
vert arose out of the management by the 
Bank of the public debt. The Bank of 
England had a commission on the ma- 
nagement of the unredeemed debt. In 


oe during the administration of Mr: 
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Pitt, that commission was fixed at the rate | hon. friend. 


of 4501. on every million of the debt. 
This went on until 1808; durmg which 
period the debt swelled to such an enor- 
mous amount, that in that year another 
arrangement was made with the Bank, 
reducing their commission one-third, or 
from 4501. to 300/. on every million, at 
which rate it had continued to the present 
moment. He was far from denying the 
able, safe, and satisfactory manner inwhich 
this great branch of the public business 
was conducted by the Bank of England ; 
and that, for the purpose of conducting it, 
the Bank must necessarily have incurred 
great expense in buildings, and must have 
Maintained, and must still maintain, a 
large establishment of clerks. But, tak- 
ing all these circumstances into consider- 
ation, when he looked at the amount of 
the remuneration received by them, viz. 
267.0001. per annum ; he confessed that, 
without adverting to other transactions, 
but duly measuring the service by the 
reward, he could not help feeling, that on 
this subject the public had a right to ex- 
pect from the Bank a considerable dimi- 
notion in their demands. In America the 
Bank of the United States did the business 
of transferring the public stock and paying 
the dividends without making any charge 
to the public at all. He did not mean to 
compare the business done at the one 
Bank with the business done at the other ; 
but let it be recollected that in the one 
case 267,0001. was paid by the public, 
and in the other case nothing. 

There was one other subject on which 
he should move for information as a ne- 
cessary accompaniment to that which the 
motions he had already described would 
produce ; and that was to ascertain the 
amount of the issues of Bank paper, since 
the passing of the Restriction Act in 1797. 
When he knew that the increase in the 
issue of Bank paper since that period 
amounted to 14 or 16 millions, from which 
an annual profit was derived of 7 or 
800,000/. and when he recollected that 
the Bank were indebted for all this advan- 
tage solely to an Act of the Legislature, 
although he could not propose that the 
public should participate in the advantage, 
he felt that the circumstance should so far 
enter into the consideration of the con- 
tracting parties, as to induce the Bank to 
treat the public with the greatest libe- 
rality in all their mutual transactions. He 
disclaimed any party feeling on this sub- 
ject, or any disposition hostile to his right 
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Although from what he had 
heard, he thought it probable his right 
hon. friend might say that it was prema- 
ture to call for papers ona subject which 
must come under discussion early in the 
next session, and that it would be a breach 
of faith towards the Bank at present to 
diminish the public balances in their 
hands, as by act of parliament they were 
not to be withdrawn until the end of the 
year 1816, he was nevertheless satisfied, 
that if he could Jook into his right hon. 
friend’s heart, he should find that he was 
satisfied of the justice of what he (Mr. G.) 
had stated: nor had he the slightest feel- 
ing of hostility to the prosperity of the 
Bank of England, or to those respectable 
gentlemen by whom their affairs were 
conducted. With a number of those gen- 
tlemen he had been acquainted many 
years. He knew them to be men of the 
most honourable character. No difler- 
ence from them on public grounds could 
induce him to consider them with any 
other disposition than unfeigned regard. 
He was not so ignorant, nor had he been 
so inattentive an observer of the events of 
the last thirty-five years, as not to know 
and acknowledge that the country had 
derived, and, he trusted, under proper 
regulations, would continue to derive the 
most important and solid advantages from 
that great and valuable establishment, the 
Bank of England. But then, on the other 
hand, it ought to be recollected that the 
Bank owed its existence to an act of the 
Legislature. Having existed for a consi- 
derable period, the Charter of the Bank 
was renewed, not solely with a view to the 
benefit of the proprietors, but for the 
advantage of the community at large. 
The division within the last eighteen years, 
of seven or eight millions among the Bank 
proprietary, in addition to the ordinary 
dividend of 7 per cent. annually, sufh- 
ciently evinced, that in the bargains be- 
tween the Bank and the public the profits 
preponderated in a most undue degree on 
the side of the former. On every prin- 
ciple of justice and equity, therefore, the 
public had a right to expect that the Bank 
of England, taking a liberal view of the 
whole subject, should allow the public a 
participation of those profits, by transact- 
ing the public business on less expensive 
terms than at present. ‘The hon. gentle- 
man concluded by moving his Resolutions, 
the first of which was, 

“ That there be laid before this House, 
an Account of the Balances of Cash in tlie 
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hands of the Bank of England, on the 1st 
and 15th days of each month, between the 
st of February 1807 and Ist of April 
1815 inclusive, resulting from payments 
under the head of Customs, and of all 
other branches of the public revenue, 
stating the average balance in each year; 
in the form in which a similar Account 
was produced by the Bank of England to 
the Committee on the Public Expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom in the year 
1807.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the House a short time ago bad accepted 
of an advance of three millions from the 
Bank for one year without payment of 
any interest; and he certainly considered 
that that advance had taken place on the 
faith of the same system relative to the 
management of the public debt being con- 
tinued till Apnl 1816, Till that time the 
House could not, consistently with their 
engagement, whatever they might think 
of the economy of the transaction, open a 
bargain which they had so lately sanc- 
tioned. If the hon. gentleman wished the 
papers for which he had moved, for the 
sake of laying information before the 
House to enable them to make a better 
bargain in future, there was no necessity 
for this at present, as there was sufficient 
time in the course of the next session. It 
was to be borne in mind that the accounts 
were very voluminous, and could not be 
got ready soon. His hon. friend had un- 
intentionally thrown a false colouring on 
the balances in the hands of the Bank; 
the great bulk of these balances arose from 
the payments to the Consolidated Fund ; 
and this could not be interfered with with- 
out violating the compact with the public 
creditor. This was by far the most con- 
siderable part of the balance. From the 
great increase of the public expenditure, 
it was natural to presume that the balances 
at the Bank would increase proportionally; 
but this had by no means been the case, 
and it depended very much on the heads 
of branches whether they would allow 
large balances at the Bank which should 
be unprofitable to the public. The ba- 
lances had arisen, for the most part how- 
ever, from acts of parliament over which 
Government had no controul ; and to 
interfere with this subject would be to 
derange the whole system of public credit. 
With respect to the profits which the 
Bank had been supposed to have derived 
under the restrictions, and which had so 
‘often been discussed in that House, it was 
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to be observed that these restrictions had 
not been wished for by the Bank, but had 
been adopted on grounds of public policy, 
and therefore the Bank could in no manner 
be accountable for what had taken piace, 
without their wish or consent. He con- 
cluded with moving the previous question. 

Mr. Bankes said, that provided the ac- 
counts should be laid before the House in 
sufficient time to allow a full consideration 
of the subject before making any fresh 
bargain with the Bank, it was immaterial 
whether they should be ordered this day 
or at a future time; but if the House 
should not be allowed svfficient time for 
the examination of this subject, the public 
might receive an injury which by a pro- 
per investigation might have been avoided. 
Did the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer conceive that the public were 
precluded from adopting a new plan, by 
which the balances might not be with- 
drawn, but by which they might be 
lessened? If he did, there was the more 
reason for having the accounts before 
them, that full consideration might be 
given to the matter, before making again 
such an imprudent bargain; and that 
when they became free agents, they 
might suggest some more economical 
mode of conducting the public business. 
Perhaps if the different branches had the 
power of drawing from the one to the 
other, the balances might upon the whole 
be considerably diminished ; and if, in- 
stead of keeping up a continual balance 
of 11 millions, by any such mode the ba- 
lance could be reduced to six millions, 
would they be precluded by the engage- 
ment with the Bank from acting upon it? 
Were they not only to keep their ac- 
counts with the Bank, but to keep up the 
balances to nearly the same amount? If 
such was the case, they might, indeed, 
not be at liberty to adopt any alteration 
at present ; but that was no reason why 
they should not see how the matter stood, 
that if they had made an improvident 
bargain, they might see that they did 
not in future fall into the same inconve- 
nience. It must be desirable in the pre- 
sent state of the country, that the House 
should endeavour to use every possible 
economy. The Bank had derived great 
advantages from its connexion with the 
Government, and the country had also 
derived great advantages from the Bank: 
they ought not to look on the interests of 
the Bank and the country as adverse; but 
they were guardians of the public money, 
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and in that character they ought to see 
that the bargain made with the Bank 
should be economical. He did not think 
formerly when the subject was before the 
House, that the arrangement was so bene- 
ficial as it ought tohave been. Whenever 
the time came that they should be un- 
fettered by any specific regulations in the 
statute-book, he hoped that a more benefi- 
cial plan would be adopted; but at all 
events he hoped that a previous investi- 
gation would take place. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer explain- 
ed, that he did not consider himself at 
liberty to withdraw the balance, nor to 
vary the manner in which the business 
was carried on, But he had no objection 
to adopt any suggestion calculated to 
lessen the balance. On the contrary, 
every means had already been adopted to 
effect that purpose. 

Mr. Ponsonby was not sure that he un- 
derstood the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Did he merely object to the production of 
the accounts on that day, or at any period 
of the present session? If he only wished 
to fix another day, then he should have 
no objection to agree to his proposal. But 
if he should intend to postpone it to an- 
other session, then he should think it his 
duty to offer a few observations. He then 
read the clause which engaged that no 
alteration should take place in the mode 
of transacting the business, and that the 
balances should not be withdrawn. There 
was no other restrictive clause to prevent 
Parliament from exercising its own judg- 
ment on that subject. Undoubtedly for a 
fixed period, it had no right to interfere 
. with the existing arrangements ; neither 
was it the intention of his hon. friend, nor 
his own, nor that of any person in the 
~ House, to go in opposition to the pledge 
given. One of the objections to the pro- 
duction of the accounts at this period, 
was their being voluminous, and that it 
would require much time to make up 
one’s mind on the subject. If the right 
hon. gentleman had spoken in favour of 
the motion, he could not have used a 
stronger argument; as since the papers 
were voluminous, and would require much 
time for consideration, the sooner they 
should be produced, the greater would be 
the opportunity for investigation, The 
right bon. gentleman had not pointed out 
any inconvenience likely to result either 


to the public service or to the Bank of | 
England, from acquiescing with the mo- 


tion. He did not consider Parliament 
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precluded from making further econo- 
mical arrangements, but these would be 
more easily effected when the information 
should be laid before the House. Was it 
not its duty at this period to endeavour to 
save 3 or 400,000/. to the public? 

Mr. Tierney asked, what possible objec- 
tion there could be to immediate inquiry? 
The more documents the House had be- 
fore them, the better judgment they 
would be enabled to form upon the sub- 
ject. The only person who could be 
supposed to have any desire to defer the 
investigation was the Governor of the 
Bank ; but no reasons had been urged by 
him for delaying the inquiry. 

Mr. Marryat said, it was not the first 
time in his life he had observed how very 
differeptly men acted in their individual 
characters, and as members of a corpora- 
tion; in the first capacity he had often 
found them frank, liberal, and obliging ; 
and in the latter he had as often found 
them unaccommodating, narrow, and dis- 
obliging. He could not help thinking, 
that the apprehension shown lest the pa- 
pers moved for should be produced, at 
least proved that a very undue considera- 
tion was paid to the Bank of England for 
the management of the public concerns. 
Any gentleman could find private bankers 
to manage his money concerns, without 
any charge or any other advantage being 
derived by the bankers than the use of 
the balance left in his hands; the greater 
the transactions the greater was the profit ; 
and therefore the immensity of the trans- 
actions was of the greatest advantage to 
the Bank on the banking principle. It 
was stated, that by a different system of 
management, 400,000/. might be saved; 
and they found that 300,000/. more was 
gained by paying their dividends to the 
public. When the Bank of the United 
States paid all the dividends to the public 
creditors without any charge; surely, 
where the transactions were so much 
more large, and were so much more 
an object of emolument, they were less 
entitled to any allowance from the pub- 
lic. It was his opinion, that the Bank 
did derive more from the public than in 
fairness and liberality they were entitled 


to. The great increase of the revenue © 


and expenditure had greatly improved the 
situation in which the Bank stood with 
regard to the public; the increase of the 
profits of the Tellers of the Exchequer 
had increased at an enormous rate from 
the same cause; and this was considered 
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as a good ground for inquiring into the 
matter. The Bank of England stood in 
the same situation; and it was reasonable 
that the public should know what their 
profits were. All the arguments stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer went 
to prove the propriety of hastening, in- 
stead of delaying the production of the 
accounts. 
The House then divided : 
For the previous question... 9+ 
Majority ... —19 | 


Property Tax. 


After a few observations as to the point 
of order frem Mr. Tierney, Mr. Ponsonby, 
and Mr. Grenfell, the seventh document 
moved for was agreed to, and the re- 
mainder were withdrawn to be proposed 
again to-morrow, that in the mean time 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
ascertain whether he had any objection to 
them. 


Property Tax.] ‘The order of the day 
being read for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
« That the Act 46 Geo. 3, c. 65, for 
granting to his Majesty during the pre- 
sent war, and until the 6th day of April 
next after the ratification of a Definitive 
Treaty of Peace, further additional rates | 
and duties in Great Britain on the rates” 
and duties on profits arising from property, | 
professions, trades and offices; and tor re- | 
pealing an Act passed in the 45th year of | 
his present Majesty, for repealing certain | 
parts of an Act made in the 43d year of | 
his present Majesty, for granting a contri- | 
bution on the profits arising from property, | 
professsions, trades, and offices; and to. 
consolidate and render more effectual the 
provisions for collecting the said duties, 
might be referred to the said Committee.” 

Mr. Whitbread rose and observed, that 
it was but a very short time since the 
table of that House was covered with Pe- 
titions, praying that the Property ‘Tax 
might not be renewed ; and the right hon. 
gentleman took an early opportunity— 
forestalling the public, as it were, from 
coming before Parliament with their pe- 
titions —of declaring his intention to 
abandon that most obnoxious measure. 
He afterwards brought forward various 
financial plans, and several new taxes, 
which were adopted by the House in the 
shape in which they were proposed by 
him, Every one of these was, it now ap- 
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peared, thrown aside, except the Assessed 
Taxes: and this part of his system the 
right hon. gentleman kept alive, until he 
ascertained whether he could effect the 
resuscitation of the Property Tax. If he 
failed in that, he would, of course, render 
the increased Assessed Taxes subservient 
to his purpose. From his plans, abortive 
as they had been, at different times, it 
was obvious, either that the right hon. 
gentleman was an unskilful and incom- 
petent financier, or that the capability of 
the country to bear a heavy weight of 
taxation had come to a conclusion—and 
that there was no way of keeping up taxes 
to the immense extent which was formerly 
the case. When the right hon, gentle- 
man abandoned the Property Tax—when 
he made the celebrated funeral oration 
over it, and commended it so highly and 
energetically —he stated, that there was a 
probability of its revival, but that such an 
event could only take place in time of 
war. He explicitly declared to the House 
—and this was at a time when the cir- 
cumstances which now exist could not be 
contemplated, although there might be a 
feeling in his mind, that war was likely, 
from other causes, to break out—that in 
no other state of affairs, except that of 
absolute hostilities, would this tax be re- 
sorted to. He also gave the House to 
understand—the Bourbons then being on 
the throne of France—that the peace esta- 
blishment of this country was likely to 
call for 19 million per annum; but that, 
under these circumstances, he was able to 
furnish a scheme of taxation, that was 
fully adequate to meet this expense. The 
right hon. gentleman had now, however, 
moved that the Property Tax should be 
taken into consideration by the committee 
—and here, on the question preliminary 
to the Speaker’s leaving the Chair, he 
wished to understand from him and his 
colleagues, what the true situation of the 
country was? Are we at peace, or at war? 
Is there any alternative? Or are we so 
situated that we must proceed to hos- 
tilities? He asked of the noble lord, was 
it true that a Treaty had been signed at 
Vienna, by ministers, authorized or un- 
authorized, on the part of this country ? 
Authorized or unauthorized—for, be it re- 
collected, we were now accustomed to a 
state of affairs, in which ministers acted 
without instructions from the country 
whose foreign relations they were called 
upon to watch over. Hereafter, he sup- 


posed, it would be seen whether they 
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were authorized or not—hereafter, he 
supposed, the instructions under which 
the noble lord opposite had acted, would 
be produced. They would also, he trusted, 
be put in possession of the instructions by 
which the duke of Wellington was autho- 
rised to sign the Declaration published at 
Vienna on the 13th of last month. Or, 
perhaps, the House would be boldly in- 
formed by the noble lord, that both he 
and the duke of Wellington had acted 
without any authority whatever. He 
wished to know, whether the Government 
of this country was committed in a war 
against France? This, it was said, was 
the fact; and that a subsidy was to be 
paid by this country to the Allied Sove- 
reigns, the whole agreement being founded 
on the Treaty of Chaumont; with this 
deplorable feature, that the Allied Sove- 
reigns bound themselves, in no event to 
treat with the present ruler of France. 
A decisive answer on this point, would, 
he was convinced, be satisfactory, not 
merely to him, but to the House, and the 
public in general. Farther, he should be 
glad to know, whether in consequence of 
some indolence, or supineness, or neglect, 
er whatever else it might be called, on 
the part of the noble lord who, when his 
day of trial arrived, would have to ex- 
plain the circumstance, an engagement 
had taken place between. the troops of the 
King of Naples and the Austrian forces, 
in which the latter were defeated ; and 
whether the King of Naples had not in 
consequence taken possession of the city 
of Rome, while the Pope had fled to the 
North of Italy? It would seem as if the 
port-folio of the noble lord had a rent ia 
it so large, that it let out many very im- 
portant papers, which had passed between 
him and various individuals connected 
with the late negociations at Vienna. No 
person could read those papers without 
deeply considering them. He did not ask 
the noble lord to avow the document, but 
whether he disavowed it—because he did 
not expect that the noble lord would be 
so bold and decisive as openly to give an 
avowal—it was a letter addressed to lord 
Castlereagh by the plenipotentiaries* of 
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that individual whom the noble lord had 
called ¢ marshal Murat,’ but whom he (Mr. 
Whitbread) would have thought the noble 
lord would have been the first to call «king 
of Naples.’ Upon the answer that might 
be given to several of these questions, 
would depend the propriety of going into 
a committee on the Property Tax, which 
could only be excusable in the event of 
war, into which, he feared, we were about 
to be plunged headlong: the issue of it, 
at all events, must be extremely doubtful ; 
and (if the Treaty to which he had alluded, 
had in fact been executed) the object of 
it was unjustifiable on every ground of 
common sense, humanity, and national 
law. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the questions 
of the hon. gentleman had in view one of 
two objects—he wished either to learn 
whether the notice of his right hon, friend 
was one which the House ought to enter- 
tain; or he was desirous of calling on 
them to discuss subjects not then before 
them, and to give some opinion on various 
topics connected with the foreign relations 
of the country. With respect to the first 
object, it was a matter of discretion with 
the House, whether the committee should 
go into an investigation of the necessity 
of resorting to the Property-tax, with re- 
ference to the genera! state of the country, 
and to the question of war or preparation 
for war. It was here to be considered, 
whether a case was to be laid before Par- 
liament suflicient to justify the adoption of 
the measure which his right hon. friend 
intended to propose to them. Now, as to 
the first difficulty which the hon. gentle- 
man appeared to feel, with reference to 
the conduct of his right hon. friend, it 
might very easily be removed,  Ilis right 
hon. friend, in stating the reasons which 
induced him to abandun the Property-tax, 
namely, that, in the then state of Europe, 
he did not think the country called for 
the continuance of that measure, although 
it would be necessary to devise some efli- 
cient taxes, did not go to the length the 
hon. gentleman had described. The hon. 
gentleman passed over this very rapidly. 
He argued, because his right hon. friend 


* The following is a Copy of the Do- 
cument here alluded to: 

Note from the Plenipotentiaries of his 
Majesty the King of Naples, to lord 
Castlereagh, dated Vienna, Lith Fe- 
bruary, 1815. 

_“ The undersigned Ministers, Plenipo- 


tentiaries of his Majesty the King of 
Naples, have had the honour of addressing 
to his excellency my lord viscount Castle- 
reagh, principal Secretary of State of his 
Britannic Majesty, for Foreign Affairs, an 
official Note, dated the 29th of December 
last, soliciting the conclusion of the deti- 
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had abandoned his new taxes, and, under 
an alteration of circumstances, sought to 
raise a considerable sum within the year, 
which could now only be done by the 
measure about to Le proposed, that, there- 
fore, all the ordinary suurces of taxation 
were destroyed, Was this, he would ask, 
logical reasoning? Was it the reasoning 
of a manof information? Or was it fit to be 
put forward in the present state of Europe ? 
Sach assertions were calculated to have <n 
elivct disadvantageous to the character and 
welfare of the country. Some time ago 
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his right hon. friend declared it was his 
intention, in the then state of Europe, to 
give up the property tax; but he said 
he would resort to it in the event of war. 
In making this declaration, he did not 
preclude himself from looking to it as a 
grand resource, in that mixed state, where, 
if we were not absolutely a! war, great pre- 
parations were evidently necessary. The 
hon. gentleman had inquired whether he 
was prepared to avow or disavow parti- 
cular publications that had appeared in 
the daily prints. He should be perfectly 


nitive peace between the Crowns of 
Naples and Great Britain. 

“ His excellency my lord Castlereagh 
was so good as to assure the undersigned 
first plempotentiary of his Neapolitan 
Majesty, that he would occupy himself 
with the object of that note. It has never- 
theless remained to this day without any 
result. 

« Although the King cannot but be 
keenly affected by this silence, from the 
eagerness with which he is desirous of 
entering into more intimate relations with 
Lugland, he has too much dependence on 
the sincerity and justice of the English 
Government, to allow him to doubt fora 
moment of its fidelity in fulfilling the en- 
gagements which it has contracted to- 
wards him. 

«If all those reasons which the under- 
signed urged in their note of the 29th 
of December last, required to be corrobo- 
rated by others sull more powerful, they 
might recall to his excellency my lord 
Castlereagh, the Convention which he 
proposed at Troyes, with the three other 
principal coalesced Powers, by which the 
Britannic Government, recognising the 
political existence of the King of Naples, 
solicited an indemnity in favour of the 
King of Sicily, as an indemnification for 
the kingdom of Naples. 

« Austria, Russia, and Prussia, adhered 
by separate acts of accession, stipulated 
at Troyes, the 15th February, 1814, to 
that Convention which has irrevocably 
consecrated the principle of the political 
existence of the King of Naples. 

“It belonged next to the Powers, in 
whose hands were all the disposable coun- 
tries conquered from the enemy, to find 
and to proportion the indemnity to be 
given to the King of Sicily. 

“ His Neapolitan Majesty could concur 
no otherwise in this than by his good 


offices, and he has fulfilled on this point 
(VOL. XXX. ) 


the engagements which he contracted by 
his Treaty of Alliance of the 1ith Ja- 
nuary, 1814, the undersigned having de- 
clared by the note which they have had 


the honour of addressing to his excellency 


my lord Castlereagh, under date of the 
29th December last, that they were ready 
to concur in the arrangements which 
might be proposed for that effect. 

“Thus, under whatever point of view 
the Britannic Government wishes to view 
its position with regard to the King of 
Naples, it can only consider as just and 
reasonable the demand which the under- 
signed are charged with reiterating to his 
excellency, my lord Castlereagh, of pro- 
ceeding to the prompt conclusion of a defi- 
nitive Treaty of Peace between the two 
Crowns, 

« No person can be better qualificd 
than my lord Castlereagh to enlighten 
the English Government with respect to 
the affairs of Naples. Having concurred 
in the negociation which preceded anid 
which followed the accession of his Ne:- 
politan Majesty to the coalition, he was 
the organ of the engagements entered 
into by the English Government towaris 
the Court of Naples, and his character for 
justice and probity is too well known to 
allow the undersigned to suppose that his 
political conduct will vary in any mannex ; 
and they are certain that he will support 
in London the engagements which he 
contracted in the name of his Government 
towards the King of Naples, as well as the 
promises and verbal declarations made by 
him during the last campaiga of tie 
coalesced armies, and principally at Ch iu- 
mont and Dijon. 

“* The undersigned beseech his excel- 
lency my lord Castlereagh to accept the 
assurances of their very high conside- 
ration. 

(Signed) «* The Duke de Campocataro. 
The Prince de Caniati.” 
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prepared to answer this question, when 
the subject to which those documents re- 
ferred was ready to be discussed. The 
hon. gentleman had triumphantly ob- 
served, that his (lord Castlereagh’s) day 
of trial was near. He was not afraid to 
meet that day—he would not shrink from 
that trial—he would not fly from any 
charge the hon. gentleman might think 
proper to bring forward :—but he would 
not, from personal motives, when he was 
accused of having sacrificed the public in- 
terest, give up a sound parliamentary dis- 
cretion ; and because the hon. gentleman 
called for information on subjects not yet 
fit for discussion, let loose all the public 
documents which came under his cogni- 
zance, and disclose the instructions under 
which his Majesiy’s Government had 
acted. This was a principle never acted 
on by any person who could lay claim to 
the mind of a statesman. He was sure, 
Mr. Fox never called on his Majesty’s 
servants to give up the instructions under 
which they acted. If any proceeding of 
ministers was culpable in itself, Parliament 
had a right to investigate it. But he 
could never consent to give up instruc- 
tions, in which the various views of Go- 
vernment were disclosed, merely that the 
hon. gentleman might exercise his inge- 
nuity on them, and pick a hole here and 
there in the proceedings; by marking 
what had failed, censuring what had been 
accomplished, and regretting that which 
was not, and perhaps could not be ac- 
complished. Acting on these principles, 
he was not prepared to give the hon. gen- 
tleman the information he required. As 
soon as the Executive was ready to lay it 
before Parliament, in an intelligible shape, 
they would do so; but to answer ques- 
tions, for the purpose of giving the hon, 
gentleman an op,.>rtunity of expressing 
doubts that might be detrimental to the 
interests of the country, would, he con- 
ceived, be a dereliction of his duty. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his surprise at 
hearing the noble lord quote the authority 
of a distinguished individual whose me- 
mory was cherished, and whose opinions 
were venerated by many of the oldest 
members of the House. It might be true, 
that Mr. Fox would have objected to pre- 
mature disclosures by the Executive Go- 
vernment; but did the noble lord mean 
to assert that where no injury to the public 
service was apparent, and where erroneous 
and derogatory opinions might be formed 
of the conduct of an individual, without 
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the inspection of instructions, Mr. Fox 
would have hesitated in moving for their 
production? Suppose it was the case of 
Genoa, the papers regarding which would 
be laid upon tne table in consequence of 
a motion he (Mr. Ponsonby) had made 
upon the subject; would Mr. Fox have 
thought it improper to have demanded 
that Parliament should be made acquainted 
with all the circumstances, that it might 
be ascertained whether the envoy had 
not, in fact, been deceived by the Govern- 
ment at home? If such, as the noble lord 
had stated it, were in truth the sentiment 
of Mr. Fox, it ought not to be taken with- 
out some limitation. He (Mr. P.) thanked 
the noble lord for the negative information 
he had given to the House upon a matter 
of the highest moment; he was happy to 
infer from what had been said by the 
noble lord, that Government had not yet 
taken any warlike measure. What state 
secret would have been divulged if the 
noble lord had condescended in plain 
terms to aver that we were not yet ina 
state of actual hostility ? What important 
state secret would have been divulged, if 
the noble lord had ventured to answer the 
question regarding an engagement in 
Italy?) The noble lord had declined say- 
ing any thing also upon the document which 
had appeared in one of the public journals. 
He had not avowed it, nor had he dis- 
avowed it. What, then, was the fair and 
only inference? That the letter was 
genuine and undeniable. 

Lord Castlercagh did not mean to assert 
that in no case ough: the instructions of 
Government to be produced to Parlia- 
ment ; what he had pretested against was, 
the doctrine that they ought to be pub- 
lished whenever a member thought it 
necessary to call for them. Mr. Fox had 
contended for the general principle, that 
Government ought not without important 
reasons to be called upon to make dis- 
closures that might be injurious to the 
public interest. His lordship was ready 
to allow that cases might arise where it 
appeared that ministers had acted crimi- 
nally or improperly, when it would be fit 
that instructions should be laid before 
Parliament; but in this case the cause 
assigned was to be balanced against the 
positive inconvenience and impolicy. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped, that the same lati- 
tude of explanation would he allowed to 
him that had been given to the noble lord. 
It was not correct to assert that he had 
drawn a desponding view of the finances 
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of the country ; all he had said was, either ' 
that our resources were greatly dimi- | 
nished, or that the Chancellor of the. 
Exchequer was an unskilful financier. 
Those who, with the noble lord, main-— 
tained that our means remained unim- 

paired, must admit that in the hands of the 

present Chancellor of the Exchequer they 

did not bear a very promising appearance. 

The noble lord was mistaken if he sup- 

posed that he had been asked now to pro- 
duce his instructions, or the authority | 
under which he had acted at Vienna; a 
fit time for such an explanation would 
arrive hereafter, when the noble lord 
would have to justiiy bis conduct in trans- | 
porting the Executive Government from 
this country to Vienna. What he (Mr. 
W.) required was, that the House should 
know on what authority the duke of Wel- 
lington had signed the Declaration of the 
13th of March? ‘The question did not | 
respect the noble lord, whose trial was not | 
yet come; he had not yet had his day ; 

that day which, however, the rest of | 
his Muajesty’s ministers had promised on | 
the return ofthe noble lord from Vienna; | 
a day of exultation in his achievements | 
and triomph over his enemies, when the. 
noble lord was to enter the House crowned 
with splendour, Not with that personal 
splendour which he had received as a_ 
reward—but with the splendour arising | 
from the dignified consciousness of being | 
able to free himself from imputations cast 
upon him by public documents day after 
day appearing—chasing each other before | 
the public, beginning with the Proclama- 

tion of Prince Repnin and terminating 
with the offspring of the last six hours, the 
letter of the duke of Campochiaro. When 
was this glorious day of triumph to arrive? 
How long would the noble lord defer his 
honours on the plea of injury to the public 
service? When would he descend fiom 
his high station to give a plain and dis- 
tinct statement to the House and to the 
country? Why would not the noble lord 
avow the document alluced to, and state 
whether in truth there hid been any en- 
gagement in Italy? What injury to the 
public service could arise from the intor- 
mation, whether the league of extermina- 
tion against Buonaparté had been formed 
and signed? Would not explanations 
have come with a much better grace from 
him than from the documents, that one 
after another seemed to have been picked 
up on the road that his lordship had tra- 
yelled, and which appeared most unac- 
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countably to have made their escape 
through a hole in the noble lord’s port- 
manteau. Appeals had been made from 
time to time to ministers to acknowledge 
some of those papers, in which the noble 
lord’s hand was evident to every man who 
had had the pteasure of hearing him speak, 
Tuey had refused to give any information, 
but the style spoke for itself; for, however 
people might dispute upon the meaning 
of what was written, or whether it had any 
meaning at all, no man would deny that 
the documents were the undoubted pro- 
ductions of the noble lord’s luminous mind 
—The noble lord had mentioned the hal- 
lowed name of Fox. Would to God, said 
Mr. Whitbread, that Mr. Fox could have 
been present to have listened to the noble 
lord this night—to have heard that man 
who refused his advice and rejected his 


prophetic warnings, who scorned the wis- 


dom which ever flowed from his lips when 
he spoke, now taking advantage of his 
judgment—as it were, quoting scripture to 
answer his purpose—and pretending to cite 
his authority, by throwing an aspersion on 
his memory. But neither Mr. Fox, nor 
any man, not even | myself, with all my 
‘ irrationality’ (as the noble lord terms 


-it,) would think of arguing, that all in- 
' structions were at all times to be disclosed. 


Sure | am of this, however, that by the 
side of Mr. Fox I have contended with 
him for the production of instructions 
when it was intended either to make them 
the foundation of an impeachment or a 
censure. The practice, doubtless, is now 
much improved, when the censure is uni- 
versally pronounced by the nation, and 
the documents afterwards laid before Par- 
liament, to prove that it was just. Thus 
the noble lord misquotes and misapplies 
the authority he adduces; and if any 
thing possessed the power to call that 
great and lamented statesman from the 
grave, it would be to hear the noble lord, 
of all men in the world, citing his opi- 
nion, to screen himself from merited con- 
demnation. If any thing could raise the 
angry spirit of Mr. Fox trom the tomb, it 
would be the application of his name and 
authority, not to expese and punish mis- 
deeds and mal-practices, but to shield the 
noble lord from the heavy censure of the 
House and of the country. The noble 


lord, in the perversion of his ming upon 
these subjects, mav perhaps also persuade 
himself that in the negociations in which 
he has been recently engaged, he should 
have received even the approbation of 
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Mr. Fox. On the contrary, it is my firm 
belief, that at every step the noble lord 
would have been met by the strenuous re- 
sistance of that most honest, able, and en- 
lightened statesman. When I gave my 
confidence to the noble lord, because I 
thought it just in the outset not to impose 
fetters, and hoped and believed they 
would not be required, I am convinced 
that under similar circumstances, Mr. 
Fox would not have refused it; but if he 
had found, as I have done, that the noble 
lord was completely changed, that he was 
not the same man, or at least had not 
acted as if he were the same man, he 
would, as I have done, have withdrawn 
that contidence, because I found it mis- 
placed. Mr. Fox, were he now living, 
could not, without shame and indignation, 
behold the mode in which the public af- 
fairs are now conducted. I cannot pre- 
tend to speak, but I can be proud to feel, 
like Mr. Fox; and the noble lord cannot, 
I am sure, call to mind the manner in 
which that great man was accustomed to 
speak on occasions like the present, without 
shrinking at the recollection, 

Sir WM. W. Ridley took this early op- 
portunity of entering his protest against 
this obnoxious measure. He always con- 
sidered that this tax had been laid on for 
the defence of the country. We were not 
now at war, though from the noble lord’s 
expressions he had room to fear that it 
was determined we should not be long 
without it. However, we were yet a! 
peace; and while we were, he did not see 
why we should have this oppressive mea- 
sare. The individual now at the head of 
the government of France had proposed 
terms for the continuance of peace; and 
it those terins were fair and honourable to 
us, he could not think that the country 
ought to be oppressed with this unequal 
aid inquisitorial tax, merely for the pur- 
pose of forcing the Bourbons on the throne 
of France. He certainly thought it fit 
that the country should be always placed 
in a state of security ; but a strict and rigid 
economy was the best way to place her 
in this state, It was afflicting to hear of 
this grievous tax being proposed, imme- 
diately after the House had learned that 
the expenses of the Civil List exceeded 
the estimate last year by half a million. 

Sir Frederick Flood begged to take that 
opportunity of stating, that a considerable 
agitation prevailed in Ireland relative to 
the Property-tax. He would therefore 


ask the Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, 
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whether he meant to include this measure 
in his finance for (or rather against) that 
country. Sir Frederick said, he had re- 
ceived several letters from Ireland on the 
subject, and he could assure the House 
that that country was incompetent to 
meet any such demand, having barely 
recovered, and two years must elapse 
before it would have completely sur- 
mounted, the ill consequences arising 
from the ingress of foreign grain into her 
own market. Did the right hon. gentle. 
man contemplate the introduction of the 
Property-tax into Ireland ? 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald complained of this 
mode of putting such a question. He 
would, in reply, merely say, that he was 
not then prepared to state what the sum 
was which would be necessary for the 
service of the sister kingdom, and of 
course it would be premature for him to 
enter into the particulars of its exposi- 
tion. 

Sir F. Flood was sorry that, from the 
total silence of the right hon. gentleman 
[A laugh], and from his having given no 
satisfactory answer to his question, he was 
compelled to infer that the tax was in- 
tended for Ireland. Every other tax was 
met by that country, and the Hearth one 
besides: nothing could, therefore, be 
more unfair than in her depressed state 
to make such a claim. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald expressed his hope 
that the only individual in that House 
who supposed he had remained totally 
silent, was the only one who drew the 
same inference which the hon. baronet 
proclaimed. 

Mr. R. Martin concurred with the hon, 
baronet in bis opinion of the inability of 
Ireland to bear this tax. 

Mr. Bankes begged to state the cir- 
cumstances under which he would at 
present give his support to the motion. 
He was desirous of giving Government 
every assistance which the exigencies of 
the country demanded, and he knew no 
tax in its principle less oppressive and 
unequal than the Property-tax. Looking, 
however, to the present, not as the con- 
tinuance of an old plan, but the beginning 
of a new system of taxation, he would not 
give it his unqualified consent, unless it 
received some modification in its details, 
and more particularly if it merely applied 
to one part of the United Kingdom, and 
was open to the intolerable injustice of 
excluding Ireland from bearing a pro- 
portion of the burthen. Such an exemp- 
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tion was most unjust, and he should feel 
it bis duty again to call the attention of 
the House to the subject. 

Sir Francis Burdett took that opportu- 
nity of protesting against the renewal of 
the Property-tax, as to the equality and 
justice of which he entertained very dit- 
ferent ideas from the hon. gentleman who 
had preceded him. Before any such 
measure was proposed, the petitions with 
which the table had been loaded should 
be referred to a committee, to inquire into 
the allegations of grievances which they 
contained. It was demonstrated by those 
petitions, not only that the Property-tax 
had been productive of numberless cases 
of individual oppression, but that it was 
in principle unjust, and that it was, in 
fact, a tax not on property but on income, 
and that it had been submitted to, when 
first imposed, as a temporary contribution 
to be paid, perhaps, for one year only, as 
the expectations at that time, as to the 
speedy termination of the contest, were 
very sanguine. But he was persuaded 
that if this tax was again laid on, it would 
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never be taken off. Not only was the 
tax upjust and unequal in itself, but it was 
brought forward under every disadvan- | 
tage, because, up to the present moment, , 
there was no information as to the state | 
in which the country was. The House | 
was first called on to give the money, and 
they were afterwards to be informed as to 
what was to be done with it. ‘This was | 
so improper and so unparliamentary a | 
line of conduct, that he could not agree 
to support any such grant. It was im- 
portant to the country to know, in the 
first place, what was the real state of our 
relations, and not to be satisfied with the 
strange ambiguity of expression of the 
noble lord which was perfectly incom- 
prehensible. The noble lord talked, for | 
instance, of the country being in a ‘ mixed 
state.” What did this mean? Would it 
not be a more manly way of proceeding, 
at once to avow that they must be in- 
volved in war? He hoped the House 
would not suffer itself to be plunged into 
a war of which they could not foresee the 
termination, but which they could not 
doubt would be full of calamity, and 
would impose on the already over-laden 
people, burthens which could with diffi- 
culty be borne, and which, it was his 
opinion, should not be borne, if we were 
engaged in such a contest, for causes 


tion, had been related in that House or 
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elsewhere. As under the necessity of the 
war the burthen of the Property-tax had 
been supported, the renewal of it ought 
the more firmly to be opposed until aa 
inquiry was made into the truth of the 
allegations contained inthe petitions which 
had been presented against that tax: 
these petitions had been more numerous 
than those which had been presented on 
any other occasion, and would have been 
still more numerous if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not formally an- 
nounced that the tax was relinquished. 
With the view which he took of the situa- 
tion of the country, he felt, even at that 
early stage, that he should not do his 
duty without protesting against the con- 
fiding such a power to the hands of mi- 
nisters, who had shown that they were 
not woithy of confidence, and who were 
about to involve the country in a war 
more calamitous than any which we had 
ever been engaged in. 

Mr. Bennet opposed the motion, as he 
thought the renewal of the Property-tax was 
the first step to war; it was a demand of 
the ministers on the public for money to 
enablethem to goto war. Whatever were 
his feelings towards the unfortunate fa- 
mily which had been driven from the 
throne of France, he could not consent to 
embark the blood and treasure of this 
country in so hopeless a contest as that, 
the object of which should be to restore 
them. The noble lord had refused to 
give any answer to the question respect- 
ing the authenticity of the intelligence 
that the King of Naples had entered Bo- 
logna, that the whole of that part of Italy 
was in a state of insurrection, and that 
the Austrians were flying before him. If 
it was the intention of the King of Naples 
to erect Italy into one great ard free state, 
he had his most earnest wishes on his 
side. He should exult to see that the 
plans of the Congress of Vienna had been 
defeated—he should exuit to learn that 
Genoa had been freed from the grasp of 
those to whom it was delivered over— 
that Venice was rescued from those who 
now unjustly possessed it. As voting the 
Property-tax would oe to afford the Go- 
vernment the means of plunging the 
country into an unnecessary war, he should 
oppose the present motion. 

r. Protheroe differed from the two 
hon. gentlemen who had preceded him. 
He thought that to the Property-tax we 
were indebted for the vigour with which 
we had been able to carry on the late 
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war; and when the honour or the safety 
of the country required it, he was ready 
to stand forth in support of its renewal. 
As to the petitions, the state of things 
was changed since those petitions were 
agreed to. He was persuaded that his 
constituents, who had petitioned against 
the renewal of the tax under other cir- 
cumstances, would be prepared to meet 
the present crisis with their accustomed 
loyalty. But, whatever their sentiments 
were, he should give his vote for such a 
grant as would enable the Government 
either to commence an active war, or to 
stand in a strong attitude of defence. 
Which of these courses was to be adopted, 
was matter for serious consideration; and 
he was willing to leave it to the dctermi- 
nation of the powerful and respectable 
confederation which, for the happiness of 
Enrope, still existed. He approved of 
the declaration, that no endeavours would 
be made by this country to excite a war- 
like spirit or a spiritless warfare on the 
part of the other Powers of Europe; but 
if those Powers were convinced of the 
necessity of war, he hoped this country 
would not be lukewarm in its efforts. The 
principle of economy in the public ex 

penditure ought not to be overlooked in 
this consideration, for its operation would 
have a salutary influence upon the public 
mind, 

Mr. Tierney said, that he could not let 
the opportunity pass, without protesting 
against the renewal of the Property-tax, 
totally uninformed as he was as to the 
state of the country, with regard to its 
foreign relations. Whatever his opinion 
might be, if war was determined on, he 
could not, unadvised «s he and every other 
person in the Louse was, on the question 
of war or peace, assent to the imposition 
on the people of this country of an op- 
pressive tax, which was never justifiable 
but by the extreme exigency of the time 
at which it was imposed, and which was 
most hateful to the people of the country. 
The proposition, too, for the renewal of 
the tax had been made without one word 
being assigned as a ground for it. They 
did not at all know what the exigencies of 
the country were. All he knew was, that 
if we were not at peace, it was our own 
fault. As to the renewal of this tax, he 
could not consent to be guided by the 
Congress. Prince Metternich and Prince 
Talleyrand were not to mete out the pro- 
perty of this country. Of this the House 
might be sure, whatever they resolved on, 
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that this country would have more than its 
proportion to pay; for the noble lord 
knew that the Allies would not be able to 
take the field without being subsidized out 
of the last resources of England :—out of 
the last resources, he said, because if we 
went on in a war for two or three years 
we should be at an end of our resources. 
The motion which was to be submitted to 
the Committee, was a most indecent pro- 
position: it was to enable the Ministers to 
run headlong into a war, the only pretence 
for which arose from their gross neglect, 
and their total want of influence at the 
Congress. Was it too much to say, that 
they would not grant the Property-tax, 
until the conduct of Ministers had been 
inquired into? Could it now be said that 
they had brought the war to a safe and 
happy conclusion, as had been formerly 
boasted of ? Such was the happy conclu- 
sion of the late long war, that for the last 
twelve months they bad maintained an 
arosy of 75,000 men on the Continent, and 
now they were called on to double the 
amount, and to renew the Property-tax ! 
Could any man who had read the papers 
recently published in a public journal, all 
of which cleariy proved, that the charac- 
ter and good faith of this country had been 


set at stake and trifled with, say, that the 


Ministers deserved blind confidence? The 
proposition, too, was not that there should 
be a few seamen more than a: present, 
but that the Ministers bad so conducted 
themselves, that the House was to renew 
the Property-tax, in order to enable them 
again to exercise an unlimited discretion, 
This was the most barelaced proposition 
he eve: remembered. The Minsters had 
much to account for, before they should 
have ventured to bring it forward: they 
had to account for the loss of character to 
the British name—they had to account 
for their want of influence at the Con- 
gress. The noble lord had said, that his 
trial would come: he hoped to God it 
might; and before the whole of the noble 
lord’s conduct was accounted for, it was 
too much for the House to grant him any 
confidence. He hoped that trial would 
not be deferred till the whole case, which 
perhaps never would come out, could be 
brought forward ; and which, at the rate 
at which past discoveries had been made, 
could not be brought out till all the mem- 
bers were out of town; but that some 
specific motion would be made for papers, 
on which Parliament might come to a de- 
cision. On the subject of the Property- 
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tax, there had been more petitions than 
on any other tax that had ever come be- 
fore the House ; and the people had the 
best claim to attention, from the patience 
with which they bad borne it during tle 
necessities of the war. But because the 
patient and suffering people had borne this 
tax, because there was a necessity—they 
were to have it again, now that there was 
no necessity. As far as his recollection 
served him, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated on a former occasion that 
the Property-tax was not to be resorted to 
but as a war tax [marks of dissent from 
lord Castlereagh}. He was ina situation 
to remember better than the noble lord, 
as he had heard the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the noble 
lord had not. When the renewal of this 
tax was demanded, it was incumbent on 
them to see that a good case was made out 
for going to war; but no case whatever 
had been made out in the present instance. 
‘The Congress were sitting—that great and 
respectable body, as it bad been called, 
was deliberating. Now nothing would 
make this great and respectable body so 
ready to go to war as plenty of money 
from this country ; nothing would make 
them so enthusiastic in their declarations 
for a year or two as to hear that we were 
ready and able to subsidize them. An 
hon. gentleman had that night spoken of 
the necessity of economy: but they should 
try economy as the first thing, and the 
Property-tax only as the second thing; 
for he was convinced that the facility with 
which money had been raised under the 
Property-tax, had cost the country many, 
many millions, from the profuseness which 
that facility had given rise to. It was 
said, that the Property-tax was not given 
to the disposal of Ministers, but to provide 
for the supplies; but those were novices, 
indeed, in that House, who did not know 
that the estimates were proportioned to 
the narrowness or extent of the Ways and 
Means. If the country was now embarked 
in a war, of which we could not foresee 
the end, the Property-tax and the Bank 
Restriction would be continued from year 
to year, and we should go on, with these 
two great aids, and a progressive increase 
in the public expenditure. As to economy, 
the effect of such a war might be estimated 
by looking back at the effect of the last 
war. When he first discussed subjects of 
public expenditure with Mr. Pitt, greater 
effect was produced in the House by the 
mention of a sura of 2 or 300,000/, than 
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had been made of late years by two or 
three millions. In the last year they had 
voted twenty-four millions for army extra- 
ordinaries, and even that was not near all 
that would be wanted to wind up that ex- 
pense. [low could such an expense have 
been incurred by the Ministers, except 
under the idea that they were drawing 
from an inexhaustible fund, or that there 
was an arrear which had been concealed 
trom Parliament, and which had been ac- 
cumulating during the late contest? He 
should again protest against giving any 
direct or indirect sanction to war, without 
the necessity being shown. If the neces- 
sity was shown, he should be willing, as 
the country would be willing, to meet it 5 
but the Ministers would not proceed thus: 
and he believed the fact to be, that they 
wished to get fairly involved in hostilities 
with France, and then they would call on 
the country for support. That peace was 
now within our reach he was perfectly 
convinced : it was the fault of our Minis- 
ters if that peace was One hour in doubt. 
Whether the return of Buonaparté was an 
evil or not, the mischief of it would be 
aggravated by our plunging into war. 
Peace might continue under present cir- 
cumstances for many years—perhaps as 
long as under the very paternal sway of 
those great men, Metternich, Castlereagh, 
and Talleyrand. Those three champions, 
he thought, would not long have preserved 
the peace of Murope ; and it was clear they 
thought so too, as they kept 300,000 men 
to support their machinations. As he 
never heard a more indecent or presump- 
tuous proposition than the one which was 
to be brought before the Committee, he 
should protest against it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that be had neglected to anticipate many 
of the objections which had been made to 
the tax, because he had conceived the 
motion before the House to be a motion 
of course. Many of the arguments on the 
other side of the House proceeded on the 
supposition that the tax was a step in sup- 
port of a war :—the grant of the tax would 
in fact only be a grant in support of their 
Address ; and he called on the House, in 
the words of that Address, to grant, “ with 
zeal and alacrity,” the sum required to 
support the preparations which had been 
made either for war or armed defence. If 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last 
doubted whether the return of Buonaparté 
was acalamity, he was among the very 
few persons who were in that state of 
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mind; the majority of the House which | payment of them, together with the Pro- 
had agreed with the Address, was certainly | perty-tax, if renewed, would be attended 
of another opinion. ‘The grant which he ; with inconvenience. As to the applica- 
proposed was necessary, in order to enable | tion of the Property-tax to Ireland, whilst 
the nation to be properly prepared for | the treasuries remained separate each 
war, or defensive peace. Many persons | country should provide for its own exigen- 
had thought that it would have been | cies in the way best suited to its con- 
better, even with the peace establishment | venience; but if all the resources of both 
which he had proposed at an earlier period | countries were thrown into one fund (which 
of the session, that the Property-tax | he thought desirable) for the exigencies of 
should be continued; he had not himself the empire, such a disparity could not 
thought it necessary. Another state of exist, as that a man living on one side of 


affairs had now arrived, and he was not 
ashamed to say that all his plans were 
now changed. There was a large arrear 
to provide for, and independently of any 
danger of war, he shou'd think it would 
be expedient to continue the tax for one 
year. Sums had been voted as large as 
the tax which they were about to vote 
would produce. There had been voted 12 


millions to make good the army extraor- | 


dinaries of the last year, and two millions 
to pay off navy debts, which would be as 
great as the produce of the tax which they 
were called on to vote. The present time 
required great firmness, perseverance, and 
vigour. Before we had wound up the 
expenditure of one war, we were unex- 
pectedly called on to proceed in another, 
or to prevent it by showing ourselves fully 
prepared for it. Tbe present case was 
beyond ordinary rules; he could not 
therefore be accused of inconsistency in 


proposing the renewal, in time of peace, of | 


the tax which he had said should be reserved 
as a resource in case of war. The neces- 
sity for it would be more striking if we 
continued at peace; because an armed 


peace would entail certain expense for a : 


long period, to enable us to receive, or to 
strike a blow, while, in case of war, the 
expense for a year at least might be pro- 
vided for by loans. As to the petitions 


which had been alluded to, the object of | 
them, he thought, was that the people 


might not be saddled with the Property- 
tax as a peace tax, and he, concurring 


with the petitioners, had brought forward | 


a different system. It had been said ina 
taunting manner, that he had abandoned 


the whole of the taxes proposed by him. | 


Now of those taxes the custom and excise 
duties had received the sanction of the 
House, except that on wine, which for 
political reasons had been postponed ; and 
he was about to propose a new schedule 
on stamp duties, which would be ready in 
afew days. The assessed duties he had 
postponed, and should give up, as the 


St. George’s Channel should be richer by 


one-tenth than if he lived on the other side, 


Mr. Tierney explained. He bad not ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the return of 
| Buonaparté was calamitous or not; but 
' had merely said, that whether the return 
_ of that man to power was or was not a 
calamity, was not then the question before 
the House, 
Mr. Barclay thought that Buonaparié 
_had only been replaced on the throne by a 
soldiery eager for bloodshed and rapine, 
-and who had placed him there because 
they expected nothing but peace from the 
Bourbons. This state of things required 
| the most vigorous preparations, whether 
for war or peace; and seeing no other 
/means for supporting such preparations, 
| he should give his hearty support to the 
measure. [le was glad to understand that 
_ the Chancellor of the Exchequer meant to 
' propose some modifications of the tax; 
'and he should be happy to contribute 
, towards such an objeci, as he was con- 
| 


_vinced that the tax had become so very 
| obnoxious chiefly on account of the mode 
_ of its collection. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, in 
explanation, that as it would be only pro- 
posed for a year, he thought it the best 
way to take the tax purely and simply as 
_ it stood before its expiration. 

Mr. J. P. Grant expressed his opinion 
that it was not necessary now to go into 
the question of adopting this tax. It was 
| a tax most insulting to the sense and 
feelings of the country, and unless the 
| greatest emergency could be made out for 
its revival, the people had no right to 
submit to it. All minds, however, were 
agreed as to the necessity of adopting 2 
state of defensive preparation; but though 
he had given his vote for this purpose, on 
the occasion of the army extraordinaries, 
he did not think that a case had been made 
out which required the revival of this ob- 
noxious tax. The question was, whether 


it was to remain as long as Buonaparté |" 


| | 
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should continue on the throne of France ? 
If this were the case, the time of its cessa- 
tion would be very equivocal. We had 
been told that a great peace establishment 
was necessary, even at the time that the 
Bourbons were on the throne, to provide 
against any unforeseen breach of any part 
of the ‘Treaty ; but were we to be told, 
because Buonaparté had regained the 
throne of France, that the difference be- 
tween the peace establishment now and in 
the time of the Bourbons was so great as 
to require the ciflerence between that 
establishment as it now stood, and the 
amount of the Property-tax? If this were 
the case, ministers must have a very high 
opinion of the situation of the country, to 
suppose it could bear such an expenditure, 
Unless it was made to appear that war was 
absolutely necessary, or that it must be 
looked for at no distant period, he could 
see no reason for the resumption of the 
tax. But for his own part he could not 
believe that war was necessary. It was 
of very little importance whether the 
people of France were quiescent or not ; 
Buonaparté had re-seated himself on the 
throne; and if we were to go to war for 
the purpose of dethroning him, this was a 
purpose so totally hopeless, that unless the 
gentlemen opposite would convince him 
that such was their intention, he must 
dissent from the re-enactment of a tax 
which was not justificd by any prospect 
now before the House or the country. 
Mr. Calcraft observed, that the return 
of Buonaparté to France undoubtedly rgn- 
dered it necessary to have the peace 
establishment of this country higher than 
when we were looking to an establishment 
of peace fora series of years. Even in 
that happy time, if it had occurred, he was 
of opimen that a modified Property -tax 
would have been better to mect the 
exigencies of the period than the taxes 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Uxche- 
quer. But yet, if it was now to be revived, 
he would endeavour to get many parts of 
it modified, as he had ever thought it in 
some points to be the most unjust, most 
cruel, and inquisitorial measure that ever 
Was imposed on the greater portion of the 
people. He would cordially agree as to 
the necessity of putting the country into 
a state of the most effective getence ; but 
every man must know that the sums that 
were necessary could not be produced 
except by the Property-tax. On voting, 
however, lor the motion, he was not bound 


to support the measure as it now stood. 
(VOL, XXX.) 


Property Tax. 


‘have been avoided. 
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Mr. H. Martin said, the Property-tax 


had been found so universally oppressive, 
that there was not a person to be found 
out of that House who did not object to 
its revival ; and the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was very little 
calculated to change their opinion. The 
right hon. gentleman had not dealt fairly 
by the House or the public, if when he 
asked for the votes of the army extraor- 
dinaries, he had it in contemplation to 

rect them with the Property-tax. If a 
strict and regular economy had been in- 
troduced into every branch of the public 
expenditure, this shocking scourge might 
He should not con- 
tent himself with voting against the tax 
as it was now proposed ; but in all its 
future stages he should deem it his duty 
to oppose it, and throw every possible 
impediment in its way. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith said, he con- 
sidered the Property-tax, under certain 
modifications, the best that could be de- 
vise? to provide for the exigencies of 
the country: and that while it would be 
much more productive, it would be less 
vexatious than the proposed addition to 
the assessed taxes, But under any other 


| plan of taxation than that under discussion, 
‘it appeared to him impossible to make 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


men contribute according to their means, 
to the wants of the state. He himself 
knew a fund-holder, whose stock was 
worth 300,000/. while his expense scarcely 
amownted to a year. How, then, 
was such a person, and numerous others 
under similar circumstances, to be reached 
by any tax upon consumption, or by any 
other than the Property-tax? He could 
venture to say that his view of the subject 
had now become so general out of doors, 
that nine persons out of ten were in favour 
of the Property-tax, especially in’ the 
city, where a considerable change of sen- 
ument had taken place since a petition for 
the repeal of this tax was presented to 
that House. 

Mr. Charles Grant, jon. thought it was 
evident that a great change had taken 
place in the public opinion respecting this 
tax. He had heard a great deal of pro-= 
testing that night on the subject, and he 
would also enter his protest, which would 
be against the injustice of making a mo- 
tion for referring the Property-tax to a 
committee of ways and means into the 
medium of a personal attack upon the 
noble lord. Was it decent to aniicipate 


the day of his trial, as it was called, and 
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go onto his condemnation? They might 
at least have delayed their invectives till 
the day of trial. He would appeal to 
every man whether an emergency did not 
exist, which required an unusual expendi- 
ture, and that as far as possible this should 
be met by the supplies of the year? In 
spite of all that had been said against the 
tax, he would assert that it had been the 
most productive and the least objection- 
able of any that had ever been devised. 

Mr. Marryat contended, that the tax 
would fall with unusval severity on the 
commercial members of the country. He 
strongly deprecated the conduct of the 
assessors, who had nothing else to do than 
to pry into every man’s affairs to find 
where they could make surcharges. 
Hoping, however, that some modifications 
would be adopted, he should support the 
motion; but he also hoped that the public 
would not in future be left without some 
mode of appeal. He trusted that minis- 
ters would use every endeavour to pre- 
serve peace that was censistent with the 
honour and safety of the country, other- 
wise they would take upon themselves a 
most awful responsibility. But while the 
question remained undecided, he would 
agree that the country ought to be put in 
the most complete state of defence ; and 
on this ground he should vote for the 
motion, 

Mr. W, Smith said, he fully agreed with 
that great majority of his constituents, 


who had instructed him to vote against | 


this Property-tax, in whatever shape its 
renewal might be proposed. Under what- 
ever modifications that were likely to be 
imposed, the Property-tax would be 
highly objectionable. Yet he was firmly 
of opinion, that such alterations might be 
adopted as would render it the most just 
and profitable of any that ever was sug- 
gested, 
levying it free from those inquisitions 
under which the public had so long Ja- 
boured. But he had never heard that 
there existed in the minds of the gentle- 
men who had proposed the tax, the 
smallest idea of adopting such modifica- 
tions; because they said, that they would 
Militate against its productiveness. The 
present mode of collecting it, however, 
was not only inquisitorial but unconstitu- 
tional. All classes of property ought not 
to be equally pressed upon, as was now 
the case. This, which was: called a pro- 
perty tax, was in fact, no property tax, 
because it fell with equal weight upon a 
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property which was worth only three 
years purchase as upon one which was 
worth thirty years, The name, but not 
the nature of the tax had been changed 
since its origin; and until it was modified 
it could not possibly become either just 
or satisfactory. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that he 
should not oppose the renewal of this tax, 
if adequate measures were taken to pro- 
vide against the vexation so justly com- 
plained of in the mode of collection. 

Mr. Harcey thought, that if it was ne- 
cessary to bring forward this tax again, 
the House, in its wisdom, should so modify 
it, as to render it quite diflerent from what 
it was at present. By due alterations he 
had no doubt of its becoming the most 
agreeable as well as beneficial measure of 
taxation that had ever been proposed. 
It ought not to be tolerated. that people 
with large estates that were to descend to 
their heirs, should pay no more than those 
whose income was derived from their 
talents and industry. The profits of 
trade and annuities ought not to be taxed 
in the manner they had been. 

Mr. Western took the opportunity then 
offered of giving his most decided oppo- 
sition to the Property-tax in any shape. 
He would at all times refuse his assent to 
a measure founded on such unjust prin- 
ciples. It was a tax that ought never to 
be resorted to again. If we took one- 
tenth from the productiveness of the com- 
mercial, the manufacturing, and the agri- 


cultural interests, we took one-tenth from 
, the general productiveness of the country 


itself. 


| 


He should, therefore, oppose thie 
motion. 

Mr. Dickenson declared his conviction, 
that the condition of property in this 
country had undergone such a change, 


‘that the people had not now the same 


A mode ought to be devised of | 


power to pay the Property-tax as they 
possessed some time since, and this clearly 


appeared from the evidence adduced be- 


fore the Corn Committee. How, indeed, 
could the people be supposed so capable of 
paying taxes now that prices had fallen, 
as when those prices were high and the 
country generally prospercus? It must 
have been from this consideration that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
abandoned the proposition for laying ad- 
ditional taxes on windows and on wine, 
because, in fact, there was-no surplus 
property to pay such taxes. Still the 
hon. member expressed his intention to 


| vote for the motion; but he hoped the | 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer would intro- 
duce some new distinction into his pro- 
posed measure for settling the criteria of 
property. Rent was not, in fact, under 
existing circumstances, to be fairly deemed 
a criterion of property to regulate the 
levy of this tax. For he knew a gentle- 
man who had 6,000 acres of land, from 
which he had not received a shilling of 
rent for the last two years, in consequence 
ofthe distress of the farmers, and therefore 
that gentleman was obliged to subsist 
upon his property in the funds. He had 


no doubt that several similar cases were | 


to be found; but the fact was, that pro- 
perty in general was in such a state that 
no one could calculate upon the value of 
it from one month to another. 


Mr. Rose agreed, that in voting for the | 


late Address to the Prince Regent, the 
House was not pledged to this or to any 
specific measure of finance; but this ap- 
peared to him, as he had uniformly said, 
the best tax that could be devised—better 
by far than any tax upon consumption ; 
tor the public always paid more to the 
latter, and the Treasury received less; 
while all the produce of the former came 
into the Treasury. As to the capacity of 
the people to pay the tax, he declared his 
surprise at the statement of the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last upon the subject of 
property ; and the House must participate 
in that surprise, when it was recollected, 
that all the surveyors examined before 
the Corn Committee unanimously stated, 
that the value of property had doubled 
within the last twenty years, sixteen years 
of which the Property-tax had been 
enacted. But the obligations conferred 
upon the country by this tax were most 
important: and he was persuaded, that 
had the nature of this tax been explained 
to the people at their meetings some time 
ago, they would have come to a very 
diflerent resolution than to petition for its 
repeal, especially if it had been impressed 
vpon their minds, that the repeal of that 
tax must be followed by the imposition of 
Other taxes perhaps more grievous, while 
certainly not by any means so productive ; 
for instance, the additional assessed taxes 
would be much more vexatious to nine 
out of ten than the Property-tax, while 
many who paid from to. 1,000/, a 
year to the latter, were, to his own know- 
ledge, already contriving to escape from 
the former. He lamented tbat this ex- 
planation had not been oflered in due 
time ; but reflexion had notoriously pro- 
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duced a great change in the public mind 
upon this subject; the value of the Pro- 
perty-tax was now felt as it ought by the 
country, and this must naturally be the 
case when the good effects of that tax 
were taken into consideration. For it 
must be remeenbered how that tax origi- 
nally operated upon the price of Stock— 
the 3 per cents. which were in 1793 so 
low as 452, being soon raised to 65: and 
if the funds had been allowed to fall— 
which without this tax they must have 
| done—what would have been the fate of 
every description of property in the coun- 
try? Besides, what an accumulation of 
public debt did the produce of the Pro- 
perty-tax guard against! 

Mr. Brand thought any discussion of 
the merits of the Property-tax as prema- 
_ture at present as the proposition itself. 
This proposition he considered as prema- 
ture because no necessity was made out 
for the re-enactment of suclian inquisitorial, 
measure. Such necessity, then, not ap- 
pearing, and in the absence of every in- 
formation, there was nothing to satisfy the 
House that the present exigency of affairs 
might not be temporary: and therefore 
he could not at once vote for the imposi- 
tion of a tax upon the country to meet 
such an exigency ; he should rather have 
the necessities of the occasion provided 
for by a Vote of Credit. At present it 
was problematical whether we should 
engage in war or remain at peace, and 
until that problem was solved he could 
not accede to this tax; which, however, 
he was ready to acknowledge, was the 
best system of taxation (under certain 
modifications) that could be devised for a 
state of war, if war should be unavoidable. 
But until matters should be more matured 
than they were at preseni—unul ministers 
should be able to lay some information 
before the House, to shaw that necessity 
called for such an extraordiuary supply 5 
and that we must engage in war for the 
maintenance of our iionour, or for the 
attainment of a secure peace, he could 
not consistently vote for this motion; and 
therefore he should propose an amend- 
ment, viz. * That this debate be adjourned 
till this day fortnight, the 3rd of May 
next.” 

Mr. T. Foley seconded this proposition, 
and strongly contended, that without any. 
information to show the necessity of the 
case, the House shouid not consent to 
impose a tax of 13 or 14 miliions a year 
upon this already overburthened country. 
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The hon, member forcibly argued against 
war, principally upon two grounds; first, 
because Napoleon Buonapartt was obvi- 
ously the favourite sovereign of the French 
people, and we had no right to interfere 
with their selection; and secondly, be- 
cause the people of this country were not 
in a state to pay this enormous tax, as 
was evident from the known condition of 
our manufacturers and agriculturists. 

Mr. Tierney wished it to be understoed, 
that in voting for the amendment, he should 
not hold himself precluded from proposing 
farther delay, if within a fornight the 
House should not be in possession of ade- 
guate information upon this important 
subject. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that although 
the value of property had advanced with: 
twenty years, as stated by the right hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Rose), that valve had 
notoriously fallen of late years, and that 
fall had been assigned as a main argument 
for the Corn Bill. ‘Therefore the condi- 
tion of property had been truly described 
by the hon. member for Somersetshire. 
It had been stated, that war might not 
take place; but if it even should not, he 
had no doubt that this tax once imposed, 
would be saddled upon the country for 
ever—[No, no! from the Ministerial 
side]. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, had said, that be should find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to propose a 
Jess exceptionable tax; but this was tell- 
ing people, that if they desired the re- 
moval of a blister, they should have a 
caustic ; and if the right hon, gentleman 
could so succeed in reconciling the public 
to the Property-tax, he would evince a 
degree of cunning from which be might 
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their nerves to that degree of energy 
which should impel them to go to war. 
It was clear that the whole depended on 
this country ; and be firmly believed, that 
if ministers could stimulate the Continent 
to war against France they would do it. 
He denied that the Property-tax could 
be modified so as to be rendered palat- 
able, and condemned the severity with 
which it had bitherto been enforced. 
Lord Castlereagh, rose and replied to Mr, 
Whitbread in a tone of considerable ani- 
mation. He observed that the hon, mem- 
ber had found it more convenient to dis- 
cuss the question on an assumption of his 
own, than upon any rational foundation, 
If, instead of opposing the Speaker’s leav- 
ing the Chair, he bad permitted him to 
leave it, he would have found that bis 
right hon. friend, instead of intending to 


_ propose the renewal of the Property-tax 


we 


in perpetuity, whether in the alternative 
of war or peace, would only have pro- 
posed it forone year. If we were to make 
preparations of defence, he trusted that 
there was no gentleman in the Louse who 
would not feel that it was necessary to 
show to Europe, that Parliament was 
ready to arm the Executive Government 
with all requisite power. If they felt that 
could live on such terms with the 
person at the head of the French Govern- 
ment as should not place us within the 
reach of the strong arm which he pos- 
sessed, then it might be said that our 


| preparations were superfluous; but if they 
/were of a contrary opinion, then they 


would use their own discretion in enabliog 


the Executive to provide proper means of 


flatter himself with being placed by pos- | 


terity upon the same sheif with the noble | 


lord near him. ‘The hon. member con- 
tended that there was no necessity tor 
war; that, on the contrary, we might 
remain at peace, and should soon, at least 
in two or three years, see that the country 
could preserve peace without an expensive 


armament to defend it; for he ridiculed | 


the disgraceful alarm which appeared to 
be excited in ministers and their allies by 
the intellect of one man. The Income- 
tax, he said, would produce 14 millions 
at the utmost; and in the first instance, 
according to the Treaty of Chaumont, we 
were to pay five millions to the Allies for 
one year’s subsidy ; and it was even ru- 
toured that we were to give nine millions 
to the coalesced Powers, to stimulate 


security. Ailuding to certain” poimted 
sarcasms of the hon. gentleman, which he 
had thrown out in the course of the even- 
ing, the noble lord observed, that if he 
was only to be taunted by the hon. mem- 
ber respecting information, be trusted the 
Ilouse would feel that he should best con- 
sult their and his own dignity by remains 
ing silent, and not suffering himself to be 
provoked. In spite of all the taunts and 
prophecies of the hon. gentleman, mi- 
nisiers had carried the country trium- 
phantly through a war, of which the bon. 
member bad professed lis despair of ever 
being brought to a successful issue, and 
had even feared lest the liberties of this 
country might be laid at the feet of the 
‘great man’ who ruled the destinies of the 
Continent. It was a proud thing to say, 


while the people of England were making 
such vast sacrifices, that the result of the 
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Income-tax had been to double the value 
of the whole property of the country ; 
and if there had been a temporary reduc- 
tion of late in the value of this property, 
let not the hon. member endeavour to 
make an impression on the country that 
its value would not augment, if the pre- 
siding wisdom and firmness of Parliament 
was only exercised as it hitherto had been, 
and if the House was but true to itself. 
Let them only pursue the same course 
which had already produced such glorious 
results, and he would venture to predict 
that they would soon have to congratulate 
themselves on successes, as great as those 
which bad so lately crowned their firm- 
ness and perseverance. 

Mr. Whithread denied that he had ever 
called Buonapaité a great man in the 


sense conveyed by the noble lord; but if 


a man were to shine by comparison— 
[cries of Spoke! spoke !] 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his conviction 
that if the Property-tax was revived, there 
would be few persons in that House er out 
of it, who would live to see it taken off, 
It would be a part of the peace system, the 
same as the Bank Restriction Act had be- 
come, and which was likely to continue for 
some generations. He would defy any man 
to propose such modifications in the Pro- 
perty-tax as could make it acceptable. It 
never could be collected without giving 
persons powers that were incompatible 
with a free constitution. It was an en- 
couragement and provocative to war; and 
it would not produce a sum any thing 
equal to what the House would soon be 
calied upon to vote. Would not the mi- 
nister have to call on Parliament for a 
large loan? Then why not take, for any 
temporary emergency, a portion of that 
loan, and wait till events were known that 
would prove whether the Property-tax was 
necessary or not? He thought the noble 
lord had complained of what had been 
said in the present and former debates 
without reason. For himself, he would 
not wait for that day when the noble lord 
should think proper to afford his own jus- 
tification, The right hon. gentleman then 
animadverted upon the documents which 
lately appeared in the Morning Chronicle, 
with respect to the proceedings of Con- 
gress. If those letters were to be consi- 
dered as authentic instruments, he should 
have no hesitation in saying of the one 
from Prince Talleyrand, that it was a Je- 
suitical contrivance to get rid of engage- 
ments which had been entered into, be- 


| 
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cause the Bourbons happened to be re- 
stored to the throne of France, and were 
nearly connected, by ties of blood, with 
Ferdinand IV. who sat on the throne of 
Sicily. If, too, the king of Naples had 
really commenced hostilities, what could 
be more natural than for him to dou so, at 
the moment when the Allies had refused 
to secure to him his throne, which he 
thought he had purchased with his ser- 
vices? He was driven into an alliance 
with Buonaparté, because the proceedings 
of Congress showed that no reliance could 
be piaced upon it; whereas, if the agree- 
ments entered into with him had been 
fairly and honourably performed, he could 
have had no temptation fur such a step. 
Whether, however, the facts were as he 
had them or not, he could not say [Hear, 
hear! from Jord Castlereagh}; but he 
believed they were; because if not, the 
noble jord could have bad no difficulty ia 
denying the documents upon which he 
(Mr. Ponsonby) had argued as authentic ; 
and if they were true, so far as they re- 
lated to Suxony and Naples, (they knew 
what the noble lord’s conduct bad been 
towards Genoa) he was fully justified in 
saying that the noble lord and the Con- 
gress at Vienna had re-placed Buonaparté 
on his throne. With regard to the 
Property-tax he had given his reasons for 
voling against it, nor did he beiieve that 
he could ever be brought to view that 
tax in such a light as to induce him to 
support it. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer said, he 
should not follow the right hon. gentleman 
in the various topics upon which he had 
touched, but confine himself merely to the 
question then before the House; and in 
order to show the right hon. gentleman 
that his fears of the Property-tax being 
imposed for ever, if it should be now 
ayreed to, were groundless, he would read 
one sentence from the motion, which he 
intended to submit to the coimmittee. 
[This sentence was, that the several duties 
on the profits of all property, professions, 


trades, and oftices, be revived and granted | 


for the term of one year, to commence 
from the 5th of April 1815.) As to the 
insinuation that ministers would never 
want a pretext for continuing the tax, 
unless the right hon. gentleman could 
point out in the history of this country, 
circumstances that were analogous to those 
which now existed, he did not think he 
was justified in that assertion. ‘The House 
and the country, however, were in a 
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condition to judge, from events which 
were matter of public notoriety, whether, 
though war was not actually declared, the 
existing circumstances did not call for the 
whole energies of the nation. He con- 
fessed he viewed the measure with less 
alarm than seemed to be felt by some, 
because he did not now propose any new 
aud untried system of finance, but simply 
the renewal of one which for many years 
had been acted upon without any detri- 
ment to the prosperity of the country, 
His object, in the committee, would be 
merely to propose the general principle of 
that system, and any discussion as to the 
details would take place in some future 
stage of the measure. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman had said, and said truly, that 
a large loan would be required in addi- 
tion; and it was singular, therefore, he 
should oppose a tax which could alone be 
considered as 2 substitute for a still larger 
loan, which would necessarily have a 
great effect upon the public funds. It 
was agreed on all hands, that the public 
debt was already too large; and to con- 
tinue the whole burthen of the country 
upon the funding system, and the credit 
of the country, would be to ruin both the 
one and the other. He considered it as 
more honourable and more natural to bear 
some of it ourselves, rather than to lay it 
all upon our posterity ; and it was, be- 
sides, always a most inconvenient time for 
raising large loans, while the issue of great 
public events was uncertain. No bargain 
could be made with any set of contractors 
under such circumstances, which would 
not be liable to unfair advantages on one 
side, or unfair losses on the other, as it 
would be impossible to disclose to them 
all those particular transactions which 
alone could enable them to judge of the 
propriety of entering into such engage- 
ments. 

Mr. Methuen said, that in giving his 
vote for the motion, he did so from a con- 
viction in his own mind, that whenever 
the present state of things in France should 
cease, the tax would cease also. 

Mr. Fremantle voted for the amendment, 
because he thought the delay would be in 
no manner prejudicial, but, on the con- 
trary, would satisfy the House and the 


country, by showing that all undue pre- 
cipitation was avoided. 

Lord Milton said, that though he was 
the last man v'ho would pin his faith upon 
the good faith of the present ruler of 
France, yet, at the same time we ought 
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not to plunge headlong into a war without 
trying every reasonable means of securing 
peace. He should vote for the amend- 
ment, not because he wished to embarrass 
the Government, but because he regarded 
the renewal of the Property ‘Tax as the 
ultimate measure of war; and, coupling 
that renewal with the warlike speech of 
the noble lord, no man could doubt that 
the Government was determined on hos- 
tilities: he said the Government, for it 
was clear the noble lord was now the 
Government, and that his opinions, what- 
ever they might be, were the ruling 
opinions in all that concerned our foreign 
relations. He was sure the people would 
pay the tax more cheerfully, if it ap- 
peared as the consequence of an inevitable 
war, instead of the cause of war. If a 
war should be necessary, and that neces- 
sity be clearly made out, no one would 
more willingly give support to Govern- 
ment than himself—not because he dreaded 
the superior intellect of Buonaparte, as 
was said by an hon. member, but because 
he dreaded the genius of the French go- 
vernment, and the ascendancy of that 
military system which threatened the re- 
pose and |iberties of Europe. He should 
vote jor postponing the measure until 
further information relative to our foreign 
affairs could be communicated. 

Lord Lascelles said, that he should be 
sorry, if in the present state of Europe, 
that House were to show any backward- 
ness in preparing for defence or for war, 
according as’ either might be necessary ; 
and he should be sorry also to think that 
the Government was at all influenced by 
those insidious communications which had 
been made to it by the French Govern- 
ment. He should not vote for the motion 
on the supposition that giving the Property- 
tax would be an inducement for going to 
war, but because an injury would be done 
to the public interests, if means were not 
provided for an adequate defence in the 
first instance, and for war itself should it 
become necessary. 

The House then divided : 

For the Amendment............ 53 

AQaist it 153 

Majority 25 


The original motion was then agreed to, 
and the House resolved itself into the 
Committee. The resolution of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for renewing the 
Property-tax for a year from the 5th 
April, was read and agreed to, without 
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discussion. Resolutions for funding Ex- | 
chequer-bills to the amount of 
were also agreed to. The House resumed, | 
and the Report of the Committee was 

ordered to be received to-morrow. 
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Genoa —NapLes—Saxony.] Earl Grey 
rose and observed, that it was the practice 
of Parliament, during the pendency of all 
foreign negociations, to leave their ma- | 
nagement, and direction ig the hands 
of the Executive Government, subject of | 
course to that responsibility on the part of , 
the ministers of the Crown which belonged 
to the exercise of all discretionary power. 
But that prudent reserve on the part of 
Parliament was, he said, to be regulated 
by circumstances; and when cases of | 
great importance occurred, in which the | 
justice, the good faith, and the honour of | 
the country were involved, it then be- 
came the duty of Parliament to interfere. 
Such, he suspected, the case of Genoa 
would prove, respecting which a noble 
friend of his, whom he did not then see 
in his place, had given notice of a motion; 
such also the transactions relating to 
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Saxony appeared to be, concerning which 
another noble friend had declared his in- 
tention of submitting a motion, though he 
had not fixed. the day; in both those 
cases he believed that all the admitted 
principles of policy, all the principles of 
justice, all the maxims of right upon which 
the security of nations rested, had been 
more grossly violated than in any trans~ 
actions of modern times. There was a 
third case likewise, in which it appeared 
that the national character and the na- 
tional interests had been no better asserted 
by those in whose hands the government 
was now placed. What he alluded to was 
our relations with the present Sovereign 
of Naples. When he acceded to the ge- 
neral confederacy during the last cam- 
paign, the Treaty which he concluded 
with the Emperor of Austria, the Eme- 
peror of Russia, and the King of Prussia, 
was sanctioned by our minister abroad, 
and to the fulfilment of the provisions of 
that Treaty the national faith and honour 
were distinctly pledged. Since that period, 
however, documents had appeared in the 
public papers which had not been denied, 
and which, if true, exceeded every thing 
of treachery and fraud which he had yet 
witnessed in that new diplomatic school 


'of which the noble Secretary of State 
imight be considered as the founder. 
| Whether it was owing to those causes he 


knew not; but it was generally believed 
that hostilities had commenced in Italy, 


| more serious in their extent, and more 


dangerous in their probable consequences, 
than seemed to be generally apprehended, 


|The question was of the utmost im- 


portance, whether considered in reference 


to a state of war or a state of peace; if of 


war, so material a diversion must operate 
very prejudicially against the general 
power and efficiency of that confederacy, 
in whose united exertions the best hopes 
of this country and of Europe would rest; 
if of peace (which to the last moment he 


should cherish the hope of preserving), 


how, much must our reliance upon its con- 


_tinuance be strengthened by maintaining 
_ relations of amity with the King of Naples? 


He did not think it was saying too much 
(if such a war really existed), to affirm 
that it was extremely doubtful whether 
France or England, whatever might be 
their disposition for peace, could remain 
neutral in such a contest. He asked 
their lordships then, whether they would 
desist any longer from demanding further 
information? He had not interfered with 


| 
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| 
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the proceedings of Congress, while they 
were in progress; but he was not sure 
whether, in so abstaining, he had not neg- 
lected his duty. The time he thought 
was now come when ministers ovght to 
inform that House what was the state of 
our foreign relations with the kingdom of 
Naples. For that purpose he had risen; 
and he shovld sit down in the anxious 
hope, that the noble lord would remove 
those fears which he (earl Grey) felt at 
this new state of affairs; or if he could not 
do that, at least that he weuld be able to 
remove all imputations from the national 
faith. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
present moment was not the fit occasion 
for entering into a discussion of the ques- 
tions touched upon by the noble lord. 


One of those questions—that which related — 


to Genoa—wou!ld soon be brought before 
their lordships; the other (Saxony) would 
also be submitted to their notice at an 
early period ; and on both these occasions 
he should be prepared to explain dis- 
tinctly what the principles were upon 
which this Government had acted, and 
those which had been professed by the 
other Powers at Congress, when their 
lordships would be enabled to deteraiine 
on which side the charge of a new system 
of policy could be fairly fixed. With 
regard to Naples, it was true, as had been 
stated by the noble lord, that a treaty had 
been concluded between Austria and the 
Sovereign de fucto of that kingdom, during 
the last campaign; and in consequence of 
which the commander in chief of our 


forces in [taly entered into a convention | 


of armistice with that power. No fact, 


however, had been stated of any violation — 


of that convention so entered into; and 
as to what might have been the particular 
circumstances which influenced the sub- 
sequent conduct of this Government to- 
wards Naples, it was not naw the time for 
entering into them; but whenever the 
period arrived, he should be prepared to 
communicate the fullest information, and 
trusted he should be able to satisfy the 
House, whatever opinion they might en- 
tertain of the conduct of Government upon 
other grounds, that there did not exist the 
slightest imputation upon the good faith 
of the country. 

Karl Grey said, that as it appeared to 
be uncertain when that day of promised 
explanation would arrive, and as the case 
was one so pressing and important, he 
felt that it would be a dereliction of his 
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duty if he did not bring it before their 
lordships as early as possible. The noble 
lord had alluded to the engagements be- 
tween this country and Naples, as if they 
consisted merely in a convention for the 
suspension of hostilities, and which con- 
vention had not been violated ; but he (earl 
Grey) would undertake to show that the 
negociations were not to be looked at 
merely in that point of view, but that the 
treaty to which the noble secretary ac- 
ceded, though not as a subscribing party, 
was one to which the good faith and ho- 
nour of this country were as much pledged 
for its execution, as if he had actually 
been a subscribing party. The treaty in 
, fact was modified and altered at his sug- 
gestion. The whole case was of so fla- 
grant and base a nature, that no explana- 
tions of the documents which had been 
published could do away the impression 
they had excited in hismind. He should 
therefore bring the matter under their 
lordships notice on Monday se’nnight, 
when he would move that an Address be 
presented to the Prince Regent, praying 
for further information, &e. 

Their lordships were ordered to be 
summoned for that day. 

Marquis Wellesley fixed to-morrow se’ns 
night for his motion relative to Saxony. 


Covrts Martiat on Coronet QuEeN- 
tin The Earl of Egre- 
mont rose, pursuant to a notice which he 
had given, to move for the production of 
the minutes of the Courts Martial held 
upon capt. Philip Browne, of the Hermes, 
Mr. Lazarus Roberts, of the Hamadryad, 
and colone] Quentin, of the 10th Hussars, 
He began by lamenting that the subject 
had not fallen into abler hands, and dis- 
claiming all personal motives, his only 
object being to rescue a brave and meri 
torious Class of individuals from a situation 
‘in which they ought not to be placed. 
He then aliuded to the case of captain 
Browne, who was tried in April 1514, 
upon seven charges totally separate and 
distinct from each other. One of these 
charges was for drawing bills upon the 
commissioners of the navy under fictitious 
names, another for offering to fight the 
captain of a merchantman on the quarter- 
deck of his own (captain browne’s) ship, 
and another for tyranny and oppression. 
These were the principal charges, the 
remaining four being of minor importance, 
and it was impossible, the noble lord con- 
tended, for the mind of man to suggest 
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seven charges more distinct and separate ; 
yet the sentence of the court was, that 
having maturely and deliberately con- 
sidered the whole of the evidence, they 
were of opinion the charges were partly 
proved, and did therefore adjudge the 
prisoner to be dismissed from his Ma- 
jesty’s service. It appeared, however, 
from the minutes of the court-martial, that 
the charge respecting the fraudulent bills 
upon the commissioners of the navy was 
decided by the judge advocate general to 
be inadequately supported, as the forged 
documents were not produced in court; 
besides which it was urged that the prac- 
tice complained of was not unusual in the 
naval service, and was by no means em- 
ployed by captain Browne with any frau- 
dulent intent. The evidence upon the 
charge accusing him of offering to fight 
the captain of the merchant vessel, proved 
that he received the grossest and most 
outrageous insults from that individual, 
and that his consequent conduct, however 
reprehensible it might be, was the result 
of passion excited by that conduct: while 
upon the other charge of tyranny and 
oppression, no evidence at all was offered 
in support of it. Under these circum- 
stances it was surely a great injury in- 
flicted upon captain Browne by the sort 
of sentence which the court passed, by 
stating that the charges were in part 
proved, without specitying how much of 
them, or of what charges. The opinion 
of the law officers was afterwards taken 
upon that sentence, and we understood 
his lordship to say that they had pro- 
nounced it to be unjust, illegal, and in- 
formal. The noble lord then adverted 
to the court-martial upon Mr. Lazarus 
Roberts, a midshipman of the Hamadryad, 
who was in like manner tried upon several 
distinct and separate charges, and had a 
similar sentence pronounced by the court, 
viz. that they were of opinion the charges 
were in part proved, and adjudged him to 
be dismissed the service and imprisoned. 
He did not mean to cast the slightest im- 
putation upon the members composing 
either of those courts, or to insinuate that 
they acted from any partial motives or 
undue influence ; it was to the defective 
principles of the military law to which he 
rather wished to draw their lordships at- 
tention; and it was with a view to the 
removal of these defects that he intended 
his present motion as a preliminary mea- 
sure. The noble lord next adverted to 


the court-martial on colonel Quentin, dis- 
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Courts Martial on Col, Quentin and others. 
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cussing minutely all the details of the 
evidence, and animadverting upon the 
sentence, as removing the punishment 
from the guilty, and throwing it upon 
those who had received the highest praise 
from the Duke of Wellington and their 
superior officers. His ulterior object he 
stated to be to introduce improvement 
and reform into the legislative part of the 
military service, by providing a measure 
which should detine accurately the nature 
of charges, which should fix the highest 
degree of punishment to each crime, de- 
termine the form of words to be em- 
ployed in the sentence, and establish some 
mode of reference from courts of inquiry 
to other tribunals. With a view to lay 
the grounds for such ulterior object, he 
should now move, “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to the Prince Regent, 
praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to order that copies of the several 
courts-martial above mentioned, together 
with the opinions of the law officers upon 
the two first, the orders issued by the 
Board of Admiralty, &c.”’ 

The Duke of York rose, and made se- 
veral observations in consequence of what 
had fallen from the noble earl, on the case 
of colonel Quentin, and the consequent 
decision thereon. His royal highness 
vindicated the proceedings that had taken 
place on the occasion. He described the 
important duties of the judge advocate 
upon the occasion, and highly panegyrised 
the professional merits of that deserving 
officer. The advice which he himsel 
gave to the illustrious personage repre 
senting his Majesty respecting the sube 
sequent decision, was, he could assure the 
House, dictated by his views of the real 
honour and advantage of his Majesty’s 
service. Referring to the proceedings 
on the court-martial, on which he differed 
in opinion from his noble friend, he de- 
scribed the different lines of proceeding~ 
that might be adopted, and added, that 
the greatest caution was used in the selec- 
tion of the officers who composed the 
court, lest any suspicion of bias might 
obtain; and adverted to certain parts of 
the conduct of the officers which might 
in their tendency be highly injurious to 
the discipline of the army. 

Lord Combermere took the opportunity 
to say a few words. He animadverted on 
the letter which bad been sent round by 
the officers of the 10th bussars, which he 
characterized as a ‘round robin” He 
bore the highest testimony to the con- 
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duct of those officers, while on service, 
though he could not support their subse- 
quent conduct. If commanding officers 
were not supported against such combina- 
tions, he conceived there would be an end 
of discipline. 

Viscount Melviile followed, and in’ the 
course of some detailed observations, 
argued that the noble earl had by no 
means laid a sufficient ground for the mo- 
tion he had called upon the House to 
adopt. 

The Earl of Cuernarvon said, that there 
certainly did exist a necessity for re-con- 
sidering the laws by which courts-martial 
were regulated; and in particular he 
wished the House to consider the state 
of the army with respect to duelling. By 
the laws of war the practice was con- 
demued; and yet the case to which his 
noble relative had alluded (ensign Cowell, 
of the guards) exhibited the strange con- 
‘tradiction of a punishment inflicted for 
not fighting a duel. Without entering 
into all the particulars of that case, he 
Was anxious to state that ensign Cowell 
was a young officer of rising hopes, and 
of most distinguished thouzh short service ; 
and he had been broken by the sentence 
of a court-martial, for not having fought 
a duel upon a most trifling and paltry 
occasion. In that court-martial not one 
of the rules of evidence was adhered to. 
One fact which ensign Cowell wished to 
prove, to do away the imputation of hav- 
ing acted from motives of cowardice, was 
the following :—In an action which took 
place in the South of 'rance, not above a 
fortuight before the foolish affair at the 
theatre of Bordeaux occurred, which oc- 
casioned his being tried, ensign Cowell 
had gallantly led on his men to the charge, 
being the only oflicer to command them 
at that moment. ‘The affair lasted nearly 
three hours, during which he animated 
the soldiers by his heroic example. Seven 
men fell by his side, and not less than 
nineteen were wounded around him. Yet 
he was not permitted to establish that fact 
so honourable to him, because non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, according 
to the regulation of courts-martial, could 
not be called as evidence to character. 
But in that case there was no officer pre- 
sent who could be called, and by reject- 
ing the next best evidence, and, indeed, 
_ the only evidence which was attainable, 
that youthful and inexperienced, but gal- 
lant officer, was at once. deprived of all 
chance of justice before his judges, and 
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of mercy from his sovereign. He cere 
tainly could not help considering the sen- 
tence, under such circumstances, as pecu- 
liarly hard. 

Earl Grey said, he was happy to find 
that all the disgraceful charges with re« 
spect to captain Browne had been ex- 
plained away. He was not personally 
known to that officer; but when he was 
at the head of naval affairs he had pro- 
moted him, from the strong recommenda- 
tion which he received of his merits. 
With respect to the conduct of courts- 
martial, there recently appeared to have 
been a good deal of irregularity, which 
might render it, in some points of view, 
proper to revise them; and with respect 
to the case of colonel Quentin, he doubted 
the legality of his holding the command 
of a native regiment, he not being a nae 
tural-born subject of this country. 

The Earl of Rosslyn was of opinion, that 
the courts in question in some points or 
view required revision, though he doubted 
the practicability of a law to regulate 
positively what should or should not be 
evidence. 

Karl Stanhope thought that the courcs 
in question required revision, and that 
decisions should be rendered more con- 
sonant to the principles of justice. Ie 
thought the noble earl had acted merito- 
riously in bringing the subject forward. 

The question was then put, and the 
motion was negatived without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 20. 

Join Newport rose, in pursuance of his 
previous notice, to move for leave to bring 
ina Bill for the abolition of certain great 
offices in the courts of law in Ireland. In 
calling the attention of the House to this 
subject, he felt how much his anxiety and 
trouble must be diminished by the House 
having, on many former occasions, recog: 
nised the principle on which his proposed 
Bill was established., Several resolutions 
had been passed at dillcrent periods, sanc- 
tioning the propriety of such a measure, 
and leave had been given to introduce a 

sill of a similar tendency. fle would 
not, therefore, anticipate any opposition 
to his intended motion, for the abolition 
of certain great oflices after the expiration 
of the present existing grant. Those 


‘offices were accompanied by large emo- 
luments, were for the most part performed 
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by deputy, and held by persons of the 
highest rank in the country, who, from 
their situation, could have no cognizance 
of the conduct of their deputies, and 
troubled themselves no more about them 
than to receive the immense prvfits drawn 
from the country and the public suitors of 
the courts. To give the House some idea 
of the greatness of those sinecures, he | 
would mention the emoluments attending» 
some of them. The Clerk of the Crown | 
had from 8,0001. to 10,0001. per annum ; 
the Prothonotary of the Common Pleas | 
had 10,000/.; the Clerk of the Pleas, in | 
the Court of Exchequer, 11,000/. This ' 
last office was held by one of his Majesty’s 
ministers (the earl of Buckinghamshire), 
who, although possessed likewise of a va- . 
Juable place at the Hast India Board, made | 
a demand for a very considerable sum 
from the consolidated fund. But however 
great those sinecures, and however de- 
sirable it would be that they were imme- 
diately abviished, he was not willing to 
affect them in any other degree than to 
prevent a renewal of them after the ex- 
piration of the present grants. Besides 
those already mentioned, his Bill would 
include the office of Chict Remembrancer 
of the Court of Exchequer, the Second 
Remembrancer of the same, and uiso the 
Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper ; and in 
speaking of this last-mentioned office, he 
could not forbear lamenting that, notwith- 
standing some votes of that Flouse recom- 
mending its abolition, it had been revived 
this year, on the death of the noble earl 
who lately held it, so that another lite 
was interposed to retard its dissolution, 
The right hon. baronet conclused by 
moving, “ That leave be given to bring | 
ina Bill to regulate the fees and emoulu- 
meats of certain offices of the couris of 
Jaw in Ireland afier the determinetion of 
the now existing grants thereof respec: , 
tively.” 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, that he had 
the less regret at not being present when 
the right hon. baronet commenced his 
ad:lress to the House, as it was not his in- | 
tention to oppose his proposition. He did | 
not now mean to offer any opinion upon | 
the varions points alluded to by the right 
hon. baronet; but upon the principle which 
had formerly been adopted by the Llouse, 
he should not oppose the motion for leave 
to bring iu the Bill. He begged, however, 
to observe, that with regard to the office 
held by a noble lord (the earl of Bucking- 
hainshire) to which the right hon. baronet 
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had adverted, the net receipts of that office 
did not amount to near so large a sum as 
that which had been stated, and which 
included, he believed, the salary of the 
deputy, and other expenses of the office. 
With regard to the office which had be- 
come vacant this year, viz. the Clerk of 
the Crown and ianaper, he might be per- 
mitted to observe, that, with every respect 
for the Bill which passed that House, it 
was rather too much to assume that the 
Crown ought to be deprived of the power 
of granting that office, because one branch 
ot the Legislature had disapproved of its 
continuance, The right hon. baronet, 
however, he was sure, vould be glad to 
hear, that as the event which would aug- 
ment the fees of that office to a very large 
amount, was one which every one must 
deprecate, nainely, a demise of the Crown, 
Government had made a stipulation with 


| the noble lord to whom it was now grant- 
‘ed, by which either Parliament or the 


Crown would have aright to reguiate the 
amount of the fees on the occasion 
alluded to (which, fiom the number of 
comuilssions which must in that case be 
renewed, would be very large), allowing 
the noble lord a certain postuon of them, 
and providing that the remainder should 
be paid the Exchequer. 

Mr. Bankes approved of such a bargain, 
and hoped that, while it was fresh in their 
Meworties, some plan would be carried 
into execution for better regulating the 
emoluments of other great offices. 

Sir J. Newport sais, that le had -col- 
lected his information as to che amounts 
of those sinecures from the statemenis of 
the Gflcers themselves. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Property Tax.] ‘The Chancel!or of 


the Exchequer having moved the order of 


the day, Mr. Brozden reported from the 
committee of ways and means, the fullow- 
Ing resolution ; viz © That it is the opi- 
hion of this coummittes, that towards raising 
the supply granted ta bis Majesty, the 
respective duties on the profits of all pro- 
perty, professions, trades and offices, 


, granted by certain acts made in the 43d, 
45th, and of bis Majesty, and conso- 
jlidated by the fast-meutivned act, and 


which ceased after the 5th of April t815, 
be revived, and granted to his Majesty for 
the term of one year, trom the said Sih of 
April 1815.”’) On the motion that the 
resolution be read asecoud time, 

General Gascoyne said, that having pres 
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sented a petition from his constituents 
against the renewal of the Property-tax, 
he thought it incumbent on him shortly to 
explain why he should not oppose the 
present resolution. The petition was pre- 
sented when we were at peace, and when 
there was no prospect that that peace 
would be endangered. It now appeared 
obviously necessary, whether we remained 
at peace, or the war was renewed, that a 
considerable expense must be incurred. 
It was on that account that he concurred 
in the Resolution. Nevertheless, it was 
with great regret that he heard the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer say, that it was not his inten- 
tion to propose any modification of the 
measure. It would still be, as it had been, 
most obnoxious, unless the principle were 
altered of laying an equal burthen on 
income arising from permanent property, 
and on income in which the possessor had 
only a life interest. He called the earliest 
attention of Government to the necessity 
of some modification of the measure in this 
respect, and gave notice that unless they 
evinced a disposition to do so, he would 
himself propose some relief to the parties 
aggrieved, which would not be essentially 
injurious to the measure itself, 

Sir J, Newport declared, that feeling as 
he did that the proposed tax was inquisi- 
torial in its nature, subversive of the best 
principles of our free constitution, unequal 
in its operation, affecting alike permanent 
and uncertain property, and arming Go- 
vernment with a power which it never 
ought to have, of making income and not 
expenditure the criterion of taxation, he 
would in every stage, and under every 
circumstance, and to the Jast moment of 
its being before them, take the sense of 
the House upon it. He could hardly con- 
ceive any emergency so great as to war- 
rant the re-introduction of this measure. 
Had he wanted any additional inducement 
to oppose the proposition in limine, he 
should have found it in the recommenda- 
tion of an hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes), 
who knew so little of Ireland as not to be 
aware, that were his proposition adopted, 
it might endanger the connexion between 
the two countries. If the inquisitorial 
quality of the Bill had been found so ob- 
noxious in England, what would it be in 
Ireland, where the control, which public 
observation and opinion had over public 
men, was so much weaker than in this 
country? He beseeched the House, there- 
fore, if there was any intention of propos- 
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ing the extension of the tax to Ireland, to 
pause, to examine, and to reflect, before 
they acceded to a proposition, the conse- 
quences of which might be most fatal, He 
would now move as an amendment, that 
the Resolution be read a second time that 
day fortnight. 

Mr. Bankes said, that what he had stated 
yesterday of the expediency of extending 
the principle of the Property-tax to 
Ireland was advanced advisedly, and that 
he would persevere in recommending to 
Parliament the adoption of such a measure. 
It was his intention to move, that in the 
first clause of the Bill the word ¢ Ireland’ 
should be introduced. But perbaps it 
would be necessary, in the first place, to 
refer the subject to the consideration ofa 
committee. If so, he would name a day 
for that purpose. To no place would the 
Property-tax, to a certain degree, be more 
applicable than to Ireland. Articles of con- 
suinption in that country were already too 
much the subject of taxation; and resort 
could not be had to a better tax, than to one 
which was not easily evaded, which was col- 
lected at a moderate expense, and from 
which the lower classes werewhollyexempt, 
He hoped the right hon, baronet would 
not maintain, that the gentry of Ireland 
ought not to bear any of the burthens which 
the necessities of the state might render it 
advisable to impose. Did the right hon. 
baronet think, that the gentry of Ireland 
were the only persons that did not like to 
pay taxes? The English gentry did not 
pay them from any feeling of pleasure in 
the act; but they nevertheless paid them 
with cheeriulness when the honour and 
interests of the country required that they 
should do so. And so, he would answer 
for them, would the gentry of Ireland, 
under similar circumstances. 

Mr. Grattan observed, that the hon, 
gentleman’s speech had consisted of a 
succession of assertions, from all of which 
he dissented, except the last, namely, that 
the gentry of Ireland were ready to sub- 
mit to whatever taxes might be considered 
consistent with the good of the country 
and the advantage of the state. They 
would be ready to maintain the British 
empire with their property and their 
blood; but the Property-tax would be 
infinitely more injurious to the sensations 
of Irishmen, than taxes much more pro- 
ductive to the state. But this was not the 
time to enter into particulars. He thought 
the hon. gentleman had done well to give 
notice of his intentions; and whenever he 
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should bring forward his motion, he 
pledged himself to oppose it, and to 
debate the question fully and candidly. 
He should then endeavour to prove that 
the tax was altogether foreign to the 
habits, condition, and financial situation of 
that country, which would prefer more 
productive taxes to the particular tax in 
question. At present he should say no 
more upon the subject, but merely add, 
that the measure now before the House 
had his most cordial disapprobation. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, he should 
defer the general observations which he 
should have to make upon this subject, 
until the hon. gentleman’s motion came 
regularly before the House. But that his 
cpinion might not be mistaken, and to 
allay the anxiety which such a proposition 
was calculated to excite in Ireland, he 
thought it right to state, that however 


respectable the quarter might be from 


which that proposition came, he had at 
present no intention of recommending the 
adoption of the Property-tax in Jreland. 
He wished, however, to remind the House, 
that the application of that tax to Great 
Britain was only proposed for one year, 
and under circumstances which would not 
justify him in now proposing it for the 
sister country, even if he were prepared 
to go the full length of the bon. gentle- 
man’s opinion. The hon. gentleman would 
recollect that even in this country, where 
the habits of society were so different 
from those of Ireland, and where the 
wealth was so much greater, it was a long 
time before that tax was made fully pro- 
ductive, and before the machinery which 
was to enforce its collection could be per- 
fected. If great difficulties had been 
found in England, much greater would 
undoubtedly be found in Ireland. He 
declined, however, entering into the argu- 
ment at present, and should content him- 
self with stating, that under the present 
circumstances, he did not think himself 
justified in proposing to extend it to that 
country. With regard to the financial 
difficulties of Ireland, however he might 
lament them, the House and the hon. 
gentleman must do him the justice to 
acknowledge, that he had never endea- 
voured to skreen them from investigation. 
In moving for a commitiee some days ago, 
to inquire into the state of the Irish 
finances, he had not concealed that the 
people of Ireland would be called upon to 
make great exertions—exertions which he 
agreed with the hon. gentieman who spoke 
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last, they would cheerfully make in the 
common cause. But it was a-great mis- 
take to suppose that great sacrifices had 
not been already made. Let any man 
look at the amount of tbe revenue of Ire- 
land before the Union, and at the calcu 
lations upon which her share of the joint 
contributions was founded ; let him at the 
same time look at the narrow means she 
possessed, and then consider the amount 
to which her revenue had been since 
raised, and he would admit, that whatever 
disinclination Ireland might have to this 
tax, she had borne her tull share of the 
weight of the general pressure ; and she 
would, he had no doubt, always cheerfully 
contribute, to the extent of her power, to 
the public burthens. He would not antici- 
pate the debate, but would cheerfully meet 
the hon. gentleman when the day of dis- 
cussion should arrive. 

Mr. W. Elliot said, he conceived a mea- 
sure of the nature of that now proposed, a 
necessary consequence of the late Ad- 
dress of the House; and he should there- 
fore give bis vote in favour of the motion. 
He should reserve to bimself the power of 
exercising his discretion with regard to 
the details of the measure in a subsequent 
stage; but with respect to the measure 
itself, he considered it as only providing 
the Government with the necessary means 
for the security of the country, whatever 
might bethe tenour of their future conduct. 

The House then divided on sir John 
Newport’s Amendment: 


For the 30 
Against 
Majority —69 
List of the Minority. 
Martin, J. 


Abercrombie, hon, J. 


Althorpe, lord Neville, hon. R. 
| Bewicke, C, Newport, sir J. 
| Foley, T. Onslow, Serj. 
' Fitzroy, lord J. Poulett, hon. W. V. 


| Grant, J. P. Philips, Geo. 

| Guise, sir Wm. Ponsonby, right hon. 
| Grattan, righthon.H. Geo. 

Hamilton, lord A. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Horner, F. Ramsden, J. 
ilammersley, H. Richardson, W. 
Hornby, E. Smith, W. 

Knox, hon. T. Tierney, right hon. G. 


Latouche, R. Whitbread, S. 
Lambton, J. G. TELLERS. 
Milton, lord Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Mackintosh, sir J. Gordon, R. 


The Resolution was read a second time 
and agreed to. 


On the motion, that leave 
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be given to bring in a Bill, pursuant to 
the said Resolution, 

Mr. Alderman Aikins said, that the 
Property-tax was a tax on industry, and 
was highly unequal, as being as great on 
the profits of one year as on property for 
ever. He was sure the tax, without any 
modification, was very uncomfortable to 
the country—[a laugh]—but if his right 
hon, friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, would agree to a committee to 
adopt modifications, then it might be made 
something more comfortable, and the 
country might be brought not to object to 
the measure. 

Mr. W. Smith was much of the same 
opinion with the hon. alderman, and 
thought that though the tax could not be 
made agreeable, it might be made to go 
down. It was not the amount of the tax 
so much as the inequality of its operation, 
to which he objected; upon the saine 


principle he should have objected to 5/, | 


per cent. equally as much as to 10/, ‘The 
tax possessed this advantage, that a great 
proportion came into the Exchequer at 
the smallest possible expense. Of the 
commissioners of the Property-tax with 
whom he had been acquainted, and he 
had been acquainted with many, there 
never was one who did not declare that 
his office was the most disagreeable one 
in which he was ever employed, from the 
inquisitorial powers of the tax; and there 
were many instances in which the com- 
missioners and the officers of Government 
Were at variance respecting the severe 


manner in which those officers exercised ' 


the powers entrusted to them. 

General Gascoyne explained, and said, 
that he wished the subject to be taken up 
as he proposed, by any other member. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the appointment of a select committee, 
as it would lead to delay and inconve- 
nience, and would derange the whole ma- 
chinery of the tax, so as to prevent its 
being collected in due time. Had tiie 
tax been proposed for a longer te:m than 
one year, he should have thought au in- 
quiry advisable. The ascertaining the pro- 
portions of the tax to be paid by fixed 
capital and industry would necessarily 
occasion much discussion, and protract 


the passing of the Bill to a late period of 


the session. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins thought it pos- 
sible to ameliorate the severities of the 
Act, without rendering it ineilicient, or 
taking up much time. 
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Mr. Baring thought this tax came with 
a very bad grace after the vote declining 
to make any inquiry into the lavish ex- 
penditure of the Civil List. He thought 
so more especially when he considered 
how small the majority was, and bow that 
majority was composed. The House was 
now called on to vote this tax without 
any information as to the extent of the 
sum necessary, or with respect to the 
situation of our external policy; for the 
Message of the Prince Regent calling on 
the House to enable preparations to be 
made, was not enough to induce them, 
without further information, to vote a tax 
of 14 millions. But still he should not 
be disposed to go into a commitee, be- 
cause he rather preferred leaving the tax 
on the footing proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, namely, the extension 
of it for one year only. I: was more likely 
to be a temporary measure, when taken 
in that manner, than if it were made what 
‘the hon. alderman called a comfortable 
thing, and which would be likely to stick 
by them for the remainder of their lives. 
He for one should for ever oppose the tax 
as a permanent source of revenue in time 
of peace. He thought, however, on the 
| occasion of the Jate repeal, that had it 
‘been continued for one year longer, til 
the aflairs of the last war were wound up, 
it would have been attended with great 
| benefit to the finances of the couatry. 
Leave was then given to bring ia the Bill. 


Motion RESPECTING BUONAPARTE’S Es 
CAPE FROM Mr. Abercrome said, 
he rose in pursuance of the motice he had 
‘given, to move for such information as 
' could be furnished, with reference to any 
instructions that his Majesty’s winisters 
‘might have given to our naval come 
'manders in the Mediterranean, on the 
subject of the Island of Elba, and for in- 
formation as to any disclosure which 
might have been made to them with re- 
spect to the projects of DBuonapaité, 
while on that island, together with the 
means which had, in consequence, been 
taken, to counteract those projects, simply 
on these grounds—because tie return of 
that individual to the throne of France 
was an event of such awful importance, 
and so deeply affected the interests of 
Europe, that the House would desert the 
duty they owed to their constituents, to 
themselves, and to Europe in general, if 
they did not attempt to ascertain, whether, 
j by greater prudence and greater foresight, 
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on the part of his majesty’s ministers, that 
occurrence might not have been pre- 
vented. The Message from the Throne 
informed the House, that in consequence 
of the events which had recently occurred 
in France, it was necessary that a great 
disposable force should be placed in the 
hands of the executive Government, and 
that a closer concert should be entered 
into with his Majesty’s Allies. Not one 
dissenting voice was raised against the 
Address; and, under these circumstances, 
he conceived he was entitled to call on 
the House to determine, whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Government should not be put on 
their defence, and compelled to show, 
whether they had not received informa- 
tion as to the intended departure of Buo- 
naparté, and whether they had or had not 
taken steps to counteract the projects of 
which they bad been apprised. If he 
asked the House to enter into the consi- 
deration of the terms of the ‘Treaty of 
Fontainbleau—looking to the change of 
circumstances which had taken place since 
it was entered into—looking to the alte- 
ration of the brilliant prospects which last 
vear opened to the country—he did not 
think he should be too late even for that 
discussion. Because, by so doing, he 
should be calling on those who had 
claimed the applause and gratitude of the 
country, as having assisted in the de- 
liverance of Europe, to state why they 
had placed their fame and the repose of 
the world on so insecure a foundation. 
But, as it might be alleged, that be had 
passed by the proper period for such a 
discussion, he would not introduce it now. 
fle should, therefore, merely look to the 
rights which the different parties to the 
‘Treaty of Fontainbleau derived under 
that Treaty, and, in particular, what rights 
accrued to us, under its provisions, Hav- 
ing ascertained the latter point, it would 
be for the House to consider whether 
his Majesty’s ministers had exercised due 
and proper vigilance, in conformity with 
the rights given to this country by the 
‘Treaty. This being his object, it could 
not be said, that he came forward too late ; 
because, if he had asked for the informa- 
tion he now sought for, at an earlier pe- 
riod, he would then have been told on of- 
ficial authority, that to answer such ques- 
tions would be a direct breach of public 
duty, and would tend to defeat the very 
object which it was proposed to attain. 
He, ,therefore, came to the House, with 
the present motion, most strictly and 
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properly in time. What he proposed was, 
to call on his Majesty’s Governmeni to 
produce such information as would enable 
the House and the country to decide, 
whether, in point of fact, they had exer- 
cised a sound discretion, and made use of 
all those precautionary measures which 
prudence and reason directed. 

It was impossible to discuss these sub- 
jects with advantage, without adverting 
to the circumstances under which the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau was concluded ; 
_ without, however, entering into the pro« 
priety of the terms or conditions of that 
| Treaty. On the subject of the terms, 

they had heard two statements, directly 
| contradictory of each other. By some 
| persons it was contended, that they pro- 
ceeded from a mistaken magnanimity on 
the part of the Allies; while others, and 
| amongst them the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
/ asserted, that the ‘Treaty was dictated by 
hard necessity. He was not inclined to 
-accede to either of these propositions. 
, He thought it was a neorer approximation 
to truth to suppose that, when the Treaty 
; of Fontainbleau was agreed to, though 
; Buonaparté was not in such a situation as 
,to be immediately compelled to accept 
any terms that might be offered to him, 
| yet the Allies possessed such superior 
strength, that, if he had refused those 
| terms which appeared to them calculated 
'to insure the security of Europe, they 
would have been very speedily enabled to 
enforce their demand. ‘They, in this situa- 
tion of affairs, deemed it more wise to 
accede to the terms which he was willing 
to take, than to expose Europe to the 
evils of a protracted contest. At this 
time, however, Buonaparté had lost his 
capital, and they were told that he had 
lost the confidence of his troops, and, 
above ali, that the anthority of opinion 
was no longer in his favour. Disaffec- 
tion, it appeared, had spread amongst his 
‘officers; and his army at Fontainbleau, 
even if it were joined by the remnant of 
|the force under Mortier and Marmont, 
‘did not excced 50,000 men, to oppose 
i which the Allies bad an army of 140,000. 
| Soult was driven from the south of France 
, by the duke of Wellington, and the army 
| of Augereau was opposed by superior num- 
bers. ‘This was the picture drawn at the 
time by the accredited ministers of this 
country. They exultingly declared, that 


Buonaparté, who so recently commanded 
a mighty empire, then stood alone, and 
that the Allied Sovereigns were received 
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with such delight in Paris, that they were 
almost eaten up with the enthusiastic ma- 
nifestation of public affection. Then 
came the Treaty of Fontainbleau, which 
pvzzled every one. The noble lord de- 
nied that the favourable terms given to 
Napoleon in this Treaty, arose from any 
misplaced feeling of generosity ; but that 
it was an act of necessity, dictated by the 
unabated attachment of the French army 
to their late ruler. Some persons, indeed, 
had stated—he knew not whether their 
information was correct, but that they 
possessed the means of obtaining accurate 
intelligence, was indisputable—that so 
great were the zeal and attachment of 
the army to Napoleon, that, it favourable 
terms had not, at the moment, been grant- 
ed to him, the whole armed population of 
France would have rallied round his 
standard. From this it would appear, 
that he stood upon very high ground, and 
that a civil war must have ensued, if he 
were pushed to the utmost extremity, 
Under these circumstances, then, the 
Treaty was said to have been formed— 
and it was necessary to bear them in mind, 
in order to judge correctly of the conduct 
that ought subsequently to have been 
adopted. 

Napoleon must have left France, well 
knowing that his friends had arms in their 
hands. He must also have been aware, 
that a large proportion of the people 
would view his departure with regret, 
particularly those who were proprietors 
of confiscated lands, and who, though 
they might not have been much attached 
to Buonaparté, must have viewed with 
apprehension the return of the Bourbons, 
as threatening the destruction of the te- 
nure by which they held their property. 
There was another point most material for 
consideration. It was now adinitted, that 
the Treaty was founded in necessity— 
that the strength of Buonaparté command- 
edit. Jt was stated, that he possessed, 
at the time, a large force, and yet, in that 
situation, he preferred negociation to re- 
sistance. Now, it was impossible for any 
person, who knew these circumstances, 
and was aware of the state of France at 
time, to entertain a doubt, that Buona- 
parté felt it better to cherish the future 
contingent hope of returning back to 
France, instead of holding out to the last 
against the Allies, and thus putting all to 
hazard. At the time the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau was signed, these several facts 
were known, It was known that a great 
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number of persons in France were zea- 
lously devoted to Buonaparté; and they 
felt, as he did, that it would be better for 
him to run the chance of returning to 
France, at some future period, rather than 
by pertinaciously opposing the Allies, to 
destroy all hopes of such anevent. Now, 
it could not be supposed, when he left 
France under such circumstances, that, it 
a favourable opportunity presented itself 
for his return, he would not be most 
anxious to avail himself of it. The noble 
lord contended, that, as the Treaty of 
Fontainbleau was made with an indepen- 
dent sovereign, this country had no right 
to watch him: that having gone to the 
island of Elba, he had an unimpeachable 
right to proceed afterwards where he 
pleased, except to the coastof France. If 
this were the case, what security was 
there for his keeping the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau? If it were said, that his abdi- 
cation of the throne of France afforded 
the necessary security, he must state, that 
this argument would not serve the noble 
lord or his colleagues, who had all along 
described Buonaparté as a person who 
never would abide by a treaty prejudicial 
to his interests, if he possessed the means 
and power of breaking it. But he did not 
think the construction given to the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau by the noble lord, was 
the true one. On the contrary, he con- 
ceived, that the right of watehing and 
detaining Buonaparté, under certain cir- 
cumstances, did arise out of the Treaty. 
The spirit of the Treaty was not confined 
merely to bis abdication of the throne of 
France. What necessarily followed from 
that stipulation? Assuredly, that he should 
not be suffered, hereafter, to disturb the 
peace and security of that country. No 
one could suppose that, at Elba, Buona- 
parté could devise the means of invading 
France, as those sovereigns might do, who 
possessed more extensive means, His 
hopes rested alone on the people and the 
army of France; and these engines could 
not be rendered dangerous to the peace 
of that country, unless he was personally 
present. His personal movements ought, 
therefore, to have been watched with 
scrupulous jealousy, since it was by per- 
sonal exertions alone that he could effect 
any ambitious project. The Treaty, he 
contended, gave usa right of remonstrance 
and representation, and even an authority 
to watch Buonaparté. But, even if no 
such right existed under the Treaty, and 
although it might be considered defective 
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as providing no regulation on this subject, 
yet, the moment you made him an inde- 
pendent sovereign, you could have treated 
with bin—you might have remonstrated 
with him—you might have procured con- 
cessions from him. If it appeared that 
the Treaty was, in any degree, defective, 
you might have entered into stipulations 
with him on that point. But, if his sove- 
reignty were not of sufficient force to ad- 
mit him to the right of treating with other 
Powers, how did it exclude him from that 
system of watch, which, he contended, 
ought to have been established, in order 
to prevent him from endangering the 
peace of France ? 

On the other hand, those who entered 
into a treaty with him, ought strictly to 
have abided by it. And, he would ask, 
had the Treaty of Fontainbleau been 
faithfully observed by those who entered 
into it? The first violation of that Treaty, 
was one which, perhaps, technically, 
might be questioned—but, as to the mean- 
ness of the conduct pursued, no doubt 
could be entertained. He alluded to the 
stipulation by which a certain annual 
salary was to be paid to Buonaparteé. 
Here a technical objection had been 
made, that it was to be paid annually, and 
could not justly be called for before the 
expiration of the stated period. But this 
was an objection, which those who admi- 
nistered the affairs of France, ought to 
have blushed to resort to. They ought 
not to have suffered him to borrow money 
from the traders and bankers of Genoa 
and, by this means, to have assisted in 
weakening the affections of the people of 
Genoa towards the Allies. Another ar- 
ticle of the Treaty he conceived to be 
violated, when the wife and son of Buona. 
parté were separated from him. His 
family, it was true, wished to leave France, 
but it was not contemplated, by the 
Treaty, that they should be placed ina 
state of captivity. From the first mo- 
ment, however, it appeared, that an in- 
tention existed to violate this article. 
And he should be glad to know, on what 
authority (Buonaparté being an indepen- 
dent sovereign) his wife and child were 
kept from him? It was a circumstance 
almost without example; and it was the 
more remarkable, because the marriage 
with Maria Lovisa was negociated by that 
celebrated statesman, prince ‘Talleyrand, 
who considered it a very advisable mea- 
sure, in the time of Buonaparte’s pro- 
sperity—but who, in his period of adver- 
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sity, described him to be a monster, not 
fit to be trusted with the custody of his 
wife and child. There was another part © 
of the conduct of the Allies, with respect 
to this Treaty, which, though not perhaps 
a direct violation of it, was certainly ex- 
tremely unjustifiable. He alluded to the 
non-performance of the stipulation rela~ 
tive to the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla. This was most important 
to Buenaparté, since it was the provision 
for the wife and son of him who had 
made such a distinguished figure on the 
continent of Europe. On this point, al- 
most more than any other, good faith 
should have been inviolably kept with 
Buonaparté ; and if, as it was rumoured, 
a scheme was proposed in Congress for 
the purpose of giving another direction 
to this part of the Treaty, he could not 
conceive any thing more unjust or impo- 
litic, since it tended to excite resentment 
in the minds of those military chiefs, who, 
at the period of the signing of the Treaty, 
p'edged their honour to see its provisions 
fulfilled. 

The only other point on which he 
meant to touch, was one of very great im- 
portance. It was said—and, if it were 
not the fact, it ought to be disproved 
on the best authority—that, during the 
discussions in Congress, a scheme was 
proposed for the removal of Buonaparié 
trom the island of Elba, and placing him 
in St. Helena or St. Lucia. He did not 
rashly pledge himself to a fact that cer- 
tainly could not come within his know- 
ledge; but that some intention of re- 
moving Buonaparté did exist, might be 
gathered from several publications. In 
proof of this assertion, the hon. gentleman 
read extracts from a proclamation, issued 
by general Dessolles, at Paris, on the 7th 
of March, the day after the news of Buo- 
naparté’s landing in France had reached 
that capital; he also alluded to the au- 
thority of persons holding situations under 
the present French Government, who 
pledged themselves that such an intention 
had existed; and, with a similar view, the 
hon. gentleman quoted passages from a 
proclamation published by Louis the 18th 
at Ghent, and from the defence of sir 
Neil Campbell, recently given to the 
public through the medium of the news- 
papers. Whether the removing of Buo- 
naparté would or would not have been a 
wise measure, he should abstain from 
discussing. But, if this Government knew 
that such a project was contemplated, was 
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it not a strong argument for increased 
vigilance on their side? 

Now, if he had at all established the 
fact, that, under the Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau, we had a right to watch Buona- 
parté; and if that individual had suc- 
ceeded to the utmost of his hopes and 
wishes, in again placing himself on the 
throne of France, he conceived that a 
sufficient case was made out, to induce the 
House to inquire whether every necessary 
precaution had been taken by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to prevent the occurrence 
of this event. The hon. and learned 
gentleman ridiculed the argument which 
had been made use of by the noble lord, 
“that the whole navy of England could 
not hermetically seal up the island of 
Elba.”” Was it just reasoning to say, 
** because we cannot hermetically seal up 
this island, we ought, therefore, to have 
no watch upon it?” English vessels 
might have gone every day into the Elbese 
ports; and, if that privilege were refused, 
our cruisers might have applied for infor- 
mation to the ships of those Powers that 
were admitted, It was said, that France 
should have watched Buonaparté. But, if 
the Government of that country did not 
choose to do so, we had sufficient inte- 
rest at stake to impel us to look towards 
him with jealous vigilance. Besides, if 
the French Government had sent out ves- 
sels for that purpose, the loyalty of their 
crews would have been put to a very 
severe test; and it was very probable 
that Buonaparté would have escaped. It 
was necessary, therefore, that the House 
should know what instructions had been 
given to our naval commanders, in the 
neighbourhood of Elba—what informa- 
tion ministers had received with respect 
to the intended project of Buonaparté— 
and the precautionary steps which they 
took in consequence thereof. And here 
he must observe, that he totally con- 
temned the trash published by a person 
of the name of Playfair, which he con- 
ceived to be altogether unworthy of 
notice; but, he believed, that ministers 
had, on a variety of occasions, received 
information, which ought to have excited 
the utmost exertion of their vigilance. It 
was right that the House and the public 
should know whether they had performed 
their duty properly, aye or no; and for 
that purpose it was expedient that they 
should be furnished with the most exten- 
‘sive information, The hon. and learned 
. gentleman concluded by moving, 
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1. “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, copies er extracts, or substance 
of any instructions which may have been 
given by his Majesty’s Government to 
any of his Majesty’s naval commanders, 
respecting Napoleon Buonaparte and the 
island of Elba. 

2. «That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, copies or extracts, or sub- 
stance of any information which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government may have received 
respecting the design of Napoleon Buona- 
parté to escape from the island of Elba, 
together with the date of the reception of 
the said information.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that with respect 
to that part of the hon. member’s speech, 
which related to the alleged violation of 
the Treaty of Fontainbleau, it was suffi- 
cient to observe, that Buonaparté, at the 
time he quitted the island of Elba, did 
not complain of any breach of that Treaty, 
That individual took a more dignified 
course—a course, at least, more worthy 
of his character. He put his proceeding 
on this broad ground, that he withdrew 
from France for a temporary purpose, and 
that he had returned to claim his indubi- 
table right to the throne of that country. 
Latterly, however, he had set up the plea 
of breach of treaty. The hints on that 
point, he had received in the course of 
the discussions, to which recent events had 
given rise; and certainly a very copious 
brief was afterwards sent into this country, 
the composition of Mons, Caulaincourt, in 
which the argument of breach of treaty 
was pushed to its utmost extent. ‘The 
hon. and learned gentleman, and those 
with whom he acted, were always either 
too early or too late, in the moment which 
they selected for the discussion of public 
questions. Nothingappeared so abhorrent 
to their nature, as to discuss a measure, at 
the period when it ought to be entertained. 
The wisdom of the Treaty of Fontainbleau 
they were fully prepared to argue against 
at the time; and they were equally pre- 
pared now to arraign the conduct and acts 
of the Congress, although that transaction 
was not at present in a state in which it 
could be argued. But the honourable 
member wished to know whether this 
Treaty was a measure to which his Mas 
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jesty’s ministers had made themselves a 
party. He would say for himself, that the 
moment he (lord C.) was brought to look 
at that question, he was convinced that 
the arrangement could not be otherwise 
than carried into effect, without flying in 
the face of the Government of France ; 
and that it was perfectly impossible for 
this country to have opposed even a feeble 
resistance to it at that period. When he 
found that a distinct assurance had been 
given by the Emperor Alexander to Buo- 
maparté, respecting the tenour of that 
Treaty, he did not think it was any longer 
a subject to which this country ought to 
hesitate to lend its approbation. The 
arrangement, as he had stated formerly, 
was not one of his making; at the time 
when he first saw it, it had assumed a very 
grave and serious, if not a conclusive 
shape; and, if it had been rejected, it 
would have been the means of placing 
the Allies in the most odious light. He 
was convinced that if such counsels had 
been adopted, there was not one of the 
ministers of the Allied Powers who would 
have ventured to look such a calamity in 
the face. But what was the real footing 
on which this question now stood? If the 
hon. member complained of the conduct 
of foreign states, he (lord C.) must enter 
his protest against being bound to answer 
for that conduct, or that ministers should 
be obliged to make that justification for 
them which they could make for them- 
selves were they here. It was not right 
that the ingenuity of gentlemen should be 
employed to blacken the conduct of those 
Powers with whom we were in alliance. 
He trusted that that new principle of 
logic lately introduced would not be gene- 
rally adopted; namely, that any thing 
which might be asserted by a French 
general should be deemed conclusive, 
unless the French Government should 
think proper to contradict it, Conclusions 
were drawn from late transactions which 
could not be deduced on any foundation 
from the conduct of the Allied Powers, 
The good faith of this country had been 
in no degree violated. The British Go- 
vernment had not even gone to the extent 
of guaranteeing the stipulations in the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau, respecting the 
territorial arrangements ; it was, therefore, 
perfectly unnecessary to enter upon any 
justification on their account. From the 
time Buonaparté withdrew from Elba, the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau had ceased to 
exist. The arrangements respecting Maria 
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Louisa were arrangements of pure gene- 
rosity, and could not be considered as a 
claim of right. From the moment when 
Buonaparté reclaimed the throne of France, 
from that moment the Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau had ceased to have any obligation 
in any of its bearings or relations. Great 
Britain, was, however, answerable for 
nothing more than giving facilities to 
Buonaparté for occupying those territorial 
possessions which had been granted to 
him, and as to the rest those parties must 
be answerable who were accessory to the 
acts. He would not deny that there had 
been plans in agitation respecting some 
change io the territories allotted to Maria 
Louisa; but these were subjects connected 
with the occupation of those duchies, 
which made it a question whether it would 
not have been wise on her part to accept 
an equivalent for them; and with regard 
to the residence of the Empress at Vienna 
instead of attending Buonaparté to Elba, 
that was a point which depended solely 
upon her own choice. There was nothing 
on the face of the Treaty which placed 
the Allies in a situation to watch Buona- 
parté. It only authorized them to grant 
him a free escort from France. His lord- 
ship denied that any such project had 
ever been indulged by Congress as send- 
ing Buonaparté to St. Helena or to St. 
Lucie; on the contrary, he had done 
every thing in his power to procure the 
exact fulfilment of the Treaty, that no 
ground of cavil might be afforded; and 
even so late as his passage through Paris, 
on his return to England, he had repre- 
sented to the French Government the ne- 
cessity of paying the sum stipulated in the 
Treaty to Buonaparté. Upon the ques- 
tion of what precautions this country had 
used to prevent the escape of Buonaparté, 
he had no objection to state, that although 
conjectures might be indulged as to the 
designs of Buonaparté, (with the exception 
of Mr. Playfair’s statement), it never came 
to the knowledge of ministers that any 
deliberate design of escape was on foot ; 
and, therefore, even had they been prac- 
ticable, no additional precautions had been 
adopted. It seemed to him perfectly idle 
to talk of any other security than one— 
that security to which every rational man 
in this country looked for, the preservation 
of the family of Bourbon, and for the 
continued banishment of Buonaparté from 
France. That security was the general 
sentiment of the French people, and even 
of the army, expressed most unequivocally 
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on the arrival of their legitimate Sovereign. 
It was not to be believed that the same 
nation that had so cordially hailed the 
King within so short a period, would 
restore that man whom they had expelled 
as a tyrant, and submit their necks to that 
yoke which they had declared was so in- 
tolerable. On that broad ground he jus- 
tified the Treaty of Fontainbleau, and the 
steps that had been taken to carry it into 
execution. As to any negligence in not 
properly securing the person of Buona- 
parté, the House must be sensible that it 
was not practicable to draw a naval cordon 
round the island of Elba. Certainly, it 
was in the power of this Government to 
station many cruizers around the island ; 
but if the only advantage to be derived 
from such an extraordinary expense was 
the difference between the landing of 
Buonaparté with his small force of guards, 
or alone, which could not be prevented by 
any exertions on our part, he admitted 
that no such vigilance existed on the part 
of the Government, and no such instruc- 
tions had been given to the naval officers 
in the Mediterranean. With regard to 
the information which had been given to 
the Government as to the intended escape 
of Buonaparté, it had been of so general 
and vague a nature, that they had not 
thought themselves called on to take any 
steps in consequence of it. He thought 
no presumptive case had been made out 
against his Majesty’s Government: the 
events which had taken place were not 
reasonably to be apprehended. If those 
events had been apprehended more than 
they were, the existence of the Govern- 
ment of France would have been trusted 
to its own strength, and not to any police 
regulations adopted by a foreign power. 
What would have been said by the hon. 
and learned mover, if a large item had 
been placed in the estimates for a naval 
police around Elba, while Buonaparté 
might have laughed us to scorn, as he 
would have been perfectly able to have 
escaped at any time, cither in a merchant 
vessel of the island, or even in bis own 
ship? The charge brought against the 
Government for want of foresight, was an 
after-discovery of the hon. and learned 
gentleman. ‘The gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House had been more 
liberal of their approbation on the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau and the Convention of 
Paris than those who formed them; and 
now they attempted, by taking advantage 
of extraordinary and unforeseen events, to 
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throw odium on the Government. As the 
return to the Address, if granted, would 
be xii, and as the only object would be to 
throw an undeserved censure on the Go- 
vernment, he was confident that the good 
sense of the House would induce them to 
ive the motion a direct negative. 

Mr. Elliot lamented the unhappy pre- 
dicament in which the country had been 
placed by the extraordinary events which 
had so unexpectedly taken place. He 
considered that the first duty of the House, 
under existing circumstances, was to 
strengthen the hands of the Executive 
Government, in order that the evils by 
which we were threatened might be 
avoided as much as possible; but this 
done, he thought the House was bound to 
inquire, by whose conduct we had been 
placed in this perilous situation, and to 
examine into the circumstances which led 
to the frustration of those flattering hopes, 
which two months ago had been so fondly 
entertained. He had listened with atten- 
tion to the speech of his noble friend; but 
he confessed, the explanation he had 
heard had not at all solved the doubts he 
entertained upon this subject, or exte- 
nuated the conduct of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. After the negociations at Cha- 
tillon, it was declared by the Allies, that 
it was impossible to enter into any rela- 
tions of peace or amity with the indivi- 
dual who then presided over the Govern- 
ment of France. The first object to be 
obiained after this declaration was his 
exclusion from that Government; and if 
this was so, it was natural to conclude that 
it was in the contemplation of the Allies to 
get him into their power, so as to prevent 
his regaining so formidable a situation. It 
was said, that this was a measure to which 
his Majesty’s Government had given no 
previous consent. He would ask, had we 
no diplomatic agent with the army at the 
period when the Treaty of Fontainbleau 
was concluded? What had become of lord 
Cathcart? Had be no instructions upon 
this subject? Did he, or did he not, assist 
in forming the Treaty ; and if not, did he 
protest against it? If he did, it was formed 
in utter defiance of the British minister. 
{Lord Castlereagh here said across the 
table, that lord Cathcart was not present.) 
Then (continued Mr. Elliot) it appeared 
that there was no minister with that im- 
portant department of the army at that 
crisis of affairs; when the peace and 
safety of Europe was to be restored, there 
was no diplomatic agent whatever present 
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upon the part of Great Britain, to urge its 
rights or protect its interests. ‘This fact 
alone, in his opinion, established the 
strongest case of neglect against his Ma- 
jesty’s Government.—The next question 
which presented itself was as to the policy 
of this measure, It was said that Buona- 
parté, at the time of the Treaty being con- 
cluded, was in very formidable strength. 
What was the fact? why, the Allies were 
at the head of an army of 140,000 men, 
while Buonaparté, at most, had but 30 or 
40,000 men. It might be urged that he 
had an army in Germany and in the 
fortresses, but his disposable strength cer- 
tainly did not exceed the number he had 
stated. And with respect to the army in 
South of France, it was only necessary to 
remark, that the duke of Wellington was 
there with an army which had been vic- 
torious beyond parallel. There was an- 
other opinion, however, upon this subject, 
and that was, that the conduct of Buona- 
parte himself was not of such a nature, as 
to warrant a belief in his professions. It 
could not be believed, that a man, who 
had mercilessly led hundreds of thousands 
of his countrymen to perish under the 
austerity of a Russian climate, would have 
turned with horror from new afflictions, 
to be heaped on his countrymen at home. 
It was felt, that in his inordinate pursuit of 
power, he cared not what principles of 
humanity or of honour he overleaped. 
This it was which led to his destination 
for Kiba—and hence the policy of that 
destiny would not stand for a moment ; 
for when the ascendancy which he had 
over the army he bad commanded was 
considered, he wonld ask, where was the 
policy of placing him in an island in the 
Mediterranean, in direct communication 
with those countries, France and Italy, 
which were most liable to the influ- 
ence «f his arguments and persuasions ?— 
With respect to the latter part of his hon. 
friend’s motion. namely, the precautions 
which had been taken to prevent the 
escape of Buonaparté from Elba, he 
thought there had been quite enovgh 
established to prove that it was impossible 
for the necessary vigilance to have been 
adopted. He would ask, in what capa 

city colonel Campbell was employed in 
Elba? Was it diplomatic ? Was it con- 
fidential?— [Lord Castlereagh across the 
table—* His situation was confidential.”] 
Then (continued Mr. Elliot), if it was 
confidential, he must have had opportu- 
nities of communicating to his Majesty’s 
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Government such general information as 
ought to have put them upon their guard. 
So far were they, however, from adopting 
even any ordinary precaution, that it 
appeared Buonaparté was at sea three 
days, half a day completely becaimed, 
and in such a situation that he might have 
been intercepted by a couple of English 
frigates. Here, then, was such a com- 
plete absence of all precaution, that he 
felt it his duty to vote for the motion of 
his hon. friend, not so much for the sake 
of asking for information, as for the pur- 
pose of conveying a positive censure 
against his Majesty’s ministers. 

Mr. Frederick Douglas said, that the 
opinions which had been delivered in that 
House that night, reminded him of an old 
maxim, the truth of which was manifest 
on this occasion, namely, “ that nothing 
was so hard as to give wise council before 
an event, nor so easy as to make wise re- 
flections after it.” Those gentlemen who 
had so spontaneously subscribed to alt 
that had been done some months back, 
and who had never thought of questioning 
the wisdom of the conduct which had 
been pursued, now exhibited the utmost 
anxiety to condemn circumstances which 
they had never themselves contemplated, 
but which, now that they had taken place, 
they pronounced the most natural occur- 
rences possible, and such as might have 
been foreseen by the most shallow poli- 
ticians. He was aware how difticult it 
was to bear up by abstract reasoning 
against the want of success; yet he 
thought, under all the circumstances the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau was capable of 
the clearest justification. His hon. friend 
who had just sat down had stated, that at 
the time of signing this Treaty, Buona- 
paré had but 30 or 40,000 men. It 
should be recollected, however, that these 
men consisted of the old guards, who had 
had accompanied him in all his victories, 
and who would have shed the last drop 
of their blood in defence of their leader. 
Against such a force it would not have 
been wise to have risked a continuance 
of war—the result would have been by 
no means certain, for these men, re- 
freshed by despair, would have fought 
with a determination which could not 
have been withstood. What would the 
House have said, if ministers had called 
upon the country to lavish more blood 
and treasure in a personal animosity? If 
the Treaty of Fontainbleau had not been 
concluded at the moment, the soldiery 
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might have obliged their commanders to 
retract their engagements ; and it would 
have been a most extraordinary thing, if 
we had chosen to dissolve the union of 
the Allies. As to the Empress and her 
son not being allowed to join Buonaparté 
in the island of Elba, he begged to re- 
mind the House that there was a clause in 
the Treaty for granting passports to those 
who wished to accompany him; _ but the 
fact was, that she refused to go with him. 
To say that he was deprived of domestic 
comforts, was perfectly ridiculous, when 
we considered his character and circum- 
stances, and that he had another wife liv- 
ing when he married the Archduchess of 
Austria. With respect to the stipulations 
for certain sums to be paid to Buonaparté 
and his family, the House should re- 
member that a payment had been made 
to the duchess of St, Leu, and the other 
portions would have been paid when they 
became due, if he had not violated his 
engagements. In regard to the propo- 
sition said to have been made at Cougress, 
for removing Buonaparté to St. Helena, 
if he understood the noble lord, no men- 
tion was made at Congress of that island ; 
and he believed that the whole of Buona- 
parté’s suspicions on that head arose from 
a@ paragraph in an English newspaper, 
which suggested that he ought to be re- 
moved thither, His flagrant violation of 
the Treaty of Fontainbleau must remove 
all doubts, if we ever entertained any 
doubts, as to the sincerity of his fine pro- 
clamations, and teach the French people 
how little confidence could be reposed in 
his splendid professions on the subject of 
liberty. These professions, and his boasted 
charters, were aptly characterised in the 
words of a great historian: “ speciosa 
verbis, re inania, aut subdola: quantoque 
majore libertatis imagine tegebantur tanto 
eruptura ad infensius servitium.” 

Mr. Robinson entered into a description 
of the movements of the Allied army, and 
that of the army of Buonaparté, on the 
approach to Paris, for the purpose of 
showing that it was impossible for lord 
Castlereagh to have been with the ad- 
vanced division of the Grand Army at the 
time of the signing of the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau. The absence of his noble 
friend at the time of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau was not a matter 
of choice, but arose from the singular 
operations of the campaign. He was 


separated from the emperor Alexander 
by a movement of the army, and as he 
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could not delegate any authority to any 
other agent, no possible blame could at- 
tach to him. The hon. gentleman ob- 
served, that hv could make allowances for 
for the high-coloured and distorted view 
which the hon. gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House were disposed to take of 
the conduct of his Majesty’s ministers ; 
but he had no doubt, when the House exa- 
mined dispassionately all that had taken 
place on this subject, that they would be 
disposed to believe there was no ground 
whatever for the censures which had been 
uttered against them. With regard to 
the general question, he could not agree 
that the Treaty of Fontainbleau was im- 
provident. ‘The means which Buonaparté 
possessed were much more considerable 
than gentlemen were disposed to think, 
and there was no defection in his army 
till the 5th of April. It was the duty of 
the Allies to consult what appeared to be 
the feelings of the French themselves; 
and nothing would have tended so much 
to consolidate the power of Buonaparteé as 
to have shown a total disregard to what 
the senate conceived to be the interests of 
France. It was of extreme importance 
to consider that the Treaty was concluded 
on the part of Buonaparte by some of his 
most distinguished officers; and when 
there was an opportunity of restoring 
tranquillity to France without shedding 
more blood, surely it was prudent and 
politic to adopt that arrangement. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that the motion of 
his hon. friend was not made for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau was wise or not, or whe- 
ther it was necessary or not; but for the 
purpose of ascertaining what steps had 
been taken afier the Treaty was con- 
cluded, and what information had been 
received by his Majesty’s Government, as 
to the intended violation of the Treaty on 
the part of Buonaparté. He could not 
help observing on the maxim introduced 
by an hon. gentleman, ‘That nothing was 
so difficult as to give good advice belore 
an event, and nothing so easy as to make 
wise reflections after. He did not find 
that the truth of this maxim had been 
borne out by the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers, who, while they had not given 
very wise advice before the Treaty of 
Fontainbleau, had certainly not given any 

roof of wise reflection after it was con- 
cluded. The honourable gentleman had 
also spoken of the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the soldiers of Buonaparté, 
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who were ‘refreshed by despair.” Now 
he had read in one of the finest poets, of 
Despair, in the character of a nurse at- 
tending the sick,— 
Busily 
“ From couch to couch Despair attends the 
sick.” 
But be did not know that the sick were 
much refreshed by despair (a laugh). 
Ii had been stated, that ministers had 
made private representations to the Go- 
vernment of France respecting the per- 
formance of the Treaty of Fontainbleau ; 
but this only showed their opinion that 
the treaty made with Buonaparté had not 
been observed. He would not have it 
understood that he meant to justify Na- 
poleon, but it was clear that the Treaty 
had been violated. In the first place it 
was said that his wife was not disposed to 
follow him, and that there was no stipula- 
in the Treaty for her going: but was there 
any stipulation to deprive him of the 
society of his son? To withhold his off- 
spring from him, and to deprive him of 
his rights, was a direct, manifest, and 
palpable violation of the Treaty. ‘The 
noble lord had said, that if any agree- 
ment had been made to induce the em- 
press and her son to part with Parma and 
Placentia, it was on the ground of an 
adequate consent. But where could there 
be an adequate consent? Such consent 
could be given by Buonaparté only, for 
it was clear that an infant could not con- 
sent. The Allies had, therefore, mani- 
fested great want of judgment, as it was 
their duty to maintain the Treaty with 
Napoleon, and not to furnish him with 
the smallest reason for complaint. The 
right hon. gentleman professed his utter 
inability to comprehend the difficulty of 
producing the instructions, if any, whe- 
ther verbal or written, which it was said 
were given to our officer off Elba; or if 
an understanding, as it was called, why 
that understanding was not capable of 
some description in words to satisfy the 
motion before the House, and if it was 
the duty of the British Government, ac- 
cording to its guarantee, to secure the 
erformance of the Treaty of Fontainbleau, 
it was obviously incumbent upon that 
Government to be on the watch to pre- 
vent the return of Napoleon Buonaparté 
to France. It was alleged that ministers 


had received information of the intentions 
of Buonaparté; but the noble lord stated 
that nothing had ever been communi- 
cated upon the subject worth attending to. 
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But would the House be contented with 
this declaration ? The minister was charged 
with negligence and supineness in pers 
mitting the escape of Buonaparté. His 
learned friend moved for information 
received as to the intention of Buonaparté ; 
and the noble lord simply asserts, that no 
information was received worthy of atten- 
tion. But was this enough to satisfy the 
House, charged as ministers were with 
having received information, of which 
they neglected to avail themselves? Let 
this information, which the noble lord 
said was not worth attending to, be pro- 
duced; and then the House would be fairly 
dealt with, and be able to form a correct 
judgment upon the subject. He had him- 
self neard that ministers had received a 
variety of information with respect to the 
views and preparations of Buonaparté. 
Among other communications, he was 
told that a foreign minister had some 
time since transmitted a letter to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, stating that he, or the 
government which he represented, had 
reason to believe that Buonaparté was 
preparing to return to France, and that 
Joseph Buonaparté bad engaged quarters 
for some French officers who were to co- 
operate in the project. This statement 
he had had from respectable authority, 
and he should be glad to know from the 
noble lord whether it was well founded ? 
{Lord Castlereagh answered that no such 
communication had ever been received 
by ministers]. Adverting to the charge 
of the noble lord, that there existed in 
some gentlemen a disposition to distort 
facts, and an aptitude to adopt statements 
derogatory to the honour of the British 
Government and its allies, he could assure 
the noble lord that if the charge were 
meant for him (Mr. Ponsonby), he should 
not shrink from meeting it, or hesitate to 
repeat what he had before said, that when 
the conduct of Congress should come to 
be fully discussed, it would appear that 
in the transaction respecting Naples, the 
policy, honour, and character of Great 
Britain had been more committed by the 
noble lord than by any other minister, on 
any occasion whatever. An hon. and 
learned friend of his had given notice of 
a motion upon this subject, which would 
afford the noble lord an opportunity, if he 
should think fit, to offer any explanation in 
his power. But there could be now no 
doubt that war had commenced between 
Austria and Naples; and it was equally 
undoubted, that that war was the result 
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of the violation of those engagements 
which this country, as well as Austria and 
the other Allies, were pledged to observe. 
For it was indisputable, that the noble 
lord stood as solemnly pledged to the 
present Sovereign of Naples, by the 
nature of his engagements, as if he had 
actually subscribed the stipulations of a 
treaty with that monarch. 

Mr. Bathurst thought the right hon. 
gentleman had not added much to the 
arguments which had previously been 
heard on the topics which formed the 
subject of his speech. He had not taken 
the best mode of establishing his own 
impartiality by taking upon himself to 
assert positively, from seeing certain in- 
sulated papers, that the honour of his 
noble friend, and of the country, had 
been committed in the late negociations. 
It might have been as well if the right 
hon. gentleman had waited till it could 
have been put in possession of the state- 
ments on both sides the question. He 
(Mr. Bathurst), without meaning any dis- 
respect to the right hon. gentleman, would 
not venture on an answer to so ridiculous 
an assertion (he spoke with reference to 
its being founded on partial documents) 
by meeting it with any document he 
might have seen, but would only say, 
that when the period arrived at which 
the subject could be properly discussed, 
neither the noble lord, nor the friends of 
the noble lord, would shrink from the 
inquiry, and that the right hon. gentle- 
man would not be able to prove that 
the honour of the noble lord, or of the 
country through the noble lord, had been 
compromised. He could make allow- 
ances for the feelings of the right hon. 
gentleman, from the affliction he must 
undergo at the contemplation of the late 
events. These, he apprehended, in the 
grief which they caused him, led him 
hastily to censure those who did not de- 
serve condemnation. It was thus he ac- 
counted for the objections which had been 
made by the right hon. gentleman to the 
defence which had been set up for the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau. If the noble lord, 
from unavoidable circumstances, could not 
be present when the Treaty was concluded, 
he contended that ministers were not 
bound to justify the policy of it, however 
responsible they might be for the conse- 
quences. With respect to the duchies of 
Parma and Placentia, if any change had 
been made in the arrangement which af- 
fected them, it had been with the consent 
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of the party who had a right to dispose 
of them, It was not Buonaparté, but 
Maria Louisa who had a right to them, 
They were given as a provision for her; 
and she, with respect to them, had a right 
to decide for her son, who was to be her 
successor, and who was to inherit them 
through her, and not through Buonaparté, 
The case would have been different had 
the object in discussion been the island of 
Elba, which had been ceded to Napoleon. 
The good faith of this country was not 
affected by the non-payment of the sums 
which it was stipulated Buonaparte should 
receive from France. His noble friend, 
when he last passed through Paris, had 
recommended it to the French Govern- 
ment to pay them. He had not urged 
this because he conceived a breach of 
good faith to have actually taken place; 
but understanding it was likely Buona- 
parté might be in want of money, he had 
used his good offices to induce the French 
Government to expedite the payment of 
the sum he was to receive. None of these 
grievances, however, had been urged in 
the first proclamations of Buonaparté, on 
his landing in France. They had all 
spoken of the disappointment of the hopes 
of the nation by the re-establishment of 
the Bourbons, as the cause of his return. 
It was not till it might be presumed that 
he had seen the suggestions thrown out 
in other countries, that any thing like a 
justification of his conduct, founded on 
personal injuries, was sent forth. It was 
said that this Government ought to have 
prevented his flight; but how was this 
to be done? He did not think it could be 
effected without searching every ship for 
him that sailed from Elba; and would 
not the exercise of such a power have been 
incompatible with the rights of a sovereign 
prince with whom we were not at war? 
It seemed to be forgotten, that according 
to Buonaparté’s own account he had been 
stopped on his voyage; but the troops 
being ordered below, there was nothing 
in the appearance of the vessel that 
caused suspicion that it was other than 
one of his merchant ships, and he was 
suffered to proceed. His preparations 
were so secretly made, that even general 
Bertrand knew little or nothing of them; 
and, once completed, a few hours served 
for their embarkation. Colonel Campbell 
had attempted to follow him; and had he 
not been detained by a calm, if satisfied 
that Napoleon bad quitted the island with 
the views he then had, he did not hesitate 
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to say, he would have endeavoured to pre- 
vent their being carried into effect by 
hostile operations. When the gentlemen 
opposite called for the verbal instructions 
which had been given to the officers in 
the Mediterranean, he should like to know 
what verbal instructions they were of 
opinion ought to have been given ? Would 
they have strictly searched every ship 
leaving Elba, in order to ascertain the in- 
dividual was not there, or how would they 
have qualified their instructions? He con- 
tended there could be nothing more than 
an understanding that he should be stopped 
if he should be found in a situation which 
proved it was his intention to violate the 
Treaty. It was therefore impossible to 
lay before the House instructions which 
were not written, which, indeed, were not 
strictly verbal, but which were under- 
stood. He concluded by saying, that 
ministers were not answerable for the 
escape of Buonaparté, as they had neither 
the right nor the power to prevent it. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that he should 
not undertake to decide whether any thing 
substantially new had been, or could be 
added to the judicious and unexaggerated 
statement of his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Abercrombie) ; but sure he was, that 
whoever were to know the excellent speech 
of his learned friend only from the answer 
which had been attempted to it, must be 
totally mistaken in its purport and scope. 
The question was not, as it had been argued 
on the other side, whether there was a case 
for the conviction of ministers, but whe- 
ther parliamentary ground was laid for 
inquiry into their conduct. On the ques- 
tion thus stated, he really could scarcely 
see a plausible pretext for difference of 
opinion. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
B. Bathurst) had indeed been pleased to 
charge the representations made on_ this 
side of the House of the mischievous effects 
of this fatal error with exaggeration, and 
had deigned in his generosity to say that 
he made allowance for the feelings of his 
righthon. friend (Mr. Elliot)—so much dis- 
tinguished in the House by that power of 
compression, and that union of elegance, 
with gravity which required a calm as-well 
as a comprehensive understanding. No 
man was more master of himself, as well as 
of his audience ; no man was less likely 
to be hurried away by the impetuosity of 
disorderly feelings. How had his right 
hon. friend been so unfortunate as to incur 
the indulgence, and require the merciful 
Consideration of the right hon, gentleman ? 

(VOL. XXx. ) 
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Could any feeling be too warm for the case? 
Was it in the power of eloquence to mag- 
nify the evil? Wars which had raged for 
25 years throughout Europe; which 
had spread blood and desolation from 
Cadiz to Moscow, and from Naples to 
Copenhagen; which had wasted the means 
of human enjoyment, and destroyed the 
instruments of social improvement ; which 
threatened to diffuse among the European 
nations the dissolute and ferocious habits of 
a predatory soldiery ; at length, by one of 
those vicissitudes which bid defiance to the 
foresight of man, had been brought to a 
close, upon the whole happy beyond all 
reasonable expectation, with no violent 
shock to nationai independence, with some 
tolerable compromise between the opinions 
of the age and the reverence due to ancient 
institutions ; with no too signal or mortify- 
ing triumph over the legitimate interests 
or avowable feelings of any numerous body 
of men, and above all without those reta- 
liations against nations or parties which 
beget new convulsions often as horrible as 
those which they close, and perpetuate 
revenge and batred and blood from age to 
aye. Lurope seemed to breathe after her 
sufferings. In the midst of this fair pro- 
spect and of these consolatory hopes, Napo- 
leon Buonaparté escaped from Elba ; three 
small vesselsreached the coast of Provence ; 
their hopes are instantly dispelled, the 
work of our toil and fortitude is undone, 
the blood of Europe is spilt in vain— 

Ibi omnis effusus labor! 
We had now to commence a new Career 
of peril, at least as formidable as that from 
which we had fondly hoped that we had 
been for ever delivered. Was this a case 
of which it was easy to exaggerate the 
evils? Could his right hon. friend have 
felt lukewarmly on such a subject without 
throwing doubts on the sincerity of his love 
for his country, and of his regard for the 
general welfare of long-harassed Europe? 
Surely if he had on such an occasion 
deviated from the usual calm dignity of 
his eloquence, he might rather be praised 
than excused. And was this a case in 
which the House would refuse to inquire 
whether the misconduct of the Government 
of Great Britain had any share in bringing 
so many evils on Europe ? 

Some insinuations had been thrown out 
of differences of opinion on his side of the 
House, respecting the evils of this escape. 
He utterly denied them. All agreed in 
lamenting the occurrence which rendered 
the renewal of war so probable, not ‘o say 
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certain. All his friends with whose opi- 
hions he was acquainted, were of opinion 
that in the theory of public law the assump- 
tion of power by Napoleon had given to 
the Allies a just cause of war against 
France. It was perfectly obvious that the 
abdication of Napoleon, and his perpetual 
renunciation of thesupreme authority, was 
a condition, and the most important con- 
dition on which the Allies had granted 
peace to France. The Convention of Fon- 
tainbleau, and the Treaty of Paris were 
equally parts cf the great compact which 
re-established friendship between France 
and Europe. In consideration of the safer 
and more inoffensive state of France when 
separated from her terrible leader, con- 
federated Europe had granted moderate 
and favourable terms of peace. As soun as 
France had violated this important con- 
dition by again submitting to the authority 
of Napoleon, the Allies were doubtless re- 
leased from their part of the compact, and 
re-entered into their belligerent rights, 
By the dissolution of the Treaty of Paris, 
war was in right renewed. It depended 
upon the prudence of the Allies whether 
they should exercise their belligerent right, 
or seek security in negociation. But as 
against France a war to compel the observ- 
ance of the Treaty of Paris was indubitably 
just. On these matters he knew of no dif- 
ference among his friends—shades of dif- 
ference might, indeed, exist ameng so 
numerous a body of independent men on 
other parts of the subject. Some might 
doubt more than others whether recourse 
to hostilities in the first instance were wise ; 
whether it were safe and consistent with 
the duty of the Allied Sovereigns to their 
own subjects and to all Europe. Justice 
as against the enemy, is an indispensable, 
but sometimes the smallest part of the 
morality of a war. To be just towards 
subjects, towards allies, and towards pos- 
terity, princes must be convinced of the 
prudence and safety of war, as much as of 
its being justified by the conduct of an 
enemy. What is called the policy of a 
war, is generally a greater part of its whole 
morality than what is too exclusively 
termed its justice. On this question dif- 
ferences probably might appear. Some, 
and of which number he owned that he 
was one, shrunk from the experiment. of 
new war without at least some attempt to 
try whether the same end, even.if more 
imperfectly, might not be obtained by 
means less hazardous. He dreaded the 
dangers of failure, he dreaded the dangers 
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of success; he dreaded the renewal of our 
former calamities, he dreaded the rise of 
new and unknown evils. But all were 
agreed in deploring an event which ren- 
dered war so probable, though, as many 
hoped, not inevitable. ‘Those who feared 
war the most, were surely consistent with 
themselves in deeply lamenting what ex- 
posed us to such imminent danger of its 
renewal; and all must concur in thinking, 


- that if that danger had in any degree arisen 


from the supine negligence of ministers, 
they were reprehensible and culpable. 
Did enough appear on the face of the 
transaction to call for inquiry ? That was 
the question. For if there did, men of 
all opinions about the prudence of war, 
ought to agree in voting for the inquiry. 
The fact was admitted by the noble 
lord, that no instructions had been given 
to the commanders of British ships of 
war respecting the escape of Napoleon. 
It was therefore acknowledged, that this 
Government had not taken the only pre- 
caution within its province against that 
event. He could conceive only three 
reasons which might be alleged in defence 
of this omission :—Either such precautions 
were unnecessary, or they were unjusti- 
fiable, or they were impossible. The 
noble lord had, indeed, applied a general 
reply to all these defences. For he had 
told the House, that though there were no 
instructions to naval officers, yet there was 
‘an understanding’ (which, by-the-bye, 
was the only understanding discoverable 
in the matter), that Napoleon should be 
detained if met at sea in a certain ill-de- 
fined and obscurely-described combina- 
tion of circumstances. A right hon. gen- 
tleman had varied the phraseology—and 
told us, that not only ¢ an understanding,’ 
but ‘an impression’ of this sort had been 
conveyed to these gallant officers. The 
difficulty of the question was too great 
for instructions, The Admiralty, the 
Cabinet, the great civil lawyers who ad- 
vised the Crown, could hazard no advice. 
But the captains of ships of war were to 
act on their own responsibility, guided 
only by those precise and well-defined 
terms, ‘an understanding’ and ‘an im- 
pression.” But if it was necessary, or 
justifiable, or possible, to act on an under- 
standing or an impression, it could neither 
be needless nor culpable nor impossible to 
frame instructions. The only difference 
was, that instructions might be effectual. 
The understanding and the impression 
left naval officers ignorant what was re« 
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quired from them, and what they might 
lawfully do. But it is clear that ineffi- 
ciency is no palliation of impropriety, 
and that whatever may be and ought to 
be done at all, may be, and ought to be 
dove in the most effectual manner. The 
noble lord was not to tell the House, “ I 
was a little guilty of the folly and injus- 
tice of watching Buonaparté; but it was 
very little indeed, tor I did it so foolishly, 
that it was sure of producing no effect.” 
Hle was not to say, “ We should have 
been glad if the captains of ships of war 
had watched and intercepted Napoleon, 
We could not decide the diflicuity nor 
encounter the danger.” 

On the practicability of watching 
Elba, he should have been glad to have 
heard the observations of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Douglas), whose local knowledge 
would give weight to his opinion, In- 
stead of that local information, his hon. 
friend had recourse to general reasoning, 
in which his superiority was not altoge- 
ther so undisputed, He had indulged in 
some topics fit for more vulgar mouths, 
unworthy of his character, and beneath 
his rising talents. He had told the 
House, that apologies for Napoleon’s 
escape had originated here, and that from 
speeches made in Parliament be had 
learnt to defend himself by urging the in- 
fraction of the Convention of Fontainbleau 
on the other side, the design to remove 
him from Elba, the seizure of the property 
of his family in France, and the non-pay- 
ment of his stipulated revenue by Louis 
1s. But he must appeal to his hon. 
friend’s more accurate recollection, whe- 
ther in the societies where they met at 
Paris in December, they had not heard 
these things loudly stated before the facts 
were known to any gentleman in this 
flouse? He asked him, whether these 
charges were confined to the partizans of 
Napoleon, and whether on the contrary 
the conduct of the Government was not 
deplored by its best friends, who consi- 
dered these measures as acts, at least, of 
folly, which it was easy to represent as 
acts of injustice ? But little had been said 
here on the subject of practicability, and, 
indeed, little could be said with effect, 
unless it could be absolutely demonstrated 
that no attempt could be made to watch 
the ports of Elba, which could in any 
degree diminish the chance of escape. 
Physical impossibility, absolute certainty 
of total failure, could be the only defence 
where even a little chance of a small 
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diminution was an object of great im- 
ortance. 

Would it be said that such vigilance 
was needless? Was it supposed that Na- 
poleon could patiently bury all his pro- 
jects and passions in a little island of the 
Tuscan sea? that he could renounce ail 
the babits of his life, and relinquish for 
ever that fearful activity in which his 
stupendous faculties had been unceasingly 
exercised ? Did any man expect that he, 
for whose boundless ambition the world 
seemed too narrow, should voluntarily 
submit to be cooped up in a rock; in- 
verting the remaik of the Satirist on his 
great predecessor in conquest, 

#stuat infelix angusto limite mundi 

Ut Gyare clausus scopulis, parvaque Seripho. 
Did the state of France render precaution 
needless? Was the army so detached 
from Napoleon as to leave no fear of his 
throwing himself once more at the head 
of those whom he had so long led to 
victory? This apology no minister was at 
liberty to make who had made the Con- 
vention of Fontainbleau, or who bad as- 
sented to it, or who had acquiesced in it. 
That Convention was evidently either a 
measure of magnanimous maduess, or of 
necessary policy. 

The noble lord had employed the ut- 
most labour to defend himself and his 
illustrious co-plenipotentiaries from the 
charge of magnanimity. The noble lord 
might have tiusted to character against 
such a charge, and his defence on that 
head was perfectly unanswerable. But 
why ? Because he considered the Con- 
vention of Fontainbleau to have been 
produced by political necessity—by the 
temper of the French nation—and, above 
all, by the formidable army still devoted 
to their renowned commander. The 
gentlemen on the other side had mis- 
taken the point of view in which his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Abercrombie) 
had considered the Convention of Fon- 
tainbleau. It was not for the direct dis- 
cussion of its merits that be had introduced 
it; it was for the inference which it 
afforded aifecting this question. This in- 
ference was inevitable. If that cogent 
expediency, commonly called necessity, 
justified such a convention, it must follow 
that the state of France was in the highest 
degree dangerous, and was known to be 
so by those who assented to the Conven- 
tion. In that case the utmost vigilance 
was obviously necessary to prevent the 
return of Napoleon to a country full of 
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such inflammable materials. His hon. 
friend had reduced ministers to a dilemma 
from which they could notescape. Either 
the Treaty was voluntary, or it was neces- 
sary. If it was voluntary, the Allies had 
created the danger. If it was necessary, 
they had neglected the greatest of all 
duties in not providing against so great a 
danger. They had vindicated themselves 
from voluntarily consenting to conditions 
pregnant with peril. But by that vindi- 
cation they had still more imposed upon 
themselves the duty of vigilance, and 
established, beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction, their guilt on this charge. 

It was said indeed, incidentally, that we 
were no parties to the original conditions 
granted to Napoleon, that the noble lord 
found them imsubstance concluded before 
his arrival at Paris. Of this defence the 
noble lord could not avail himself; not 
only because he then acceded to the 
Convention, but because he now defended 
it. And if he had, what sort of defence 
was it? It was an attempt to escape par- 
ticipation in guilt, by a confession of in- 
significance. Though the noble lord was 
not at Paris, yet there were two or three 
British ministers in that city of the highest 
rank. One of them was ambassador to 
the Emperor of Russia, the supposed 
author of the Convention.—What are we 
to believe? That the Sovereigns deter- 
mined on such a measure without com- 
municating their decision to these British 
ministers? What a national degradation ! 
Was it thus that the policy of ministers 
had thrown away the renown earned by 
the army? At the moment that the Bri- 
tish army under their immortal leader had 
traced their long line of glory from ‘Torres 
Vedras, was it possible that the Sovereigns 
of Europe had determined on the only 
important condition of the Treaty without 
even the formality of communication to 
the English minister? If this would not 
be admiited, what was the other branch 
of the alternative? Were the two noble 
Jords (Aberdeen and Cathcart) left un- 
provided with instructions respecting the 
disposal of Napoleon? Had they no dis- 
cretionary power of expostulating or re- 
monstrating, of intreating time ull they 
should consult the noble Secretary? If 
they were thus destitute of powers and of 
instructions, did this arise from the in- 
eapacity of ministers to foresee the possi- 
bility of acase where such powers and 
instructions might be rendered most ne; 
cessary, from the sudden occurrence of 
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events which required immediate decision 
during a temporary interruption of inter- 
course with the noble Secretary? Was 
the fortune of war so certain as to make 
the want of such foresight pardonable ? 
Or was the danger voluntarily incurred, 
for the sake of exalting the importance of 
the noble Secretary at the expense of his 
colleagues and of the public interest? In 
looking at every side of this part of the 
transaction, he professed that he could not 
discover an honourable explanation of it. 

But the most serious question undoubt- 
edly remained! Napoleon was an inde- 
pendent prince. It would be an insult to 
his dignity to watch his movements. It 
would be a violation of his independence 
to restrain them. They who had starved 
Norway into subjection—they who sanc- 
tioned the annihilation of Poland, and the 
subjugation of Venice—they whose hands 
were scarcely withdrawn from the instru- 
ment which transferred Genoa to a hated 
master—were suddenly seized with the 
most profound reverence for the inde- 
pendent Sovereign of Elba, and shrunk 
with horror from the idea of saving the 
peace of Europe by preventing the de- 
parture of Napoleon Buonaparté from Porto 
Ferraio! He must believe that if the 
danger bad been discussed at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and if any paradoxical 
ininister had made any scruples about 
the independence of Llba, his scruples 
would have been received with a general 
laugh. Count Nesselrode could quote the 
precedent of Stanislaus at Moscow. Prince 
Talleyrand would have been ready with 
that of Ferdinand at Valencay. The 
Congress would scarcely have avowed 
that all their respect for independence 
was monopolized by Napoleon. 

Most assuredly Napoleon was a sove- 
reign prince. The faith of Europe was 
irrevocably pledged to him, and could not 
be questioned without dishonour, He was 
a soverciun for dignity; he was a sove- 
reign for security: he was a sovereign 
in the theory of international law, and 
was entitled to all the immunities as well 
as honour of the sovereign character. But 
he was not a sovereign for the practical 
purpose of taking a part in the system of 
Europe. It was true, though it might 


seem quaint to say, that he was a legal 
but not a political sovereign. ‘The state 
of the world had, in effect, reduced the 
right of war in all small states to little 
more than an honorary distinction. He 
was a sovereign by the Convention of 
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Fontainbleau. And he could not carry 
his sovereign rights to the destruction of 
that compact from which his sovereignty 
was derived. ‘The abdication of Napoleon, 
his perpetual renunciation of the crown 
of France, were so perfectly the essence 
of the Treaty of Paris, that it is now 
universally acknowledged to be dissolved 
by their violation. But such conditions 
would have been nugatory if they had 
not implied the right of the parties inte- 
rested to watch over their observance. 
Every legal right carries with it the lega- 
lity of the means necessary to secure its 
exercise. When the demolition of the 
works at Dunkirk was stipulated by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, it was a violation of 
the independence of France to stipulate 
that English commissaries should reside 
at Dunkirk to watch over the observance 
of that stipulation. It might be resented 
by France as a curb on her ambition, as 
a wound to ber pride, as an affront to her 
dignity ; but it continued in force for 
four-score years without ever being called 
an invasion of her independence. Every 
precaution manifestly necessary to secu- 
rity, must be perfectly inoffensive to any 
prince against whom it is taken, The 
state of France was a permanent ground 
of apprehension; and as any nation in 
Europe has a right to ask an explanation 
of the ground of unusual armaments, and 
to require that they shall not seem to 
threaten the general tranquillity, so every 
Power which had directly or indirectly 
participated in the Convention of Fon- 
tainbleau, bad a most indisputable right 
to require that Napoleon should consent 
to every precaution clearly necessary to 
the quiet of France, and consequently of 
His resistance would have con- 
verted apprehension into proof. It would 
have been a demonstration of his hostile 
designs, and a just ground of preven- 
tive war against him. 

He desired not to be misunderstood. 
He justified no discourtesy, no insult, no 
wanton inquisition, no attack under the 
false pretence of danger. God forbid! 
He justified only the vigilance and pre- 
caution necessary to prevent the sove- 
reign authority of Elba, granted by the 
Convention of Fontainbleau, from being 
turned into the means of remounting the 
throne of France, the renunciation of 
which was the grand, the essential, and 
almost the sole condition of the compact. 
These precautions were to be adopted 
with all the personal respect due to the 
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faith of Europe, due also to the genius 
and renown of the individual ; due to the 
dignity of the great nation whom he had 
governed, and due from the Sovereigns 
of the Continent to their own character, 
after the intimate connexion which they 
had formed with him. 

If in the course of an ordinary war with 
France, our first information of a French 
fleet having sailed from Toulon, were to be 
that it had effected the capture of Jamaica, 
a cry of just indignation would infallibly 
drive a supine Admiralty from their seats. 
It would be vain for them to say, that they 
had no information of the design. They ~ 
would be truly told, that the want of infor- 
mation was their crime, not their justifica- 
tion. They would be told, that it was 
their duty to have information of the first 
preparations of such an armament, that it 
was the duty of the Government to de- 
mand an explanation of their object, and 
that if no explanation, or no satisfactory 
explanation was given, it was their duty 
to send a squadron into the Mediterranean, 
and watch the movements of the French 
squadron, with such instructions as the cir- 
cumstances of the case might justify, and 
the safety of the West Indies might de- 
mand. Could they make any defence on 
such acharge? But it differed from the 
present in no respect, bat in the unspeak- 
able inferiority of any colony, however 
valuable and respectable, to the general 
tranquillity and safety of the civilized 
world, 

What, then, was wanting to the com- 
pleteness of this case ? The ministers had 
avowed the fact of non-vigilance. They 
had not proved the impossibility of taking 
some precautions against the danger. It 
was demonstrated that such precautions 
were necessary, and that their necessity 
was obvious at the time. It was demon- 
strated also that such precautions were 
perfectly lawful. 

To all this no direct answer was in 
truth attempted. But it was said, that 
the whole was retrospective wisdom ; that 
we were wise after the event, and that we 
as little foresaw it as the ministers. To 
this retort, substituted for a defence, he 
should very shortly reply:—That the 
danger was seen and spoken of through- 
out Europe ; that it was scarcely possible 
to enter a society where it was not dis- 
cussed, and that it had been mentioned 
in almost every newspaper for months. 
What would have been thought of those 
on this side of the House, if they had 
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made such a matter the subject of parlia- 
mentary discussion? They would have 
been told, that they showed an unwar- 
rantable distrust of the common sense of 
ministers; that they dragged into light 
secrets of state, which were of the most 
delicate nature. They would have been 
told, as they were told on other occasions, 
with less speciousness, that this was not 
the affair of England, but of the Sove- 
reigns of Europe assembled at Vienna, 
where negociations to remedy the defects, 
or to enforce the observance of the Con- 
vention of Fontainbleau, might be alto- 
gether defeated by the premature and 
tumultuary debates of a popular as- 
sembly. Could they have discussed the 
question without noticing the breaches of 
treaty to Napoleon, and would they not 
in that case justly have incurred the im- 
putation of stimulating him. to escape? 
On the other hand, might they not have 
been justly charged with stimulating the 
Congress of Vienna to acts of violence 
and perfidy towards him? Did not this 
seem much the more probable evil? Could 
any man have believed that the same 
Congress which sacrificed all the nations 
of Europe to their ambition, should have 
shrunk from the exercise of their most 
legitimate rights against their only for- 
midable enemy ? 

In truth it was the opinion of the 
greatest statesmen whom he had the 
good fortune of knowing, that notwith- 
standing the apparent negligence, or 
rather as a natural inference from ap« 
pearances otherwise so unaccountable, 
there must be some secret articles in the 
Convention of Fontainbleau, which secured 
the world against the seeming improvi- 
dence of its public stipulations, the means 
of enforcing which were in the hands of 
the Allies, and justified that security, 
without some such supposition incompre- 
hensible, in which they appeared to be 
lulled. It was natural enough to believe 
that such conditions had been kept secret 
out of courtesy to Napoleon, or tenderness 
to the feelings of those great Princes with 
whom he was connected. On the other 
side, credit was given to Napoleon for a 
moderation which would have been a 
miracle in Marcus Aurelius. On this 
side it was only believed that the English 
ministers would exercise common sense. 
And now they were told that by this 
excess of confidence, they had forfeited 
their right of accusation. A robbery had 
bcen committed. The watchmen were 
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asleep. The poor householders naturally 
complained of the negligence of their 
watchmen. The watchmen rather impu- 
dently answered, that the householders 
were asleep as well as they. ‘The reply 
was final and fatal. The householders 
Slept in perfect security, because they 
trusted in their watchmen being awake. 


Mr. Charles Grant jun. rose and said : 


Iam aware, Sir, of the extreme disad- 
vantage under which I offer myself to 
your notice, after the powerful speech of 
my bon. and learned friend. I can only 
entreat the indulgence of the House to the 
few remarks which I have to offer. I 
could not help admiring the dexterity of 
my hon. and learned friend in that part of 
his speech in which he attemp‘ed to ex- 
plain and justify the silence of himself and 
his friends, at the time when the Treaty of 
Fontainbleau was made. I have heard it 
said, that if you are exposed to an accusa- 
tion which you are conscious you deserve, 
the best method to break the charge and dis- 
arm your opponent, is to begin at once by 
honestly pleading guilty. To this rule my 
hon. and learned friend has adhered. He 
recollects that when the arrangements 
respecting Buonaparté were made, not a 
murmur of disapprobation was breathed 
from the other side of the House; not a 
single regret, not even an ambiguous pro- 
phecy. Conscious, therefore, of their 
embarrassing situation, he at once pleads 
guilly—he confesses they were asleep. 
But bow does this confession agree with 
what he said immediately afterwards ?— 
that though nothing was said in this Elouse, 
yet there were many distinguished persons 
who felt strong apprehensions; and who, 
out of doors, made no scruple of express- 
ing those apprehensions, And why did 
not those distinguished persons give utter- 
ance to their feelings within these walls? 
They abstained, it seems, because they 
were unwilling, at such a crisis, to molest 
or interfere with Government. It was 
their delicacy, forsooth, that prevented 
them—their reluctance to embarrass the 
conduct of Government—their dread of 
injuring the foreign interests of the coun- 
try—of lowering the credit of Great 
Britain abroad—of prematurely interfering 
with pending negociations—of exciting 
divisions and jealousies between the great 
confederate powers :—these’ were the mo- 
tives.—I think, Sir, we have pretty well 
learned how far these motives operate on 
those gentlemen :~I think the experience 
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of this session has taught the House to 
appreciate the extent of that delicacy. 

My hon, and learned friend seems to 
me in his arguments to have inverted the 
natural order of consideration. He first 
considered the reasons that existed for 
extreme vigilance, with regard to the 
person and designs of Buonapari¢ ;—and 
then examined the conduct of this country 
on that subject under the existing Treaty. 
Now, Sir, the natural order, in my opinion, 
is, first to settle the merits of the Treaty, 
and then to inquire, not whether the 
utmost possible measures of personal in- 
spection and control have been adopted 
by us; but whether the degree of vigi- 
lance and coercion, which by the Treaty 
we were authorized to exercise, has or has 
not been exercised. 

Now, with respect to the Treaty, I have 
not heard much in its censure this evening. 
It is, indeed, sufficiently obvious, that as 
my noble friend did not arrive in Paris till 
the very day on which the Convention 
was to be signed, the substance of it was 
arranged without his immediate assistance. 
For his absence, indeed, he was not answer- 
able; it was occasioned, as has been 
clearly proved by my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Robinson), by the events of war, 
which he could neither control nor anti- 
cipate. It is surely, then, singular enough 
to hear it charged as a crime on my noble 
friend, as it has been by a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Elliot), that when the 
Allied Powers first entered Paris, they 
were not accompanied by any accredited 
representative of the British Sovereign. 
Could he, by any possibility, be answerable 
for the sudden accidents of the, war? 
Might not asimilar accident have retarded 
the arrival of any one of the Sovereigns 
themselves? But then, says my hon. and 
learned friend, all the substance of an ar- 
rangement with Buonaparté should have 
been previously settled between the Allied 
Powers. The consideration of such a con- 
tingency should not have been deferred 
till the moment of its occurrence. The 
circumstance, that no such previous agree- 
ment was formed, proves, in the opinion 


of aright hon. gentleman (Mr. Elliot),—- 


proves it especially as with regard to my 
noble friend,—a want of wisdom, and fore- 
sight and concert. 

It certainly is very easy at this time, 
and very safe, to pronounce upon the past, 
and claim credit for posthumous anticipa- 
tions. But I think the slightest considera- 
tion will convince the House, that a pre- 
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vious arrangement of the nature and extent 
which those gentlemen now require, was 
absolutely impossible. If, indeed, the 
Allies had resolved to act with regard to 
Buonaparté on a principle of severity ; 
then I admit such an arrangement would 
have been not only practicable, but easy. 
If the only terms on which the war could 
close, were his death or unconditional sur- 
render, these might undoubtedly have 
been definitively settled at the very com- 
mencement of the campaign. But if you 
adopt another system, if you admit the 
principle of clemency, you at once open 
the door to many other considerations, 
on which a previous decision was impos- 
sible—the condition of the Allied armies— 
the number of the troops of Buonaparté— 
the disposition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment—the relations between the Provi- 
sional Government and the Allies—the 
feelings of the people of Paris—these and 
a thousand other circumstances imme- 
diately entered into the question; and 
these, it is obvious, could be appreciated 
only on the spot, and at the moment. They 
could neither be anticipated nor prejudged. 
They could depend only on events and 
contingencies; and the very attempt to 
form, by anticipation, a definite and in- 
flexible plan of conduct upon such contin- 
gencies, would have been a ludicrous 
example of speculative folly. 

Was it, then, incumbent on my noble 
friend, when he arrived in Paris, to refuse 
his accession to any part of that Treaty ? 
Undoubtedly there might have been cases 
in which it would have been incumbent 
on him; but these ought to have been 
very strong cases. Nothing, in truth, 
but a difference upon some essential prin- 
ciple, could have justified him in inter- 
posing to annul the engagements already 
contracted with, Buonaparté. As to minor 
points, he might feel objections ; and such 
it appears he did feel and express. But 
even if his objections had been much 
stronger than we have reason to believe 
they were; would it not have been a 
matter of extreme delicacy, upon his single 
opinion, to arrest the pacification ? What 
would Europe, what would this country 
have felt, if in that moment of exultation 
the British minister had alone prevented 
the consummation so ardently desired ; 
if he had taken upon himself and on his 
nation the odium of severity, and vindic- 
tive resentment? Why, Sir—would this 
country have forgiven it? We all recol- 
lect the enthusiasm of that glorious period. 
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We recollect the generous feelings which 
that enthusiasm produced—feelings of 
moderation and lenity towards him who 
had in so extraordinary a manner fallen 
from his honours. Would it have been 
endured by any man, that at that time 
Great Britain should quarrel with her 
allies in favour of harsh measures? But 
the conduct adopted by this country and 
her Allies was recommended, not merely 
by its moderation and magnanimity, but 
also by policy. For what was the situa- 
tion of Buonaparté? And here, Sir, it has 
been attempted to fasten the charge of 
inconsistency on his Majesty’s ministers. 
Buonaparté, it is argued, was either de- 
stroyed or was still powerful. If he was 
destroyed, where was the necessity of 
granting him such terms? If he was still 
powerful enough to exact such terms, 
where is that complete triumph on the 
part of the Allies of which we were so 
repeatedly told? But, Sir, lagree with the 
learned member who opened this debate, 
in his very candid statement, that there 
is no reason to go to either of these ex- 
tremes; and that Buonaparté, though 
much reduced, had yet not ceased to be 
formidable. He was, indeed, defeated 
and chastised, but not completely crushed 
and deserted. It is right to distinguish 
the situation of a man who is completely 
without resource and driven to despair, 
from the situation of him who, though 
humbled and crippled, yet commands the 
devotion of 30,000 tried adherents. True ! 
—the Allies might have continued the war; 
but this would have put all their acquisi- 
tions to the hazard. Who could tell the 
contingencies of such a war? Do we not 
see in history what has been on many 
occasions achieved, in such circumstances, 
by a great captain at the head of a few 
faithful troops? He might have harassed 
our forces, retired into other parts of 
France ; and thus protracted the contest— 
a circumstance most favourable to his 
interests. Ele would also have been thus 
enabled to kindle a civil war. For what 
would have been the effect of a refusal 
on our part to accept of his abdication on 
the stipulated terms? Jt would have been 
at once to change the principle of the 
confederacy ; to convert it from a general 
into an individual and narrow principle; 
to convert it from a national principle of 
restoring. to France freedom under her 
legitimate Sovereign, into a principle of 
personal malignity and revenge. This 


could not fail to.place him in the light of 
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an injured man, and thus gradually to 
conciliate the minds of his former sub- 
jects. Some even of the truly patriotic it 
might have softened towards him: to 
many professed patriots it would have 
furnished a plausible pretext for disaffec- 
tion and discontent. He might thus have 
secured to himself an increasing party ; 
and would, at all events, as he has since 
done, have thrown himself into the arms 
of the Jacobins. These, I say, and other 
considerations, imperiously recommended 
the policy of admitting his abdication on 
certain conditions; and the same consi- 
derations no less imperiously required 
that those conditions should be consistent 
with the general principles on which the 
confederacy was formed. But the securi- 
ties which we obtained were not sufficient. 
We ought not to have relied on the faith 
of Buonaparté. We should not have trusted 
the repose of Europe to such suspicious 
custody. Undoubtedly, Sir, if we relied 
mainly upon the good taith of that person, 
it was an unwarrantable and an unjustifiable 
reliance. Butthis was not the case. Our 
chief reliance was placed on the faith of 
the French people ;—on the faith of the 
Marshals and the Army. Sir, I am not 
ashamed to confess that we have been 
deceived: in this confession there is no 
discredit ; for who could have anticipated 
a perjury, a faithlessness so gross and de- 
testable as that which has recently ex- 
cited the astonishment and horror of 
Europe? Never in the records of the 
world was perjury so practised on system, 
and on so wide a scale. I defy any man, 
however versed in the annals of infamy, 
however familiar with examples of profli- 
gacy, to have calculated on such baseness 
and crime. Ido not speak of the people 
of France, because I believe them to be 
completely passive. But is itnot even now 
difficult to believe that such treachery, 
such cowardly meanness of feeling, should 
be found in a profession which, of all others, 
is peculiarly the profession of loyalty and 
chivalrous attachment—whose idol is 
honour? Why, Sir, this example has 4 
tendency to shake our confidence in the 
most ordinary principles of human action; 
and to rivet in our minds a conviction that, 
for the future, society must be bound 
together by other ties than those of justice, 
of faith, and of matual confidence. I trust, 
however, that, in spite of this atrocious 
exception, we may yet rely on the acknow- 
ledged principles that regulate the inter- 
| course of nations. I trust we are not yet 
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driven to the necessity of building national 
security and happiness on the miserable 
foundation of mutual distrust, suspicion, 
and hatred. 

Froma consideration of the Treaty itself, 
it is natural to proceed to the other branch 
of the inquiry :—whether we have exer- 
cised all the vigilance and care which by 
the Treaty we were authorized to use. And 
here the learned mover and my learned 
friend complain of great deficiency. Ac- 
cording to them, we had a right, by the 
Treaty, to use every possible measure of 
precaution. ‘The hon. mover says the first 
article of it conveys, by implication, to the 
parties concerned, full power and right to 
use the means necessary for its fulfilment; 
and this he argues from the general prin- 
ciples of all treaties. But there is this 
fallacy in all this reasoning. In the pre- 
sent case we have to deal not with a nation, 
but with an individual. After admitting 
all that can be said respecting the right 
so conveyed, it must be remembered that 
they furnish no analogy to the present 
instance. The measures of precaution in 
this case could only be personal. My 
hon. and learned friend, maintaining the 
argument of the learned mover, asks, with 
reference to the first article, “ If it does 
not mean this, what does it mean?” I 
answer this by another question. “ How 
far do you think this article allows us to 
proceed? does it justify personal coer- 
cion?””? My hon. and learned friend states 
the case of a West-Indian fleet sailing from 
the ports of France, and seems to think 
it a decisive confirmation of his doctrine. 
But sarely, Sir, it iseasy to see how very 
inapplicable such an example is to the 
point in question. The difference is enor- 
mous indeed, between watching the move- 
ments of a large armament, and detecting 
the machinations of an individual. I ask 
how, under the Treaty, were we to guard 
Buonaparté? Were we in the time of pro- 
found peace toinstitute a maritime blockade 
of Elba? Would this have been consistent 
with the law of nations? In that Treaty 
the Allies engaged to cause the flag and 
territory of Elba to be respected by the 
powers of Barbary; and were we to begin 
by insulting that flag ? If we had followed 
the line of conduct which we are now 
reproached for not having pursued ; if we 
had adopted this system of espionage and 
coercion, should we not have furnished 
Buonaparté with just grounds of complaint? 
Might he not have complained of the want 
of regard to treaty? And what would 
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have been the language of those gentle- 
men who are now so strenuous in accusa- 
tion? “ Oh!” they would have said, 
“you are using every means to drive 
Buonaparté into violent measures. This 
miserable system of suspicion and jea- 
lousy can never succeed. You are not 
able to appreciate his great heart. Repose 
confidence in him. If you profess to treat 
with him, do it honestly and generously.” 

But, Sir, my hon. and learned friend is 
aware of this. Even while he is main- 
taining the doctrine, that under the Treaty 
we were authorized to use every precau- 
tionary measure, he betrays his involun- 
tary doubts of that doctrine. For, what 
does he say? He says that after peace 
had been established, the Allied Powers 
should have proposed to Buonaparié, ex- 
pressly on the ground of greater security 
to Europe, a modification of the Treaty. 
A modification ! A demand on the part of 
the victors that they shall be allowed in 
the plenitude of their success to alter the 
terms of a treaty to which they are pledged 
—and to alter them as against the Power 
whose submission was made on the faith 
of that treaty, and who disarmed himself 
on the faith of that treaty! My hon. and 
learned friend knows the high respect I 
feel for him, and the alarm and diffidence 
with which I controvert any of his opi- 
nions ; but this is, in truth, a most extra- 
ordinary proposition. In what code of the 
law of nations can any justification of 
such a measure be found? What! aftera 
treaty has been solemnly made; after 
Buonaparté on the faith of that treaty has 
given up his armies, abdicated his throne, 
surrendered his person; after he has re- 
tired into exile, and while as yet he has 
been guilty of no breach of engagement ; 
were the Allied Powers to say to him— 
“True; you have kept your faith, but 
you are powerless; we are strong; our 
armies are collected: we now insist on 
your agreeing to a modification of the 
Treaty.” A modification! A violation ! 
insist on violating that Treaty.” And 
for what purpose, Sir, is this modification 
proposed? For personal coercion. I ask 
my learned friend, skilled as he is in the 
law of nations, by what law, human or 
divine, such a proposal could be justified ? 
But more than this: my hen. friend says, 
if Buonaparté had scrupled to accede to 
this admirable proposal, he would have 
taken it as a proof of malus animus on his 
part :—a proof of malus animus! What! 
hesitated to become a victim 
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to our perfidy? This is indeed a singular 
species of argument. 

Mr. Grant then proceeded at some 
length to show that Buonaparté, by his 
late conduct, had violated the Treaty of 
Fontainbleau. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he thought that the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
had paid a high practical compliment to 
the speech of his hon. and learned friend 
(sir James Mackintosh), seeing he had not 
touched a single point which it contained. 
Alluding to the watchmen of the state, 
the hon. gentleman had said that it was 
equally incumbent on the Opposition to 
be awake, and to speak their sentiments 
at the time on the Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau. Looking, however, at the hon. 
member, and at the noble lord and his 
colleagues below him, he must say that 
they were really the watchmen—paid by 
the public for doing their duty. They 
(the Opposition) had been reproached 
with want of delicacy and fairness in their 
conduct. But he appealed to the candour 
of the hon. gentleman, because he thought 
he possessed that virtue, and not to that 
of the noble lord below him, in whom he 
did not think it was to be found,—whether 
there could be a House of Commons, 
(looking at every bench,) which could pos- 
sibly have placed more confidence in the 
noble lord than they had done? But 
when they saw that the noble lord had 
deserted them, and had thrown himself 
into the arms of prince Talleyrand, how 
could they continue to repose the same 
trust in him? Mr. Whitbread then de- 
fended himself against the charge of 
having called Buonaparté ‘ a great man :’ 
he had not said ‘ a great man,’ but one of 
such powers as appalled the noble lord 
and his colleagues, and reduced them to 
a state of terror. He had discovered some 
littleness in his conduct when in pro- 
sperity, which took away from his great- 
ness; but he had perceived in the con- 
duct of his imitators in the Congress at 
Vienna, of whom the noble lord was one, 
a degree of littleness which was still 
worse. Ile, however, considered it pos- 
sible, as he was also ready to acknowledge 
it within the bounds that 
the noble lord should one day become a 
magnanimous statesman; that Napoleon, 
by his future way of conducting himself 
during the second part of his history, if 
he continued on the throne of France, 
should really become a great man. Mr. 
Whitbread reproved the sentiments which 
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had been expressed towards the French- 
Ministers had taken upon themselves the 
task of destroying Buonaparté ; an hon. 
gentleman had recommended the anni- 
hilation of the army, and an hon. friend 
of his had added, that of the whole nation, 
men, women, and children. It had been 
said, that the French army bad been re- 
treshed by despair; if that was the case, 
the gentlemen opposite had nothing to 
refresh themselves with but despair, and 
would upon that principle soon be restored 
to a state of vigorous exertions. When it 
was recollected that the noble lord, acting 
on higher information than that produced 
by Playfair, had consented to rob Denmark 
of her fleet, and bombard her capital, how 
could the hon, gentleman opposite think 
that he would be prevented by his regard 
for the laws of nations from infringing on 
the inviolability of Kiba? Yet that hon. 
member had told the House,—what had not 
been attempted by the noble lord, even 
in the most stammering part of his stam- 
mering speech,—[Here several cries of 
© Order, order!’ were heard, and Mr. 
Whitbread, after expressing the difficulty 
he had to find a word to express his feel- 
ing, substituted ‘ hesitating’ instead of 
stammering speech, ]—that we were only 
bound to keep one part of the Treaty of 
Fontainbleau, and that if it was violated in 
other parts, the blame was to rest with 
the Allies. Did he not recollect how 
the country was bound with the Allies, 
through the Declaration of the duke of 
Wellington, lord Stewart, and lord Cath- 
cart, who had taken upon themselves to 
proclaim that Buonaparie had infringed 
the Treaty ? Those who constantly justified 
their own misdeeds by their success, 
should surely allow the misdeeds of others 
to be justified by their success; and the 
man who could swallow the affair of 
Copenhagen down, might well swallow 
the recapture of Paris and of the impe- 
rial throne by Buonapart¢é. Mr. Whit- 
bread then asked whether the conditions 
of the Treaty of Fontainbleau had been 
fulfilled towards the mother, sister, and 
brothers of Napoleon ; whether their pen- 
sions had been paid ; and whether all the 
property of Napoleon’s family which had 
been secured to them by the Treaty, had 
not been sequestrated, without a show of 
reason? Ought not the duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, also, to have 
gone to his son? For it was wrong to 
suppose that an infant could give his 
consent to the spoliation of his own tere 
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ritories. Napoleon had contracted for his 


wife and son; but that contract had never 
been fulfilled. ‘The noble lord had been 
pleased to suppose that the empress Maria 
Louisa had not been wi:ling to join Buo- 
naparté ; but he had heard, on the con- 
trary, that she had been restrained by 
force. This was another breach of the 
Treaty; for she was to have had pass- 
ports to go where she pleased. The 
noble lord had been at Vienna, and could 
say whether she had been or was at pre- 
sent under a forced restraint. If so, it 
was a violation of justice, and of the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau. Buonaparté bad 
been represented as a man with whom 
no treaty could be kept. He wished to 
know whether he might not become as 
good a man as his own servants? Prince 
Talleyrand, who had been Napoleon’s 
minister when a consul and emperor, was 
in such bad odour in that House, that he re- 
membered an attack made by the late Mr. 
Perceval, who with the noble lord formed 
the heads of the Opposition at the time, on 


Mr. Fox, lord Howick, and Mr. Windham, 


whose correspondence with prince ‘lalley- 


rand was then described as all credulity 
on their side, and all artifice on the other. 
Yet the very moment that minister had 
deserted Buonaparté, he was taken into 
the noble jord’s intimate confidence. Mr. 
Whitbread then alluded to the various 
important documents which had recently 
appeared, and which the noble lord had 
not condescended to disavow ; so that they 


might be considered authentic. No secret, 


he said, would remain for the Congress to 
publish. The noble lord had said, that 
he wished the principal ministers at the 
Congress could be present in that House 
to defend themselves. He (Mr. W.) as- 
sured him that he participated in the same 
wish. He should like to examine Prince 
Hlardenberg and Prince Metternich with 
respect to their past conduct; and he 
would be as persevering in his questions 
to them as he had been in those which he 
had put to the noble lord. He would then 
ask prince Talleyrand, how he had been 
able to persuade the noble lord to place 
confidence in him, after the opinion which 
he had till then expressed of his artifice 
and cunning. Mr. Whitbread then re- 
proved the breach of faith displayed 
towards Murat, which he feared would be 
the cause of much bloodshed. If Buona- 
parte’s right-hand man might be trusted, 
perhaps a time would come when the 
noble lord would also place confidence in 
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Napoleon. From the diplomatic paper 
transmitted by prince Talleyrand to the 
Bourbons, containing regulations for their 
conduct, as well as trom other documents, 
no doubt could be entertained of miscon- 
duct on their part, and a wish to recall or 
annul all the concessions which they had 
made to the people. The noble lord had 
vindicated himself from a charge which 
had never been made a ground of com- 
plaint against him—that of not being at 
Paris at the time the Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau was negociated. Ali that he had 
said, however, proved that the great 
success of the Allies at that period was not 
the result of their wisdom, but a mere 
chance of the war, which, by the blessing 
of Providence, had been turned in their 
favour. ‘The complaint was, that when 
lord Cathcart was on the spot, he should 
have had no instructions bow to act. The 
hon. gentleman opposite went beyond 
what had already been asserted. He 
stated that Buonaparté, after the occupa- 
tion of Paris, was not merely supported 
by 55,000 old soldiers, ready to shed the 
last drop of their blood in his service, but 
that, if he had made it a civil quarrel, he 
might have stood on still more formidable 
ground than he did at present. Yet he 
added, that he trusted to the French 
nation for keeping the Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau, on account of its disaffection to 
Buonaparté! ‘The hon. gentleman might 
lay this flattering unction to his soul, that 
Napoleon was not strong in the affections 
of his people; but he entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion. ‘The man who could land 
singly on the French coast, march to the 
Thuilleries, and resume the throne, ex- 
posed to the vengeance of every individual 
who had it in his power to level a pistol at 
him, must have been sypported by the 
wishes of the nation. He had heard an 
anecdote on this subject from a quarter 
entitled to credit. A person who had 
arrived at Lyons on the day of Napoleon’s 
entrance into that city, saw immense 
crowds round the house which he occu- 
pied, filling the air with cries of “ Vive 
Empereur There were no soldiers at 
hand, and they had all close access to his 
person, The gentleman went immediately 
to Paris, and communicated at the palace 
what be had seen. He was ill received, 
as the bearer of unwelcome intelligence, 
and warned by a friend of his, that in 
consequence of his news he might be 
treated as a spy unless he speedily made 
off. The gentleman saved himself by 
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flight. From all that had passed, there- 
fore, he was convinced, that not only the 
soldiers, but the people, were well affected 
to Buonaparté. It would have been na- 
tural to expect that a man who had sacri- 
ficed so many warriors to his ambition, 
-and dragged them to destruction amidst 
the snows of Russia, or under the poniards 
of Spain, should be unpopular in the army. 
He had heard officers of distinction in lord 
Wellingion’s army say, however, that they 
had seen French prisoners, and men who had 
suffered all the evils and mutilations which 
humanity could endure, and had never 
heard one say that he would not joyfully 
put himself under Napoleon as his captain, 
and suffer over again for him ail that he 
had already undergone. If so, away went 
the grounds on which it was hoped to eflect 
his overthrow, or to destroy that army and 
the nation. He was not singular in making 
use of the latter expression: for he had 
lately seen ina foreign paper, that France 
must be destroyed, and that it must be 
formed like Germany, into a confedera- 
tion under one chief, but cease to exist as 
France. He reproved the loose mode in 
which the officers who ought to have 
watched Buonaparté had been instructed. 
He contended, that Bertrand must have 
known the intentions of his master at an 
earlier period than had been mentioned, 
as he understood he had been in Paris six 
weeks before Buonaparté had left Elba, 
He congratulated the noble lord on the 
animal spirits which he displayed while 
speaking of the glorious successes of the 
war, although he wondered that he and 
lord Liverpool should not have delivered 
up their garters to the Prince Regent, 
until those successes should have been 
completed. He thought at all events it 
would be right to see what precautions 
Government had taken to prevent the 
occurrence of an event which had occa- 
sioned such alarm. 

Mr. WMeilesley Pole said, that at so late 
an hour, and atier the very full and able 
discussion which the question had under- 
gone, he should trespass but for a very 
short time upon the attention of the House. 
The hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, had commenced his speech by an 
appeal to the candour of his hon. triend 
(Mr. Grant). He would not allow that 
any candour was to be found among tie 
gentiemen who sat upon the ministerial 
bench. He had expressly charged them 


with a total absence of all candour; and 
yet that hon. gentleman had himself, after 
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complaining of want of candour in others, 
uncandidly and unfairly attributed to his 
hon. friend (Mr. Grant), one of the most 
horrible sentiments that ever entered into 
the mind of man, viz. an earnest wish that 
the whole French nation might be extermi- 
nated! The House, in whose recollection 
the able speech of his hon. friend was 
fresh, must know that the imputation was 
utterly without foundation, and would 
therelore be able accurately to appreciate 
the right of the hon. gentleman to impeach 
the candour of others, 

It was not his intention to follow the 
hon. member through the various topics 
which he had introduced into his speech ; 
indeed, if he had the ability, he could not 
do it without being disorderly ; for the 
hon. gentleman had touched upon almost 
every subject that could possibly be de- 
bated, except the question before the 
HIouse. He had listened, as he always 
did, with great attention to every part of 
the hon. gentleman’s speech; and he 
declared most solemnly, that he was 
unable to determine whether the hon. gen- 
tleman really approved or disapproved 
of the Treaty of Fontainbleau; whether he 
agreed with bis learned friend who brought 
forward the motion (Mr. Abercrombie), or 
with the hon, and learued gentleman (sir 
James Mackintosh), who spoke Jater in the 
debate; for those two learned gentlemen 
differed most essentially in their opinions 
respecting that ‘Treaty. ‘Ihe hon. gentle- 
man seemed sometimes to agree with both 
of his learned friends ip turn, and some- 
times to differ from them both, so that it 
was almost impossible to ascertain what his 
real opinion was. ‘The learned gentleman 
who opened the debate, had moved tor 
certain papers; but the real, and indeed 
the only question before the House was 
this—W hether by the Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau, this country had, or had not the 
right to take such measures as were ne- 
cessary to prevent Buonapari¢ from leav- 
ing the island of Elba? ‘This was the first 
time that the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House had brought the Treaty of 
Fontainbleau into question. ‘They now 
called upon ministers to lay before Parlia- 
ment certain papers to show what precau- 
tionary measures had been taken to pre- 


| vent the escape of Buonaparté, and what 


information they had received respecting 
his intentions ; but their real intention was 
to discuss now, for the first time, the merits 
of the Treaty of Fontainbleau. ‘The gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House were 
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in possession of the Treaty of Fontain- 
‘bleau last year: they were perfectly 
aware of ail its stipulations, but no censure 
was then thrown upon it, not even the 
slightest animadversion was made by any 
one of those gentlemen ; even the hon. 
member who spoke last expressed his 
entire approbation of all the proceedings 
which took place at that time at Paris, 
with the exception only of the arrange- 
ments respecting the Slave Trade, It ap- 
peared, however, that those honourable 
gentlemen now saw that ‘Treaty in a very 
different point of view. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
for the purpose of exculpating himself 
and his friends from the charge of in- 
attention to this important subject, had 
asked, why should it have been expected 
of them to be alert while the ministers— 
the paid watchmen—were asleep? ‘This 
was the first time he had ever heard that 
the misconduct of ministers (supposing 
they had been guilty of any) was an 
excuse for the gentlemen on the other side 
of the Elouse neglecting their duty. But 
he would be more candid to the hon. 
gentleman than he was to himself; he 
would give him more credit for attention 
to his parliamentary duty than he was 
disposed to give himself. The silence 
of the hon, gentlemen opposite last year, 
respecting the Treaty of Fontainbleau, did 
not arise from their having overlooked 
that measure—it was too important a do- 
cument to have escaped their attention ; 
and if they had seen any thing in it which 
called for censure, they would not have 
concealed their opinions. But the fact 
was, that they then thought it a wise 
measure, and have only been induced to 
change their opinion by the events which 
have recently occurred. By that Treaty, 
with which last year the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House found no fault, 
Buonaparté had a right to be treated as a 
sovereign prince—the British Govern- 
ment were bound so to consider him, and 
therefore would not have been justified in 
surrounding him with spies or guards, and 
treating him as a prisoner, or in searchin 
all ships that went to or quitted Elba, after 
a stipulation to respect the flag of that 
island. If he was right in this construc- 
tion of the Treaty, the motion of the hon. 
and learned member must fall to the 
ground: for if under the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau the British Government had no 
right to watch Buonaparté, no instructions 
could haye been given for that purpose, 
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nor would ministers have called for the 
information for which the hon. member 
had now moved. 

A great deal had been said by the right 
hon. gentleman on the bench opposite 
(Mr. Elliot), for whom he entertained the 
highest respect, about the conduct of his 
noble friend (lord Castlereagh), with re- 
gard to the Treaty of Fontainbieau: he 
seemed to think that his noble friend was 
to blame, either for not being at Paris 
when that Treaty was negociated, or for 
not having furnished lord Cathcart with 
the necessary instructions. But, before 
gentlemen pronounced so decided an opi- 
nion, they should recall to their recollec- 
tion what the real state of affairs at that 
time was in France. His noble friend 
had explained to the House how impos- 
sible it was for him to have been at Paris 
when the Treaty was negociated ; and a 
little consideration would satisfy the House, 
that he could not have sent the instruc- 
tions to lord Cathcart. Gentlemen must 
remember the very strong sensation which 
was excited in this country when the in- 
telligence arrived of the extraordinary 
movement made by Buonaparté, by which 
he placed bimself in the rear of the Allies, 
and by which his noble friend was sepa- 
rated from them. Many persons in this 
country entertained the most serious alarms 
upon the subject, and thought that the 
whole Allied armies were in conside- 
rable danger. Under those circumstances, 
surely his noble friend could not be 
blamed because he did not at that moment 
foresee the march to Paris, the surrender 
of that capital, and the abdication of Buo- 
naparté ; or because he did not, under such 
circumstances, furnish lord Cathcart (who 
was not, as the right hon. gentleman had 
supposed, his noble friend’s colleague, but 
was accredited to Russia in a different 
capacity), with instructions for the nego- 
ciation of a Treaty respecting the manner 
of disposing of Buonaparté after his de- 
thronement. He was convinced, that 
when the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Elliot), of whose candour he thought 
very highly, took these circumstances 
seriously into his consideration, he would 
be disposed to retract the censure which 
he had pronounced. 

The gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, however, by no means agreed in 
opinion respecting the conduct of his 
noble friend at Paris. The hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last had distinctly stated, 
that it was impossible for his noble iriend 
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not to have signed the Treaty under all 
the circumstances of the case. He begged 
the House to consider what was the situa- 
tion of his noble friend when he arrived at 
Paris. He found that the Treaty had 
been agreed upon by the rest of the 
Allies, and the Provisional French Govern- 
ment; and it was represented to him, that 
uniess that Treaty was carried into effect, 
the marshals and the soldiery would not 
submit; and that, on the other hand, if it 
were agreed to, they would become good 
and faithful subjects to the King. If 
under these circumstances he had refused 
to accede to the ‘Treaty, the consequences 
might have been most fatal, the Allies 
might have been placed in a situation of 
great peril, and the whole Coalition perhaps 
have been broken up. 

If, then, the noble lord had acted pro- 
perly in acceding toa part of the stipu- 
Jations of that Treaty, the next question to 
consider was, whether any part of the 
subsequent conduct of the Allies was a 
breach of that Treaty? Ifthe Treaty was 
a valid one, they were bound, as he had 
said before, to treat Buonaparté as a sove- 
reign prince; they could not therefore 
set guards about his person, and treat him 
like a prisoner. Nothing could be a 
stronger proof of this, than the speech of 
the hon. and learned gentleman (sir James 
Mackintosh); for, after having laid it 
down in the broadest terms, that the Allies 
had by that Treaty a full right to adopt 
any measures that might be necessary to 
compel Buonaparté to observe its stipula- 
tions; after having reasoned at conside- 
rable length to maintain this position, he 
was at last so sensible of not being borne 
out by the terms of the ‘Treaty in his 
argument, that he declared, that when he 
had seen the ‘Treaty abroad, he was fully 
persuaded that there must be a secret 
article (kept back out of delicacy to 
Buonapart¢), giving to the Allies the 
power to take measures for their security 
against his future proceedings; and that 
he had not conversed with one rational 
man who was not of the same opinion. 
The learned gentleman declared, that he 
could not conceive how the A!lies should 
have signed the Treaty without a secret 
article giving to them the necessary 
power of coercion; it was obvious, there- 
fore, that the learned gentleman must be 
of opinion that the public articles of the 
Treaty did not give them such a power, 
and that therefore the British Government 
could not have been justified in taking 
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the steps which he had contended they 
ought to have taken. 

With regard to the supposed infractions 
of the Treaty, there was not the slightest 
foundation for any of the allegations that 
had been made upon that subject, unless 
it were as to the pecuniary part of the sti- 
pulations, with which Great Britain had 
nothing to do: he did not know whether 
it was agreed that the money should be 
paid quarterly; he certainly wished that 
it had been regularly paid; but any irre- 
gularity upon that subject did not warrant 
Buonapari¢ in considering the Treaty as 
being thereby annulled. He ought in the 
first instance to have remonstrated against 
what he conceived to be a violation of the 
Treaty, and ifredress was not granted, he 
would then have been justified in having 
recourse to stronger measures. But he had 
made no remoustrance, nor had com- 
plained in any way, or in any quarter, that 
the stipulations in his favour had not been 
observed. With respect to what had been 
said about the infraction of the ‘Treaty, as 
far as concerned Maria Louisa, it was 
equally void of foundation. When his 
noble friend left the Congress, he under- 
stood that she was to have the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, or such 
an equivalent for them asshe should agree 
to accept. It was not necessary to eon- 
sult Buonaparté upon the subject; the 
duchies were to be conferred on her in 
full sovereignty; and as an independent 
sovereign, Maria Louisa was perfectly 
competent to decide for herself. It had 
been said, that Buonaparté had urged 
these supposed infractions of the ‘Treaty as 
a justification of his conduct in invading 
France; but that was a mistake. [t was 
true, that after he had been some time in 
France, he did issue the document alluded 
to by the hon, gentleman (Mr. Whit- 
bread), which, upon reflection, he probably 
thought might be useful in furnishing ar- 
guments, in foreign countries, to those who 
might be inclined to favour his cause; 
but in his first Proclamation after he 
landed in France, he stated, not that the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau had been violated, 
but that it never was valid ; that he had 
never given up his rights ; and all the time 
he had been in Elba, his thoughts had 
been turned to the wrongs sustained by 
his good people of France, and by himself, 
and to the means of redressing them. All 
that had been said, therefore, about the 
infractions of the Treaty of Fontainbleay 
could not bear upon the question ; for 
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Buonaparté had declared, that he never 
considered it as binding, and that from 
the time he went to Elba he was con- 
stantly watching for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of breaking it, of restoring to France 
and the army the glory they had lost, and 
of returning to his old system—a system 
which the hon. gentleman opposite had 
been for years advising this country to 
tolerate, by suing for peace. [Mr. Whit- 
bread cried, Hear! Hear!] He was not 
appealing to the candour of the hon, gen- 
tleman; he knew him too well to make 
so fruitless an experiment; but he was 
appealing to the candour and to the good 
sense of the House, and the country. The 
House and the country would recollect, 
that year after year the hon. gentleman 
and his friends had endeavoured by their 
speeches to damp our hopes and paralize 
our exertions, by an endless series of pre- 
dictions as gloomy as they were un- 
founded. ‘That the hon. gentleman and 
his friends had despaired of the cause of 
the Peninsula, and had loudly called 
upon the Administration of this country to 
abandon Spain and Portugal to their fate ; 
and that the hon. gentleman himself, not 
satisfied with year after year urging the 
House to sue for peace, had even ap- 
pealed to the people in a pamphlet on the 
same subject. 

Much had been said inthe course of 
the debate about the momentous nature 
of the present crisis, and the peril to 
which this country and all Europe were 
subjected by the return of Buonaparté to 
power. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had stated this in very strong terms. He 
agreed, that it was impossible to use terms 
too strong in speaking of the momentous 
crisis in which we were placed, unless it 
were to be said that this great country was 
not fully competent to meet the danger, 
and to repel it. Great and imminent as 
our danger was, he was confident we were 
capable of meeting it; and he had no 
doubt but that the same spirit and the 
same perseverance which had been mani- 
fested in the former struggle by the peo- 
ple, and had been so nobly backed by this 
House and the Crown, would again bring 
us through our present difficulties. He 
fairly owned, that he could hardly conceive 
Buonaparté’s remaining in power to be 
compatible with the safety of this country ; 
the crisis was certainly most dangerous. 
Bat the House had already done much to 
avert the danger, by strengthening the 
hands of Government in a manuer to 
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enable them either to prepare for a vigor- 
ous war, or to insure an honourable and 
solid peace. The same firmness and the 
same spirit, he trusted, would bring mat- 
ters to the same glorious result which had 
followed the exertions of his noble friend 
last year, and which he, in a great mea- 
sure, attributed to his abilities, though we 
had been told to-night that our success 
was owing to a mere chance of war. If 
the House and the country remained true 
to themselves, he had the most sanguine 
hope that we should ride triumphant 
through the storm, and that our situation, 
notwithstanding all our difficulties, might 
ultimately be different indeed from that 
in which we should have stood, if the ad- 
vice of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Whit- 
bread), and his friends, had been taken, 
who loudly and repeatedly recommended 
a peace with Buonapart¢é when he was in 

the zenith of his power and his crimes. 
Mr. Abercrombie replied, and said that 
the question for the House to decide was, 
whether those ministers who had been 
proved guilty of such criminal negligence, 
were fit persons to be trusted with the 
management of affairs in the present 

alarming crisis. 
The House divided : 

For the OF 

AGainst 149 
Majority 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 21. 

Postace oF East Inpia Letrers.] Mr, 
Tierney presented a Petition from the 
merchants, ship-owners, and others, inte- 
rested in the trade of India, praying re- 
lief in a matter of which the petitioners 
complained relative to the postage of 
letters to India. He begged leave to call 
the attention of the House to an Act which 
had passed last session, subjecting letters 
sent to India with a charge of postage. 
Up to the time of the passing of that Act, 
the letters to India had always been car- 
ried out by the regular ships of the India 
Company, which were all known to have 
their voyages ascertained and fixed, and 
by which of course those who had friends, 
relatives, or commercial connexions in 
India could be certain of their letters 
being carried safe and direct to the place 
they wished to send them; or if their cor- 
respondents should happen to be in the 
interior of the country, they were sure 
their letters would be landed at the port 
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to which the ship was dispatched, and 
from thence forwarded immediately to 
those to whom they were directed. By 
the Act in question, however, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, always feelingly 
alive to the increase of the revenue, had 

rovided, that in future all letters should 

e liable to a certain rate of postage to be 
paid for each letter, which was to be 
conveyed in the best manner the Post- 
office could find out; for there was no 
regular mode even yet established by 
which there was the smallest certainty of 
such letters thus charged reaching the 
place of their destination. On the pay- 
ment of one third part of the postage thus 
fixed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
such persons as wished to write to India 
were allowed to send their letters by any 
ships which they could themselves find 
out were destined to the part of India to 
which they had occasion to write, or to 
the nearest port, from which they must 
trust to chance, whether their letters 
might ever reach the place to which they 
were addressed. Country ships were now 
almost the only medium through which 
letters could be conveyed, and nothing 
could be more uncertain than that con- 
veyance. It happened frequently, that 
the owners of a country ship advertised 
their intention of sailing to a certain set- 
tlement ; but before their departure, and 
after great numbers of letters had been 
sent on board them, addressed to persons 
residing in that settlement—for instance, 
Bombay—the owners of the ship, from 
intelligence in the mean time received, or 
from various concurring circumstances, 
were obliged to change the first destina- 
tion, and the ship was sent to Madras: 
perhaps she would arrive at the latter 
place just before the monsoons set in, and 
then she could not leave Madras, or at 
least could not get round to Bombay in 
Jess than three or four months; so that all 
intelligence of a commercial nature was 
rendered perfectly nugatory and useless, 
and those which bore the affectionate 
effusions and communications of relatives 
or friends, were in a state of the greatest 
doubt and uncertainty of ever being re- 
ceived at all by those who would natu- 
rally be waiting for and expecting them 
with the keenest solicitude and anxiety. 
This was the awkward and extraordinary 
situation of hundreds of parents, relatives, 
and commercial communicants, in return 
for being charged with the postage of 
their letters, and from which they now by 
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their petition prayed the House to relieve 
them. It was impossible to enter into all 
the minutiz of calculation which might 
have influenced the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to endeavour to increase the 
revenue of the Post-office by such un- 
common ingenuity ;—but he believed it 
would be thought extremely hard by the 
people of this country—for instance, those 
residing at Greenwich, Richmond, Putney, 
and many other towns at a greater dis- 
tance where no mail-coaches travel,—if, in 
addition to an extra charge on their Ictters, 
he was to deprive them of the post-boys 
with their horns and ponies, or that by a 
payment of one-third of such postage he 
should allow them to send their letters by 
any means which they might themselves 
find out. This was exactly the case with 
those who had correspondents in India, 
and who might now be in a manner said 
to be actually cut off from all communi- 
cation by letters that could by any means 
be depended on, Having stated these 
circumstances, he would not longer take 
up the time of the House. There were 
several gentlemen present who were better 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case than he was, and who were infinitely 
more deeply interested in the business. 
In fact, he was no way concerned in it; 
but as he had been applied to for the pur- 
pose of presenting the petition, he felt it 
his duty to make the short statement he 
had submitted to the attention of the 
House; and he hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman would so far consider the hard- 
ships of the case as to suspend this 
postage and restriction in sending out 
letters to India, at least till the Post-office 
could perfect the plan they had in con- 
templation, by which correspondence 
might be conveyed to India with as much 
Certainty and security as it was to any or 
all of our colonies in distant parts of the 
globe. 

The Petition being brought up and 
read, he moved that it do lie on the table. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that he hoped very soon to be able to 
present to the House some provisions for 
the conveyance of letters to India, which 
would give that great branch of the em- 
pire the same facilities of correspondence 
as were enjoyed by our other colonial 
possessions. He hoped that gentlemen 
who might be concerned in this question, 
would suspend their opinions till the 
measure should be produced. 

Mr. Finlay observed, that we had at 
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present no means of communication with 
the foreign colonies, except by merchant 
ships; he was convinced that the com- 
merce of the country had materially suf- 
fered by this Act, and that it would be 
better to repeal it altogether. 

Mr. Forbes spoke in favour of the prayer 
of the petition, and urged the illiberality 
of subjecting persons with small incomes, 
as were most of the families whose 
children were in India, to the payment of 
heavy postage, in order to correspond 
with them. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that certainly reve- 
nue was a great object with the Post- 
office ; but it was unquestionably a matter 
of the greatest injustice, that persons so 
deeply interested as those were who had 
connexions of interest or affection in so 
distant a part as India, should not only be 
subjected to the many grievous inconve- 
niences and anxieties they must of course 
suffer, but that they should be made to 
pay for itinto the bargain. He mentioned 
an instance within his own knowledge, of 
a clergyman with a large family, a friend 
of his, and a considerable part of whose 
family was in India, who had men- 
tioned to him the numerous vexations and 
anxious doubts he had suffered from this 
novel and unmatured plan of raising a new 
branch of revenue; and could not help 
giving it as his opinion, that it was highly 
unjust that the Post-office, which was ori- 
ginally instituted for the purposes of 
public convenience, should be converted 
into a mere instrument of revenue. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that India was 
the only part of our colonial possessions 
with the communications and correspon- 
dence of which he was at all acquainted, 
and he thought it was not only unjust to 
charge a rate of postage on letters for 
which no certain conveyance was yet 
provided, though the act had passed 
nearly a twelvemonth, but it was also 
extremely cruel and impolitic to cut off 
the means of conveying affectionate re- 
membrances to those who had left their 
native country, and would be a means of 
cutting asunder the knot which, as long as 
it remained entire, could not fail to make 
the natale solum the grand object of affec- 
tionate recollection, and so place the 
mother country as the object of most 
pleasing remembrance, while absent, and 
of the most ardent wishes to return to it 
as soon as circumstances and opportunity 
would permit. He therefore hoped the 


postage would be suspended till the plan 
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and accommodation could be made ready. 
As it was situated at present, he repeated 
it was both impolitic and unjust, and 
tended to tear asunder the tenderest and 
most powerful feelings of human nature. 

Mr. Lushington said, it was premature to 
judge of the operation of the Act as yet. 
The plan was in great forwardness, and 
would be completed as expeditiously as 
possible. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. After which Mr. Tierney then 
presented another Petition, from the parents, 
friends, and relatives of those persons who 
had quitted this country to reside in India ; 
which was also ordered to lie on the table. 


Netson Estate.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, that the House do 
at its rising adjourn to Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread said, before the question 
was put, he begged leave to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a subject which he 
thought deserving their consideration. It 
was well known tothe House, that a large 
sum of money had long since been voted 
by the House, for the purpose of provid- 
ing a suitable mansion, &c. for the heirs of 
the late lord Nelson: that such money 
had been long ready; but a proper estate, 
&c. could not be fixed on. Lately, how- 
ever, it seemed that a place which was 
deemed in every respect answerable foe 
the purpose had been agreed upon by the 
commissioners, and it was hinted that an 
additional sum of 9,000/. would be wanting 
to complete the purchase. He had been 


‘informed that within a very short time a 


memorial had been presented to the Trea- 
sury, from a Mr. Kemp, stating, that he 
conceived a purchase had been made of 
an estate, mansion-house, &c. which be- 
longed to him in the county of Suffolk, 
which had been viewed by the present 
lord Nelson, who had taken down Mr. 
Bolton with him, for the purpose of 
ascertaining its value, and that both of 
them having approved of the whole of 
the premises, the price had been finally 
fixed, and the sum was somewhat within 
that granted vy Parliament for the pur- 
pose of remunerating the services of the 
gallant officer on whom the title of lord 
Nelson had been conferred. He thought, 
therefore, the House should hesitate a 
little before they would sanction a grant 
for an additional 9,000/. when a claim was 
put in for the money agreed on as a pur- 
chase of an estate agreeable to the present 
lord Nelson and his advisers, and which 
(3 D) 
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would come within the sum granted by 
Parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
would explain the subject to the House on 
a future day. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE ALLIES SIGNED 
at Vienna.}] On the motion, that the 
House at its rising do adjourn till Monday 
next, 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that feeling as 
he did, from a consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, from a consideration of the 
alleged parties, from a consideration of 
the supposed conditions, that the paper 
which had that day been published in a 
partial mannér, in the Times, purporting 
to be a Treaty between the Allied Powers, 
signed at Vienna on the 25th March, 
could be no other than a forgery; he 
nevertheless could not refrain from asking 
the noble lord the question. If it should 
turn out not to be so, this most extraordi- 
nary fact would appear—that it was 
actually signed at the time when the 
noble lord declared in that House, that the 
question of peace or war was wholly un- 
decided ! 

Lord Castlereagh said, he certainly felt 
it his duty to avoid, if possible entering 
into an argument on subjects which could 
not with propriety be yet brought before 
the House. But with respect to the ques- 
tion of the hon. gentleman, if he conceived 
that it was his duty to offer an advice to 
the Crown on the subject to which it 
related, and intended to bring that subject 
before the House in a regular way, he 
(lord Castlereagh) should consider that 
circumstance as a justification for his giv- 
ing an answer to the question. 

Mr. Whitbread. —Then the inference 
from what has fallen just now from the 
noble lord is, that the Treaty which has 
appeared in one of the papers of this day 
is a genuine ‘Treaty ? 

Lord Castlereagh.—Does the ion. gentle- 
man mean to say, that it is his intention to 
call the attention of the House to it? If so, I 
have no hesitation in admitting that a 
Treaty was signed at Vienna on the 25th 
of March ; and that the newspaper alluded 
to by the hon, gentleman, with some inac- 
curacies, contains the substance of that 
Treaty. The ‘Treaty, however, is not yet 
ratified by all of the Allied Powers, and 
therefore not in a state to be submitted to 
Parliament. But if the hon, gentleman 
thinks proper to call the attention of Par- 
liament to it in a regular way, 1 shall cer- 
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tainly consider it my duty to be prepared 
to meet him in any discussion on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Whitbread.—The noble lord has 
said that the Treaty is not yet ratified by 
all the Allied Powers; but we find now 
that the substance of it is true. The noble 
lord has told us that there are inaccura- 
cies; but then he has not told us what the 
nature of these inaccuracies are; whether 
they are all inaccuracies of language. I 
shall pause till I see what these inaccura- 
cies are; because I cannot conceive how 
any person, if the Treaty which we have 
seen is accurate in substance, could pos- 
sibly put his hand to it. I would ask those 
who expect that we should abstain from 
all argument on the present occasion, to 
read that Treaty. 

Lord Castlereagh.—I think that I have 
shown a sufficient disposition to candour in 
my conduct towards the hon. gentleman 
this evening, however much he may be 
indisposed to give me, or those who act 
with me, credit for candour on any occa- 
sion. I have told the hon. gentleman that 
if he can show that any practical purpose 
ean possibly be answered by it, I shall be 
prepared to answer his question. But 
when IJ have given him this answer, upon 
what principle does he conceive himself 
entitled, coutrary to all the rules of Parlia- 
ment, to enter into a premature discussion, 
or endeavour to throw out calumnies not 
supported by argument, against any pro- 
ceedings of which he disapproves ?—I cer- 
tainly consider such a mode of proceeding 
a gross violation of propriety. 

Mr. Whitbread.—The noble lord has 
thought proper to call me to order, in a 
speech which is itself extremely disor- 
derly. I contend, that I have a perfect 
right to deliver my sentiments on this sub- 
ject, on the question of the adjournment 
of the House. I have a right to express 
my approbation or disapprobation of the 
Treaty, on the avowal of it by the noble 
lord, and to oppose the adjoysiment of 
the House, if I think proper. The noble 
lord has accused me of making use of the 
language of calumny. It is impossible to 
speak of the proceedings of the Congress 
in terms of calumny. I might, if I thought 
proper, move, that the House should sit 
to-morrow. But as the noble lord has 
avowed the Treaty, I am rather disposed 
to put the question—That the supplies be 
withheld, which by our former votes we 
expressed our resolution to confide to the 
Crown. I wish farther to ask the noble 
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_ Jord, whether the Treaty has not been rati- 
fied by England, if it has not been ratified 
by all the other allied Powers? Because 
the duke of Wellington, if the Treaty has 
not been ratified by England, must have 
acted on his own authority. We ought to 
know the instructions which have been 
given to the duke of Wellington—or whe- 
ther he has acted without any instructions 
atall. ‘The noble lord has acknowledged, 
that the Treaty which we have seen is 
substantially correct, and he has also 
owned that it contains inaccuracies. What 
sort of inaccuracies are they? Are they 
inaccuracies of language? {“ Substantial 
inaccuracies,” said lord Castlereagh, across 
the table.] No; it seems they were inac- 
curacies of another kind. Will the noble 
lord give us the Treaty, or tell us whether 
it has been ratified by Great Britain? Will 
he put me and the House in a condition 
of knowing how much we are to except 
from, or add to, this Treaty, which we 
have seen in an article from Vienna in one 
of the papers? I conceive, Sir, that my 
conduct has not appeared to you as dis- 
orderly, from your not interrupting me. 
I conceive that I have a right to move, 
that the House should not adjourn even till 
Monday next, till the House should come 
to a knowledge of this document. 

Lord Castlereagh.—The hon. gentleman 
may bring forward his motion as early as 
he thinks it his duty to do so. I have no 
right to complain of him for this; but 
what I complain of, is his attempt to enter 
into that sort of unsupported observation 
which cannot be said to bea fair examina- 
tion of the subject, and which can lead to 
no practical good. The hon. gentleman 
has asked me, whether the Treaty has been 
ratified on the part of Great Britain? I 
have no hesitation in returning for answer 
to the hon. gentleman, that his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, with an explana- 
tion of one of the articles, did intend to 
ratify this Treaty with the Allied Powers. 

Mr. Whitbread.—I wish, Sir, to put this 
question in a shape that the House may 
take it into consideration without delay ; 
because, by adopting a different line of 
conduct, we may find, when we wish to 
express our disapprobation, that it is too 
late, when we are already involved in an 
unfortunate and calamitous war. Does 
the noble lord intend to involve the coun- 
try in a war first, and then ask the House 
to strengthen the hands of Government ? 
Our situation will be very different between 
one alternative and the other. 1am sure 
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the House will not consent to vote any 
supplies on the principle of this Treaty ; 
but I am not sure, when we are ounce 
engaged in war, even under this foolish 
Treaty, that we shall not be disposed to 
grant them. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton asked, whether 
any discussion now could be productive 
of greater harm than what had been done 
by the appearance of such documents as 
the public had lately seen? What would 
be the use of the information promised by 
the noble lord, when the country was 
already involved in war? No discussion 
could be so injurious to the noble lord as 
the belief entertained by the public, that 
his conduct was such as it appeared to 
have been from these documents, which 
had created a disagreeable impression 
against him throughout the whole country. 

Mr. Ponsonby.—1 am not sure, from 
what fell from the noble lord, whether this 
subject is soon to be brought forward in 
such a shape as will afford us an opportu- 
nity of discussing it; for if 1 am silent 
upon the present occasion, it is from the 
circumstance of the subject not yet being 
before us in such a shape that we can take 
parliamentary notice of it. Is it the in- 
tention of the noble lord to bring the 
Treaty soon before us in a shape that we 
can take parliamentary notice of it? If 
such is not his intention, 1 must proceed 
to some other course. 1 do not choose to 
trust myself at this moment with the ex 
pression of the sentiments which arose in 
my mind when I read this instrument. I 
certainly did not think it was genuine. 
But if the noble lord will not bring the 
business before us in a shape that will 
enable us to discuss it in a parliamentary 
way, we must proceed to its discussion 
out of the parliamentary way. ‘There is 
not a man in the House who bas read that 
paper, who will not say that the House of 
Commons will abandon its duiy, if it does 
not take the earliest opportunity of offer- 
ing its advice to the Crown on this subject. 

Lord Castlereagh.—It is not out of the 
course of parliamentary usage, to bring 
forward a motion for the discussion of this 
Treaty, in the shape in which the right 
hon. gentleman finds it; and Parliament 
may, if it thinks proper, give its advice to 
the Crown, on the supposition of the 
Crown being on the point of entering into 
any engagement which it may consider 
injurious to the interests of the country. 
What I mean to say is this, that it would 
be improper in me to bring the document 
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before Parliament in the unratified shape 
in which it is, and when it is not binding 
on those Powers who are the parties to it. 
This would be taking the sense of Parlia- 
ment on a step which could not come 
properly before it, in relief of our own 
responsibility. His Majesty’s ministers, 
however, take a more correct and consti- 
tutional line. We have obtained the sanc- 
tion of Parliament for the adoption of pre- 
cautionary measures, but no sanction for any 
other measures: and for these we rest on 
ourown responsibility. But it will be allow- 
ed that it is always competent to the minis- 
ters of the Crown to advise war if they think 
proper, subject to their own responsibility. 
His Majesty’s ministers would be acting 
in a most unconstitutional, and not only in 
an unconstitutional, but a pusillanimous 
manner, if they endeavoured to extort from 
Parliament in an imperfect state of infor- 
mation, a sanction for those measures 
which they might ultimately adopt. But 
if any honourable member conceives that 
advice ought to be given to the Crown, 
not to act in a manner which he conceives 
is likely to compromise the country, and 
Jead to measures injurious to our own in- 
terest and the general interest of Europe, 
it is certainly competent to such hon. gen- 
tleman to raise the question in the House, 
and to bring it under discussion. But it 
is not competent to his Majesty’s ministers 
to take the initiative of bringing it before 
Parliament, and of taking the sense of 
Parliament on imperfect information. 

Mr. Whithread.—The noble lord has 
used a new word, which he seems to have 
borrowed from Congress; for I do not 
recollect to have ever heard the word 
* initiative’ made use of in this House 
before. If he will not take the initiative, 
as he is pleased to call it, in this measure ; 
in the choice of difficulties to which we 
are reduced from that circumstance, 
knowing, as we do, the deep plunge made 
by his Majesty’s Government towards war, 
without the question being regularly 
before it, the House must pause before it 
grants any further supply for what are 
called defensive preparations, when it 
knows that the Government will convert 
those measures of defence into measures 
of offence—and into a war which will be 
prosecuted not only in the most disgrace- 
ful, but the most hopeless manner. My 
duty calls on me to propose an adjourn- 
ment of the House, till the noble lord is 
able to come before us with the terms of 
this Treaty; and I hope Parliament will 


not be guilty of such indiscretion, as to 
suffer the noble lord to proceed until he 
has plunged the country into a situation 
without remedy—when he will come 
before us with the whole weight of his 
responsibility, and which responsibility, I 
hope, the House will make him feel is not 
a mere parliamentary term, but a word of 
real weight ; and that after talking of it, 
and vapouring about it for years, the time 
is now come when we shall turn the name 
into the thing, and make him feel what it 
really is. Under these circumstances, 
my proper course is, in a constitutional 
and parliamentary manner, to prevent the 
supplies from being granted, till I know 
the situation in which the country is. 
Lord Castlereagh.—The hon. gentleman 
will never find me disposed to shrink from 
any responsibility which I have incurred. 
With respect to the course of the hon. 
member, I must say that it certainly does 
not consist in arming the executive go- 
vernment with those powers which are 
necessary for it in the present arduous 
situation of affairs. If the hon. gentleman 
is not disposed to concur in those measures 
which his Majesty’s Government have 
thought advisable in the present situation 
of the country, it is not on the subject of 
supply that he ought to raise the question— 
he ought to raise it on its own merits. If 
the hon. gentleman is determined to per- 
sist in this course, it is a proof that he 
shrinks from the merits of the question. 
[Hear! Hear! from the Opposition.} I 
repeat it again—it is a proof of his shrink- 
ing from the merits of the question—while 
I, on the contrary, have this night afforded 
him every facility for bringing the ques- 
tion forward in a regular manner. Every 
person must be convinced that the Treaty 
cannot be laid before the House in its pre- 
sent state by his Majesty’s ministers, with- 
out their acting in a manner inconsistent 
with the duty which they owe to their 
country; and I consider, therefore, the 
measure which the hon. gentleman has 
chosen to pursue, with the view of ob- 
structing his Majosty’s Government, as 
only granting with a bad grace what must 
at last be granted, and rendering that 
strength which the House have committed 
to the Crown inadequate to its object. If 
the hon. gentleman is sincere in the inten- 
tion which he has announced of impeach- 
ing me; and if he wishes at the same time 
to strengthen the Executive, let him bring 
the question forward on its own merits; 
but let him not make this a pretext for 
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weakening the arms of the Executive Go- 
vernment in the arduous crisis in which 
the country is at present placed. 

Mr. Whitbread added, that when the sup- 
plies were granted, both the noble lord 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said, that there was an alternative of peace 
or war; but it was now found that there 
wes no alternative ; and if any farther sup- 
port were given, it must be for offensive 
operations of the most desperate nature. 
The ministers who could be parties to such 
a treaty as this, he would no longer con- 
sent to entrust with the supplies of the 
country. He denied that the noble lord 
had given him any facilities; but the 
House must go to the discussion of the 
question, trusting to be informed by the 
noble lord what difference there was be- 
tween the real and the unauthenticated 
copy of the Treaty. It was not to the 
noble lord that he should go for advice 
how to conduct himself in Parliament, at 
the time when he should wish the House 
of Commons to pass on the noble lord that 
sentence which his conduct had justified. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that he had no 
wish to protract this conversation; but 
with respect to that species of taunt which 
had been so often thrown out against him- 
self and the rest of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, he should only say, that whenever 
there was not a notice of censure against 
him entered on the books of that House, 
he should feel perfectly satisfied that, in 
the hon. member’s mind, there was no 
chance of making such a motion with the 
least possibility of success. He would put 
it to the House whether they ought to 
listen to such opinions as had been that 
night stated. 

Sir John Newport.—I had a right when I 
dissented from my hon. friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) on a late occasion, to consider that 
there was still an alternative left—that war 
‘was not then determined on ;—but I now 
find out that I am duped by the noble 
lord, and that to the noble lord I ought 
not to have given credence ; for the ques- 
tion which he told me was pending, was 
actually determined. The noble lord tells 
us now, that the Treaty, with some sub- 
stantial inaccuracies, is correct. He now 


says, that we ought not to refuse the sup- 
plies which were given for an alternative, 
but which alternative did not exist. I can- 
not very well conceive what the noble 
lord means by using the words “ not 
shrinking from responsibility,” because 
he is certainly shrinking from responsi- 
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bility if he does not give in this document. 
When will the noble lord give it to us? 
When it will be too late for us to save the 
country from destruction—from a renewal 
of a war which has sunk our finances to 
the state in which they now are—which 
has ground to the dust every class of the 
community. Then the noble lord will 
give it when it is too Jate. As to the 
boasted responsibility of the noble lord at 
such a period, it would be nothing worth. 
What compensation would it be then to 
the country, even if we were to follow the 
noble lord to the block? Before war is 
determined on, the House ought to have 
an opportunity of interposing their advice. 
The course of my hon. friend is perfectly 
regular and constitutional. When Parlia- 
ment has not sufficient documents to en- 
able it to form a judgment, it is the only 
legal mode of preventing an abuse of 
power. When one sees ministers treating 
in a double sense, with the public—when 
we see ourselves on the point of a renewal 
of the calamities which were brought on us 
by the war of 1793, and involved again by 
the very same acts which were then prac- 
tised; a war which has reduced every 
man’s income to a third of its value, and 
then are told of the responsibility of mi- 
nisters, it is impossible to preserve our 
tempers. Sir, 1 scorn such a responsi- 
bility. My hon. friend, whom the noble 
lord has thought fit to advise, has sat in 
this House infinitely longer than the noble 
lord himself ; aud he has done the duty of 
the country, unpaid, unsalaried, und un- 
stipended, and the love and gratitude of 
his country will follow him wherever he 
oes. 
‘ Lord Castlereagh said, he should not have 
troubled the House any further, if parti- 
cular pains had not been taken to misre- 
present what he had said. The noble lord 
repeated what he had said, as to the course 
that was open to the hon. gentleman, of 
giving advice to the Crown; and added, 
that he would peremptorily deny that any 
thing like delusion had been practised by 
his Majesty’s ministers on a former occa- 
sion. They gave no opinion to the House 
on the degree of probability as to war or 
peace; but they had said, that the case 
was of such a nature as rendered it neces- 
sary for them to come to Parliament on 
their own responsibility. He would also 
deny that even now there was no alterna- 
tive. The principle on which ministers 
placed the alternative was, that they would 
be mainly influenced by what they found 
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to be the sentiments of the Powers with 
whom we were in alliance. We ought 
not to consider that an instrument under 
one set of circumstances, necessarily in- 
volved the same conclusions under another. 
At the proper time he would readily state 
all that would be necessary for his justifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Whitbread.—I wish to say one word 
more. A single ray of light has broken 
in upon us from the speech of the noble 
lord. The noble lord says, that when he 
sees no notice on the book, he shall al- 
ways conclude that I have no grounds for 
censure. I may have sufficient grounds 
for censure; but I have also had sufficient 
experience not to adopt such a measure, 
knowing as I do the extent of the influence 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Methuen was proud to declare, 
without any particular partiality for Mi- 
nisters, that this was a time when every 
man ought to join heart and hand in their 
support. He firmly believed that the noble 
lord enjoyed the entire confidence of the 
country; and he also believed that that 
confidence would not in any degree be 
shaken by the conduct of the gentlemen 
opposite. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he could not 
follow the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
in bestowing his approbation alike under 
any circumstances without any exception, 
and without any guard. Here he begged 
to be understood as differing from him. 
He agreed in the position, that all hearts 
and hands should be united on an occasion 
like,the present; but then our hearts and 
hands ought to be guided by reason and 
conscience. The noble lord himself had 
advanced what was little less than treason 
to the constitution, when he talked of the 
responsibility of ministers. The House of 
Commons were a great council to give ad- 
vice, and they were not to be precluded 
from the exercise of that right under any 
idea of the ministers responsibility. But 
the noble lord’s mode of arguing had a 
tendency to destroy all free and deliberate 
discussion. What would be the conse- 
quence? How could any member bring 
forward a motion on the subject? The 
noble lord would move an Address to lay 
a copy of the Convention before the House. 
Now what was the Convention? Accord- 
ing to the noble lord, the one we had seen 
contained substantial inaccuracies. ‘This 
document appeared so doubtful in its 
meaning as to require an explanation on 
the part of the Crown of Great Britain, to 
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take away its dangerous qualities. Now 
what was it that the noble lord proposed ? 
He proposed nothing less than to take 
away all equality of discussion—to subject 
his opponents to bring forward a motion 
on grounds which might not be correct; 
and to give himself an opportunity of 
taking us by surprise, and obtaining the 
House’s approbation of that Convention, 
on a statement made by him in the course 
of debate ; which approbation might after- 
wards influence their future judgment. 
He begged to ask the noble lord, if the 
matter was to be fairly discussed, whether 
it would not be much more desirable that 
the House should have an opportunity of 
discussing the Treaty in a correct state. 
The noble Jord might lay it informally 
upon the table, as he had done the papers 
relating to Genoa and Sweden, The Treaty 
of Chaumont had also been laid in sub- 
stance before the House, although it had 
not been ratified, and the same course 
might now be pursued. ‘This was the fair 
and only way of meeting the question, 
unless the noble lord meant to obtain the 
approbation of the House by stratagem. 
If, as the noble lord had said, the genuine 
Treaty had been so misrepresented, was 
it not the more necessary that a correct 
statement of its contents should be fur- 
nished? He therefore put it sincerely and 
respectfully to the noble lord, whether, 
even for his own sake, it would not be ad- 
visable to produce an accurate statement 
of the substance of the Treaty ? 

Mr. Methuen denied that he had given 
any abstract applause to the conduct of 
lord Castlereagh—in this instance it re- 
ceived his full approbation, He thought 
he might fairly accuse the other side of 
the House with giving abstract and syste- 
matic opposition to every measure of 
Government, onder whatever circum- 
stances it might be adopted. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that for the 
reasons he had before stated, he should 
decline laying the substance of the Treaty 
before the House, unless a distinct motion 
were made upon the subject; and then 
he could state his opinion, and adopt 
such conduct as he might deem expe- 
dient. 

Lord Milton begged to know on what 
day the Treaty in question had been re- 
ceived by Government. 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that he 
should be prepared to give every infor- 
mation on a future day. 

Mr. Bennet inquired whether that part 
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of the published copy were contained in 
the authentic document, in which the 
Allies were made to declare that they 
would “ bring to justice all such persons 
as shall have joined, or may hereafter 
join, the party of Napoleon?” He wished 
to know whether that provision had been 
ratified by the British Government ? 

Lord Castlereagh had no objection to 
state, that that part was decidedly in- 
correct—substantially inaccurate. 

Lord Milion asked, whether this Treaty 
was in the hands of ministers before the 
7th of April, the day on which the noble 
lord had obtained the Address ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied in the affirma- 
tive, and added, that he was prepared to 
contend that there was nothing at all 
inconsistent between the terms of the 
Address and of the Treaty. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know if the noble 
lord had any objection to the substance of 
the Treaty being given? 

Lord Castlereagh had no objection to a 
motion being made to that effect by any 
hon. member who might think such a 
measure desirable. 

Mr. Whitbread wished the noble lord 
to state if, in saying he had no objection 
to such a motion, he desired it should 
be understood that he would grant the 
papers if such a motion were made. If 
he now moved for the substance of the 
Treaty, would the noble lord grant it ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, 10, not now, as it 
was totally out of the common course of 
proceeding to give treaties before the rati- 
fications were exchanged. He could not 
consent to such a motion on the instant. 
This refusal for the present was due to his 
colleagues; and while he felt he owed 
much to them, he could not but feel he 
owed still more to the representatives of 
the Allied Sovereigns now in this country. 

Mr. Whitbread regretted that the noble 
lord had not saved the time of the House 
by earlier making such a statement, 
Was he now to understand, that if a 
motion were made on Monday for the 
substance of the Treaty, it would meet 
with the compliance of the noble lord? 
If so, he would of course move for it, and 
then the subject would be fairly and 
clearly before the House. 

Lord Castlereagh, said that he would 
enter into uo compact. He was surprised 


that the hon. member should so long have 
remained in the dark; for the whole course 
of his (lord Castlereagh’s) reasoning was 
intended to show, that at the proper time 1 
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he should not think it inconsistent with 
his duty to lay the substance of the Treaty 
upon the table. All he would say at 
present was, that he should be prepared - 
on Monday to give the hon. gentleman a 
distinct answer. 

Mr. Whitbread said, there was a great 
difference between the present language 
of the noble lord and that which he had 
before held. He would move for the 
papers on Monday, to ascertain if the 
noble lord would give them or not. He 
wished the question to be answered be- 
fore the House went into the committee 
of supply, but he did not wish to plunge 
unnecessarily into a discussion that might 
be injurious to the country. 

Mr. Ponsonby remarked, that in former 
instances the substance of a treaty had 
been communicated to enable the House 
to decide on the policy on which it was 
founded, before a communication could 
formally be made. Would the nable 
lord do so on the present occasion? The 
noble lord, if he had no objection to en« 
gage to give them the substance of it on 
Monday, could enable them to enter upon 
the discussion of some of the topics con- 
nected with it; but he protested against 
being called upon to give an opinion on a 
treaty before it was accurately known to 
them. This the noble lord bimself must 
feel would be most improper, for nothing 
could be so absurd as to demand an opi- 
nion of the House on that which had not 
been laid before them. 

Lord Castlereagh was sure no one was 
more disposed than himself to hail the 
pacific tone which had suddenly broke in 
upon the House. He was glad to find the 
wishes of gentlemen opposite were what 
they now proved to be. It was often 
practicable to communicate to the House 
the substance of a document, before the 
document itself could be produced in an 
official form. In reply to the inquiry of 
the right hon. gentleman, as to whether 
he would be bound to give the substance 
of the Treaty on Monday, he could only 
refer him to the answer he had given to 
the question of the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Whitbread), that on that cay he could 
give a distinct answer on this point. He 
agreed with the right hon. gentleman, that 
it would be wrong to call for the sense of 
the House on a treaty before that treaty 
could be produced. He had no intention 
of calling upon the House to pronounce 
an opinion, or had he supposed the hon. 
gentleman could do that when he sug- 
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gested to him that he could bring a 
motion on the subject. He had not ex- 
pected him to call for an opinion on the 
Treaty; but he had thought that he knew 
enough of it to found a proposition on it, 
which should go to advise the Crown to 
pursue a line of policy different from that 
in which that Treaty originated, if he 
thought it his duty to give the Sovereign 
such advice. On Monday he would an- 
swer the question of the hon. gentleman 
without discussion, and in the mean time 
he trusted it would not be considered un- 
becoming conduct on his part, if he seized 
the opportunity the intervening time af- 
forded, to possess himself of the senti- 
ments of the representatives of the Allies 
of the country. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that as the 
noble lord had been the God of the Storm, 
now he was metamorphosed into the 
Genius of the Calm. From what the noble 
lord had at first said, no man could have 
anticipated what had recently fallen from 
his lips. Now he was perfectly ready to 
grant every thing that was required—[No, 
no! from lord Castlereagh]. Yes, he 
would grant all that was wanted—the 
substance of the Treaty—[No, no!]. 
Well, then, the fact would be known on 
Monday, and he had no disposition to 
raise a new storm by further contention. 

Lord Castlereagh.—-I cannot see that there 
is any matter of difference between us 
now. The hon. member does not, how- 
ever, quite approve of my conduct; dnd I 
am not sorry for it, because there is no- 
thing that I am so much afraid of as his 
praise. 

Mr. Whitbread.—The fear expressed by 
the noble lord is quite as unfounded as 
my praise would have been if I had ever 
bestowed it; for the fact is, that he never 
received a scintilla of applause from me 
ee the whole course of his political 

ife. 

The question on the adjournment to 
Monday was then put and carried. 


Property-Tax Bitt.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presented a Bill to re- 
vive and continue the duties and contri- 
butions on the profits arising from pro- 
perty, professions, trades and offices, which 
expired on the 5th of April 1815. On 
the motion, that it be read a first time, 

Mr. J. P. Grant, stated, that he had 
intended to oppose the Bill in every stage, 
and to have taken the sense of the House 
upon it; but in consequence of what had 
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passed that night, he should abstain from 
so doing until the second reading. 

Mr. Grenfell was favourable to the re- 
newal of the Property-tax for another 
year, but he thought certain modifications 
were necessary. It did not appear to him 
to be just that a person of small income 
—say from 200/. to 500/. a year, should 
pay as much to this tax, or at least be 
taxed on the same scale as those whose 
annual incomes .mounted to as many 
thousands. In the next place, it was not 
right that incomes arising from trades and 
professions should be taxed as high as 
those which were derived from freehold 
and other property. He thought also 
that the requisitorial powers of the com- 
missioners ought to be limited. If such 
modifications were made, he should feel it 
his duty to the public to support the Bill 
in the present emergency. 

Mr. Ellis thought the Bill ought not to 
pass in its present state. He doubted if 
any modifications would make it what an 
hon, alderman conceived it might be 
made—a comfortable measure; but he 
was convinced such modifications might 
be introduced as would have the effect of 
causing it to be cheerfully borne by the 
people in the present circumstances of 
the country. A proposition which should 
have this effect, would, he thought, come 
with peculiar good grace from the hon. 
alderman (Atkins), and should not fail to 
have his support. 

Mr. Gordon cautioned those hon. gen- 
tlemen who had last spoken, against giving 
the Bill their support in the present in- 
stance, on the supposition that the modi- 
fications which they recommended would 
be subsequently adopted, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had declared 
himself against such an alteration of the 
measure. There was a determination to 
overpower all that might be said against 
it by that irresistible argument a majority, 
or the amendment of the hon. member 
for Hertford, would have been carried on 
a former evening, asking, as it did, only 
time sufficient to ascertain whether or not 
the measure was necessary. He thought 
the public were duped by ministers, seeing 
that they bad the Treaty of Vienna in 
their possession, when they told the House 
that an alternative still existed between 
peace and war. He should oppose the 
Bill in every stage, and he hoped the 
House would now divide upon the first 
reading. 

Sir John Newport hoped the House 
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would be divided on every stege of the 
Bill. He besought those who had re- 
cently presented such numerous petitions 
from their constituents against the Pro- 
perty-tax, to come forward and say whe- 
ther or not they had changed the opinions 
which they then avowed. He, for one, 
had not changed his mind on the subject, 
and should therefore give the Bill all the 
opposition in his power. 

Mr. Benson noticed the call made by 
the right hon. baronet, for those who had 
changed their minds to come forward, and 
said he had been much pleased with the 
conduct of the hon. member for Liver- 
pool, who had stated the inhabitants of 
that great town to have changed their 
sentiments on it. He believed nine-tenths 
of the country had changed in the same 
way in its favour. 

Mr. Wynn thought the tax, whether we 
went to war or remained at peace, was 
necessary, and he did not see that the 
public service could be provided for in 
any other way. He knew of no substitute 
for it, which would not be more oppres- 
sive. The assessed taxes proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
less productive, would, he thought, be 
found more vexatious to the people. 

Mr. Baring was of opinion that the last 
speaker but one would find himself mis- 
taken if he could canvass the whole 
country, with respect to the sentiments of 
the people on the Property-tax, which 
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tax. Nothing was more erroneous than 
to imagine, that if it were imposed for one 
year, it could afterwards be immediately 
taken off. It was supposed by some that 
it would give the means of acting with 
vigour, and that thercby its duration would 
be short. Good God !—how, after the ex- 
perience of twenty years, could an ex- 
cellent understanding be led to believe, 
that the duration of a renewed income-tax 
and a renewed war would be short? Easy 
as it was to plunge into war, experience 
showed how difficult it was to come out 
of it. Let the House look at the last war 
with America, which it was prophesied by 
some would be a short one. We had no 
choice there: though he always consi+ 
dered our Orders in Council as leading to 
it, yet, in the immediate steps to war, he 
always thought America the aggressor, 
She should certainly have stopped when 
she heard of our repeal of those Orders, 
But that war was much longer than most 
people expected, and different in its results. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins was against the 
revival of the Property-tax, unless some 
modifications were introduced. He wished 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
refer the subject to a committee. He did 
not wish to make the tax less productive, 
but he wished it to be so altered that it 
should be felt less by persons of limited 
and moderate incomes. The gentlemen 
in the landed interest, who had lately re- 
ceived a favour of the House, would, he 


bound to give the Bill his support. With- | was, that it was now to be saddled on the 
out it there was no chance of getting rid country for ever. He referred to the 
of it soon, and of returning to a state of commencement of the old American war, 
peace and comfort. As it was to be | which it was said would be ended in a 


was still considered a most obnoxious im- | hoped, step forward on this occasion, and 

post, on account of the annual disclosure | offer to bear a portion of the burthen, 
; of private affairs which it involved. Not- | which would otherwise fall on the middling 
‘ withstanding this, he felt it to be his duty | and lower classes of society. 
: to vote for it. If he saw any thing inthe | Mr. W. Smith thought the proposition 
Z conduct of ministers that gave him alarm, of the hon. alderman so reasonable that it 
5 he might not do this; but conceiving as ought to be acceded to; and this not being 
he did that vigorous exertions on the part adopted, he should vote against the Bill. 
Fl of this country, and on that of the Allies, | If it were only to be revived for one year, 
3 gave us the best chance of being able to | he should not care much about the pro- 
4 do without the tax altogether, he felt posed modifications, but the probability 


enacted but for one year, he thought it 
would be better that the old machinery 
should be revived, than that new expe- 
dients should be devised; as reviving it 
in its former state for one year would 
best satisfy the public it was not intended 
to be a permanent measure. 

Mr. Ponsonby lamented his difference of 
opinion from his hon. friend, who spoke 
last. He retained his objections to the 

( VOL, XXX. ) 


week or a fortnight, to prove the folly of 
supposing that the war now about to be 
commenced would be ended in a year, 
especially when the means which France 
possessed were so important, if a calcula- 
tion were made only of the number of 
prisoners returned. 

‘She House divided: Yeas, 79: Noes, 
17: Majority, 62.—The Bill was thea 
read a first time. 
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List of the Minority. 
Atkins, alderman Piggott, sir A. 
Grant, J. P. Prittie, hon. F. 


Howorth, H. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Halsey, John Romilly, sir S. 
Montgomery, sir H. Smith, Wm. 
Martin, H. Western, Charles 
Moore, P. Wilkins, W. 
Nugent, lord TELLERS. 
Newport, sir J. H. G. Bennet 


Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. R. Gordon, 


On re-entering the gallery, 

Sir John Newport was on his legs, point- 
ing out to the gentlemen opposite the 
propriety of acceding to a motion, for the 
production of documents on the subject of 
the Property-tax, which, we understood, 
from what fell from him, he had made 
during our exclusion, and, in opposition 
to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had moved the previous question. The 
right hon. baronet, argued strongly against 
the House being called on to give an 
opinion as to the renewal of the Tax, in 
its old form, until proper information had 
been afforded, with reference to the pro- 
duce derived from it, during a series of 
years, from the different classes of society 
who were subject to its operation. If in- 
formation on such a necessary point were 
withheld—if gentlemen agreed to vote 
without proper data being submitted to 
them, on which they might form their 
opinions—then, he contended, they be- 
came rather the agents of the ministry, 
than the honest guardians of the rights of 
their constituents, 

Alderman Atkins argued, that tie infor- 
mation which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had already laid before the 
House, was as copious as the right hon. 
baronet could fairly demand. 

Mr. Huskisson coincided in the senti- 
ments of the Jast speaker. The informa- 
tion already placed on their table was, he 
conceived, all that could at the present 
moment, be expected. At the same time, 
he did not profess to know, on what docu- 
ments, or in what manner, the right hon. 
baronet wished or intended to form his 
opinion. The worthy alderman had al- 
ready said, and said very justly, that the 
accounts were produced up to a period, 
beyond which it was impossible they 
could at present be brought. The right 
hon. baronet had already information, 
lying on the table of the House, on which 
he might form his judgment. He cem- 
plained, indeed, that it was too general— 
it did not enter sufficiently into detail ; 
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but he (Mr. Huskisson) thought it was 
sufficient for every necessary purpose, 
and, therefore, it appeared to him that 
no further information need be called for. 

Sir John Newport said, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had told them, 
he would move the second reading of the 
Property-tax Bill on Monday, on which 
day it should be remembered, the latest 
information which he had called for, 
could be laid on the table. Now, how 
the nght hon, gentleman could suppose 
that any hon. member could come pre- 
pared to debate the question on Monday, 
when documents, connected with it, were 
only placed in their hands on that day, 
really surprised him. He had no objec- 
tion to leaving the word ‘ districts’ out of 
his motion ; but he conceived it was right 
the produce of the Tax from the various 
‘ classes’ on whom it operated should be 
clearly understood. The House, by 
looking at such a document as that which 
he called for, would see whether the pro- 
duce of the Tax had increased or dimi- 
nished, during a series of years, in any 
of those classes that were subject to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, his 
statement merely went to this—that all 
the information called for by the right 
hon. baronet, except that relative to the 
last year, would be, if possible, laid on 
the table by Monday next. Much use- 
ful information would be derived from 
those documents. 

Sir John Newport said, he had, over and 
over again, stated, that he was not wedded 
to any particular mode in which the ne- 
cessary information might be laid before 
them, so that the information was pro- 
duced. All he wished for was, that the 
right hon. gentleman would give him, in 
substance, the produce of the Property- 
tax, with reference to certain distinct 
classes, up to the latest possible period. 
That which the right hon. gentleman ap- 
peared to think of no moment, he (sir J. 
Newport) conceived to be of the utmost 
consequence. He must, therefore, persist 
in calling for those documents, which he 
conceived to be necessary to justify the 
vote he should give on the renewal of the 
Property -tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
it would be very difficult to produce the 
accounts exactly in the shape called for 
by the right hon. baronet. 

Mr. Gordon was unwilling to suppose, 
that his Majesty’s ministers would press 
forward, with unnecessary haste, any 
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measure which was decidedly unpopular, 
At the same time it appeared rather 
awkward, that ministers would only agree 
to lay the necessary information on the 
subject of the Property-tax before the 
House, in the course of a few days, and 
yet they would not consent to delay the 
farther progress of the Bill at present 
pending. Now, he wished to remind 
them, that many gentlemen were desirous 
of a modification of the Tax, and he hoped 
that ministers would not pertinaciously 
refuse to impart that information, which it 
was necessary gentlemen should possess, 
before they could propose a proper modi- 
fication of the measure. He was astonish- 


ed how the Government, almost under 


any circumstances, could propose this 
Tax to the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
he had no objection to produce such docu- 
ments, as, without greatly interfering with 
the progress of the measure, would afford 
gentlemen a basis for modifying it. For 
his own part, he wished they would point 
out a beneficial modification of the Tax. 

Sir J. Newport said, if the right hon. 
gentleman really wished the Tax to be 
modified, he ought himself to propose 
some plan of modification, and not leave it 
to others; he ought to point out specifi- 
cally what his wishes were. He (sir John) 
called for accounts, which he conceived 
vitally necessary to a just consideration of 
the question; and he hoped even those 
geatlemen who differed: from him in opi- 
nion, would see the impropriety of at- 
tempting to bear down a member of that 
House who called for what he considered 
constitutional information. 

Mr. Huskisson objected to the language 
which had been used in the course of the 
discussion, He denied that Government 
had any intention of pressing forward, un- 
necessarily, the measure which gave rise 
to this debate: and he equally denied, 
that any intention existed of bearing down 
a member of that House, when he was dis- 
charging his duty. He could assure the 
gentlemen opposite, that the bringing for- 
ward this measure was as painful to his 
right hon. friend, as it would be to them 
to give it their support—if, indeed, it were 
possible for them to support it. But he 


would never be deterred from doing his 
duty, with reference to this Tax, bearing 
hard, as it certainly must, on his col- 
leagues, because gentlemen were pleased 
to assert, that it was unpopular. 


Mr. Martin said, the language which 
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had been used was perfectly correct. He 
felt himself justified in saying, that the 
question was pressed through the House 
in an indecent manner. It was, he might 
assert, hurried forward in defiance of the 
sentiments of the people. Could the House 
forget the number of petitions that were 
presented against the renewal of the Pro- 
perty-tax? Could they avoid thinking of 
the immense numbers that would have 
been presented, if he had not abandoned 
the Tax? What was there, under these 
circumstances, in the conduct or the lan- 
guage of his right hon. friend whe made 
the motion, that deserved censure? His 
right hon. friend said, ‘* You propose to 
renew this Property-tax—it will, in its 
present state, bear hard on particular 
classes of society—many members wish it 
to be modified—therefore, that we may 
proceed fairly and truly in this system of 
modification, give us an account of the 
produce of the Property-tax, at different 
periods, with reference to the various 
classes whom it affects.” Now, the right 
hon. gentleman was very liberal in his 
concession. According to him, this ac- 
count would certainly be produced— 
when it was too late! He would give it, 
when there was no opportunity of debat- 
ing on it—when no resolution, for any 
efficient purpose, could be founded on it. 
Was it not reasonable, then, that the pre- 
cipitancy with which the measure was 
urged forward, should be reprehended ? 
Was it not just that some remonstrance 
should be made on the part of those, who, 
it appeared, were not to be heard until the 
Bill has passed into alaw? This was the 
true state of the case; and he denied that 
those who had placed it in its most strik- 
ing light, had made use of language 
they were not warranted to hold. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he did not complain 
of the language which had been used ; but 
he did complain of the insinuation, that 
ministers, in proceeding as they had done, 
with the renewal of the Property-tax, 
acted from unworthy motives. It was 
broa” , insinuated, that the measure was 
pressed forward, because ministers dreaded 
the effects which might arise from the 
unpopularity of the Tox, if the considera- 
tion of it were protracted. He denied the 
truth of this insinuation. Ministers, in 
doing what they had done, looked merely 
to the execution of their duty. 

Sir J. Newport utterly disclaimed having 
ever imputed any improper motives to 
MINisterse« 
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— Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, that although 
the right hon. baronet had disclaimed, on 
his part, the having imputed any improper 
Motives to his Majesty’s ministers, yet the 
hon. gentleman near him (Mr. Gerdon) 
surely could not deny, that he had accused 
ministers, in an indirect way, of having 
acted with gross indecency in pressing 
the measure. If, however, this censure 
arose from the refusal of his right hon. 
friend to agree to the motion for farther 
information, his right hon. friend, and 
those who agreed with him in opinion, 
had this consolation, and it would enable 
them to support the obloquy cast upon 
them with philosophy, that, on a very 
recent occasion—the discussion of the Corn 
Bill—when delay was requested and was 
opposed, both by the hon. gentleman and 
the right hon. baronet, each of them de- 
clared, that he was willing to bear any 
imputation to which his conduct might 
give rise. 

Mr. Gordon said, he certainly did con- 
ceive, when information was refused which 
appeared necessary before members de- 
cided on the vote they ovght to give, and 
the measure connected with that informa- 
tion was still pressed forward, that it 
Yooked like a determination to hurry the 
measure through the House, lest the 
popular voice might arrest it in its pro- 
gress. With respect to the case alluded 
to by the right hon. gentleman, it should 
be observed, that every information had 
been given on that subject; but here the 
complaint was, that necessary information 
was denied. This made the great differ- 
ence between the two cases. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
agreed to withdraw his amendment, pro- 
vided sir John Newport would allow a cer- 
tain modification of his original motion, 
The following motion was then put and car- 


ried, “ That there be laid before this House, | 


an account or estimate of the gross and net 
assessment of the Property-tax, for five 
years, ending the 5th of April 1814, dis- 
tinguishing the several classes.” 

Sir John Newport said, that as he could 
not allow a bill which imposed 14 millions 
of taxes on the country in a manner gene- 
rally odious, without a full attendance, at 
least in one stage, he should give notice 
that he would on Monday move the call 
of the House for Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 24. 


Arrea Cavsts.] Lord Redesdale, in 
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pursuance of his notice, moved, that it 
should be a standing order of their lord- 
ships, that appeals trom the three several 
parts of the United Kingdom should be 
taken in regular succession—first one 
from Scotland, then one from Ireland, and 
lastly one from England.—Ordered to be 
taken into consideration that day se’n- 
night. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, in order to 
enable their lordships to form a better 
judgment of the proposed change of ar- 
rangement on this subject, moved fora 
statement of all the appeals that had 
been brought before them, distinguishing 
the Scotch, the Irish, and the English. 

The Lord Chancellor suggested limiting 
the retrospective effect of the motion to 
two years, 

‘The Earl of Lauderdale agreed to limit 
it to three years, and for that period the 
motion was agreed to. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE ALLIFS SIGNED 
AT ViennaA.] Earl Stanhope wished to ask 
the noble lord opposite, two questions, 
He had scarcely ever felt more concern 
than since their lordships last meeting, 
having read in the public prints a paper 
purporting to be a Treaty signed by the 


four great Allied Powers at Vienna on 
| the 25th of March. ‘The first question he 
| would ask the noble lord was, whether 
/ he would object to produce this Treaty ? 
If so, he thought their lordships should 
insist on its production. There was a 
| clause in the Treaty which he had heard 
| was not correctly published. fle believed 
| it was not; for if such a clause was really 
‘in the Treaty, it was not a treaty for 
making war, but for introducing a system 
| of universal massacre. He meant the 
| clause by which the Allied Powers bound 
| themselves to bring to justice all those 
‘individuals who took part with the person 
who was at present the ruler of France. 
He wished to ask the noble earl if there 
really was any such clause in the treaty ? 
If not, he considered it essential to the 
_honour of the country that the negative 
should be known. The clause was ex- 
ceptionable, not only in point of justice, 
humanity, and expediency, but also in 
point of law. He denied the right of 
kings, or the representatives of kings, to 
make such a treaty with such a clause in 
it. It totally altered the situation of the 
army and navy, and all officers employed 
in both services. When they enrolled 
themselves, it was to meet the enemy 
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fairly, and die in the field of honour, but 
not to be exposed to the fate of being 
murdered by being hanged in cold blood. 
He objected to the clause in point of law 
on another ground, One of the most wise 
and most humane of our statutes was that 
of the 11th of Henry 7, by which it was 
enacted, that it was not only not high 
treason, but not even criminal to adhere 
to any king de facto, whether he was king 
de jure or not. He, therefore, on this 
ground, denied our right to agree to such 
a clause. His third objection to the 
clause on the ground of its being illegal 
was, that if any commander-in-chief, civil 
authority, king, or emperor, were to put 
to death a person for supporting che cause 
of an existing sovereign, such act would, 
by the law of England, be deemed murder; 
and he, therefore, denied the right of the 
Executive Government to make a treaty 
comprehending such a clause. Another 
objection to it was, that it was contrary 
to the rules of war recognised among 
civilized nations, And his fifth and fast 
reason against the clause was, that it was 
illegal, because it was contrary to the law 
of God. fle hoped that the noble earl 
would consent to produce the Treaty, or 
at least that, forthe honour of the country, 
he would inform their lordships whether 
it did or did not contain such a clause as 
he had described. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that he 
had no difficulty in stating to the noble 
earl, that a treaty had been signed at 
Vienna on the 25th of March, by the 
four great Allied Powers. Nor had he 
any difficulty in stating, that the copy 
which had been published in the news- 
papers was not correct, and on that point 
particularly to which the noble earl had 
adverted; there were no words in the 
real Treaty, such as the noble earl had 
described, or which would bear a similar 
interpretation. Their lordships were aware 
that it was not usual for the Executive Go- 
vernment to lay before Parliament any 
treaty which had not been ratified, 
When this Treaty should be ratified, it 
would be his duty, or that of some of his 
noble colleagues, to receive his royal 
highness the Prince Regent’s commands 
to lay it on the table of the House. If, 
however, the noble earl chose to move 
for the substance of the Treaty, he would 
not object to its production. 

Earl Stanhope observed, that a motion 
for a copy of the Treaty had been ac- 
ceded to in the other House, and he 
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hoped the noble earl would not be stiffer 
than his noble colleague. He would, 
therefore, move for a copy of the Treaty. 

The Earl of Liverpool repeated, that a 
copy of the ‘Ireaty could not be laid on 
the table of the House until its ratification. 
He begged the noble lord would confine 
himself to moving for the substance of it, 
which for his purpose would be precisely 
the same thing. 

Earl Stanhope exclaimed, that he did 
not care whether it was copy or sub- 
stance, provided it was correct. 

An Address, therefore, to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, praying for 
the substance of the Treaty, was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 24. 

Stave Trave.}] The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the whole 
House to consider of the several Acts re- 
lating to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 

Mr. Robinson rose to move certain 
clauses to provide for the care and main- 
tenance of negroes captured in foreign 
vessels, between the period of their being 
carried into any port belonging to this 
country, and that of the final adjudication 
of the prizes. A considerable time had 
sometimes elapsed after they were carried 
into port, before the vessel was con- 
demned ; and the consequences of this 
delay, and of there having been no re- 
gular provision made for the care and 
maintenance of the negroes, had, in one 
instance, pressed very severely on the un- 
fortunate victims who were taken in the 
prize. ‘The governor of the colony where 
the cause was to be tried, had, much to 
his credit, taken upon himself to cause 


certain issues to be made from the funds 
| of the island, and thus saved the lives of 


some of the captives, but several of them 
unfortunately died. He then moved two 
resolutions: viz. 1. “ That it is expedient 
that provision should be made for the care 
and maintenance of any Negroes con- 
demned in any court of Vice-Admiralty 
during the period of appeal from the de- 
cision of any such Court. 2. That it is 
expedient that provision should be made 
for the care and maintenance of Negroes 
brought in for adjudication to any of his 
Majesty’s possessions between the period 
of their being so brought in and any ad- 
judication of the Court.” 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and 
ordered to be reported to-morrow. 
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SupsTANCE OF THE TREATY ENTERED 
into aT Vienna.] Mr. Whitbread, seeing 
the noble lord in his place, rose to read 
the motion which he proposed to submit 
to the House. He then read his intended 
motion, viz. “ That an humble Address 
be presented to bis royal highness the 
Prince Regent, that he will be graciously 

leased to give directions, that there be 
laid before this House, the substance of 
any treaty or engagement entered into at 
Vienna on or about the 25th day of March 
last between the ambassadors of his Ma- 
jesty and his Majesty’s Allies, together 
with the substance of any note of expla- 
nation of any article or articles of the 
said Treaty or engagement, or of any 
declaration transmitted by his Majesty’s 
Government to the Court of Vienna ex- 
planatory of the views of his Majesty’s 
Government touching such Treaty or en- 
gagement, together with the date of the 
receipt of the said Treaty, and the trans- 
mission of the answer thereto on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government, and also of 
any subsidiary arrangements connected 
therewith.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had no objec- 
tion to give the substance of the Treaty 
made at Vienna. He would only protest 
for himself against the course pursued on 
this occasion being drawn into a prece- 
dent. It was the prerogative of the Crown 
to witbhold such information till it could 
be communicated in a ratified form, and it 
was much for the public advantage that 
generally till that time arrived the sub- 
stance of the engagements entered into 
should not be made known. At present, 
however, as he was extremely anxious to 
guard against any misrepresentation on 
this subject, he had no hesitation in agree- 
ing to give the information called for by 
the hon. gentleman. : 

Mr. Whitbread, as he understood the 
noble lord to consent to grant the papers 
he wished to be laid before the House, 
supposed he would have no objection to 
the Address, 

The motion was then read andagreed to, 

The following is a copy of the Paper 
Jaid before the House in consequence of 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion. 


Substance of Treaties between his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, and the King of 
Prussia, respectively; signed at Vienna, 
on the 25th of March, 1815. 


* His Majesty the King of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
his Majesty the having 
taken into consideration the consequences 
which the invasion of France by Napoleon 
Buonaparté, and the actual situation of 
that kingdom, may produce with respect 
to the safety of Europe, have resolved in 
conjunction with his Majesty the, &c. &c. 
&c. to apply to that important circum- 
stance, the principles of the Treaty of 
Chaumont. 

“They have consequently resolved to 
renew, by a solemn Treaty, signed sepa- 
rately by each of the four Powers with 
each of the three others, the engagement 
to preserve, against every attack, the 
order of things so happily established in 
Europe, and to determine upon the most 
effectual means of fulfilling that engage- 
ment, as well as of giving it all the exten- 
sion which the present circumstances so 
imperiously call for. 

« Art. 1. The High Contracting Parties 
above mentioned, solemnly engage to 
unite the resources of their respective 
States for the purpose of maintaining 
entire the conditions of the Treaty of Peace 
concluded at Paris the 30th of May, 1814; 
as also, the stipulations determined upon 
and signed at the Congress of Vienna, with 
the view to complete the disposition of 
that Treaty, to preserve them against all 
infringement, and particularly against the 
designs of Napoleon Buonaparté. For this 
purpose they engage, in the spirit of the 
Declaration of the 13th March last, to 
direct in common, and with one accord, 
should the case require it, all their efforts 
against him, and against all those who 
should already have joined his faction, or 
shall hereafter join it, in order to force 
him to desist from his projects, and to 
render him unable to disturb in future the 
tranquillity of Europe, and the general 
peace under the protection of which the 
rights, the liberty, and independence of 
nations had been recently placed and 
secured, 

« Art. 2. Although the means destined 
for the attainment of so great and salutary 
an object ought not to be subjected to 
limitation, and although the High Con- 
tracting Parties are resolved to devote 
thereto all those means which, in their re- 
spective situations, they are enabled to 
dispose of, they have, nevertheless, agreed 
to keep constantly in the field, each, a 
force of 150,000 men complete, including 
cavalry, in the proportion of at least one- 
tenth, and a just proportion of artillery, 
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not reckoning garrisons; and to employ 
the same actively and conjointly against 
the common enemy. 

« Art. 3. The High Contracting Parties 
reciprocally engage, not to lay down their 
arms but by common consent, nor before 
the object of the war, designated in the 
Ist Article of the present Treaty, shall 
have been attained ; nor until Buonaparté 
shall have been rendered absolutely una- 
ble to create disturbance, and to renew his 
attempts for possessing himself of the 
supreme power in France. ; 

«Art. 4. The present Treaty being 
principally applicable to the present cir- 
cumstances, the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Chaumont, and particularly those con- 
tained in the sixteenth Article of the same 
shall be again in force, as soon as the 
object actually in view shall have been 
attamed. 

« Art. 5. Whatever relates to the com- 
mand of the Combined Armies, to supplies, 
&c. shall be regulated by a particular 
Convention. 

« Art. 6. The High Contracting Parties 
shall be allowed respectively to accredit 
to the generals commanding their armies, 
officers, who shall have the liberty of cor- 
responding with their Governments, for the 
purpose of giving information of military 
events, and of every thing relating to the 
operations of the armies. 

Art. 7. The engagements entered into 
by the present ‘Treaty, having for their 
object the maintenance of the general | 
peace, the High Contracting Parties agree | 
to invite all the Powers ‘of Europe te | 
accede to the same. 

« Art. 8. The present Treaty having no 
other end in view but to support France, 
or any other country which may be in- 
vaded, against the enterprizes of Buona- 
parié and his adherents, his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty shall be specially invited to 

- accede hereunto; and in the event of his 
Majesty’s requiring the forces stipulated | 
in the 2nd Article, to make known what 
assistance circumstances will allow him to 
bring forward in furtherance of the object 
of the present Treaty. 


SEPARATE ARTICLE, 


“As circumstances might prevent his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland from keeping 
constantly in the field the number of 
troops specified in the second Article, it is 
agreed, that his Britannic Majesty shall 
have the option, either of furnishing his 


Substance of the Treaty entered into at Vienna. 
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contingent in men, or of paying at the 
rate of 30/, sterling per annum for each 
cavalry soldier, and 20/1. per annum for 
each infantry soldier, that may be wanting 
to complete the number stipulated in the 
second Article. 


MEMORANDUM, 


« Foreign Office, April 25th, 1815. 

“ The Treaty of which the substance is 
above given, has been ordered to be rati- 
fied, and it has been notified on the part 
of the Prince Regent to the High Con- 
tracting Parties, that it is his Royal High- 
ness’s determination, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, to direct 
the said ratifications to be exchanged in 
due course, against similar acts on the 
part of the respective Powers, under an 
explanatory Declaration of the following 
tenor, as to Article eight of the said 
Treaty :-— 


DECLARATION. 


« The undersigned, on the exchange of 
the ratifications of the Treaty of the 25th 
of March last, on the part of his Court, is 
hereby commanded to declare, that the 
eighth Article of the said Treaty, wherein 
his Most Christian Majesty is invited to 
accede, under certain stipulations, is to be 
understood as binding the Contracting 
Parties, upon principles of mutual secu- 
rity, to a common effort against the power 
of Napoleon Buonaparté, in pursuance of 
the third Article of the said Treaty ; but 
is not to be understood as binding his’ 
Britannic Majesty to prosecute the war 
with a view of imposing upon France any 
particular government. 

“ However solicitous the Prince Regent 
must be to see his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty restored to the throne, and how- 
ever anxious he is to contribute, in con. 
jenction with his Allies, to so auspicious 
an event, he nevertheless deems himself 
called upon to make this Declaration, on 
the exchange of the ratifications, as well 
in consideration of what is due to his 
Most Christian Majesty’s interests in 
France, as in conformity to the principles 
upon which the British Government has 
invariably regulated its conduct.” 

[The Treaty was received in London 
on the 5th instant; the answer thereto 
was dispatched to Vienna on the 8th. 
Authority and instructions have also been 
given to the earl of Clancarty to signa 


‘subsidiary engagement consequent upon 


the said Treaty,] 
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Catt or THE House.} Mr. Bennet, in 
“the absence of his right hon. friend (sir 
John Newport, who was prevented by 
illness from attending in his place), rose to 
move for a call of the House of which his 
right hon. friend had given notice. He 
said the present state of Europe, and the 
great nomber of important matters which 
claimed the attention of the House, and 
particularly the Bill for reviving the Pro- 
perty-tax, against which there had been 
more petitions than had ever been pre- 
sented against any measure that was to 
engage the attention of the House, required 
that all the members who were not pre- 
vented by illness, or other unavoidable 
misfortunes, should be present. Those 
numerous petitions, indeed, more than any 
other cause, rendered this motion the more 
necessary, because it would thereby enable 
the people to ascertain which of their re- 
presentatives attended to their complaints, 
and which did not attend to them, but in 
direct opposition to their sentiments sup- 
ported a measure that had been shown to 
be so universally odious and obnoxious to 
the whole mass of the people. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That this House be 
called over on Monday next.” 

Lord Castlereagh agreed in thinking that 
in the present state of Europe, it was de- 
sirable that there should be the fallest 
attendance of the House. Adverting to 
several notices on the Order Book, if he 
might be permitted in his turn to put a 
question to an hon, and Jearned gentleman 
opposite, he wished to know whether he 
meant to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, respecting Na- 
ples, on Tuesday next; and if he knew 
whether the motion of his hon. and learned 
friend respecting Genoa would come on 
vpon Thursday next ? 

Mr. Horner assured the noble lord, that 
he would generally obtain a prompt an- 
swer from himself or his friends. His hon. 
and learned friend (sir James Mackintosh) 
meant, as he understood, to bring forward 
his motion on Thursday next; and he him- 
self should bring forward his motion re- 
specting Naples on Tuesday next; and 
his motion respecting New Orleans the 
first open day. 

Mr. Bennet wished to know in what man- 
ner, as to time, it was proposed to carry 
the Property-tax through the House? 
He was anxious it should be discussed in 
a fu!l House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, under 


existing Circumstances, thought the call. 
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of the House justified,—a full attendance 
was desirable, on a variety of subjects. 
With respect to the Property-tax, he 
should not have thought the cali necessary 
solely on account of that measure ; but at 
the same time he thought it proper that 
the sense of the House should be fully 
taken on it in one of is stages. He pro- 
posed that it should be read a second time 
that day, committed on Friday, and that 
the report on the third reading should be 
made, when the call would take etieet. 

The motion for the Call of the House 
was then agreed to. 

On the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Property-tax Bill, sir M. 
W. Ridley said he opposed the second 
reading, and would oppose the Bill in 
every stage. The Bill was then read a 
second time, and ordered to be committed 
on Friday. 


Auien Bitt.] On the order of the day 
for going into a Committee on the Bill 
being read, 

Mr. Bennet wished to make an observa- 
tion on the hurried manner in which it 
was attempted to pass this Bill. ‘The Bill 
was read a second time on Friday last; 
and the members did not receive their 
their copies of the Bill till after that stage. 
Although he lived near the House, he did 
not get his copy till Saturday morning, 
During the whole of the last century, in 
which there had been two civil wars, and 
a war with our colonies, no measure of the 
kind had ever been resorted to, till the 
time of the French Revolution. He was 
not one of those who thought it even then 
necessary ; but would any man say that 
there was any resemblance between the 
present period and the period in question? 
It was a ridiculous dread that was enter- 
tained, or affected to be entertained by 
his Majesty’s Government, of foreigners 
in this country. More information was 
derived from our newspapers respecting 
our affairs, than from all the spies put to- 
gether. But the measure vested the Go- 
vernment with the power of sending out 
such foreigners as might render themselves 
obnoxious to them, or those persons whom 
they wished to favour. It was converted 
into an engine of the most oppressive 
tyranny. He had heard of a meeting in 
Suftolk-street, of a few miserable Italians, 
assembled to celebrate the prospects which 
they thought were brightening up for their 
country, that had been lately dispersed 
by a familiar of the Alien-office, What 
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were those unfortunate foreigners guilty 
of, that could warrant their being sent off 
from the country at a moment’s notice? 
He understood that one of them had held 
a sort of correspondence with his Majesty’s 
Governmentas agent of Murat; and it was 
possible that he might be in possession of 
some of the correspondence which had 
lately been published. All sorts of abuses 
had taken taken place under the Alien Act. 
Every one had heard of a Lord Chancellor’s 
sending a foreigner out of the country be- 
cause he conducted himself ill in a law- 
suit; foreign clerks had been sent out of 
the country because they were in love with 
their masters daughters. It was a system 
more like the Inquisition of Madrid than 
any thing else. There were Alien-office 
familiars going about in every quarter, 
pursuing unfortunate foreigners. Those 
unfortunate exiles from the Spanish go- 
vernments of Kurope and South America, 
were in the greatest state of alarm lest 
they should be hurried out of the country. 
For these reasons he opposed the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair, 

Mr. Bathurst said, the hon. gentleman 
had complained that the Bill had not been 
printed before the second reading. The 
Bill, as he formerly stated, was almost a 
copy verbatim et hteratim of the former 
Act; and, therefore, the printing of it had 
not been so necessary as if it were a new 
measure, It had, however, in point of fact, 
been printed before the second reading, 
though it had not got into what the hon. 
— might call proper circulation. 

f the measure were at all proper, he 
thought it must be felt that it ought to be 
passed as soon as possible, and it would 
therefore have been improper to delay the 
second reading of it till a printed copy 
could be in the possession of every mem- 
ber. The influx of foreigners into this 
country was known to have been very 
great for some time past. Many of these, 
it was probable, came with hostile views, 
sent by the present French government. 
It was for the House to determine whe- 
ther, under such circumstances, it would 
be improper to adopt a measure which 
was first brought forward as applicable to 
a state of war, the principle of which had 
been recognized in peace, resorted to a 
second time when the late war broke out, 
and again recognized last year in a state 


of peace. The House would determine, if 


such an act was not necessary in the pre- 
sent state of things, and if, having called 


upon the Prince Regent, in their Address, 
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to take measures for strengthening his 
forces by land and sea, they ought not to 
arm the Government with those ciyil 
powers which might make such exertions 
more effective. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would agree to go into the come 
mittee. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton said, there was 
a great difference between the present pe- 
riod and that of 1792, because we were 
then at war with almost all Europe, and 
now we were in alliance with them all 
except France. He objected to granting 
such extensive powers, which had been 
abused in the case of Mr. De Berenger 
and others, aod therefore shouid oppose 
the going into the committee. 

Mr. Addington said, that he imagined 
the hon. gentlemen opposite were hardly 
aware of the immense influx of foreigners 
within the last few months. No less than 
1600 had arrived since the landing of Buo- 
naparté in France was known, and most of 
them with passports —_ by Buona- 
parté’s government. Was there no rea- 
sonable ground for apprehension, espe- 
cially when it was known, that many of 
these persons had commissions to purchase 
arms for the adherents of the new govern- 
ment of France? He did not pretend to 
say, that this measure would enable mi- 
nisters to discriminate between the inno- 
cent and the guilty, but it would do the 
next best thing—it would give power to 
detain them until inquiries were made into 
their characters and conduct. He had 
some apology to make to an hon. gentle- 
man for having come into the House while 
he was speaking; and there was part of the 
hon. gentleman’s speech respecting some 
Italians in Suffoik-street, which he was just 
concluding, and which he would be obliged 
to him to repeat. 

Mr. Bennet said, he wished to know whe- 
ther it was true, that about eighteen Ita- 
lians who met in Suffolk-street, among 
whom was the Chevalier Stocco, the agent 
of the king of Naples, a person of the 
name of Petroni, and others, had been ar- 
rested by order of Government ? 

Mr. Addington replied, that he was al- 
together unacquainted with the circum 
stance. 

The House then went into a Committee, 
the blanks in the Bill were filled up, and 
it was ordered that the Report should be 
brought up to-morrow. 


Navy Estimates.] The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer moved, that the House 
(3 F) 
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should resolve itself into a Committee of 
Supply, and that the Navy Estimates, 
together with the estimates for several 
miscellaneous services, be referred to the 
said Committee. The Speaker having left 
the chair, 

Sir George Warrender rose. He said, he 
thought it unnecessary for him in bringing 
forward the Navy Estimates to go into any 
great length of detail. Any explanation 
that the Committee might require he would 
endeavour to afford. The sums expended 
for the service of the Navy were divided 
under two heads, the one consisting of 
expenses connected with ships afloat, the 
other with the pay of the civil offices and 
all expenses connected with ships not 
afloat. <A great reduction had been made 
in the general expenditure of the Navy, 
by reducing the number of hands, and by 
placing officers on half-pay. This, how- 
ever, caused a very considerable excess 
to be created under the head of half-pay, 
amounting to 436,396/. This excess arose 
from three causes; from the increased 
number of persons placed on half-pay— 
from the increased amount of the half-pay 
itself, and: from the extensive naval pro- 
motion which had taken place. The 
House would recollect the plan which had 
been formed for better rewarding long and 
meritorious services. The inconveniencies 
which it was feared would attend it, he 
had the pleasure to say, had not been ex- 
perienced ; the happiest effects had been 
found to result from it, and it had given 
general satisfaction. The mode of reward- 
ing masters mates, and midshipmen, which 
had been preferred to giving them half- 
pay, had been found: more beneficial to 
them, while the country was spared such 
an expense. An arrangement had been 
made, by which, in time of peace, they 
would all have been employed; and, in 
addition to this, an extensive promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant had taken place 
from among the masters-mates and mid- 
shipmen. This promotion, much to the 
honour of the noble lord at the head of the 
Admiralty, had been’ made in the best 
possible way ; as those who had been pro- 
moted were selected on no grounds what- 
ever but those of merit and service. 
Having briefly explained the causes of the 
excess which appeared for half-pay, he 
thought it unnecessary to enlarge on the 
subject, as the House had. always been 
ready to bear testimony to the distin- 
guished merit of those who were bene- 
fitted by it; and large as the sum was, he 
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felt confident no charge would be more 
cheerfully voted than that which was in- 
tended to provide for the comfort of those 
whose gallant exertions had borne us 
triumphantly through a long and arduous 
war. The next great head of expendi- 
ture in these estimates, was for building 
and repairing ships; the extensive naval 
war in which we had been engaged, had 
made it necessary, at the close of the con- 
test, to have great naval repairs imme- 
diately commenced. This, with a view 
to public economy, it was found proper to 
commence without loss of time. This 
had caused a considerable expense ; but a 
great reduction, to the amount of 236,0001. 
had been effected by the arrangements 
made with respect to the King’s-yards. 
He congratulated the Committee on these 
arrangements, which would in future fur- 
nish the country with an adequate supply 
of large ships. It was unnecessary for him 
to speak of the public works, which had 
already been brought before the House. 
He should not enter on these, unless infor- 
mation were Called for. Great sums had 
been thus expended, and in particular on 
the Breakwater at Plymouth Sound, which 
had cost 250,000/. These expenses, how- 
ever, he trusted would be found to have 
been wisely incurred, and the great work 
he had just mentioned he had every reason 
to hope would answer the purpose for 
which it was to be constructed. The 
estimates he had explained, made together 
3,405,4001. being 200,000/. less than the 
corresponding estimates of last year. He 
had to propose an additional vote for 
for 20,000 men. Last year 70,000 men 
were voted for the navy, to these, in the 
present instance, he, as he had already 
stated, meant to call for an addition of 
20,000 men. ‘The total expense of the 
navy from the papers produced last year, 
had been 17,265,000/, ‘The estimates be- 
fore the House in the present year made 
it 12,526,7781. giving a diflerence of 
4,739,000/. He was happy to say the 
navy was in as good a state as it had been 
in at any period of the war, It was in 
such a state of efficiency, that should the 
service of the country require a very large 
fleet, it could almost immediately be 
brought forward, It might be satisfactory 
to the Committee to learn, that all the 
public ship-building had been transferred 
from the merchants to the King’s yards, 
from which a great future saving might 
be anticipated. He concluded, by moving 
for a sapply for 25,000 men (including 
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5,000 royal marines), for ten lunar months. 

Sir M. W. Ridley wished to put a few 
questions relative to some of the items in 
these accounts: for instance one of 5,000/, 
for parish duties, lamps, and other expen- 
ditures for public use; another was 
14,0001. for disbursements of a similar 
description; and a third of 10,0004. 
There were other sweeping sums for the 
navy departments at Deptford and Ports- 
mouth, upon which some explanation, be- 
yond stating the round sums, was due. 
Whilst looking to unexplained large points, 
he could not but lament a reduction in 
one which ought to be liberally maintained 
—he meant the superannuated or compas- 
sionate list. With reference to public 
works, he could not overlook the uncertain 
mode in which estimates were inserted ; 
several of these were rated at uncertain 
sums. In proof of this, he adduced the 
sums expended upon Plymouth chapel; 
during the present year 5,400/. was voted 
for that purpose. ‘The works thus inde- 
finitely marked, amounted to 229,000/., 
38,0001. of which had been thus expended. 
He had no doubt that the public service 
might require such appropriations; he 
only complained of the loose way in which 
they were stated. 

Sir G. Warrender observed, that the 
preparation of distinct general estimates 
had only been the practice since many 
public works had been commenced. As 
to the Dock-yard items, they were more 
immediately within the department of his 
hon. friend, the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, who would doubtless give the neces- 
sary explanation. 

Mr. Gordon solicited an explanation of 
the sums of 1,000/. 5001. &c. for Sheer- 
ness, and other contingencies; also 5,000. 
for parish duties, lamps, &c. There was 


another expense of 500/. for the Inspector 


of Telegraphs; now this salary, he thought, 
should have expired with the duty for 
which it was given, for the Telegraph 
service must have ceased during the last 
The 526,000. credit for old stores, 
recalled to his recollection the circum- 
stance that great mismanagement pre- 
vailed in the mode of disposing of this 


“species of public property: this ought to 


be inquired into, and remedied. 
Mr. Croker replied, that as to the 5,000. 
for small items, the estimate was taken 


from the details of the last year, and ex- 
posed to two checks, which of course con- 


trolled it properly. It was reduced to the 


lowest possible sum, and, considering its 
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nature, he was only surprised that it was 
not more. To meet some of these roundly- 
stated sums, according to Mr. Bankes’s 
Bill, the fees of several offices were in 
part applied, and there were two audits for 
their regular examination. ‘The amount 
of this branch was certainly smaller than 
it had been last year. ‘The telegraph 
estimate stood over since last December, 
and was for actual service; the reason of 
its being deferred was, that it should have 
the benefit of discussion with the other 
parts of the public expenditure. The 
telegraphs had since been pulled down, 
but they were now in active preparation 
for renewal. The old stores disposal was 
in other hands than his for execution. He 
could only answer, that full and ample 
publicity was given before each sale, and 
it was competent for any person who had 
any complaint to make of this matter, to 
state such complaint to the Navy Board or 
the Admiralty. For his own part, he 
never heard that any malversation had 
been complained of. 

Sir M. W. Ridley, though glad to hear 
of good regulations, thought there could 
be no objection on the other side, to pro- 
duce or obtain general estimates of the 
public works in hand. 

Mr. W. Smith thought the income of 
600/. per annum given to the paymaster 
of widows pensions, seemed more like a 
provision for the person than the proper 
pay of the office. He felt this the more, 
when he compared it with the small 
income of the Astronomer-royal, a person 
who must stand high in point of education 
and science, and who must hold an exten- 
sive correspondence in every quarter of 
Europe: his salary was but 292/. per ann. 
and 100!. for an assistant. To such an 
office he would be glad so see an augmen- 
tation. The chaplain-general of the fleet 
had 500/.: to this he certainly did not 
object. He complained of the expense of 
the naval hospital at Yarmouth, which had 
cost 100,000/., besides 20,000/. for build- 
ing an officer’s house near it. The hos- 
pital was constructed to hold 500 patients, 
yet had never at one time—not even when 
the patients of other hospitals near had 
been carried to it, while they were being 
repaired—had more than 150 init. The 
regular average was considerably under 
100; he believed about 70. He did not 
know where the blame lay, but it appear- 
ed to him the sums laid out upon that 
building, were much greater than the ad- 
vantages to be expected from it; and for 
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those actually derived from it, he thought 
the public paid tento one more than they 
ought, and that the expense of the officer’s 
house might have secured the whole of the 
benefits obtained from this expensive 
establishment to the navy. 

Mr. Croker explained. He said the 
situation of paymaster of widows pensions 
was first regulated under a charter of 
George the 2nd. A great deal of trouble 
was involved in the duties annexed to it; 
for the parties were paid quarterly, and in 
their several places of residence. An 
alteration had lately been made in this 
office, and the present remuneration was 
agreed upon, in lieu of the emolument 
arising to the paymaster from the use of 
the public money which he occasionally 
held, and which left him a greater profit 
than his present income. Tte sum in the 
estimates was paid to the Astronomer- 
royal for a nautical almanack, and formed 
but a small part of his emoluments. The 
hospital at Yarmouth, if not much used 
now, before the expedition to Copen- 
hagen, while the Dutch fleet was strong, 
and France had a formidable naval 
establishment at Antwerp, at that time as 
the eyes of Great Britain were anxiously 
fixed on the north, was likely to be of 
great importance. Had that state of 
things continued, it was likely that hos- 
pital would have caused a great saving not 
merely of money but of human life; and 
any expense in forming this establish- 
ment was well incurred, to avoid having 
recourse to those wretched places formerly 
in use,—he meant the temporary hospitals. 

Mr. Gordon would wish to know whe- 
ther there was any diminvtion in the ex- 
penses of the inspection of telegraphs? 
There were twenty clerks employed in 
time of war, and surely so many could not 
be necessary in time of peace. 

Mr. Bennet wished to know what was 
done to compensate captain Usher, or 
whether there was any measure in progress 
to do him justice. 

Sir Charles Pole said, that captain Usher 
was an officer of the highest merit, and 
that his services and his wounds deserved 
from his country the greatest attention. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the business 
with regard to captain Usher wasin a state 
of progress. 

r. W. Smith took notice of the sum of 
602I, paid to captain King, for carrying 
marshal Blucher, &c. &c. from Dover to 
Calais, He had heard there was a mode 
of average struck for the remuneration of 
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officers so employed, and that the office 
was sometimes a good one, and at other 
times the reverse. Now, upon inquiry, 
he found that the et ceteras in this case 
were no less personages than the duchess 
of Oldenburgh, the prince royal of Wir- 
temberg, prince Hardenberg, the Russian 
and Prussian ambassadors, generals Bulow, 
and Yorck, with their several suites. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose to do justice to the 
feelings of captain King, who would be 
the last man in the service to take money 
for a duty which he did not perform, or to 
make a demand which was not strictly 
and honourably correct. Now, the fact 
was, that instead of bis having made one 
trip from Dover to Calais with those illus- 
trious personages, he had made four or 
five, and was actually out of pocket several 
hundred pounds, over and above what he 
had been allowed for that duty. 

Mr. Croker said, that the circumstance 
of the item having been annexed to the 
name of marshal Blucher alone, might 
have arisen from his name being first on 
the list in the warrant, and that it was 
thought unnecessary to insert the whole. 

Mr. R. Ward said, that as to the emolu- 
ments of the Astronomer-royal, they were 
derived from three sources—from the Ad- 
miralty to the amount mentioned in the 
estimate, from the Ordnance the sum paid 
was 100/. with coals and candles, and the 
Royal Society paid about as much; so that, 
in all, the salary amounted to 7 or 8001, a 
year, together with Flamstead House. 

Mr. Giddy said, that the salary of the 
Astronomer-royal had very properly been 
increased since the death of Dr. Maske- 
lyne, who had a large private fortune; and 
he thought a still greater increase would 
be advisable. If the establishment at 
Flamstead-house was increased, so as to 
form in some sort a school of astronomy, 
the expense would be amply repied by 
the beneficial influence of such a mea- 
sure upon astronomical science, as far as 
it was applicable to naval purposes. ; 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the mi- 
nuteness of the estimates was truly laud- 
able, and was carried to such an extent 
that 4/, was inserted as the expense of 
catching rats~[A laugh]. He was no tsure 
prised at this item; but from the multitude 
of ‘rats’ in that department, he had ex- 
pected to have found another item of 40/. 
for burying those which had been taken. 
But, passing over to larger matters, he 
wished to point the attention of the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty to the notorious fact, 
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that the improvements which to a wonder- 
ful extent had been made in all the private 
concerns of the country, were so slow in 
finding their way into the public establish- 
ments, and especially the dock-yards. He 
particularly noticed the making of ropes, 
the improvement in which, he said, was 
known and practised every where outside 
of the dock-yards, but was not at all 
attended to within, It was a disgrace to 
this nation that improvements which were 
so generally known should not be adopted 
in the dock-yards, where they were per- 
haps more than in any other place neces- 
sary. The Admiralty were in full force 
on the opposite side of the House, and he 
trusted they would explain away this 
strange neglect. In the same place, and 
almost in the same spot, at Portsmouth, 
where Mr. Brunell’s improvements were 
carrying on—improvements that, two or 
three centuries ago, would have had their 
ingenious authors hanged for witchcraft— 
trucks were to be seen in a public depart- 
ment that would disgrace one of those 
American tribes whose boundaries were so 
lately the cause of contention. He trusted 
such imperfections would be answered to 
the public. He hoped the attention of the 
Admiralty would be turned to this subject, 
and that he might have the pleasure of 
witnessing the beneficial consequences of 
his suggestion. 

Sir George Warrender said, that he could 
not avoid noticing the very pointed allu- 
sion of the hon, gentleman to him, in his 
observation on the item for killing rats. 
He should be always ready to meet the 
hon. gentleman, not only in that House, 
but on any other ground. 

Mr. W. Smith rose to order. The hon. 
baronet must surely feel that he was 
wholly unjustified in making any personal 
allusion to his hon. friend, who was merely 
discharging a public duty, in the inquiries 
which he had made, 

Mr. Whitbread was sorry his hon. friend 
had taken the trouble of explaining his 
conduct, as he did not think it wanted 
any explanation. He did not think any 
thing the hon. baronet had said was dis- 
orderly, and would v ish he had finished 
his observations. Ise did not see what 
relationship the killing of rats had to the 
hon. baronet. He was sure he had not 
intended any thing offensive to any gen- 
tleman in ve he had said on the sub- 
ject. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that as the hon. 
gentleman had not intended any thing of- 
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fensive to him, he of course must be 
satisfied. He said, there would be no 
time lost in taking the improvements 
which the hon. gentleman had mentioned 
into consideration. The first lord of the 
Admiralty had made personal visits to the 
dock-yards for the sake of consulting the 
different officers on the propriety of alte- 
rations in the present system. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped they should see 
the fruits of those visits, though he was 
aware the greatest obstacle existed to the 
introduction of improvements, on account 
of the hostile disposition towards novelties 
on the part of the old stagers, if they 
might be called so, of the dock-yards. 
This opposition was remarkable in the 
case of the stone basin at Portsmouth, of 
which the advantage was now universally 
acknowledged. He was glad to find the 
hon. baronet restored to good-humour. 
He did not know there was any more con- 
nexion between him and rats, than be- 
tween him and cats—[A laugh. | 

Mr. Ponsonby, in a vein of pleasantry, 
observed, that he was not quite satisfied 
as to this affair of the rats ; for in the same 
page in which 4/. was charged for the 
extirpation of these animals, he saw 2i. 2s. 
expended upon the keeping of cats. 
Now, if the latter charge were correct, the 
former was objectionable, for surely the 
cats ought to have destroyed the rats, 
without the additional expense incurred 
in the returns. Why, therefore, should it 
not to be explained ? 

Mr. Croker replied, that the cats were 
kept in a different yard from that occu- 
pied by the rats. But quitting that 
weighty consideration, and coming to one 
perhaps as important, he wished to de- 
fend the first lord of the Admiralty from 
any indisposition towards the introduc- 
tion of machinery into the public works, 
Among the workmen it was first necessary 
to explode vulgar prejudices, before this 
improvement could be made sufficiently 
operative, This had, however, been ina 
great degree effected, particularly in the 
sawing branches of work. A basin was in 
progress at Sheerness, similar to that of 
Portsmouth, and two steam-engines were 
in forwardness. He hoped, in the course 
of next year, these would be more gene- 
ral, and when their effects were fully 
visible, that they would be introduced by 
degrees into the great yards. 

Mr. Forbes sogpened, that a great im- 


provement in the manufacture of cables 
could be introduced. Though not adopt- 
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ed at the public yards, it was.well known 
inthe private ones. He himself, in India, 
had experienced its preference. 

Admiral Hope did not approve the plan 
alluded to. 

Mr. Whitbread noticed the great supe- 
riority of Huddart’s cables, which he had 
heard naval men say they would sooner 
trust their lives to, than to the King’s-yard 
cables. 

Admiral Hope testified his experience 
of the goodness of the King’s cables. 
Manual labour might be diminished ;_ but 
every new plan might not be executed so 
fast in the King’s as in the merchants’ 

ards. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the advantage 
in the difference between a machine and 
manual labour was great. The machine 
was never drunk, never went off to visit a 
friend, never was idle when wanted, and 
always made the same thing in the same 
way. It was not exposed to the difference 
arising from various hands, Such was the 
advantage in Huddart’s invention. ‘The 
anchor forges in the dock-yards, he was 
convinced, might be improved, and that 
it might be found unnecessary for a man’s 
hand to wield a hammer. Machinery 
might effect this, and every blow given 
would be the same, and money and human 
Jabour saved. In Sweden the hammer 
was worked by water. ‘The steam-engine 
was applicable to all such purposes. Mr. 
Brunell or Mr. Maltby would be very able 
to do what was wanted as well as in the 
present system of the smitheries. 

Sir Joseph Yorke approved of the mode 
in practice for making ropes. 

Captain Pellew said, he had procured 
one of the other cables in China, which 
he found unserviceable. 

Mr. Forbes repeated his own experience 
of their superior value. 

Mr. Croker said, that as soon as they 
could be exempted from the liability 
to snap, which they possessed, he hoped 


they would generally be made use of in | 


the navy. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, whether it was in 
contemplation to give the captains of men 
of war chronometers, which, he said, 
would be of great use in long voyages. 

Sir J. Yorke said, that that subject was 
under the contemplation of the board of 
Admiralty. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

On the second Resolution, ‘ That 
355,0001. be granted to his Majesty for 
wages for the said 20,000 men, for ten 
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lunar months, commencing the Ist April 
1815, at 14. 15s. 6d. per man per month, 

. Mr. Whitbread said, that as an increased 
number of seamen had been voted, it was 
a proper occasion to remark, that com- 
plaints had been made of the very inade- 
quate manner in which the navy had been 
manned during the last American war. 
He hoped in future the Admiralty would 
proportion the number of ships to the 
number of good seamen they could pro- 
cure, so that we might meet the Ameri- 
cans, if a war unfortunately broke out 
again with that people. 

Admiral Hope said, it was impossible 
that we could man a navy of 70 or $0 sail 
as well as five or six frigates were manned 
by the Americans. Ifthe number of our 
ships were as small, we could man them 
four times over equally well. Our ships 
had always been found to be better man- 
ned than the French, and as well manned 
as a large fleet could be. ‘The hon. ad- 
miral expressed his confidence that the 
best seamen would be found to come for- 
ward with alacrity to serve their country, 
secured as they were of reward for their 
services from the liberal measures which 
had been adopted for that purpose, espe- 
cially with regard to the institutions at 
Greenwich and Chatham. 

Mr. Forbes alluded to the case of mas- 
ters’ mates and midshipmen, which he 
conceived to be one of extreme hardship, 
deserving the attention of the House ; and 

observed, that he would, on some future 
occasion, notice it more particularly. 

Admiral Hope stated, that it was the 
intention of the lords of the Admiralty 
to keep afloat all those young men who bad 
| served during the war, as far as it was 
| possible ; and for that purpose a double 
| Proportion of inferior officers was to be 

kept up. He pronounced a warm eulo- 
gium on the conduct of the British navy, 
| during which the gallant admiral was 
loudly and repeatedly cheered, 
Mr. Whitbread was glad that an oppor- 
| tunity had occurred for the gallant ad- 
miral’s paying a tribute to the petty 
, officers of the navy. Nothing could be 
more grateful to them, than to know that 
their services bad been duly appreciated. 
He had heard, however, that there were 
instances in which ships had been sent to 
sea without their complements: and in 
one case, a gallant admiral had actually 
weighed his men, and sent up the account 
to the Admiralty, that they might know 
the state of his crew, 
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Mr. Croker did not deny but that at the 
latter period of the war many of the sea- 
men were of a very inferior kind, but 
asserted positively that no ship ever was 
sent to a foreign station without having 
her complement of men. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that as the hon. 
Secretary had spoken with such confi- 
dence, he should refer to the officers from 
whom he had received his information 
upon this subject, and take occasion to 
state the result to the House. 

Admiral Hope, in corroboration of what 
fell from the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
observed, that the standing order was, 
not to suffer any ship to leave the harbour 
without her due complement. 

Mr. Forbes expressed an apprehension 
that the claims of the midshipmen had 
not been sufficiently attended to, and 
therefore he should feel it his duty to 
bring the subject before the House. 

Sir Joseph Yorke stated, that the Admi- 
ralty had done much for the meritorious 
class of officers alluded to by the hon. 
gentleman, but it had not yet done all 
that was intended. With regard how- 
ever to what was urged on the score 
of length of service, merely as a claim 
to promotion, he had to observe, that 
several midshipmen had completed per- 
haps ten years of service in a French 
prison, without having seen two years 
previous service on board ; and would any 
naval officer consider such persons quali- 
fied to perform the duties of alieutenancy ? 

Lord Nugent said, he was informed that 
among our squadron off the Scheldt in the 
course of the late war, two sail of the line 
wanted 130 men each of their full com- 
plement, and that the ship of commodore 
Owen was equally defective. 

Mr. Kose expressed a hope that the 
hon. gentleman would not persist in his 
motion with respect to the midshipmen, 
as the only effect of such a motion would 
be to render that deserving class discon- 
tented. He had no doubt that the claims 
of those officers, in whose favour he felt 
a lively interest, would be duly attended 
to. A great number of them indeed had 
already been promoted, and such as were 
not promoted were to be maintained afloat, 
so that at all events such meritorious per- 
sons should not be turned adrift. 

Mr. R. Ward, to show the impartiality 
of the Admiralty Board, cited a case in 
which he had applied to the first lord in 
favour of a midshipman, who was a rela- 
tion of his own; but his application was 
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refused on this ground, that others who 
had a prior claim from long service were 
not yet promoted. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that it had 
been much complained of, that while 
military officers in an enemy’s prison 
were allowed the discount which, from 
difference of exchange, they were obliged 
to pay, the same allowance was refused to 
naval officers in the same situation. .He 
could not conceive how such a distinction 
could be tolerated upon any principle of 
equity. He recollected that when a 
motion was brought forward by an hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Bennet), to place the 
officers of both departments on the same 
footing, when on foreign service, that mo- 
tion was resisted upon this ground, that 
naval officers had opportunities of obtain- 
ing prize-money, from which military 
oflicers were excluded ; but no such ground 
could apply, where neither were in actual 
service, when both were ina prison. He 
begged, therefore, to call the attention of 
the Admiralty to this subject, and trusted 
that the naval lords would take measures 
to have justice done to their brethren. 

Mr. Croker said, he had the satisfaction 
to state, that the moment the case alluded 
to by the hon. gentleman was represented 
to the first lord of the Admiralty, measures 
were taken to place naval officers on the 
same footing with the officers of the army. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 
On the Resolution, ‘* That 907,502/; be 
granted to his Majesty, for defraying 
half-pay, superannuations, allowances, and 
pensions to officers of his Majesty’s Navy 
and Royal Marines, their widows and 
relatives, for the year 1815,” 

Mr. Ponsonby took occasion to panegy- 
rise the justice and policy which dictated 
an advance of the half-pay of naval offi- 
cers in 1806; observing, that he should 
have been better pleased if that advance 
had gone farther, and adding, that he 
should feel it his duty, on an early occa- 
sion, to make a proposition to the House 
upon this subject. 

This Resolution, together with the re- 
maining ones, were agreed to without op- 
position. 


Emrcrants.| The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved, “ That 60,0001. be 
granted to his Majesty, to enable him to 
grant relief to such of the sutlering clergy 
and laity of France, Toulonese, and Cor- 
sican emigrants, Saint Domingo sufferers, 
and Dutch naval officers, who may here- 
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tofore have received allowances from his 
Majesty, and who may not have heen 
enabled to return to their own countries 
in the course of the present year, or who, 
services performed, pr losses sus- 
tained in the British service, may have 
special claims upon his Majesty’s justice 
or liberality.” He said, that of this sam 
36,0001, was to have been paid by the 
ing of France, but recent occurrences 
had. presented the performance of that 
engagement. He thought several of those 
persons had a peculiar claim on England, 
as they had been employed by our Go- 
vernment, and bad wasted their property 
in our service. 
_ Sir. M. W. Ridley said, that however 
wngracious it might seem to make any 
objection to a motion of this nature, he 
thought it necessary upon such a motion 
to suggest the propriety of considering 
the distresses and burthens of our own 
people, and to impress ypon his Majesty’s 
ministers that no French emigrants capa- 
ble of serving their King in his present 
emergency, should be encouraged to with- 
draw from him by the prospect of a pro- 
vision from this country. , 

The Ghancellor of the Exchequer assured 
the committee, that care would be taken 
to provide against any such encourage- 
ment as the hon. baronet had stated. The 
fact, however, was, that it was not pro- 
ponat to provide for any persons from this 
und but such as from old age and infir- 
mity were unable to afford any active 
support to their Sovereign in his present 
state. } 

Mr. Whitbread asked, whether the pro- 
posed vote was in addition to the 15,000), 
already voted? 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered 
in the affirmative, adding that out of the 
15,000/. alluded to, 8,000/. had been 
granted as a final compensation to some 
emigrants on quitting the country. 

ry. Whitbread said, that as it had been 
stated that 1600 emigrants had lately 
come into the country, he hoped it was 
not intended by putting them on the Alien 
list 8 make those emigrants an additional 
borthen upon us; for if so, the powers 
of the Alien Act might be abused, by 
keeping some foreigners in the country, 
as they had been heretofore abused by 
nding other foreigners out of it. The 
ne member asked, whether in the course 
of their goyernment the Bourbons had, 
according to promise, paid any sum to our 
Government, as a compensation for the 


ay 
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advances made to the emigrants, and 
whether any of the persons finally com. 
pensated, as the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer stated, had again returned to this 
country ? 

The Chancetlor of the Exchequer answered, 
that none of them so compensated had 
again returned. 

The Resolution was agreed to.—QOna 
Resolution being prepared for a grant of 
6,0001, as a final compensation to the 
commissioners for examining and ascer. 
taining the boundaries of Windsor forest, 

Mr, Whitbread said, that he understood 
there was another commission which had 
been appointed to survey the royal parks | 
and forests, of which a noble lord (Yar 
mouth), and Mr. Bicknell, solicitor to the 
Admiralty and the Prince Regent, were 
the commissioners. He wished to know 
who appointed those commissioners, or 
what authority they had to act? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the grant now proposed was the re 
gular compensations to commissioners ap. 
pointed under an Act of Parliament passed 
several years ago, for three years services, 
As to the other commission, it had been 
laid before the Crown lawyers, to give 
their opinion as to its validity. 

On the motion, “ That 21,0001. be 
granted to his Majesty, for defraying the 
extra charge for contingencies of the 
three Secretaries of State, for the yeat 
1815,” 

Mr. Tierney said, he thought there 
ought to be a more detailed account set 
forth. He did not mean to say that the 
sum was too large; but he thought the 
House ought to be informed of the par 
ticulars for which it was given. 

Mr. Arbuthnot signified his readiness, 
upon brnging up the report, to lay the 
required information upon the table. 

Sir M, W. Ridley said, he thought the 
Secretaries of State were not sufficiently 
paid, and that the public would be better 
satisfied if their salaries were increased, 
instead of having to come to Parliament 
for those contingencies. ' 

Mr. Arbuthnot repelled the idea that 
any part of those contingencies was 

ropriated to the personal uses of the 
of State. They were ex- 
pended in coals, candle 
other articles for 


stationery, and 
their offices. 
Ridley explained, and said 


rM. W. 
that he had no intention of insinuating 
any thing like what the right hon, gea- 
tleman seemed to apprehend. 
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~ Mr. Whitbread inquired, whether it was 
intended to bring forward, on the present 
evening, the vote of 9,000/. to erable thie 
commissioners to purchase an estate for 
the family of the late lord Nelson? 

Mr. Lushington answered, that the re- 
solution alluded to would not be brought 
forward until Wednesday next. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was necessary to 
know precisely when the vote would be 
proposed, since strong objections existed 
against it, An estate, it appeared, which 
the present lord Nelson, and several of 
the commissioners, considered a very 
eligible one, was offered for a sam which 
the original vote of Parliament - would 
have covered, and the individual who had 
the disposal of that estate, conceived that 
a contract for its purchase had been en- 
tered into with him. 

Mr. Rose said, that when the vote came 
regularly before the House, he should be 
prepared to state, what he conceived to 
be satisfactory grounds for the additional 
aid of 9,000/. deemed necessary for the 
purchase of a proper estate. He did not 
think he was now called on to state the 
reasons which imposed the necessity of 
applying to Parliament for this grant. 

Mr. Whitbread.—Certainly not. All I 
wish for is, that when the vote is proposed, 
satisfactory grounds may be stated for the 
additional grant. 

The House then resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 25. 

Treaty or Vienna—Russtan Loan iN 
Hottann.] Earl Grey, adverting to the 
allusion in the first article of the Treaty 
of Vienna, to certain’ stipulations which 
had been previously entered into, ob- 
served, that unless their lordships were in 
possession of those stipulations, it would 
be impossible for them to enter fully into 
the consideration of the Treaty itself. 

The Earl of Liverpool réplied, that the 
stipulations alluded to formed part of 
thdse prior proceedings of the Congress 
which in’ due timé would be submiited to 
the consideration of Parliament. 

Earl Grey said, there was another point 
with respect to which he was desirous of 
having some explanation. He had re- 


_ ceived information of so extraordinary a 


Nature, that bad it not come from good, 

from indisputable authority, he should be 

inclined to think. that it was not true. 

He had been informed that some tinie 
(VOL. XXX.) 
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ago the Russian Government hdd nego- 
ciatéd a loari in Hollatid, to the amount of 
ten millions, for whith the Russian Go- 
vernment alone was liable. At the Con- 
gress of Vienna, however, an arrangement 
had been madé, as he had beet ititormed, 


by which it was agreed that Russia should 


pay only one half of this sim—that a 
quarter of it was to be paid by Holland, 
and the other quarter by Great Britain. 
Now, if this was cotrect, the British Go- 
vernment and nation had been pledged 
to the payment of a sum of no less than 
two millions and a half without any pré- 
vious communication to Parliament, dr any 
communication to Parliament, having ds 
yet been made on the subject. This was 
a most extraordinary step in the Executive 
Governmént, to engage the faith of the 
country for a sam, the payment of which 
must lay so heavy an additional burthen 
on the people, without any intimation to 
Parliament on the subject either before or 
after the engagement had been entered 
into. He wished the noble lord to explaif 
how this stood, and to state whether such 
an engagement had been really entered ~ 
into under the circumstances which he 
had stated. 
The Earl of Liverpool said; he was 
ready to admit, that as no taxes codld be 
raised in this country without the consent 
and aid of Parliament, no obligations 
could be contracted of the nature to which 
the noble earl had referred, except sub- 
ject to the condition, that Parliament 
would adopt the obligation, and take the 
requisite steps for its fulfilment. Further 
than that, he did not feel himself justified 
in giving any explanation at this moment; 
but such a stipulation, if it had been 
entered into, must come if its regular 
course before Parliament, by which alone 
the means of payment could be furnished. 
Earl Grey said, he knew perfectly that 
no taxes could be raised in this country 
without the consent and aid of Parliament, 
and that in that sense every such engage- 
ment must be subject to the condition, 
that Parliament would enable the Execu- 
tive to fulfil it. Butin the mean time 
Parliament, by the proceéding to which 
hé had adverted, was put in this predica- 
ment, that they must eithér exact the 
money and impose the burthen on’ the 


‘nation, or they must violate the national 


faith pledged by the Executive Govern- 

ment. © It was of this account that, be- 

fore such an engagément was formed, 

Parliaient ought to have been consulted, 
(3 G) 
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and he therefore wished the noble,earl to 
state, whether it was true that such an 
engagement had been entered into with- 
out any communication having before or 
since been made to Parliament. 

The Earl of Liverpool could only repeat 
what he had before said, that no such 
engagement could be formed, except sub- 
ject to the opinion and control of Parlia- 
ment; and he did not feel himself war- 
ranted in giving any further explanation 
at present. 

Earl Grey remarked, that he must con- 
sequently understand that the noble earl 
did not deny but that such an engage- 
-ment had been entered into on the part of 
this country without any intimation to 
Parliament. 

The Earl of Darnley adverted to the 
statement of the noble earl (Liverpool), in 
moving a late Address to the Prince Re- 
gent, that Parliament was pledged to 
nothing by agreeing to that Address, but 


to a consent that the country should be. 


placed in a state of preparation. . He 
understood, however, that at the time of 
moving that Address, the noble earl bad in 
his possession the Treaty concluded be- 
tween the Allies at Vienna, pledging 
themselves to renew the war. The noble 
earl ought to have communicated that 
circumstance to the House when he moved 
the Address., 

The Earl of Liverpool, in reply, stated, 
that by the Address of the 7th of April 
Parliament had pledged itself only to a 
concurrence in placing the country in a 
state of preparation, and nothing further. 
He had no hesitation in avowing that on 
the day previous to the vote of that Ad- 
dress, his Majesty’s Government were in 
possession of the Treaty. There were 
circumstances, however, which rendered 
it improper for his Majesty’s ministers to 
mention it on that occasion. He would 
state one. He had himself, in moving the 
Address on the 7th of April, observed that 
it was not the policy of bis Majesty’s 
Government to urge the Continental 
Powers into any measures beyond their 
own sense of necessity. The Treaty ad- 
verted to by the noble earl was signed at 
Vienna ov the 25th of March, at which 
period, although the present roler of 
‘France had reached Paris, yet the Allied 
Powers were not in possession of that fact, 
or that the King of France had quitted it. 
. Under those circumstances it was not 
considered just towards our Allies to deem 
the Treaty a conclusive engagement on 
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their part, until they became apprized of 
the facts of which they were ignorant at 
the time of their framing it. 

The Earl of Darnley still thought their 
lordships oaght to have been informed of 
the existence of this Treaty, before they 
were called upon to vote the Address, 
He wished to know if the Treaty was now 
to be deemed conclusive ? 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that his 
observations referred to circumstances at 
former period, not atthe present. Now the 
Treaty was unquestionably concluded, 
and directions had been given to ou 
minister to ratify it, subject to an expla 
nation. 


MotTIoN RESPECTING THE TRANSFER oP 
Genoa.*] The Marquis of Buckinghan 
rose to submit to their lordships his mo, 
tion on the subject of the transfer of Genoa 
to the king of Sardinia. When he bad 
the honour to call their lordships attention 
to that subject on a former occasion, he 
was informed that the time was not yet 
come for entering fully into that question, 
or giving the. necessary explanations re 
specting it. Now, however, the time had 
arrived—that time so much longed for by 
the noble earl opposite had at last come; 
and he now requested their lordships at 
tention to the result. He had called for 
information on the subject, and ministers 
had given him half of what he asked. They 
had produced some papers relative to thi 
transfer, and such papers only as they 
themselves thought fit to produce—and 
what was the result? The case before 
rested on such a statement as he had been 
enabled to. make from other sources of 
information, and on such arguments as he 
had been enabled to adduce. It now rested 
on the papers produced by the Executive 
Government themselves; and the result 
was, that every statement he had made 
had been confirmed—that every argument 
which he had used was fully . supported, 
and the whole case completely established. 
Foul and disgraceful to the nation as he 
had stated this proceeding to be, it sunk 
almost to nothing when compared with 
the foul and disgraceful proceeding which 
appeared in these papers. When we su 
moned the nations to rise and oppose the 
violation of treaties and broken faith, we 
ought to be sure that we ourselves ha 


* For copies of the Papers relating to 
Genoa, referred to in the course of this 
debate, see p. 387. 
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not supported a violation of faith and pro- 
mises solemnly pledged to the Genoese. 
Ministers had in these papers made out a 
case against themselves. The national 
faith had been solemnly pledged to the 
Genoese that their former government 
should be restored, and that pledge had 
been violated. The Genoese had been 
transferred to the king of Sardinia, and the 
violation was complete: but still this coun- 
try might do itself the justice to refuse its 
approbation to the conduct of the Exe- 
cutive. This was a most important point, 
with a view to the war which appeared to 
be about to commence. Uncertain and 
contradictory orders and instructions, va- 
cillating counsels, violated faith, and broken 
promises, marked the conduct of ministers 
throughout the great crisis which had 
Jately taken place. It appeared that in 
1811 a noble friend of his (marquis Wel- 
lesley), whom at that moment he did not 
see in his place, had recommended the 
policy of attempting to rouse the peopie 
of Italy to shake off the French yoke, by 
promising them independence and resto- 
ration to their ancient governments. That 
noble marquis had also sketched out the 
plan of co-operation, which had since 
proved the salvation of Europe, and 
strongly recommended its adoption; and 
ministers could hardly have been aware of 
the inference that might be drawn from 
that’ document, otherwise they surely 
would not have produced it: but it showed 
clearly, that the object, even at that time, 


was to endeavour to gain the co-operation 


of the Italian states against the common 
enemy, by a promise of independence and 
a restoration to their ancient governments. 
At a subsequent period, his noble friend 
Opposite (earl Bathurst) had sent out a 
dispatch to lord William Bentinck, then 
commanding our forces in Italy, instruct- 
ing him not to transfer Genoa to the king 


of Sardinia without the entire and direct’ 


concurrence of the Genoese people. These 
instructions appeared to have been with- 
held by lord Castlereagh, who himself 
acted as the Executive Government; at 
least he talked of having withheld some 
dispatch, which he ‘supposed to be this. 
fLord Bathurst said, that was not the dis- 
patch which was withheld.} It was imma- 
terial to the argument whether it was or 
not: but such were the instructions given 
by his noble friend ; and upon the faith of 
‘these instructions, Genoa had been en- 
tered, and a proclamation had been issued, 
by which, as he contended, the faith of 
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the British Government was pledged to 
the restoration of their ancient government 
to the Genoese. Had they consented to 
the tranfer of their state to the king of 
Sardinia? Had they not, on the contrary, 
expressed the utmost objection to it? His 
noble friend opposite had instructed lord 
William Bentinck to attend to the wishes 
of the people respecting their government. 
“ Don’t mind.the wishes of the people ;” 
said lord Castlereagh, « make no arrange- 
ments without consulting the Austrian 
commander ;” and thus the people of Genoa 
were transferred to a power to which they 
had long been opposed by every feeling 
which could ‘animate one nation against 
another. The promises of independence 
and restoration to their ancient govern- 
ment had been liberally made, when it 
was problematical whether we should ever 
be called upon to make good these pro- 
mises; but when the moment for their ful- 
filment seemed fast approaching, then we 
began to draw back, and to shrink from 
the performance. At the treaty of Chau- 
mont the object of the Allies was declared 
to be the independence of nations, and 
their restoration to their ancient govern-- 
ments, The Genoese and lord William 
Bentinck had heard of this, and reckoned 
upon it. His lordship had issued his pro- 
clamation upon these principles, and the 
Genoese had assisted him in taking pos- 
session of their city upon the faith of the 
principles contained in that Treaty. It was 
clear it was no conquest, but a voluntary 
admission of our troops, upon the under- 
standing that the British nation stood 
pledged to restore them their ancient form 
of government. Lord William Bentinck 
had been so instructed, and he was sure 
ministers could not deny that soch had 
been his instructions. But lord Castle- 
reagh had at last discovered that the’ 
proclamation related only to a provi- 
sional government for ‘Genoa, and the’ 
discovery was made in this way : the duke 
of Campo-Chiaro, Murat’s minister, bad 
noticed this proclamation, and finding the 
principle of the restoration of the ancient 
governments there stated, he applied to 
lord Castlereagh, who had guaranteed Na-' 
ples to his* master. This proclamation 
proceeds on the principle of restoring their 
ancient governments to the states of Italy, 


| and in that way Naples would be restored 


to the old family, and in that case what 
becomes of your guarantee? Lord Castle- 
reagh upon this sent to lord William Ben- 


tinck, stating that there were some: things 
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in his proclamation which might be liable 
to misconstruction,—that nothing ought 
to be done which should preclude the. 
effect of the arrangements which it might 
be thought proper to make at the Con- 
gress,—that a provisional government 
merely ought to be formed, and the peo- 


ple to be kept quiet in the mean time. 
ord William Bentinck, who felt like a 
British soldier, informed lord Castlereagh 
that the people were unanimous in pre- 
_ ferring their ancient government. What 
would have been the reply of an honest 
man—he meant of an honest statesman, 
for he was to be understood alwaysas only 
speaking of lord Castlereagh in his public 
capacity,—what would bave been the re- 
' ply of an honest statesman? That the 
people must have their ancient govern- 
ment, according to their wishes, and the 
prospect held out to them. But lord 
_ Castlereagh, who, while he had guaranteed 
Naples to Murat, appeared to have been 
engaged in the design of restoring the old 
family, proceeded in a different way. The 
_ Genoese were to await the arrangements of 
the Congress, and were at last, in direct 
opposition to their wishes and their pro- 
test, transferred to the king of Sardinia. 
It could not surely be.pretended, that the 
provisional government, established by 
lord William Bentinck, was appointed for 
the purpose of a temporary adminis- 
tration, till the determination of the Con- 
gress was known. A provisional govern- 
ment was appointed, but, certainly, with 
no such views as that. He requested their 
lordships’ particular attention to the procla- 
mation itself. Their lordships would there 
find, beyond all possibility of doubt, that 
the provisional government was framed, 
not with a view to any arrangements at 
the Congress, but merely for the purpose 
of providing for the administration of the 
affairs of the state till the proper steps 
could be taken for the restoration of the 
old form of government. This was un- 
doubtedly the object and meaning of all 
the parties at the time; and it was, as he 
conceived, impossible to found an argu- 
ment upon that ground in favour of the 
conduct of the British Government. The 
national faith, therefore, in this transfer, 
had been shamefully violated. The con- 


duct of Great Britain in. regard to Spain,- 


Portugal, Holland, and Sicily, had been 
held out to the people of Italy, as exam- 
ples of the integrity and good faith of the 
British Government: but what was the 
proceeding with respect to these coun- 
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tries? Spain had been liberated and te. 
stored to its ancient government; Por. 
tugal had also been liberated, and still re. 
tained its ancient government, and the 
same was the case with Sicily. Holland 
had been Wyeratert, pnd its ancient govern. 
ment restored. he people must have 


conceived that their ancient government - 


was to be restored to them; and yet the 
result was, that in spite of promises and 
engagements direct and implied, Genoa 
was traNsferred to the king of Sardinia, 
And even with respect to the king of Sap. 
dinia himself, how -was the promise of 
restoring the ancient governments and 
states preserved? The king of Sardinia 
was deprived of part of his dominions, 
and that part was, by the Treaty of Paris, 
given to France. It was the most yuk 
nerable part, too; opening to the French 
a passage into Italy, without striking a 
blow. It was then necessary to cast about 
for an indemnity, to the king of Sardinia, 
and thus Genoa was delivered up. to bim, 
And here he must, once for all, protes 
against the plan of a Secretary of State 
going abroad, and taking upon himself the 
whole executive government, which ought 
to reside in the Sovereign alone, The 
noble marquis then examined the spirit in 
which the British Government bad: acted 
as to the Genoese. The general was to 
give them their old constitution if they 
resisted ;, and they did so, and he then 
gave them over to the king of Sardinia, 
Then came lord Castlereagh’s cold and 
contemptuous note, talking of the Prince 
Regent’s generosity, and in the same 
breath sealing the fate of that ill-used 
people. Then the‘y were told to apply to 
Congress, and at Congress they were 
handed over to three commissioners, -of 
whom the French one, M. de Noailles, de- 
clined having any thing to do with the 
matter, unless England gave up her treaty 
with Murat. And this was our policy, 
and this the way Europe was to be recon- 
ciled! The noble marquis here appealed 
to older and wiser men among their lord 
ships than himself, whether it was consti 
tutional in any man to make himself, as 
lord Castlereagh had done, a walking 
depositary of royal authority? The com 
stitution did not, he was convinced, autho- 
rize any individual to go out of the coupe, 
try, taking with him the power of the 
Crown, and subsequently issuing instruc: 


tions directly contrary in their spirit to 


those which originally emanated from the 


Government to which he belonged. He 
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denied also the right of the great Powers 
of Europe to constitute themselves into a 
tribunal—to summan before them the So- 
vereigns of independent states not con- 
quered by their arms—to_ inflict penalties 
upon those Sovereigns, and ultimately to 
share among themselves the advantages 
thus obtained. It was, he said, a tame 
and cold-blooded insult on the part of lord 
Castlereagh, and unworthy of an honest 
statesman ; it was a gross instance of poli- 
tical hypocrisy, -to tell the Genoese how 
happy he was to be the instrument of car- 
rying into effect the Prince Regent’s wish 
to watch over their interests, at the very 
moment that he was consenting to the de- 
struction of their independence. In vain 
did the people of Genoa protest to the Jast 
against their annexation to Sardinia... The 
Goeneee would not even insert the Ge- 
noese protest in their protocol. He called 
on their lordships to wipe off the stain 
which the character of the country had 
received in this transaction. Whatever 
might be the result of the dreadful contest 
in which we seemed about to be engaged, 
he was solicitous that at least we should 


not be depressed by the weight of our | 


own delinquency. The noble marquis 
concladed by moving the following Reso- 
lutions : 

1. “ That it appears to this House that the 
earl Bathurst, one of his Majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, in consequence 
of information which had been received 


by the British Government respecting the | 
© pose to the lesser and greater councils all 


disposition of the inhabitants of Genoa and 
Piedmont, did, by a letter dated the 28th 
December, 1813, .instruct lieut.-general 
lord William Bentinck, < if any circum- 
‘stances should occur to encourage the 
‘ inhabitants to rise against the government 
‘ of France, to lose no time in giving every 
‘possible assistance; and further, pro- 
‘vided it were clearly with their entire 
‘ concurrence, to take possession of Genoa 
‘in the name and on the behalf of his 
‘ Sardinian Majesty.’ 

2.“ That it further appears to this 
House that lieutenant-general lord William 
Bentinck, acting under the aforesaid in- 
structions, did, some. time previous to the 
14th March, 1814, disembark at Leghorn 
with the British forces under his com- 
mand, and did. on that day. issue a pro- 
clamation calling on the Italians ‘ to vin- 
‘dicate their own rights and to be free,’ 
and concluding with these words, ‘ Only. 
“call, and we will, hasten to your relief, 
and. then Italy, by our united efforts, will 
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‘ become what she was in her most pra- 
‘ sperous periods, and what Spain now is.’ 

3. “ That it further appears that, pre- 
vious to the 26th April, 1814, the inhabi- 
tants of Genoa having been invited ¢ to 
vindicate their rights,’ as aforesaid, and, 
in consequence of such invitation, having 
materially contributed to oblige the Freneh 
garrison to surrender that city, lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck entered Genoa, and issued on 
the said 26:h April, 1814, a proclamation 
of the following tenor: ¢ Considering that 
‘ the general desire of the Genoese nation 
‘ seems to be to return to that ancient form 
‘of Government under which it enjoyed 
‘liberty, prosperity, and independence, 
‘ and considering likewise that this desire 
‘seems to be conformable to the priaci- 
‘ples recognized by the High Allied 
‘ Powers, of restoring to all their ancient 
‘ rights and privileges, I declare, 

‘Ist, That the constitution of the 


'* Genoese states, such as it existed in 
-€ 1797, with such modifications as the 


‘ general wish, the public good, and the 


| € spirit of the original constitution of 4576, 


‘ seem to require, is re-established. 

« 3cd, That a Provisional Government, 
‘ consisting of thirteen individuals, and 
‘formed into two colleges, as heretofore, 
‘shall immediately be appointed, aod 


shall continue in office until the Ist of 


‘January 1815, when the two Colleges 
‘ sball be filled up in the number requized 
‘by the constitution. 

‘ 6th, That the two colleges shall pre- 


‘ the measures which they shall judge ne- 
* cessary for the entire re-establishment, of 


«the ancient form of government.’ 


4. * That in a letter to lord Castlereagh 
one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state, enclosing the aforesaid proclamar 
tion, and informing him of the measures 


| which had been taken in consequence 
_© of the unanimous desire expressed by the 
© Genoese to return to their ancient state,’ 


lord William Bentinck did, amongst other 
things, represent that ‘ the Genoese uni-+ 
‘ versally desired the restoration of their 


‘€ ancient republic,’ and that they ‘dreaded 


‘ above all other arrangements their an 
* nexation to Piedmont, to the inhabitants 
‘of which there had always been a pecu- 
‘ liar aversion.’ 

5. “ That it does not appear that any 
subsequent dispatch or instruction from 
Jord Castlereagh, or any other of his Ma 


jesty’s. ministers, did convey to lord Wile 


liam Bentinck the opinion of the British 
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Government, that he had exceeded his 
powers in issuing the said proclamation of 
the 26th April 1814, or in the proceedings 
consequent thereon ; and that, in point of 
- fact, the said proclamation never has been 
disavowed in any public act of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or by any letter, dis- 
patch, or instruction to lord William Ben- 
tinck, or by any declaration to the Genoese 
people. 

6. “ That it appears that on the 11th of 
May a forcible representation was made 
to lord Castlereagh by M. Pareto, the 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extra- 
ordinary of the Government of Genoa, of 
the continued desire of the Genoese to 
return to their ancient government, of 
* their invincible repugnance to a foreign 
* domination,’ of their confident reliance 
on the assurances given them ‘ by ‘the 
‘commander of the British forces, the 
‘ depositary of the intentions of the British 
* Government,’ and of their just expecta- 
tions that ¢ his royal highness the Prince 
* Regent, sanctioning what had been done 
‘in his name by lord William Bentinck, 
* would employ his good offices with the 
* Allied Powers to induce them to acknow- 
* ledge the re-establishment of the repub- 
‘ lic of Genoa, and of the integrity and 
‘ contiguity of its territory.’ 

7. “ That similar representations of the 
wishes and hopes of the Genoese, together 
with further representations of the injury 
which would be done to them by the 
transfer of their territory to a foreign 
dominion, not only as it would affect their 
rights and liberties, but their commercial 
interests, and the internal prosperity of 
their country, were repeatedly and at 
various times submitted to his Majesty’s 
Government, and more particularly in a 
Paper of Observations communicated by 
M. Pareto on the 18th of May, and ina 
Protest against ‘ any resolutions that 
‘might be taken contrary to the rights 
¢ and independence of Genoa,’ laid before 
their excellencies the ambassadors and 
ministers assembled at the Congress at 
Vienna on the 10th December 1514, by 
the marquis de Brignoli, the minister ple- 
nipotentiary and envoy extraordinary of 
that government. 
That, notwithstanding these re- 
peated claims and remonstrances, and in 
violation of the solemn engagements con- 
tracted by lord Willian Bentinck on the 
part of the British Government with the 
Genoese people, it appears that lord Cas- 

_ tlereagh, in a letter dated the 17th De- 
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cember, 1814, in which was enclosed 
‘the final decision of the Powers who 
‘ signed the Treaty at Paris, annexing the 
* State of Genoa, under certain Conditions, 
‘to the crown of Sardinia,’ did instruct 
lieut.-general John Dalrymple, then com. 
manding the British forces in Genoa, «to 
‘take the necessary measures in concert 
‘ with the existing Provisional Government, 
‘to deliver over the same, in conformity 
‘with the decision above mentioned, ‘to 
‘the King of Sardinia, or to such persons 
‘as his Sardinian Majesty may appoint to 
‘take charge thereof, continuing himself 
‘to act with the troops under his command 
‘as an auxiliary corps at the disposal of 
‘his Sardinian Majesty, until he received 
‘ further orders.’ 

9. « That it appears, that, in conformity 
to the foregoing instructions, the govern. 
ment of Genoa was delivered over accord. 
ingly by sir John Dalrymple to the off. 
cers appointed to take charge thereof by 
his Sardinian Majesty, and that the sob. 
mission of the Genoese to this transler of 
their government and territory to a foreign 
power was secured and enforced, and is 
still maintained by the continued occu. 
pation of that city by a British force. 

10. That the conduct of bis Majesty's 
Government, in thus availing itself of the 
occupation of the Genoese territory by a 
British force, which they owed, in a con- 
siderable degree, to the amicable disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants, in order to makea 
compulsory transfer of the possession and 
sovereignty thereof to a Foreign Power, 
was not only a violation of the promises 
held out in lord William Bentinck’s de- 
claration of the 14th March, and of the 
implied engagement by which the British 
troops were received by the Genoese 
nation, but also a manifest breach of -the 
public. faith, expressly pledged to that 
republic by his Majesty’s general, sufl- 
ciently authorized to that effect, and never 
disavowed by his Majesty’s Government; 
and that this measure was also wholly 
repugnant to those general principles of 
policy and justice, which it was equally 
the interest and the duty of this coantry 
to uphold in all the discussions respecting 
a final settlement of the affairs of Europe.’ 

The first Resolution being put, °° 

Earl Bathurst observed, that there had 
been so little reluctance to meet this mo- 
tion, that every paper was given at once; 
but that he was so strengly aware of the 
impropriety of discussing these matters 


in their present state, that he should only 
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o into a short detail, which, however, 
would be quite sufficient to clear away the 
charge of ill-faith brought against this 
country. The first fact which he should 
state, related to the promises supposed to 
be held out to the Genoese. So far back 
as 1809, there had been in lialy parties 
who were anxious to get rid of the French. 
They had made proposals to Austria, 
which were declined, from the improba- 
bility of their being able to effect them, 
and subsequent events appeared to justify 
that conclusion; but nothing could be 
more unsettled than the sentiments of 
those parties on the government they were 
to re-establish. Some were for a great 
republic, some for. federative governments, 
some, and probably the majority, fora 
king and free constitution. The extent of 
the new kingdom to the South, was also 
matter of division. From this want of 
consent it happened, that when the fairest 
prospect of success was opened, the North 
of Italy never stirred. The instructions 
of the 28th of December, 1813, which 
were quoted as encouraging the Italians 
to insurrection, did no such thing. They 
merely said—Rise, and we, on receiving 
information of it, will assist you. This was 
what we said to Spain and Holland. Rise 
first, show that you have the spirit and the 
means; we will then help you, though 
we will not hurry you into an unprepared 
conflict. Those instructions did not, how- 
ever, reach lord W. Bentinck till after the 
2d of February, 1814, previously to which 
he had sent a confidential person on the 
invitation of marshal Bellegarde to the 
Austrian camp, to concert his further 
movements. Italy was then before them, 


completely under the domination of the 


enemy. Marshal Bellegarde gave the 
British general bis alternative of an attack 
on Genoa or Leghorn. The advantage of 
the former was, that the city was then ill 
garrisoned ; that of the latter, the securing 
aretreat in case of disaster. Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck took possession of Leghorn. 
By this time the garrison of Genoa was 
made up from two to four or five thousand 
men. ‘The place was regularly attacked 
like any other fortress, the strong works 
round it taken, and the bombardment 
prepared. The Genoese had never moved. 
Now, however, they did so; for a depu- 
tation of the citizens with some French 
officers, came out from the city begging 
an armistice, both to prevent the bom- 
bardment, and for the sake of the delay, 


4s, from the events of the time, peace might 
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be expected in a few days. And this was 
the movement of the Genoese. [ Hear, hear! 
from the Ministerial bench.] Yes, what 
was the movement at last? Why, it was 
simply to leave the town within an armis- 
tice which might have and was expected 
to have placed it within a peace, and 
secured it to France, in the very probable 
case that the possessions of the belligerents — 
should be left as they were at the end of 
hostilities. What did the Genoese.do to 
expel the French?—nothing. Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck called his taking the city a 
conquest. There could be no more 
honourable mean, and he could not have 
so called it if it was not strictly so. Un- 
doubtedly the people did not fight for the 
French; undoubtedly they were hostile, 
but they did nothing for the Allies. They 
might, of course, have rendered the con- 
quest more difficult by their opposition, 
So might the people of Martinique ; but 
they were not therefore the deliverers 
over of their island, nor entitled to obtain 
any new rights upon that ground. But as 
to the offer of freedom, the noble marquis 
said the proclamation offered regenera- 
tion: it was not easy to know what he 
might mean by regeneration, but it was 
not a common word for a return to an old 
government. But it was so perfectly 
known that a British officer could make 
no permanent political arrangement with- 
out a direct instruction, that there was no 
people in Europe who could be duped by 
the idea. The British general had no 
such instruction. The original instruc- 
tions contemplated a case of insurrection, 
which did not exist; and even then his 
instructions only went to giving over 
Genoa to the king of Sardinia, in case the 
Genoese were not adverse toit. The case 
not existing, the instructions had no force ; 


‘but in the mean time came lord Castle- 


reagh’s instructions, which positively di- 
rected that no definitive arrangement 
should be entered into, but for Tuscany, 
and the king of Sardinia’s territory. Those 
were the only states to be restored to their 
old governments. The piain proof that 
restoration was not understood, was that 
the marquis Campo-Chiaro conceived that 
it was intended to render Italy indepen- 
dent. A proof, too, that lord Castlereagh’s 
letter was considered to be the direction, 
was in lord William Bentinck’s returning 
his answer to lord Castlereagh, and not 
to him (lord Bathurst). He contended, 
first, that this arrangement was not ‘con- 


sidered as final by the people of Genoa, 
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who prayed a confirmation of it from lord 
Castlereagh. He cited a letter from M. 
Pareto, from which it appeared that he 
understood it was not the intention of the 

ritish Government to re-establish the 
republic; and lord Castlereagh, in his 
instructions to lord William Bentinck, 
expressly desired him, if it had been un- 
derstood by any of the Genoese that the 
proclamation pledged our Government to 
the re-establishment of the republic, that 
he should explain our real intentions to 
them: he desired that it might not be con- 
sidered as prejudging any future system; 
and requested lord William to conciliate 
them, atid to avoid alluding to the ancient 
form of their government in terms which 
miglit excite their disappointinent, should 
the future arrangement be different from 
that form. It therefore became his duty 
“to explain the case to the Genoese, which 
was thus not to be considered as pre- 
judged: and it would be injustice to him 
not to suppose that the moment he re-, 
éeived this dispatch, he explained what 
had thus been the subject of misconstruc- 
tio. The length of time which had 
elapsed between the establishing of the 
prévisional government, and the declara- 
tion of its permanent destination, had beet 
rélied upon on the other side; and it had 
been argued that a reasonable expectation 
that the provisional government would be- 
_ eoénie permanent had grown out of that 
Jength of time, or indeed bad made it so: 
but in ansWer to this, he recurred to the 
déclarations of the Genoese themselves, 
that they did not consider it as permanent; 
arid to the meeting of Congress they sent 
a fépresentative, not merely with a view 
of renionstrating against their being an- 
nexed to Piedmont, but to know on what 
epriditioni they were to be so annexed. 
This would indeed be an extraordinary 
proposition, if they had thought their 
repeblic was permanently re-established. 
They submitted their projet to three minis- 
ters, the particalars of which did not 
appear, except one, in which they pro- 
posed the title which the king of Sardinia 
_ Wasito take, upon the annexation of Genoa 
fo his dominions; and they had even 
gone so far as to propose tiiat he should 
be called « king of Liguria.” Upon the 
whole, he thought there never was a charge 
more confidently urged, or more weakiy 
supported, thar the present one, which en- 
deavoured to throw on the Government 
of this country the’ ithputation of violating 
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[882 
Earl Stanhope said, that the noble e 
in his anxiety to justify himself and hij 
colleagues, had misrepresented (uninten. 
tionally no doubt) the facts contained jg 
the instructions to lord William Bentinck, 
The sentence in those instructions w 
that if circumstances should occur to ep. 
courage a rising of the inhabitants, the 
were to be employed by that commander; 


did so .occur, and lord William; 


therefore, in encouraging them, only acted 
according to his instructions. 

Lord Boringdon thought that the ques: 
tion respecting Genoa could not beade. 

uately gone into without a full know. 
ledge of all the proceedings of Congress; 
but, at the same time, he approved of the 
principle of consolidating the different 
states on the frontiers of France, to pte 
vent a recurrence of those evils from 
which Europe had so recently been de: 
livered. He vindicated ministers, denied 
that they had committed any breach of 
good faith towards the Genoese; and 
hoped that none of his noble friends-fot 
their personal justification would be it- 
duced to give any premature information 


on the subject. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
after an attentive perusal of the documents 
already before the House, he felt himself 
bound to concur in the resolutions which 
had been proposed by his noble friend, 
The noble earl who had spoken second in 
the debate had proved the assistance af: 
forded by the inhabitants of Genoa to the 
British arms under lord William Bentinck, 
and could give that assistance no othet 
name than that of negative co-operation 
He could only say, that if the negative 
co-operation of any country was to mét 
with such a reward, in no future conte 
should we meet with negative co-opere 
tion; but instead thereof, with that de 
termined and active resistance which any 
government threatened with annihilation 
would make against the arms of thoseii 
whom it could place no confidence. Bat 
was this co-operation negative? We all 
knew that the pdpulation of a garrisoned 
town was incapable of operations against 
the garrison which held its strong places, 
and which commanded its police : but was 
not every ‘opposition given to France 
which the’ situation of the Gehoese 
mitted? After lord William Bentinek’s 
first proclamation the peasantry rosé, and 
forces were collected ; and when the cap 
tulation was négociated, it was doné by 
Genoese representatives in confederacy 
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with French officers; and a messenger 
was subsequently dispatched by a French 
officer to lord William Bentinck, urging 
him to hasten to take immediate posses- 
sion, for the French officers and army 
were in danger from the feeling of the 
inhabitants-—— those negative co-opera- 
tors!—and the force in which they had 
collected.. It was needless to dwell upon 
the co-operation of the inhabitants with 
respect to the operations against that city. 
Every one knew the strength of its forti- 
fications, and the sieges it had undergone, 
when the garrison under Massena resisted 
for seven months the efforts of the whole 
Austrian army, aided by the British fleet. 
And what was the strength of lord William 
Bentinck’s force? Against one of the 
strongest places in Europe he brought 
8,000 men to bear. What could he do, 
but what, instructed or not, he had done 
judicious) y—appeal to the patriotic senti- 
ments of the country which he was called 
upon to liberate, and bring into action 
the most powerful means which a nation 
afforded, and the most legitimate and 
lasting by which it could be influenced. 
In lord William Bentinck’s letter, giving 
an account of his proclamation, one of his 
reasons for it is stated to be, that he felt 
the extreme importance of establishing a 
government in Genoa favourable to public 
feeling, in order that he might otherwise 
dispose of the forces entrusted to his com- 
mand, and that he thus was-able to dis- 
patch the: greater part of that force to 
the north of Italy. It could not ‘be con- 
tended by any Englishman, that he had a 
tight so to liberate his force by a feigned 
pretence to the people of Genoa, and to 
hold out to them a government so popular 
that he was enabled to employ his army 
elsewhere, and that now we could compel 
the Genoese to submit to any other go- 
vernment we might choose to impose upon 
them, and to silence all their complaints, 
by saying, “ We have referred your case 
, to a congress, and they have determined 
that you shall be no longer a republic, 
but shall be annexed to a government 
which you have always avowedly held in 
abhorrence and detestation.” The House 
had been induced some time ago to delay 
its proceedings on this subject because 
evidence was not. on their table; that 
reason no longer operated, and the question 
now was, whether the evidence was satis- 
factory? If any noble lord could read it, 
and be satisfied on the. one hand that it 
held out to the Genoese no just and rea- 
(VOL. XXX.) 
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sonable expectation of being restored to 
their ancient government, or, on the other, 
that there was an over-ruling necessity for 
transferring them to another country, he 
would be justified in negativing the mo- 
tion. But those who had not read the 
evidence would hardly believe, that in the 
whole of it there were: no more than two ~ 
or three sentences containing any reasons 
for transferring Genoa to Sardinia. It 
spoke of some arrangement in contempla- 
tion in Italy, to which the extinction of a 
state 800 years old would contribute; and 
alluded to the Treaty of Paris as having 
reduced the territory of the King of Sar- 
dinia: and thus was imposed the necessity 
of repairing that error, by robbing the 
Genoese. It appeared from the papers, 
that lord Castlereagh had urged the ne- 
cessity of thus strengthening the domi- 
nions of the King of Sardinia as the 
guardian of Italy; and thus he had con- 
fessed the error of giving away that king’s 
territory by the Treaty of Paris. And 
the King of Sardinia’s territory was to be 
made strong by making over to him the 
unwilling population of Genoa, which 
would only weaken him ; for they would 
never assist him, but, on the contrary, 
require a constant Sardinian force to keep 
them in subjection. He contended that 
lord William Bentinck’s proclamation 
raised the Genoese expectation of being 
restored to their republic, as far-as it was 
possible,to raise it; and he vindicated the 
prudence and discretion of his lordship in 
making that proclamation, which he must 
have felt persuaded his instructions au- 
thorized him to make, as essential to the 
success of his Majesty’s arms. It was 
said, that the addresses of the inhabitants 
of Genoa were not to be found in our 
offices. And thus the state of Genoa was 
here disposed of without our condescend- 
ing to know what were the wishes of the 
people. There was enough to interest 
the feelings in this unfortunate republic, 
whose fate was now sealed ; when first the 
imposing scene of the Congress at Vienna 
presented itself, Providence had brightened 
the atmosphere which had been darkened 
by the disturber ofthe repose of Europe ; 
and it was believed that that element of 
evil was for ever chained down toarock in 
the Mediterranean, where he was con- 
demned to spend his mischievous strength 
for nought. At Vienna was erected a 
great stage of justice, not less awful from 
its power, than venerable for its benefi- 
cence—a stage not of penal but of retri« 
(3 H) 
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butive justice—not wielding a sword to 


destroy, but holding out a staff to restore, 
its great object being to secure and pro- 


tect the peace, the independence, and the 
happiness of all nations, whether great or 
sovall, weak or strong. When it was un- 
derstood that this Congress proposed to 
take into their early consideration the 
state of Genoa, it was felt that there could 
be no doubt that they would, as a pledge 
of the sincerity of those professions which 
had preceded their conquests, and in the 
name of which they had triumphed, re- 
establish a government, in the re-esta- 
blishment of which suspicion could not 
hint that they were actuated by interested 
motives or views of self-aggrandizement. 
How different. their conduct had turned 
out to be! Genoa had received promises 
of re-establishment ; therefore was it not 
to be re-established. She had conceived 
hopes of being s0, and had assisted the 
arms of the Allies; therefore were those 
hopes to be disappointed ; and therefore 
was England, who had held out those pro- 
mises and those hopes to her, to be 
selected as the instrument of executing 
upon her people the unjust sentence of 
annihilation. The position which the 
noble earl opposite must contend for was, 
that any weak state might, in defiance of 
promises, be at any moment sacrificed to 
the wishes of a more powerful one, and be 


_ used as a make-weight, in any political 


arrangement to which an assembly of 
those powerful States might be parties. 
Genoa was.to have a senate without 
power, like Turin. He would not insult 
the understanding of noble lords by re- 
ferring to the stipulations as any guaranty 
for the people of Genoa. The whole 
business stood only on the right of con- 
quest. He could not admit that any over- 
ruling necessity existed for our proceed- 
ings,.while, on the contrary, he considered 
that there was a strong moral duty which 
this country ought to have discharged in 
acting up to the promises and assurances 
held out by lord William Bentinck in his 
proclamations, Upon these grounds he 
should vote for the motion of his noble 
friend. vet 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that none of 
the arguments which had been used’ by 
the noble marquis went to maintain the 
resolutions then before their lordships, in 
the tone and spirit with which they were 
proposed. He denied that any effectual 
and active co-operation had taken place 
on the part of the Genoese, and contended | 
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that lord William Bentirick’s captare of 
the city was in fact a conquest, accordin 

to all the principles laid down in the 
writings of the most eminent publicist, 
With regard to the annexation of Genoatg 
the Crown of Sardinia, he had no hesita« 
tion in saying, that it ought to be united 
to the natural guardian of the Alps, 
namely, to the King of Sardinia. It had 
been said, however, that while the Allied 
Powers gave Genoa to Sardinia on one 
side, they weakened her on the other; 
but, in the opinion of military men, the 
territories which had been given t 
France, though they might slightly di. 
minish the revenues of the King of 
Sardinia, did not at all enfeeble him a 
a military power. The noble earl thei 
entered into a defence of the conduct 
of Congress in its-disposal of Genoa. It 
should be recollected, that in the year 
1797, the Genoese placed themselves 
under the protection of France ; and that 
in 1805, they sent a formal deputation, 
petitioning that their country might be. 
come a part of the French territory, 
There never, perhaps, was a case in the 
annals of history, in which all the pre 
rogatives belonging to the jus dominii 
were more strictly applicable. Genoa 
was neither able nor willing to defend the 
passess from France to Italy, and nothing 
could therefore be more natural, undet 
the circumstances in which she stood, than 
to consign her to a power which had for 
ages been considered as the natural guar: 
dian of the Alps. The noble earl then 
read an extract from a paper addressed 
by Mr. Pitt, in January 1805, to count 
Woronzow the Russian minister, in which, 
after taking a view of the relative situation 
of the different states of Europe, he con 
siders it desirable that Genoa should te 
annexed to Piedmont, as constituting by 
their union the best bulwark that could 
be established for the defence of the 
Italian frontier. The noble earl als 
maintained, that these principles were 
exactly the same as those recognized if 
the Treaty of Westphalia—a treaty al 
ways referred to for the wisdom and 
policy of its provisions. - 

~ Lord St. John contrasted the arrange 
ment relative to Genoa with the language 
of the Declaration of the Allies when a 
Frankfort, and said he never gave a vole 
more firmly convinced of its justice, than 
that by which he should support the mo 
tion of his noble friend. 3 


Lord Grenville professed his wish to state 
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shortly the grounds on which he felt it 
his duty to support the resolutions of his 
noble relation. In the first place he con- 
sidered lord William Bentinck to have 
been specially authorized to issue the 
Proclamations in question, because, as had 
been shown by his noble relative, his 
instructions were not limited to the en- 
couragement of actual insurrection, but 
extended to any circumstances which 
might fayour an insurrection. The noble 
earl had ‘treated very lightly the fact of 
raising an expectation amongst the Ge- 
noese; but could any form of words or 
lightness of expression alter the character 
of a proceeding, by which the expecta- 
tion raised upon the promises of a British 
general and plenipotentiary, speaking in 
the name of the Prince Regent, and 
pledging the honour of his country to 
their fulfilment, had been completely dis- 
appointed? The promises we had made 
had had the effect of inducing the Genoese 
to change their conduct; and we had thus 
not only broken our plighted faith, but 
had refused to pay the stipulated price 
for an actual benefit received. He did 
not know what was meant by negative 
co-operation ; but it was obvious that one 


respecting the Transfer of Genoa, 


of the strongest places in Europe, with a 


garrison of 5000 men, never would have 
capitulated to an enemy, whose force did 
not exceed 8000, without a strong dispo- 
sition manifested on the part of the inha- 
bitants. True it was, Genoa had been 
conquered, but it had been conquered 
from the French garrison, not from the 
Genoese people. Even if lord William 


Bentinck had exceeded his instructions, | 


still it would have been wise, in his opi- 
nion, to have ratified his proceedings ; 
but at all events a British Cabinet sitting 
in London, would either have done so, or 


have solemnly and publicly disavowed 


the act of their minister. 
was not the course pursued under the 
counsels of our minister at Vienna, and 
this was ope of the many practical evils 
resulting from the union in one person, 
of two such offices as those of secretary of 
state, and of diplomatic agent at a foreign 
court. How so extravagant a conception 
could enter into any man’s mind, it was 
difficult to conceive. It was, in truth, 
nothing short of that crime described in 
our statute-book, under the name of en- 
croaching upon the Royal power; it was 
to escape from the control of the Sove- 
reign, and, in his judgment, to commit.a 
high breach of the constitution. He was 


This, however, | 
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astonished that any man could suppose 
that the office of secretary of state could 
be removed to another country for any 
length of time. Acting on this idea, they 
-had seen a foreign secretary, converted 
into a sort of travelling officer all over 
Europe ; and by this means lord William 
Bentinck received at times contradictory 
instructions from the office at bome and 
the office abroad. The Resolutions of his 
noble relation should have his cordial 
support. 

The Earl of Westmoreland entered into a 
justification of lord Castlereagh, and con- 
tended that there was not the slightest 
reason for charging the Government of 
this country with breach of faith to the 
Genoese. 

Earl Grey said, it was demonstrative of 
itself, that if lord William Bentinck had 
not been assisted by the Genoese, he never 
could have got possession of Genoa. So 
far was the indifference with which they 
bad been charged from being true, that 
even the peasants scaled the walls before 
the British troops. If the Genoese did 
not rise on the 6000 men who garrisoned 
their town, they knew that there was not 
only these 6000 men, but an army of 
80,000 men, under the Viceroy, at hand ; 
and they had seen sufficient examples of 
French force and French vengeance. 
There was not the smallest reason to 
}charge them with indisposition towards 
England. In addition to the instructions 
sent to lord William Bentinck, by which 
he was authorized to hold out to the 
Genoese the establishment of their’ go- 
vernment, there was the Declaration of 
the Allies,and the Treaty of Chaumont, 
in which their object was declared to be 
to secure a general peace, under which 
all nations might enjoy their rights, and 
the peace and security of the world be 
established. The noble earl then pro- 
ceeded to his second point, namely the 
policy of the annexation of Genoa to 
Piedmont. He went into an examination 
of the various relations of the surrounding 
Powers, and argued that in giving Genoa 
to the King of Sardinia, lord Castlereagh 
had accomplished a French and not an 
English object. The true principle on 
which the Allies, in this, and other cases, 
should have proceeded, was to show that 
governments were made for the people, 
and not the people for the governments, 
Had they acted upon this system, many 
of the calamities we now had to lament 
would never have occurred, tol 
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The Earl of Liverpool thought it hardly 
necessary, after the luminous speech of 
his noble friend (earl Bathurst) to detain 
the House with many observations. The 
original instructions were sent to lord W. 
Bentinck under special circumstances, 
and when particular information was re- 
ceived as to the disposition of the people 
of Italy, a large discretion was neces- 
sarily entrusted to him. The information, 
however, had proved erroneous, and lord 
William Bentinck’s force was then di- 
verted to the south-east coast of Spain, in 
order to co-operate with the duke of Wel- 
lington. He thought it quite clear that 
there was not a single word in the instruc- 
tions to warrant lord William in establish- 
ing the ancient government of Genoa; 
and Jord William himself never meant to 
preclude his own Government from de- 
‘termining the question of independency. 
All he could i was to establish a pro- 
visional government; and Great Britain 
could not do more, as it was a combined 
‘concert between her and her allies, and 
_ we could not make conquests, except in 
the name of the Allies. A noble lord 
had said, that lord Wiliam Bentinck was 
‘not only a military officer, but aiso a 
minister plenipotentiary ; but he had no 
general discretion at that time, and the 
Allies alone could decide the fate of Ge- 
noa. If lord William had entered into a 
treaty with the Genoese, it would not 
have been valid, till ratified by his own 
Government. The noble earl contended, 
that there had been no breach of faith on 
the part of this country. Expectations 
were never held out by this Government 
that were not fulfilled; while, on the 
other hand, the Italians, and the Genoese 
in particular, had led this Government 
to believe that there was a disposition to 
rise against the authority of Buonaparté. 
This disposition, supposing it had ever 
existed, had never in the slightest degree 
been carried into effect.’ The noble earl 
then went into the point of policy, arguing, 
that in consequence of the weakness of 
the king of Sardinia, Buonaparté had been 
able to over-run and conquer Italy. The 
object was, to place a barrier between 
France and Italy, that would prevent 
such a consequence in future. And if the 
passage of the Alps was to be protected, 
it was only to be done by making the 
Power which was the natural guardian of 
the Alps strong enough to defend the 
passages, which was impracticable, unless 
the possession was given of some part of 
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the maritime territory of Genoa. - This 
transfer, he said, was not at all to be re- 
gretted on the score of the people of that 
country, because, from the aristocratical 
nature of the government, the interest of 
the state had always been sacrificed to 
that of the city. He therefore thought it 
was. evident, that the course which the 
Government had taken was not repugnant 
either to honour or policy. ‘ 
The Marquis of Buckingham briefly re- 
plied. Heiobserved, by whatever means 
Genoa fell into our possession, a procla- 
mation had been issued, in which lord 
William Bentinck, in the name of the 
British Government, had promised inde- 
pendence to the people of that state. The 
question then was, whether the British 
Government had recalled lord William 
Bentinck, and disavowed his proclama- 
tion, or abided by it. They had done 
neither; they had not disavowed the pro- 
clamation, but they had broken the pro- 
mises which it held out. It was said, too, 
that the king of Sardinia was the natural 
guardian of the Alps. What had the 
British Government done? they had taken 


from him Chambery and the two natural 


passes of the Alps, and had given them to 
the French, on which territory Buonaparté 
was now collecting an army. Such was 
the conduct of the Government, and upon 
principles of honour and policy the House 
was bound to reprobate it. a 
Their lordships then divided : 

Proxies 14 

— 3 
Non-Contents 40 


Majority against the motion..... 72 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 25. 
Pavement or THE Merropouis.] Mr. 

M. A. Taylor observed, that, early in the 
present session, he had noticed the dan- 
gerous state of the pavement of the metro- 
polis, and he had subsequently obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill to’ afford facilities 
for rendering the pavement better. No- 
thing, he believed, could be worse than It 
was at present ; however, he was desirous 
of giving every accommodation to 

various parishes, and of preventing a0y 
rumour from going abroad, which might 
impute to him a wish to press on the publi¢ 
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a Bill of this description. Actuated by. 


this feeling, he yesterday had a meeting 
with persons deputed from the different 
parishes, that were hostile to the measure. 
They allowed that the evil called for re- 
medy and redress, and they pledged them- 
selves, if he was not particularly partial 
to certain clauses of the measure he had 
proposed, to meet early in November, to 
arrange such a Bill as would meet the 
wishes of the public, and give general 
satisfaction. Resolutions, he understood, 
had been come to in all the parishes, by 
which the parties connected with the 
paving department bound themselves to 
pay every attention to the state of the 
streets, and to exert all the powers granted 
to them under the local acts of parliament, 
so that by the time the Bill was introduced, 
the public would find the pavement in a 
much better state than it had been for 
some time past. He should, therefore, 
with the understanding that a Bill would 
be brought in at the period he had spe- 
cified, move, with the leave of House, 
« That the order for the second reading of 
the Bill for the better Pavement of the 
Metropolis, which stood for Monday next, 
be discharged.”—The motion was agreed 
to. 


Treaty oF ViENNA.] On the report 
of the Committee of Supply being brought 
up, | 
Mr. Whitbread said, that since the noble 
lord opposite had laid the substance of 
the Treaty of the 25th March, and the 
Memorandum, attached to it before the 
House, he had ' perused it attentively. He 
should take the liberty of asking in what 
sense that part of our explanatory Decla- 
ration was to be understood which said 
that a common effort was to be made 
against the power of Napoleon Buonaparté, 
but not to impose a government on France. 
Was he to understand that war was to be 
made on Napoleon Buonaparté, and that 
no peace was to be concluded with him as 
long as he remained in possession of the 
supreme authority in France? - 
_ Lord Castlereagh answered, that the ob- 
ject was to destroy the power of Buona- 
parté, but the Treaty was only binding on 
the Allies so long as they chose to make 
itso. Of course they might agree to treat 
of peace, if they should hereafter think it 
prudent to do so. 

' Mr. Whitbread said, that nothing could 
be plainer than his question, and nothing 
more obscure and unsatisfactory than the 
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answer of the noble lord, Was he to un- 
derstand that it was impossible for war to 
‘be avoided on the part of the country, with 
Napoleon Buonaparté exercising the power 
and government of France ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the engage 
ment entered into between the Alled 
Powers might be dissolved ; but that -its 
object, at the time it was formed, cer- 
tainly was to destroy the power of Buo- 
naparté, and to make no peacé with him. 

Mr. Whitbread felt himself as much as 
ever at a loss with the answer of the noble 
lord. When the Address was moved, it 
was stated that there was an alternative of 
war or peace ; and even down to the pre- 
sent time, except from an occasional loose 
or unguarded expression which dropped 
from one or other of the friends of the 
noble lord, nothing had ever been stated 
to the House to induce them to think 
that there was not still an alternative. 
He believed it to be understood by those 
present in the House, who had no suspi- 
cion of any delusion, that there was a 
possible alternative in the existing state 
of things of war or peace with France. 
Now how could this be reconciled with 
the Treaty and explanation on the table? 

Lord Castlereagh.—I think I answered 
the hon. member’s question before.’ There 
is a possibility of resorting to the alternative 
mentioned, because the contracting parties 
may recede from their engagements ; but, 
as to the probability of such an event, I 
will leave the hon. gentleman to form 
his own opinion from the appearance of 
things. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had rendered his 
question as plain as possible, and the 
noble lord as usual had given a reply as 
equivocal as he possibly could. ‘Those 
who thought that no peace should be made 
with Buonaparté would interpret his an- 
swer, as stating that war was unavoidable. 
Those who inclined to the other side of 
the question would infer from it, that an 
alternative still remained. His own in- 
terpretation was, that the Allies, when they 
concluded the Treaty, intended to go to 
war with Buonaparte, and that if they had 
not yet carried that plan into execution, 
it was in consequence of some other cir- 
cumstances which had arisen since, and 
which the noble lord hoped might be got 
over, that war should ensue. He wished 
the House to be well informed on this sub- 
ject before another message should come 
down, and that the noble lord should will- 
ingly do that which the House would be 
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obliged to do without his assistance, If it 
was not conceived too early, he would to- 
morrow, but certainly on some day of the 
present week, take the sense of Parliament 
on the most important question—of peace 
or war. 

Lord Castlereagh assured the hon. gen- 
tleman, that if he wished to take the sense 
of the House, he had only to make a mo- 
tion, and that he-should be prepared to 
meet him. 

Mr. Tierney inquired of the noble lord, 
whether his Majesty’s ministers had en- 
tered into an engagement to relieve Russia 
of a part of the debt she had contracted 
with Holland, to the amount of two mil- 
lions and a half, and what equivalent this 
country was to receive? 

Lord Castlereagh, under the present cir-_ 
cumstances, could not give an answer 
satisfactory to the House. With respect 
to Holland, and the arrangements regard- 
ing her colonies, it would be premature to 
enter into any details. 

Mr. Tierney had not put his question 
with any reference to a war which might | 
be approaching. Neither did he interfere 
with the arrangements made with . respect 
to the Dutch colonies. He only asked an’ 
explanation of a transaction that had taken | 
place, and whether this country had been. 


subjected to an incumbrance of 2,500,000/. 

Would the House endure that such a sum 
should be consigned to the treasury of 
Russia without any other answer than that | 


returned by the noble lord? 

Lord Castlereagh maintained the impro- 
priety of entering into the subject at this 
time. 


Mr. Tierney wished to know whether 


any obligation had been entered into 
which the noble lord thought binding on 
this country ? 

Lord Castlereagh assured the hon. gen- 
tleman that no engagement had been 
entered into in which the interests of the | 
country had not been consulted, 

Mr. Whitbread gave notice that on Fri- 
day next he should make a motion on the 
state of the country relative to peace or 
war. 

Mr. Ponsonby, on casting his eye over 
the Treaty of the 25th of March, had been 
struck by a paragraph not forming any. 
part of it, but added-at the close of it, by 
which it appeared that the. Treaty had 
been received in this country/on the 5th 
of April and the answer dispatched on the 
8th, and that authority \and instructions 
had been given to lord Clancarty at 


Treaty of Vienna. (844 
Vienna, to sign a subsidiary engagemen, 
consequent upon the said Treaty. Hp 
wished to know what was the nature of 
those instructions, and the amount of the 
subsidies which he had been empowered 
to promise, as it was impossible that his 
lordship should have been left entirely g 
liberty to pledge this country to any 
amount he pleased. 

Lord Castlereagh complained of this 
system of interrogation, which tended tp 
put the House by anticipation in posses 
sion of all the subjects of negociation be. 
fore they were settled or ratified. Wha 
had been or would be done, could not be 
executed without the consent of Parli, 
ment. The right hon. gentleman might 
well suppose that lord Clancarty had re, 
ceived instructions ; but what those were, 
and the extent of the subsidiary engage, 
ment which he was empowered to sign, 
were matter of negociation with fore 


Powers, and it would be premature and | 


improper to force them into discussion. 
r. Ponsonby could see no impropriety 
either in,the question which he had put 
to the noble lord, or in his giving the ex, 
planation hé requested. ‘The House woull 
be obliged to make good the subsidiesto 
whatever amount ministers had pledged 
it; for it would be idle to think that after 
they had contracted the engagement, it 
would be found practicable to refuse the 
supplies. And if the House only knew 
their amount after the pledge had been 


| given, it would be reduced to the alters 


tive of either breaking the faith of treaties, 
or else of paying sums which it considered 
injurious to the country. 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that the 
doctrine thus broached, and the system 
pursued, had a tendency to subvert the 
constitution, by infringing on the pre 
rogatives of the Crown respecting peace 
and war. 

Mr. Ponsonby denied, that what he had 
said had any such tendency. The Crown 
had the power of making peace and de- 
claring war, but no authority, in subsidiary 
treaties, to pledge Parliament to any 
amount it thought proper. It had no right 
to interfere in matters of money. , 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the charg 
made on the Crown, of its pledging the 
House, ‘was not fonnded on fact. Foreiga 
Powers themselves never understood more, 
by our subsidiary engagements, than thet 
the Crown would recommend to Parlia- 
ment to grant supplies to the amount ré 


quired; 
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Sir. James Mackintosh understood the 
poble lord to have given it as his opinion, 
that for ministers to state beforehand tke 
amount of a subsidiary treaty, would be a 
subversion of the constitution. [Hear, 
hear! and No, no! from the Ministerial 
side.] 


Commissioners oF Winpsor Forest. } 
Mr. Whitbread inquired, whether the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would agree to lay before the House, a 
copy of the commission granted to lord 
Yarmouth, Mr. J. Nash, and Mr. C. Bick- 
nell, relative to the Royal Parks, for which 
he had moved on the preceding evening, 
and relative to the legality of which some 
doubts, it appeared, had arisen in the 
minds of the Lords of the Treasury ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 


it would be improper to lay it before the | 


House, as it was at present under the con- 
sideration of the law officers of the Crown. 
He hoped he should be able in a few days 
to acquaint the House with the result. 
Lord Yarmouth said, it was perfectly 
well known that for a namber of years his 
present Majesty had set an example of 
farming to the country, which example 
was followed by the duke of Bedford, Mr. 


Coke, and others. The King farmed a 


part of the Royal Park by way of recrea- 
tion; and the management of it was under 
different men at different times. Three 
gentlemen were appointed commissioners, 
of whom he was one, under a power of 
attorney. They had done no act which 
was not done by the former commis- 
sioners, and if it pleased God to restore 
his Majesty, he would receive back his 
farm in exactly its former state. He con- 
sidered that an inquiry of this kind was 
prying into the private concerns of the 
Sovereign. His Majesty had always kept 
the wardenship of Windsor Forest un- 
named, that the office might not be filled 
up by ministers. He could not help 
thinking this sort of prying into the pri+ 
vate concerns of the King was rather inde- 
corous. The only expense of the commis- 
sion was a clerk of the lowest description. 

Mr. Tierney said, according to the ac- 
count of the noble lord, all the forests and 
parks might be divided into farms. This 
had never been the case in former times, 
and he should be*glad to know why this 
new practice had prevailed. By the old 
Practice, his Majesty had been always in 
the habit of appointing wardens, and 
there might be some reason for appointing 
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commissioners. He wished to know whe. 
ther this was really-a power of attorney or 
acommission. There might be very good 
reasons for putting the matter dader the 
consideration of the law officers, for it 
would require to be known whom these 


commissioners were to be responsible to. 


He knew no reason why Mr. Bicknell or 
Mr. Nash should devote their time with 
out being paid for it. If there was no 
salary attached to their offices, it made 
the case more extraordinary ; and he 
should like to know what an architect had 
to.do with parks. If the noble lord want- 
ed a legal adviser, he could not have a 
better than Mr. Bicknell; but he could 
not understand what assistance Mr. Nash’ 
could render him. It would he proper, 
therefore, that the power of attorney 
should be produced. 

Mr. Whitbread then moved, “ That an | 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions, 
that there be laid before this House, a 
copy of any commission or instrument, 
purporting to vest certain powers and 
authorities in the earl of Yarmouth, John 
Nash, esq., and Charles Bicknell, esq. 
the Royal Parks.” 

ord Yarmouth said, there had been no 
ranger of the Great Park since the time of 
the late: duke of Cumberland; and the 
King would not appoint a ranger of 
warden, in order that his amusements 
might not become a subject of inquiry 
before Parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh apprehended, that the 
hon. gentleman did not consider the ques- 
tion as one of mere curiosity; but as no 


‘abuse had been alleged, and it had not 


been shown that the Treasury had been 
negligent, he did not consider it a subject 
for the control of Parliament. If his Royal 
Highness was not so fond of farming as 
his Majesty, it was not extraordinary that 
he should appoint persons to superintend 
the management of the parks. If it should 
appear, after inquiry had been made, 
that the Treasury had acted improperly, 
then the hon. gentleman might interpose. 
Sir John Simeon opposed the motion. 
Mr. Whitbread did not wish to pry into 
He had 
conceived that the power vested in the 
commissioners was greater than it now 
appeared to be; but he wished to know 
why no ranger, who was the old constitu- 
tional officer, had been appointed te 
Windsor park? 
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Lord Yarmouth thought it was very plain 
that his Royal Highness had power to 
sign the commission. 

Mr. Tierney denied, that by the Act of 
the 53d George 3, it was intended to give 
the King a power to break up the parks 
that were given as a part of the royalty to 
maintain the dignity of the Crown. No 
answer whatever had been given, why a 
ranger of the parks bad not been appoint- 
ed; and he had not heard any thing to 
prove, that any direct advantage had been 

gained by a commission. 

Mr. Arbuthnot thought, that what his 
noble friend had stated, namely, that his 
Royal Highness wished all the farms to 
remain in the same state as his Majesty 
left them, was a sufficient reason why no 
ranger had been appointed. 

Mr. Tierney begged to be informed what 
was the point of law that had now been 
referred to the Crown lawyers, and why 
it had not before been decided, when the 
commission had been so long in existence ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the opinion of the legal advisers of the 
Crown was required as soon as the point 
was regularly raised. 

Mr. Bennet asked whether there would 
be any objection made to the production 
of the expenses of the erection of the 
Thatched Palace in Windsor Great Park ? 

Mr, Huskisson referred the hon. gentle- 
man to the Treasury,-which had issued 
warrants for the money which had been 
paid in his department. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that there would be no objection to com- 
plete the accounts already upon the table, 
to a certain date, regarding the erections 
in Windsor park. ‘ 

The question was then put, and nega- 
tived. 


MorTION RESPECTING SERVANTS OF THE 
Royat Hovsenotp.] Sir Charles Burrell 
rose, in pursuance of his notice, to move 
an Address to the Regent, upon the sub- 
ject of certain gratuities received by the 
servants of the Royal Household from 
individuals attending the Court. He first 
drew the attention of the House to the 
observations of the two Civil List Commit- 
tees upon this subject, which was beyond 
the control of the Lord Steward. He re- 
ferred to the ancient and evil practice of 
visitors giving vails to the servants of 
noblemen and gentlemen, now entirely 
discontinued, and argued upon the neces- 
sity of abolishing the custom when visitors 
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waited on the occupant of the throne, 
The existence of this system was, he said, 
a stigma upon the national character ; and 
foreigners went away with the conviction 
that every thing was to be done by money 
in this country, without which they could 
not procure even a sight of the Sovereign, 
In the household of the Prince of Wales no 
such custom had ever prevailed ; but since 
his Royal Highness had become Regent, 
it had been transferred with the Royal 
Household. There.were usually belonging 
to the establishment, among the inferior 
officers eight marshals, who paid 800), 
for their situations, and yet only received 
a nominal salary of 22/. 15s. 6d., and they 
were obliged to procure themselves hats 
and other clothes, excepting coats, which 
were given once in two years: of course, 
they were obliged to derive their profits 
from the visitors of the Court. In the same 
situation was the¢serjeant-porter, whos 
place produced only 120/, per annum, 
and the yeoman-porters and groom- porters, 
who gave 200/. for their offices, and te- 
ceived salaries of and 60/. The gen- 
tlemen pensioners, or yeomen of the 
guard, gave 350l. for the situation, and 
only obtained a salary from the Hous. 
hold of 39/. 11s, 3d. The consequence 
was, that, instead of being gentlemen a 
formerly, they were in truth beggars, and 
carried their begging books round to the 
nobility and gentry, for subscriptions to 
make up the deficiency. Besides these, 


there were the Regent’s and the Queen's 


gentlemen-porters, footmen, and grooms 
of the chambers; all of whom were paid 


at the same inefficient rate, and who, ia 


consequence, were constrained to prey 
upon the gratuities of those who visited 


the Court, and who thus became liable to 


the most vexatious demands. The object 
which he had in view, and which he was 
satisfied would be sanctioned by the 
House, was, that such provision should be 
made for these officers in future, that they 
would be sufficiently remunerated, without 
having recourse to a system which was 
discreditable to the honour and dignity of 
the Crown, as it was disgraceful to the 
country. The hon. baronet concluded by 
moving, “That an humble Address be 
presented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, submitting to his Royal Highness 
gracious consideration so much of the 
reports of the committees on the Civil List 
of the years 1512 and 1313, as relates '0 
the mode of rémunerating certain inferiot . 


servants of the Royal Household by g 
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tuities collected from individuals attend- 
ing the Court.”’ 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
object to the motion ; but thought that the 
House would do well not to pledge itself 
too far, lest the sum necessary for the pro- 
posed commutation should be found greater 
than members would think fit to lay upon 
the public. The practice complained of 
revailed in a greater or less degree in all 
the Courts of Europe. 

Mr. W. Smith would not concur in lay- 
ing any great and additional burthen upon 
the nation for the sake of removing a sup- 

osed stigma. 

Sir C. Burrell did not think that the sum 
could be considerable; it might be paid 
out of the Droits of Admiralty. 

Mr, Huskisson remarked, that it would 
be necessary not only to give compensa- 
tion to those who had bought their places, 
but to any persons who derived emolument 
from the prevailing custom, and more 
especially to those higher officers of the 
household, whose emoiuments depended 
upon the sale of the situations of their in- 
feriors, 

Mr. Sumner said, that if the dignity of 
the Crown required the abolition of the 
present fees, he did not think the House 
would be restrained by motives of parsi- 
mony from taking measures to put this 
part of the household establishment on 
the same footing with all other parts of it. 

The motion was agreed to.. 


Motions RELATING To THE New Mint. ] 
Mr. Bankes, in pursuance of his notice, 
rose to move for certain papers connected 
with the expenses of the New Mint. His 
intention of submitting this motion, he 
observed, had arisen out of the papers 
which had recently been delivered to the 
House on this subject. From these papers 
it appeared, that notwithstanding the im- 
mense sum which had been expended on 
the building of this magnificent edifice, it 
was now found that there were a certain 
number of persons, who it was desirable 
should live within the building, for 
whom no accommodations were prepared, 
and, in consequence, four new dwelling- 
houses were to be built, at an expense of 
4,000/. The example which this head of 
public expenditure had afforded he trusted 
would induce the House, in future, to be 
extremely scrupulous in examining into 
the objects for which they were called 
upon to grant money, and more especially 
When another great building—the new 

( VOL. XXX. ) 
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Post-office—was in contemplation. The 
hon. gentleman then moved for the fol- 
apers: 1. ‘ A statement of the number 
of dwelling -houses, or separate apartments 
used as dwelling-houses in the Mint, toge- 
ther with the names of the persons occupy- 
ing the same, and their situations and em- 
ployments; in that department ; also of the 
number of persons who had residencesin the 
old Mint, and the situations and employ- 
ments which they held ; also of the uses to 
which the residences or dwelling-houses 
in the old Mint have been converted. 2. 
An account of the expense of all ma- 
chinery for coining erected in the Mint. 
3. An account of the amount of the inci- 
dental expenses of the Mint in the year 
1814, as to repairs or alterations in the 
building or machinery, furniture, and all 
other charges. 4. An account of the 
quantity of money or tokens coined in 
the New Mint since the establishment of 
the same, distinguishing gold from silver.” 
Mr. Wellesley Pole said he had not the 
slightest objection to granting the inform- 
ation for which the hon. gentleman had 
moved. With respect to the houses 
alluded to, he observed, that it was consi- 
dered desirable to accommodate a certain 
number of persons who had been ¢ im- 
ported’ from Birmingham, for the purpose 
of managing the machinery of the new 
mint, within its walls; but it was found 
impracticable, notwithstanding the extent 
of the edifice—hence it was determined to 
erect the buildings in question, which 
would be effected with every regard to 
economy. 
The motions were then put and agreed 
to. 


Motion FOR EXTENDING THE Pro- 


PERTY-TAX TO IRELAND.j] Mr. Bankes 
moved that.the 7th Article of the Act of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
be read, which was read accordingly. 
The hon. gentleman then said, that he 
moved to have that Article read to show 
gentlemen who might be unwilling to 
accede to his motion, that it was far from 
his intention to move for any thing con- 
trary to that Article. So far from wishing 
for any thing hostile to the interests of 
Ireland, the measure he had to propose, 
would be, he sincerely believed, of extreme 
benefit not only to the empire in general, 
but to Ireland herself. This he considered 
a new era of taxation, and the Property- 
tax should be looked on as a tax that was 
to ot for a great number of years. It 
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then should be considered- how taxation 
should fall most equally over the entire 
empire, and he must raise his voice against 
the injustice of having the rich of Great 


Britain subject to such a heavy tax as that. 


under present consideration, while the 
rich of another part of the empire were 
exempt. Great Britain afforded the in- 
teresting phenomenon of a nation inferior 
in population to many others yielding a 
larger sum of taxation than others of far 
greater population, and with a less degree 
of complaint than most nations paid their 
taxes. This must be owing to some 
more wise and equal mode of laying on 
taxes. This wise and equal mode of taxa- 
tion would be found only in apportioning 
it to property; and, in fact, what was so 
proper a source of taxation as property ? 
He would wish, then, that that source of 
taxation should be introduced into Ireland. 
It would certainly be a better source of 
taxation than those articles which were 
used by the poor classes of society. The 
tax on soap, for instance, bore on those 
who were least able to bear taxation. 
There was also another circumstance to 
be attended to in laying on taxes. A tax 
which would have a demoralizing ten- 
dency was certainly in that respect a 
much worse one than any other. The 
tax on spirits and distilleries he had consi- 
dered in that light, Here the hon. gen- 
tleman read an address ffom the distillers 
of Ireland to the Lord Lieutenant, in cor- 
roboration of his opinion. The duty on 
distilleries was so high, that private and 
illegal distillation was the consequence, 
and spirits were sold much cheaper in 
some places than they could be, if they 
were only taxed fairly, and illicit distilla- 
tion in consequence not resorted to. 
Besides, the duties on distillation in many 

arts of that country could not be col- 
ected without the assistance of the mili- 
tary. This tended to make the laws be 
held in less respect in that country ; for 
where resistance to the law was resorted 
to with facility in one instance, the vene- 
ration for it was diminished in every 
instance. The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to show that his motion would not 
contravene the Articles of the Union, 
which provided that the taxation of Ire- 
land should be but in proportion of two- 
seventeenths to that of Great Britain, for 
twenty years, and then that it should 
undergo a revision. He was not for equa- 
lizing the taxes on the countries, but only 
for extending to Ireland the best mode of 
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taxation, and a mode that he thought was 
as well adapted to Ireland as to this 
country. He was discharging a disagree. 
able duty; but, however, from what he 


“considered his duty he would not shrink 


He had taken a vast deal of trouble to pro. 
cure the best information possible on the 
subject. He found that Ireland was def. 
cient in contributing her proper share jy 
the burthens of the empire; and though 
she had certainly contributed not a little 
it was not just that she should not contr. 
bute in’ an equal proportion with Greg 
Britain. But he considered that it was the 
Property-tax which mainly enabled Greg 
Britain to contribute more in proportion 
than Ireland had done; and if Ireland 
bad that tax, she could have contributed 
in her due proportion. He then pro. 
ceeded to remark on the superior advap. 
tages of the Property-tax to those taxe 
which Ireland now paid, under which 
there was a great facility of evasion, and 
an enormous expense of collection, The 
expense of collecting the revenve in Eng. 
land, under the ordinary heads, was 61, 3, 
lid. per cent.; of those in Ireland 14, 
13s. percent. The expense of collecting 
the Property-tax was only 2l. 3s. 5d. per 
cent. It was therefore the most advania 
geous tax, as the great proportion of whi 
was levied on the country came into the 
Exchequer. The imposition of this taxin 
Ireland was far from being a violationof 
the Union, contemplated in that Act, ani 
mentioned as the eventual means of esti 
mating the relative power of the tw 
countries, The state of the finances of 
Ireland rendered the adoption of som 
such measure most urgent. According to 
the last accounts, the ordinary revenue of 
Ireland was 5,100,000/.; the interest of the 
funded debt 5,400,000/., leaving a defi 
ciency of 300,0001. There was an extte 
ordinary revenue, consisting of repayments 
from Great Britain, of 304,000/. in the 
present year; but on the other hand, there 
was the interest of the unfunded debt, 
being 125,000/. ; charges of the Irish debt 
funded in this country, 23,0001. ; interestal 
the loan of 1811 for the service of Irelant, 
279,000!. The revenue, therefore, extra 
ordinary and ordinary, was 5,400,000); 
the expense of the debt, 5,900,000) 
There was besides a debt of 11,600,000 
due to Great Britain, consisting 
6,100,000/. excess of expense on the pitt 
of Great Britain above the portion stipt: 
lated for in the Act of Union ; 4,500,000: 
a loan raised in 1811 for the service 
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of Ireland by this country, and 33 
years interest of that loan, being 1,046,000/. 
Though there was such a deficiency 
jn the revenue of Ireland, there was still to 
be provided for her share the current ex- 
penditure, which at the rate of the ex- 
penditure of the last year, was 9,100,0001. 
The whole of this, together with the 
500,000/. excess of the interest of debt 
above the revenue, was to be provided for. 
It was, and always had been the practice 
to raise a great portion of the revenue of 
Ireland by loans, to such an extent, that 
if Great Britain had followed that plan to 
the same extent, the capital of our debt 
would have exceeded its present nominal 
amount by 400,000,000/. of stock, or 
about 223,000,000/. in money. Ireland 
ought not to be suffered to run on in the 
system of borrowing, till she would be 
-no longer able to pay. She was too 
much in the system of having recourse to 
loans, which she had raised at 73 per 
cent. She had gone back in the last three 
years four hundred thousand pounds, and 
was unable even to pay the interest of her 
debt. But what article would gentlemen 
say could bear an increase of taxation in 
Ireland? Could the distilleries or the im- 
ports into Ireland bear it? The increase 
of revenue in 1812, was only in duties on 
ditilleries, tobacco, &c.: in 1813, on to- 
bacco, hides, and distilleries: in 1814, 
on auctions, East-India goods, stamps, 
postage, and a new schedule of the 
customs. He could not conceive that 
the present system was advantageous to 
Ireland, as it was only running her 
deeper in debt. It was not beneficial to 
England, as it did not enable Ireland to 
pay her proportion to the joint expendi- 
ture. The hon. gentleman then argued, 
that as the people of Ireland were assimi- 
lated to the people of England in manners 
and civilization, their system of taxation 
ought to be assimilated. He did not 
mean to propose the time or the propor- 
tion in which this tax should be extended 
to Ireland, but he looked to it as an event 
which ought to be adopted at no great 
distance. The collection of taxes in Ire- 
land was at present attended with much 
difficulty. The taxation on distilleries 
could not be collected in many parts of 
that country without the assistance of the 
military. In part of the county of Done- 
gal, soldiers were regularly obliged to be 
called out to assist in the collection of taxes 
from the distilleries. . What was the state 
of the country where the taxes could not 
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be collected without the military? His 
measure would make the collection of 
taxes easy, and would have a tendency 
to make the people amenable to the Jaws. 
Therefore, supposing it as turbulent and 
unlawful as it had been by some persons 
represented to be, this tax would be pro- 
perly applied to that country. The lower 
class would be entirely exempted from it; 
and those who would be subject to it, 
were those who were most likely to hold 
the laws in the highest respect. The 
man of 50/.a year would not be at-all 
affected by it. The principle of the tax 
he considered fair to Ireland as well as to 
England ; for though one was a poorer 
and the other a richer country, and though 
ten millions on a poor country would be 
a heavier burthen than ten millions on a 
rich country, yet a tenth or a fifth part of 
the property of each would leave them 
both in the same relative situation to each 
other. Another advantage of this tax 
was, that it could be collected cheaper 
than the present taxation of Ireland was. 
He did not mean to say that the tax was 
an advantage in itself and abstractedly 
taken; for all taxes were grievances, 
however necessary, and he did not sup- 
pose that the people of England were 
fonder of them for their own sake than 
the people of Ireland; but he meant a 
comparative advantage. The Property- 
tax was collected in England for 2i. 3s. 5d. 
per cent., while the collection of the taxa- 
tion of Ireland cost 14/. 13s. per cent. 
Besides, the officers in the employment of 
collecting the present taxes could be 
employed in the collection of this tax. 
The general principle of the measure was 
then the only thing to be cunsidered. 
Ireland ought to bear her share of the 
general taxation, and her taxation ought 
to- be put on the best footing. Ireland, 
he allowed, had made great exertions, but 
he lamented that those exertions had not 
been more judiciously applied. If instead 
of many other of her taxes, she had had 
this tax since the Union, he was con- 
vinced she would now be a much richer, 
happier, and more prosperous country. 
It was not the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for Ireland who was to dictate what 
taxes were or were not fit for her; no, 
nor even the whole of the members for 
Ireland: but it was the aggregate wisdom 
of that House that was to determine what 
were the taxes most suitable to her. She 
was a country with an increasing debt, 
and a decreasing revenue; in the three 
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Jast years she had a deficiency of 400,000I. 
He calculated up to the 5th of last Ja- 
nuary. The fact was, that the people of 
Treland must have some tax, and there- 
fore there ought to be no hesitation in 
adopting a mode of taxation which had 
been found so beneficial to this country ; 
a mode which alone had enabled us to 
look the dangers which threatened us in 
the face. The Property-tax had been 
proposed for England, as if it was to last 
' only one year; but he was sure if the 
question could be put with propriety to 
his right hon, friend, he would say, that 
he would by no means recommend the 
taking it off at that period, as he must be 
aware that it would be impossible to part 
with a tax so serviceable and indispensable 
in the situation in which the country was 
about to be plunged; and it was equally 
impossible for this part of the empire 
to bear any longer to give Ireland such 
favour with respect to the Property-tax 
as would throw upon England the whole 
of the burthen. The hon. gentleman 
concluded with moving, “ That, for the 
purpose of carrying the seventh article 
of the Treaty of Union more effec- 
tually into execution, and for enabling 
Ireland to defray the proportionate part 
of the joint contribution stipulated therein, 
it is expedient that the profits arising 
from property, professions, trades, and 
offices, within that part of the United 
Kingdom, be made available towards that 
object.” 
Mr. Davies Giddy said, he had not 
come to the House with any view of se- 
conding the motion; but after what he 
had heard, he could not suffer it to fall to 
the ground, and would therefore support 
it. He coincided with a great deal of 
what had been said by the hon. mover, 


but yet he expressed his unwillingness. 


to press the extension of the Property-tax 
to Ireland at present, especially as a com- 
mittee above stairs was occupied in exa- 
mining the financial concerns of that coun- 
try ; and he was free to say, that if it 
should appear to that committee that 
Ireland was incapable of contributing 
two-seventeenths of the expence of the 
united empire, he should be ready to en- 
tertain a proposition for reducing that 
proportion, although it was so settled at 
the period of the Union. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, that he should 
most willingly have given way to the 
right hon. baronet (sir J. Newport, who 
rose at the same time that he did), par- 
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ticularly as he feared that he was la. 
bouring under severe indisposition ; but 
he was anxious, called upon as he had 


- been, so distinctly and repeatedly by the 
his 


hon. gentleman in the course o 
speech, not to lose any time in setting 
himself right in the eyes of the House and 
of the country—and he flattered himself 
he should be able to show how com 
pletely unfounded the basis was, upon 
which the hon. gentleman had rested the 
whole of his argument. But before he 
proceeded to advert to what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman, the House would 
forgive him, if he expressed his regret, 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Davies Giddy) 
had been induced to second the motion, 
agreeing, as he did, with the hon. mover 
only upon general principles, but differing 
from him on the most important point, 
namely, the applicability of the measure 
to Ireland at the present period. For the — 
hon. gentleman, who seconded the motion, 
had distinctly stated, that he doubted 
both the policy and the practicability of 
carrying the motion into effect at present, 
and had adverted to the expediency, or 
perhaps the necessity, of a revision of the 
principles upon which the joint contribu. 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland were 
founded at the Union. He was happy to 
have it in his power to do justice to the 
sentiments by which that hon. gentleman 
was animated every where, but particu 
larly in the committee which had been 
appointed to examine into the state of the 
finances of Ireland. The question now 
before the: House was of much too high 
a nature, and embraced too many impor- 
tant considerations, to be argued or dee 
cided upon the narrow grounds which the 


hon. gentleman had urged to the House. 


It was much too great a question to be 
treated as a mere naked measure of finance. 
In considering a question of this nature, 
it was necessary that the House should 
bear in mind—indeed, it was impossible 
to put out of, view—the political, the 
local, the natural state of that cousin of 
which the hon. gentleman had candidly 
confessed himself to be completely igno- 
rant; or he would rather say, with respect 
to which the hon. gentleman certainly 
wanted a great deal of information. The 
very arguments which he had urged, 4 
the conclusions he had drawn, showed 
how completely misinformed he was with 
respect to the state of Ireland. _ 
He should now proceed to follow the 
hon. gentleman through his statements, 
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pot only for the purpose of vindicating 
himself and his predecessors, in the office 
which he had the honour to hold, but to 
vindicate Ireland from the charges which 
the hon. gentleman had brought against 
her. The hon. gentleman had given to 
the House a statement of the debt of Ire- 
land, of her resources, and of the deficiency 
of her proportion of the joint contribution. 


The House would not be surprised if be 


was not prepared to go minutely into an 
investigation of all the financial calcula- 
tions-of the hon. gentleman ; because it 
was impossible for him to suppose, that 
the hon. gentleman would have thought 
it necessary to introduce them in this dis- 
cussion. He conceived that it would be 
merely necessary for him to show to the 
House, that it would be inexpedient, under 
the present circumstances, to apply the 
Property-tax to Ireland, which it was pro- 
posed to enact in Great Britain for one 
year only. It was true that the hon. 
member had said, that he did not consider 
that tax ‘as applied in Great Britain for 
one year only; but it would not be fair to 
call upon him to refute the opinion which 
the hon. gentleman chose to entertain 
upon the subject. The hon, gentleman 
did not think proper, upon that subject, to 
give credit to his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
proposed it for one year; or to the House, 
who had voted it for that period—he took 
his solitary stand, and said, This tax is not 
voted for one year, because I think it is 
hot; against such a mode of reasoning, 
the House would not expect him to con- 
tend. But though he bad not brought all 
the documents which would be necessary 
to enable him to follow the hon. gentle- 
man through the whole of his statement, 
his memory was sufficiently accurate, he 
hoped, to enable him to point out innu- 
merable errors into which he had fallen. 
Indeed, there were some parts of the hon. 
gentleman’s statement, in which his mis- 
takes were so obvious, that they could not 
escape the observation of those who had 
paid even the slightest attention to the 
finances of Ireland. The result, however, 
of the hon. gentleman’s calculations, was, 
that there was a very considerable balance 
against Ireland; and as he had applied 


_ himself particularly to the last three years, 


the weight of his charges fell upon him, 
and upon his right hon. friend who sat near 
him (Mr. Wellesley Pole). It was, how- 
ever, a little hard, that as the hon. gen- 
tleman had directed his charges against 
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the last three years of the administration 
of the finances of Ireland, he should have 
thought it fair to associate with them the 
debt contracted in 1811, under circum-. 
stances of a very peculiar nature. The 
hon. gentleman had asserted, that, for the 
two last years, he (Mr. Fitzgerald) had 
been unable to provide ways and means 
to meet the expenses, and had spoken 
lightly of the exertions made by Ireland 
in that period—exertions which, he would 
say without fear of contradiction, were 
greater than were ever made by any 
country situated as Ireland was; whic 
were great, even when put in comparison - 
with those of England at the commence- 
ment of the present reign, when she was 
great, powerful, and wealthy. | It was not 
necessary for him to enter into a defence 
of the transactions of 1811; but he might 
be permitted to remind the House, that, 
with respect to that loan, Mr. Perceval 
then said, not indeed that it was to be 
considered as cancelled, but that there 
were circumstances connected with the 
proportions of the contribution as fixed at 
the Union, which ought to be maturely 
considered by Great Britain, and that the 
consideration of that Loan ought to be 
deferred till one of those periods, when, 
by the articles of the Union, the debts of 
the two countries were to come under the 
revision of Parliament. 

In proceeding to controvert the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentleman, he begged 
that he might not be supposed to insinuate, 
that the hon. gentleman had intentionally. 
mis-stated any of the figures, or had urged 
any argument, of the validity of which 
he was not himself convinced; he enters 
tained too high an opinion of the hon. 
gentleman, and felt too sincere a réspect 
for him, to insinuate any thing of the kind; 
and, therefore, if, in the warmth of dis- 
cussion, any expression should happen to 
fall from him that might be supposed 
capable of such a meaning, he begged to 
declare, that nothing could be further from 
his intention. The hon. gentleman began 
by stating, that besides the loan of 1811, 
there was 6,100,000/. due to Great Britain 
from Ireland, making, together, above 
eleven millions. And here it was neces- 
sary to observe, that the hon. gentleman, 
throughout the whole of his argument, 
had done that which it was impossible to 
do, consistently with any fair or even ins 
telligible view of the subject ;-he had 
formed all his calculations upon the supe’ 


position, that the accounts of the year 
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ending on the 5th of January, were made 
up on that day. The House knew very 
well, that the joint accounts were not set- 
tled at that period, and, therefore, any 
arguments or calculations founded upon 
that supposition, must be erroneous. He 
begged, in the first place, to observe, that 
of this sum of 6,100,000/., 3,500,0001. re- 
mained in the Exchequer of Great Britain, | 
applicable to the uses of the contribution 
account, and 2,000,000/. surplus remained 
in Ireland, to be remitted to this country 
on further account. Every exertion had 
been made to accomplish remittances to 
this country, on account of the debt due 
on contribution account; but it had been 
found impossible to make remittances to 
a greater extent than 1,250,000/. without 
injuriously interfering with the mercantile 
concerns of Ireland. When his right hon. 
,friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
last year, stated the English Budget, he 
estimated the whole contribution of Ire- 
land at 8,700,000/,; but in point of fact, 
the charge was 10,500,000/., exceeding 
the estimate by 1,800,000/. ; and that sum, 
the hon. gentleman had conceived himself 
warranted in classing as a part of the 
debt due by Ireland to Great Britain, for 
which provision should have been made, 
although the hon. gentleman ought to have 

_ been aware, that the knowledge of this 
additional charge could only be derived 
from the documents which had been laid 
upon the table a few days ago, containing 
the accounts of the expenditure of each 
country. Instead, therefore, of a defi- 
ciency of 6,100,000/., as stated by the 
hon. gentleman, there was, in point of 
fact, a deficiency only of 800,000/.; and 
had it not been for an excess of expen- 
diture over estimate, there would have 
been a surplus of nearly 1,000,000/. 

The hon. gentleman then adverted to 
the loans raised for Ireland within the 
last three years, which, he said, bad been 
raised at 73 per cent.; he then stated the 
amount of the tax raised to pay the in- 
terest, in which, he said, there was a de- 
ficiency of 400,000. in the same period 
as the provision ought to have been 
1,600,000/., and actually produced but 
1,200;0001. _ He would take upon himself 
to convince the hon. gentleman, that he 
was completely mistaken on both those 
points. Inthe year 1812, 4,700,0001. was 
raised in England, at a charge, including 
the sinking fund, of 7/. Os. 9d. per cent. ; 
and a loan was raised in Ireland of 


1,500,000/, at the lesser charge of 6, 4s. 
4. 
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In 1815, 6,500,0001. was raised in Eng. 
land, at 7/.4s. 7d. per cent. ; and 2,000,000), 
in Ireland, at 6/. $s. 1d. And in 1gi4 
5,958,0001. was raised in England, 4 
5l. 18s. 9d., and 3,000,000/. in Ireland, at 
54. 11s. 9d. [Mr. Bankes seeming to 
doubt the accuracy of the latter state. 
ment], Mr. Fitzgerald said, he was quite 
certain that he was correct; because, 
though for the reason he had before 
stated, he had not brought all the neces. 
sary documents down to the House, he 
recollected perfectly well having called 
the attention of the House, last year, to 
this extraordinary circumstance, of the 
Irish Loan having been borrowed. on lower 
terms than the English, notwithstanding 
the legal rate of interest in Ireland was 
one per cent. higher than it was in Eng. 
land. The entire charge, therefore, for 
these years, was, in 1812, 422,000/.—in 
1815, 595,000L—and in 1814, 521,000i, 
making an aggregate, for the three years, 
of 1,540,000/, The estimate of the 


taxes, to meet this charge, was, in 1812, 
468,0001.—1813, 600,000/. ; and, in 1814, 
535,0001., amounting to 1,605,000/. He 
had no objection to meet the hon. gentle. 
man on the ground he had taken, either 
with respect to the nature of the taxes, or 


the pace they had kept with the bur 
thens of the country. The increase of the 
revenue in 1815, over that of 1812, was 
1,561,9001. The estimate of the taxes 
was 1,603,0001., the deficiency, therefore, 
was but 230,000/.; and, as in the produce 
which he had stated, credit was only given 
to him for six months, of the taxes laid on 
by him last year, he had a just right to 
assume, that the other half-year’s produce 
would be 267,000/., which would yield an 
exceeding of nearly 40,0001. 

He begged to observe, that he should 
not have been surprised if the new taxes 
had been unproductive last year, because 
they frequently were so, not only in Ire- 
land, but in England also, the first yeat 
they were laid on. Besides, in Ireland 
the sources of taxation were so narrow, 
that individuals were frequently able 1 
anticipate the taxes that were to be im- 
posed, and were consequently enabled 
very much. to diminish the receipt of the 
tax for a certain period after it was Im- 
posed. The hon. gentleman had animat- 
verted upon the materials upon which the 
taxes in Ireland were imposed ; they were, 
he said, almost always the same, sucli as 
the duties on spirits, sometimes raised, 
sometimes lowered, tobacco, stamps; and 
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we had last year, said the hon. gentleman, 
a schedule of the customs. In his enu- 
meration of the articles of taxation, the 
hon. gentleman had totally omitted the 
very great augmentation which bad taken 
place in the assessed taxes, and it was 
some consolation to him to find, that 
what had been represented as one of the 
most objectionable of his taxes was so 
soon forgotten. But was the House aware 
that what the hon. gentleman had passed 
so slightly as a mere regulation of the 
Customs, was, in fact, no less than the 
important measure of equalizing the whole 
of the Custom-duties of Ireland to those 
of Great Britain—a measure more exten- 
sive than ever had been adopted in Eng- 
Jand, and by which the Custom-duties were 
made permanent in Ireland, as in England, 
and all the English war-duties were thereby 
adopted in that country. The House, he 
hoped, would forgive him for going into 
this detail, because no one could have 
supposed that what the hon. gentleman 
had lightly spoken of as a schedule of the 
customs, was really such a measure as he 
had now described. He did not arrogate 
to himself any credit for having brought 
forward that measure, because he had 
merely discharged his duty ; but surely, 
if any man had ever departed from that 
system, which the hon. gentleman had 
reproached him with, of not looking diffi- 
culties in the face, and making exertions 
to meet the pressure of the day, he had 
done it in the instance to which he al- 
luded, 

With respect to spirits, he could not 
help observing that the observations which 
had been made upon this subject at dif- 
ferent times, were extremely inconsistent. 
When a right hon, friend of his (Mr. 
Foster) had proposed to diminish the duty 
on spirits, it was objected to as being cal- 
culated to injure the health, and to de- 
moralize the people, by making spirits 
cheap. When the duties were afterwards 
raised, partly in consequence of the re- 
commendation of a committee for the 
purpose of encouraging the use of malt 
liquor in Ireland, objections were again 
made, and he thought rather inconsis- 
tently, and so thought an hon. gentleman 
opposite to him (Mr. Wilberforce), who 
now cheered the hon. gentleman, and 
supported him, who was himself a member 
of that committee, and who, on the occa- 
siomalluded-to, supported the increase of 
uty on spirits, on the principle of en- 
couraging the consumption of malt-liquor 
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in preference. So much for 1812.—In 
1813, the taxes were on tobacco, excise 
upon leather, assessed taxes, postage, 
and malt. There was not one of those 
taxes that had not exteeded the estimate, 
particularly the malt-duty. There was, 
at the same time, a duty of 6d. upon 
spirits, which was pressed upon him by 
the representatives of Ireland, and neces- 
sarily concurrent with the increased duty 
on malt. Last year there was the “ sche- 
dule of the customs ;” but the hon. gentle- 
man said, there were spirits again—there 
was so, but the hon. gentleman knew 
very well the circumstances under which 
it was imposed—he knew that it was done 
to remove, if possible, the jealousies and 
apprehensions of the distillers of England, 
and to do away objections that had been 
urged to the intercourse of spirits, to 
which Ireland is entitled under the Act of 
Union. There was a paper, to which 
the hon. gentleman might have had ac- 
cess, as it had been laid before the Com- 
mittee of Finances, up stairs. The state- 
ments in that paper were of a most satis- 
factory nature, and with the permission 
of the House, he would read some extracts 
from it, to show the inaccuracy both of 
the hon. gentleman’s statements and of 
his conclusions. 

Mr. Fitzgerald then stated, that. the 
produce of malt in 1802, was 116,000/.—. 
in 1811, 348,000/.—and in 1814, 566,0001. 
He would not trouble the House with 
going through all the small articles con- 
tained in that paper, but merely touch 
upon the leading ones. Spirits, in 1802, 
produced 270,000/,—-in 1811, 685,000/,— 
in 1814, 1,575,000/. Tobacco, in 1802,- 
gave 140,000/.—in 1811, 311,000/.—in 
1814, 504,000/. Hearth-money had in- 
creased from 32,000l., in 1802, to 64,0001, 
in 1814. The Assessed-taxes had been 
doubled, quadrupled, and quintupled. 
The Servants duty had been increased 
fourfold. Windows, in the last three 
years, had been increased 100,000/. With- 
out going into more details, he should 
only observe, that many thousand in- 
stances had occurred, in which articles 
had been brought to charge under the 
assessed taxes, which had never been 


made productive before; and he would 
show, when he came to state his budget 
to the House, improvements which had 
been made in the collection of taxes, 
which were absolutely unexampled. 

He would now, with the permission of 
the House, preceed to state the amount 
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of the revenues in the three years which 
the hon. gentleman had selected for his 
particular animadversion. In 1813, it 
was 6,016,448.—in 1814, 6,160,190/.— 
and, in 1815, 6,716,0561—[Mr. Bankes 
said, across the House, “ gross revenue ?’’) 
Certainly he was speaking of gross re- 
venue; and he was perfectly justified in 
so taking it; for the propositions of the 
joint contribution were founded upon the 
gross, not the net revenue. The bon. 

entleman had repeatedly noticed the 

ifference of the expense of the collection 
of the revenue in the two countries: io 
Ireland it was above 14 per cent., whereas, 
in England, it was little more than 6 per 
cent. That was true ; but the reason must 
be obvious to any one who considered the 
different amount of the revenues of the 
two countries. In the one they were 
about 65 millions, and in the other about 
six millions. A moment’s reflection must 
convince the House, that the expense of 
collection must be greater in Ireland, 
where, though the sum to be collected 
was smaller, yet the establishment was 
nearly as large as it was in Great Britain, 
and the number of the persons employed 
nearly as great. But if the revenues of 
Ireland were to be increased three-fold, 
the collection would remain the same, and 
then they would be raised at less than 
5 per cent., and, therefore, cheaper than 
they were collected in Great Britain. 
The hon. gentleman had of course fallen 
into a similar fallacy with regard to the 
Property-tax, which he said was not above 
2l. 3s. 5d. per cent. But the hon. gen- 
tleman and the House must be aware, 
that a very large proportion of the Pro- 
perty-tax was collected without any ex- 
pense at all, he meant that which was 
deducted from the dividends paid at the 
Bank. Besides, it was to be recollected, 
that in England, the commissioners were 
not paid. 

He thought it right here to advert to a 
mistake into which the hon. gentleman 
had fallen—a mistake, however, in which 
it was highly important, that neither the 
House nor the hon. gentleman should 
for a moment continue. The hon. gen- 
tleman had stated, that the military in 
Ireland were employed in the collection 
of the revenue, and particularly that 
which was raised upon the distillers. 
Nothing could be more unfounded than 
that statement of the hon. member. The 
revenue io Ireland, of every kind, was 


raised by: the civil — employed for 
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that purpose, without any interference op 
aid of the military. The mistake of the 
hon. gentleman, he supposed, was founded 
upon the circumstance of the mili 

being employed in putting down illegal 
distillation, and in assisting to apprehend 
persons who had violated, or were yio. 
lating the penal law of the country, 
Outrages certainly had been committed 
in particular cases, and resistance had 
been offered; but it was when attempts 
were made to seize illegal stills, and not 
when the civil officers were collectip 
the revenue. He did not mean to con 
ceal facts from the House, or to deny that 
great outrages had at various times beeg 
committed. He did not wish to hide the 
dark side of the picture; the people of 
Ireland had enough to be proud of; they 
were known to be gallant, generous, and 
brave; and those very disorders which 
every one lamented, might be the eballi- 
tions of minds, more ardent and less 
cultivated perhaps than yours, but pos 
sessing some of the finest sentiments that 
adorn human nature. I think, said the 
right hon. gentleman, I know my coun. 
try; and if the hon. mover was acquainted, 
in the slightest degree, with our wishes 
or our feelings, he would not have de 
scribed us as he has done to the House 
to-night. But will not the House require 
some more data to proceed upon, before 
they adopt the hon. gentleman’s proposi- 
tion? He repeated—of that proposition 
he meant not to complain, he felt every 
respect for the quarter from which it 
proceeded, and for the public motives by 
which it was dictated ; but had the hon 
gentleman formed even the vague eiti- 
mate of what the produce of this tax in 
Ireland might be, if we were to proceed 
upon any of those grounds upon which 
the Union proportion of contribution had 
been calculated ; and he had no difficulty 
in saying, that erroneous as he believed 
them to be, as the measure of our expen 
diture, or of our means, they would be 
found still more fallacious as a scale of 
the respective income or property of the 
two islands ; yet, adopting that proportion 


for the sake of argument only, the pr 
duce of a property-tax in Ireland, takin 
the highest relative produce which b 


ever been yielded in Great Britain, the 
produce from Ireland at 2-17ths would 
be (he would state it generally) in amoutl 
1,600,0001. The hon, gentleman woul 
bear in mind, and it must not escape the 
recollection of the House, that this Ww 
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iving credit to Ireland for a collection 
of the tax in the first year of its applica- 
tion, under’ circumstances of difficulty, 
which he would advert to by-and-bye, as 
accurate, as vigilant, and perfect as the 
experience of sixteen years, and the en- 
actment of successive laws, had made it 
in Great Britain. If he were to compare 
the probable produce of this duty in 
Ireland, with that which it had yielded 
in Great Britain on its first introduction 
there, he need not tell the hon. gentleman 
9.17ths would not aid him much in pro- 
viding ways and means for this single year, 
for which he had been good enough to 
undertake for him to find a supply ;—but 
what further, Sir, was to be deducted 
from this sum of a million and a half, 
which we thus hope to receive ?—first, the 
Property-tax now-paid in this country by 
Irish proprietors resident in Great Bri- 
tain. Itis difficult to estimate, and im- 
possible to ascertain the amount of that 
absentee property, which thus contributes 
to the British exchequer. In the year 
1804, the state of the exchanges between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which had 
risen to an inordinate height against Ire- 
land, were brought, by a right hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Foster), under the considera- 
tion of a committee of that House. It 
was many years before he (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
had the honour of a seat in it; but he re- 
collected it was in evidence before that 
committee, stated by a gentleman who is 
since deceased, a man of ability and ex- 
tensive information, (he meant Mr. Paget, 
whose house was then, as it is now, under 
his successor, Mr. Bainbridge, the prin- 
cipal medium of remittance between 
Great Britain and Ireland, as well of pri- 
vate remittance, as of ail those sums 
which are sent over on account of the 
Irish Treasury)—it was stated by him, and 
he (Mr. Fitzgerald) had reason to think 
understood, that the remittances of ab- 
sentees rents alone amounted to 2,000,000/. 
annually. If we considered the great 
increase of the number of our absentees, 
which was natural, and of which, what- 
ever might be the local effect inthe coun- 
try which they left, it would be idle in 
him to complain, for it was out of our 
power to control it—if we considered 
further the great increase which the hon. 
gentleman was justified, he admitted, in 
slating, as an additional ground of the 
Motion which he had submitted, in the 
rent and value of our lands, it would not 

too much to estimate the remittances to 
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absentees at the annual sum of 3,000,000/. 
He was sure that he was warranted in 
estimating it at this sum, The tax re- 
ceived upon Irish rents in the Exchequer 
of England, was 300,000/. This sum, 
then, was to be deducted from the gross 
produce which was expected from the 
duty on Irish property; for he did not 
suppose that the hon. gentleman would, if 
his principle was to be extended to IreJand, 
propose that this portion of the duty should 
remain in the British Treasury ; if he did 
so, and thus charge the Irish landlord 
twice over, it would, indeed, be the most 
effectual absentee tax that could be sug- 
gested :—that which he (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
had thrown out as feasible in the last year, 
was but a trifle to it; and yet gentlemen 
had then started, even at the spectre of a 
tax, which would have affected the land 
of the absentee. But, to return—300,000/, 
per annum was to be deducted on this 
head: there was another deduction to be 
made also, and we could get more accu- 
rately at the grounds of that; the divi- 
dends upon that portion of the Irish debt, 
which had been created in this country, 
and of which the interest was payable 
here, were already subjected to the Pro- 
perty-tax; and thus the resources of Ire- 
land were made to contribute to that 
amount of British duty which had been 
stated. That is, either her means had 
paid you so much, or provision had been 
found for it in these successive loans which 
had now become her permanent charge. 
The amount of our funded debt in Great 
Britain on the 5th of January last, was 
94,000,000/.; he hoped this year would not 
add much more than ten millions. The 
interest payable in Great Britain on that 
debt, was upwards of 4,000,000/.; but al- 
lowing for that portion of the debt which 
was redeemed, he might state the amount 
of Property-tax thus received from Ire- 
land, at 300,000/. more. You thus re- 
ceive on her debt as much as from the 
absentee proprietors. Your estimated 
produce, then, in Ireland is reduced to 
1,000,000/. Did the hon, gentleman pro- 
mise—did he even hope, that in the first 
year of its application, in any year of its 
application, the collection of that duty 
could be made as effectual, or the duty itself 
relatively as effectual as the experience 
of years had made it in Great Britain? 
He was ready to do justice to the public 
spirit of the English nation, to that spirit — 
which had carried the country though the 
a5 K contest in which any country had 
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of the revenues in the three years which 
the hon. gentleman had selected for his 
particular animadversion. In 1813, it 
was 6,016,4484—in 1814, 6,160,1901.— 
and, in 1815, 6,716,0561—[Mr. Bankes 
said, across the House, “ gross revenue ?”’} 
Certainly he was speaking of gross re- 
venue; and he was perfectly justified in 
so taking it; for the propositions of the 
joint contribution were founded upon the 
gross, not the net revenue. The bon. 
_ gentleman had repeatedly noticed the 

Giffefence of the expense of the collection 
of the revenue in the two countries: io 
Treland it was above 14 per cent., whereas, 
in England, it was little more than 6 per 
cent. That was true ; but the reason must 
be obvious to any one who considered the 
different amount of the revenues of the 
two countries. In the one they were 
about 65 millions, and in the other about 
six millions. A moment’s reflection must 
convince the House, that the expense of 
collection must be greater in Ireland, 
where, though the sum to be collected 
was smaller, yet the establishment was 
nearly as large as it was in Great Britain, 
and the number of the persons employed 
nearly as great. But if the revenues of 
Ireland were to be increased three-fold, 
the collection would remain the same, and 
then they would be raised at less than 
5 per cent., and, therefore, cheaper than 
they were collected in Great Britain. 
The hon. gentleman had of course fallen 
into a similar fallacy with regard to the 
Property-tax, which he said was not above 
2l. 3s. 5d. per cent. But the hon. gen- 
tleman and the House must be aware, 
that a very large proportion of the Pro- 
perty-tax was collected without any ex- 
pense at all, he meant that which was 
deducted from the dividends paid at the 
Bank. Besides, it was to be recollected, 
that in England, the commissioners were 
not paid. 

He thought it right here to advert to a 
mistake into which the hon. gentleman 
had fallen—a mistake, however, in which 
it was highly important, that neither the 
House nor the hon, gentleman should 
for a moment continue. The hon. gen- 
tleman had stated, that the military in 
Ireland were employed in the collection 
of the revenue, and particularly that 
which was raised upon the distillers. 
Nothing could be more unfounded than 
that statement of the hon. member. The 


revenue in Ireland, of every kind, was 
raised by: the civil — employed for 
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that purpose, without any interference or 
aid of the military. The mistake of the 
hon. gentleman, he supposed, was founded 
upon the circumstance of the military 
being employed in putting down illegal 
distillation, and in assisting to apprehend 
persons who had violated, or were yio. 
lating the penal law of the country, 
Outrages certainly had been committed 
in particular cases, and resistance had 
been offered; but it was when attempts 
were made to seize illegal stills, and not 
when the civil officers were collecting 
the revenue. He did not mean to con 
ceal facts from the House, or to deny that 
great outrages had at various times been 
committed. He did not wish to hide the 
dark side of the picture; the people of 
Ireland had enough to be proud of; they 
were known to be gallant, generous, and 
brave; and those very disorders which 
every one lamented, might be the ebulli- 
tions of minds, more ardent and less 
cultivated perhaps than yours, but pos. 
sessing some of the finest sentiments that 
adorn human nature. I think, said the 
right hon. gentleman, I know my coun- 
try; and if the hon. mover was acquainted, 
in the slightest degree, with our wishes 
or our feelings, he would not have de- 
scribed us as he has done to the House 
to-night. But will not the House require 
some more data to proceed upon, before 
they adopt the hon. gentleman’s proposi- 
tion? He repeated—of that proposition 
he meant not to complain, he felt every 
respect for the quarter from which it 
proceeded, and for the public motives by 
which it was dictated ; but had the hon. 
gentleman formed even the vague esti- 
mate of what the produce of this tax in 
Ireland might be, if we were to proceed 
upon any of those grounds upon which 
the Union proportion of contribution had 
been calculated ; and he had no difficulty 
in saying, that erroneous as he believed 
them to be, as the measure of our expen: 
diture, or of our means, they would be 
found still more fallacious as a scale of 
the respective income or property of the 


| two islands ; yet, adopting that proportion 


for the sake of argument only, the pro- 
duce of a property-tax in Ireland, takin 
the highest relative produce which ha 
ever been yielded in Great Britain, the 
produce from Ireland at 2-17ths would 


be (be would state it generally) in amount, 


1,600,000, The hon, gentleman would 
bear in mind, and it must not escape the 


recollection of the House, that this was 
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iving credit to Ireland for a collection 
of the tax in the first year of its applica- 
tion, under’ circumstances of difficulty, 
which he would advert to by-and-bye, as 
accurate, as vigilant, and perfect as the 
experience of sixteen years, and the en- 
actment of successive laws, had made it 
in Great Britain. If he were to compare 
the probable produce of this duty in 
Ireland, with that which it had yielded 
in Great Britain on its first introduction 
there, he need not tell the hon. gentleman 
2-17ths would not aid bim much in pro- 
viding ways and means for this single year, 
for which he had been good enough to 
undertake for him to find a supply ;—but 
what further, Sir, was to be deducted 
from this sum of a million and a half, 
which we thus hope to receive ?—first, the 
Property-tax now-paid in this country by 
Irish proprietors resident in Great Bri- 
tain. It is difficult to estimate, and im- 
possible to ascertain the amount of that 
absentee property, which thus contributes 
to the British exchequer. In the year 
1804, the state of the exchanges between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which had 
risen to an inordinate height against Ire- 
land, were brought, by a right hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Foster), under the considera- 
tion of a committee of that House. It 
was many years before he (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
had the honour of a seat in it; but he re- 
collected it was in evidence before that 
committee, stated by a gentleman who is 
since deceased, a man of ability and ex- 
tensive information, (he meant Mr. Paget, 
whose house was then, as it is now, under 
his successor, Mr. Bainbridge, the prin- 
cipal medium of remittance between 
Great Britain and Ireland, as well of pri- 
vate remittance, as of all those sums 
which are sent over on account of the 
Irish Treasury)—it was stated by him, and 
he (Mr. Fitzgerald) had reason to think 
understood, that the remittances of ab- 
sentees rents alone amounted to 2,000,000/. 
annually. If we considered the great 
increase of the number of our absentees, 
which was natural, and of which, what- 
ever might be the local effect inthe coun- 
try which they left, it would be idle in 
him to complain, for it was out of our 
power to control it—if we considered 
further the great increase which the hon. 
gentleman was justified, he admitted, in 
stating, as an additional ground of the 
motion which he had submitted, in the 
rent and value of our lands, it would not 


be too much to estimate the remittances to 
(VOL. XXX, 
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absentees at the annual sum of 3,000,000/. 
He was sure that he was warranted in 
estimating it at this sum, The tax re- 
ceived upon Irish rents in the Exchequer 
of England, was 300,000/. This sum, 
then, was to be deducted from the gross 
produce which was expected from the 
duty on Irish property; for he did not 
suppose that the hon. gentleman would, if 
his principle was to be extended to Ireland, 
propose that this portion of the duty should 
remain in the British Treasury ; if he did 
so, and thus charge the Irish landlord 
twice over, it would, indeed, be the most 
effectual absentee tax that could be sug- 
gested :—that which he (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
had thrown out as feasible in the last year, 
was but a trifle to it; and yet gentlemen 
had then started, even at the spectre of a 
tax, which would have affected the land 
of the absentee. But, to return—300,000/, 
per annum was to be deducted on this 
head: there was another deduction to be 
made also, and we could get more accu- 
rately at the grounds of that; the divi- 
dends upon that portion of the Irish debt, 
which had been created in this country, 
and of which the interest. was payable 
here, were already subjected to the Pro- 
perty-tax; and thus the resources of Ire- 
land were made to contribute to that 
amount of British duty which had been 
stated. That is, either her means had 
paid you so much, or provision had been 
found for it in these successive loans which 
had now become her permanent charge. 
The amount of our funded debt in Great 
Britain on the 5th of January last, was 
94,000,000/.; he hoped this year would not 
add much more than ten millions. The 
interest payable in Great Britain on that 
debt, was upwards of 4,000,000/.; but al- 
lowing for that portion of the debt which 
was redeemed, he might state the amount 
of Property-tax thus received from Ire- 
land, at 300,000/. more. You thus re- 
ceive on her debt as much as from the 
absentee proprietors. 
produce, then, in Ireland is reduced to 
1,000,000/. Did the hon, gentleman pro- 
mise—did he even hope, that in the first 
year of its application, in any year of its 
application, the collection of that duty 
could be made aseffectual, or the duty itself 
relatively as effectual as the experience 
of years had made it in Great Britain? 

He was ready to do justice to the public 
spirit of the English nation, to that spirit 
which had carried the country though the 
aoe contest in which any country had 
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ever been engaged; that spirit, he knew, 
Was not extinct; and if we were again 
‘to assume the proud character which in 
the last war we had sustained, not less by 
the firm perseverance of the people, than 
by the successes of those armies whom a 

ellington led, we should find, in that 
public spirit and constancy, which all 
classes of society had manifested, re- 
sources for the contest—far, far beyond 
what a measure of finance could give, or 
any revenues, from either country, though 
they had been called war’s sinews, and 
were no contemptible weapons of war. 
Bat while he admitted all this—whilc he 
admitted that public spirit which he was 
convinced, in many instances, would not 
evade the fair, the legitimate, the lavish 
contribution to the public exigency ; yet, 
had we not heard hon. gentlemen, even 
while approving the principle, yet com+ 
plaining of its inquisitorial power? Upon 


what ground does my right hon, friend | 


(Mr. Vansittart) resist the modifications 
which are so earnestly proposed, but that 
it is his duty to guard against those eva- 
sions which, even in England, would be 
attempted—which in every country would 
be attempted, and which, if the hon. gen- 
tleman would prevent in Ireland, he must 
give us something more than his naked 
resolution—something more than a mere 
assertion of principle ;—he must show us 
that assimilation is not only good, but 
will be productive in a greater degree, 
than the application of any other prin- 
ciples is likely to prove. But, how pro- 
ductive? By what machinery does he 
Roper that his duties are to be collected ? 


oes he expect to find a class of men 


corresponding to those who act as com- 
missioners of the Property-tax in that 
pe of the United Kingdom with which 

e is acquainted, who are to be our un- 
salaried commissioners? To whom, said 
the right hon. gentleman, are we to con- 
fide this inquisition of a people? I would 
rather dwell with pleasure on those traits 
of national character, of which, as an 
Irishman, I am proud, than on that state 
of our society, than on those habits of our 
gentry, those unhappy feelings which re- 
ligious and political differences have pro- 
duced, and any or all of which leave us 
without that body of persons, who in Eng- 
land discharge so many important duties, 
and to whom none are confided more 
important than this. But, Sir, look at 
your own Acts ; look at the complicated 
machinery which you employ, look at 
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the corrected failures of one system, and 
the anticipated failure of another—in the 
first instance, the commissioners of your 
Land-tax to be commissioners of this 
Act, and to be chosen at a generl 
meeting convened by the sheriff; the 
hon. gentleman is perhaps not aware 
that we have no persons in Ireland cop. 
responding with them—yet these, Sir, are 
to choose commissioners, from whom 
I know not. I will not weary the Houge 
with the enumeration in the detail, but | 
think there are 57 cases of commissioners 
enumerated in the different Acts. I do 
not now refer to this as a further illustra. 
tion of the inexpediency, of the absurdity, 
I had almost said, of creating this fabric 
for even a single year. I do not desire 
or wish to prove further than I have al. 
ready done, how ridiculous it would be to 
enact for this year, to take as the source 
of that revenue which ought to flow into 
the Exchequer before that year is elapsed, 
a system of complicated operation, which 
it would take three years of industry 
equal to the hon. gentleman’s, and of a 
zealous desire to collect Irish revenues, 
not less than his, to make available or 
productive: but I refer to this, to show 
that all the revenue which the hon. gen 
tleman would thus collect, is not to be 
considered as clear gain. I believe he has 
more than once adverted to the expent 
of the collection of our revenue: I hope 
he will find in many branches of it, that 
since I have had the honour of adminis 
tering that department, that expense has 
been diminished. At the same time itis 
inevitably greater than the example o 
Great Britain would lead those who are 
unacquainted with the subject to expect: 
but what is to be the expense of these 
new establishments in Ireland ?-—At least, 
we do not desire what I have seen some of 
the public prints impute to my right hon 
friend (Mr. Vansittart), as his motive for 
continuing. the tax in England—this mul- 
tiplication of new appointments, those 
armies of well-paid commissioners 
assessors, whom the hon. gentleman, con- 
trary to his ancient principles of economy, 


‘would create. In a word, Sir, the expense 


would interfere seriously, indeed, with 
the hon. gentleman’s project, howevet 
plausible it may seem. I am convinced, 
that, after the deductions which I have 
stated—after allowing for the expense 
which would attend its collection, the 
residue would not only not supersede the 
necessity of agreat loan, would not only not 
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enable us, after the example of England, 
to raise within the year, those supplies 
which the expenditure of the coming year 
will call for, but that its produce would 
fall far short of those taxes which it will 
be my duty to propose as provision for 
the Loan. They will be, I lament to say, 
of unexampled amount; but | shall not 
shrink from my duty in proposing, and I 
trust the country, even by these discus- 
sions, will not be unprepared to bear 
them ; this will afford a permanent pro- 
vision for the interest of that debt which 
we must contract, while the proposition of 
the hon. gentleman would give us only a 
tax for a single year—a tax which, if he 
is sincere in hoping that it will last in 
England only for the period of its present 
proposed enactment, he must also hope 
that we should be obliged, in Ireland, to 
repeal it; and I would ask him, where the 
public creditor was to look for his per- 
manent security, or if he would be then 
ready to suggest other measures to supply 
the necessary deficiency of our revenue ? 
. I think, Sir, that I have stated enough 
to justify me in resisting the hon. gentle- 
man’s motion, and in calling upon the 
House to resist it. Ihave shown, I hope 
to the satisfaction of the House, that the 
tax being proposed in England for one 
year, it could not be taken as a perma- 
nent provision for payment of that debt 
which we must create. I think I have a 
right to say, that this measure which he 
suggests, could not be fairly in operation 
until long after that period at which we 
_ hope to see its expiration in Great Britain. 
I have endeavoured to prove that so large 
a proportion of your duty. in England 
must be affected by the deduction which 
in common fairness must be made, that 
even you would have to find fresh means, 
to no inconsiderablé amount, to compen- 
sate that deficiency; and I am firmly con- 
vinced, that without reference to any local 
or political circumstances of the country, 
the creation of a system so widely com- 
plicated, and of such accumulated ex- 
pense, would detract so much from the 
internal produce of the tax, that, if 1 had 
been satisfied to take this alone as the 
provision for the present year, in the ex- 
pectation that it would be sufficient, I 
should have been deceiving both Parlia- 
ment and myself. In what I have ven- 
tured to offer, I have taken a view only 


comparative of the motion of which the 


hon. gentleman has made, and of the 
means to which I shall myself recur, It 


extending the Property-Tax to Ireland. 


' actions follow. 
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is not from any fear of public obloquy, 
that I avoid what he calls the only states- 
man-like measure of finance, J am not 
ashamed to avow that I value popularity ; 
I should be ashamed of myself if I did 
not; but it is that popularity which fol- 
lows one’s actions, and not which one’s 
If the necessities of the 
country should stil] unhappily continue, 
and we are to be placed either on a war 
expenditure, or obliged to continue in 
that state of military preparation of which 
the expenditure is as great as that of war, 
it may be my duty to propose to Parlia- 
ment, a measure as strong as that which 
now I deprecate ; from the performance 
of that duty I shall not shrink. I shall 
find in the public necessity my justifica- 
tion, if indeed any justification be neces- 
sary in the eyes of those who have never 
been backward when they could prove 
their attachment to the common cause ; 
when they could participate in your 
dangers, or contribute to the glory of the 
empire. Sir, I shall say no more—what 
my feelings are on this subject is of little 
moment; but Ireland awaits with hope 
and with confidence the decision of the 
House of Commons, 

Sir John Newport declared, that, the 
right hon. gentleman had so ably vindi- 
cated the state and exertions of Ireland, 
that he had left him little to say. In 14 
years since the Union, Ireland had brought 
into the Exchequer of the country consi- 
derably upwards of 60 millions, or more 
than four millions and a balf annually, by 
taxes, exclusively of what she had beea 
called on to produce by way of loan. He 
trusted tiie House would not vote an 
abstract proposition of this nature, as it 
would throw a firebrand of irreparable 
injury between both countries, which 
would be most fatal to Ireland, 

Mr, Peel made a few observations in 
support of the arguments of his right hon. 
friend, (Mr. V. Fitzgerald). If a tax 
were proposed, the collection of which 
was not feasible, it was doing nothing 
whatever forthe country. He thought the 
Property-tax of England might operate 
for Ireland as an Absentee tax. 

Sir H, Montgomery said, he had in all 
the stages opposed the renewal of the 
Property-tax, as the means of entering 
into anew war, which he deprecated as 


‘ruinous to the finances and security of the 


country. He agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Irish Exchequer, that persons com- 
petent to assess and collect the tax in 
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Ireland were not to be found, and that, 
therefore, it was particularly unfit to be 
introduced into Ireland. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ire- 
Jand had estimated the annual amount of 
absentee income, which was spent in this 
country, and from which Ireland derived 
no benefit, at three millions annually, and 
the amount of the interest of debt payable 
to English creditors at four millions; the 
Income-tax on which, amounting to 
700,000/. a year, ought in justice to be 
carried to the credit of Ireland, which 
would make good the’ present deficiency 
in the revenue, and provide for the loan of 
the year. In reply to the Secretary for 
Treland he said, there was this difference in 
the tax proposed in the Irish parliament 
on absentees and the present tax, that the 
first was receivable in aid of the Irish 
revenue, and the present tax was payable 
into the Treasury of England. 
» Mr. Grattan observed, that he had 
heard with the greatest pleasure the able 
arguments of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for Ireland, and that he 
entirely coincided in opinion with him on 
the subject. 

Mr. Bankes replied. After which the 
House divided : 

COS 
78 
Majority 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 26, 

MorTioNn RESPECTING BALANCES IN THE 
Hanps oF THE Bank or Encianp, &c.] 
Mr. Grenfell said, he ‘understood that 
- the production of the Papers, which he 
had moved for on a former evening, re- 
Bpecting the Balances of Public Money in 
- the bands of the Bank of England, would 
no longer be opposed by the right hon, 
gentleman opposite. He did not feel it 
necessary at present to enter at any great 
length into the subject; but he hoped the 
House would indulge him a very few 
minutes while he submitted one or two 
‘observations to them. It had been stated 
the other night, by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that by far 
the greatest proportion of the Public 
Balances. in the hands of the Bank of 
‘England would be found, on examination, 
to be derived from the Consolidated Fund, 
and that they were, therefore, beyond the 
‘control of the Public. To this doctrine, 
if by the contro} of the publig was 


Motion respecting Balances in the 


[872 
meant the control of the Executiye 
Government; he cordially acceded. Buy - 
it would not be contended for by the 
right hon. gentleman, that the public 
monies, emanating from the public, and cop. 
signed inthe Bank of England asthe bankers 
of the public, were also placed out of 
the control of the House itself. He would 
} allude toa particularinstance of the exercise 
of this control by the House ; he meant, 
in the case of the money deposited in the 
hands of the Bank for the payment of the 
public dividends. In 1791, Mr. Pin, 
having reason to think that there was q 
great accumulation in the hands of the 
Bank of England of unclaimed dividends, 
made a claim for a portion of them in the 
name of the public. This claim wa 
resisted by the Bank, as a breach of faith 
with the public creditor. But Mr. Pit 
had the firmness to persist; the Bank 
were obliged to give way, and 500,000, 
was then taken from the funds in the 
hands of the Bank, and applied to the 
public service. In 1798 a similar arrange. 
ment took place, by whieh 500,000I. was 
again applied to the public service, 
After he bad stated this, he could not see 
that there was any thing to preclude the 
Legislature from making any arrange. 
ment respecting the public money in the 
hands of the Bank, they might think fit, 
whether emanating from the Consolidated 
Fund, or any other source. He had been 
asked by the Governor of the Bank, what 
measure he intended to found on the Papers 
in question, if the House should grant 
them? It would be a sufficient answer if 
he were to say, that it would be premature, 
if not presumptuous in him, were heto state 
what he intended to do with those papers 
before examining them. But if the 
amount of balances in the hands of the 
Bank were now what they were in 1807, 
that is, between 11 and 12 millions, he 
had no hesitation in stating, that he should 
endeavour, either by a reduction of the 
balances or by some regulation, to make 
them productive of interest and advantage 
tothe public. Whether he should propose 
any such regulation himself, or leave it to 
persons better qualified, or whether he 
should be precluded by the Bank Loan 
Act from making any such attempt, were 
questions with which he would not then 
occupy the House. But he had no hesi- 
tation in giving it as an opinion, not has- 
tily adopted by him, that some regulation 
was practicable, nay easy, provided 


Bank of England, taking an enlarged view 
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of its public duty should lend itself to the 
object. Nay, the object was practicable 
even on the supposition that the Bank of 
England should be so far unmindful of the 
duties which it owed to the public, as to 
oppose the arrangement. He hoped, after 


~ what he had now said, that no gentleman 


would contend that there was any thing 
impracticable in the application of this 
regulation to the balances in the hands of 
the Bank of England; and provided along 
with this there should be a reduction of 
their charge for the management of the 
public debt, the effect would be to produce 
asaving of between five and six hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, which was 
equal to the interest on a loan of ten 
millions, still leaving an ample and liberal 
allowance to the Bank of England. He 
wished to allude to one other point, the 
statement of the income of the Bank of 
England, derivable either from the trans- 
actions which they carried on for the 
public, or as shown from the documents 
on the table of the House. . The first head 
of the income of the Bank was that de- 
rived from the circulation of their paper. 
The amount of this circulation at one 
period was not less than 31 millions; but 
he was aware that the amount had been 
reduced. He was not, however, giving 
an exaggerated statement when he fixed 
the average at twenty-seven millions. He 
took the income from this source at 
1,390,000/, The next head of income was 
the balances in the hands of the Bank. 
The amount in 1807, was 11,500,000/. 
Deducting 3 millions, lent to the public 
without interest, there remained in their 
hands 8,500,000/. The profit from this 
was 425,000/. The third head was that 
which they were paid for managing the 
public debt. He had already stated this 
at 267,0001. to which must be added an 
allowance for a house, of which he did 
not know the meaning, of 4000/. making 
in all 271,000/, The fourth head, con- 
sisting of interest paid by the public to the 
Bank, amounted to 330,000/. The amount 
from all these sources was 2,376,0001. 
He had confined himself to all those 
sources of income, either derivable from 
the public, or appearing in the papers 
before the House, without any reference 
to their private business. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded with moving, that there 
be laid before the House the following 
Papers: 1. « An Account of the Balances 
of Cash in the hands of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand on the 1st and 15th days of each 
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month, between the 1st of February 1807 
and Ist of April 1815, inclusive, resulting 
from payments under the head of Customs, 
and of all other branches of the public 
revenue, stating the average balance in 
each year, made up from the said days. 
2. An Account of the Balances of Cash in 
the hands of the Bank of England on the 
Ist and 15th days of each month, between 
the Ist of February 1807 and the 1st of 
April 1815, inclusive, resulting from the 
Postmaster-general’s account with the 
Bank, stating the average balance in each 
year, made up from the said days. 3. An 
Account of the Balances of Cash in the 
hands of the Bank of England on the Ist 
and 15th days of each month, between 
the Ist of February 1807 and Ist of April 
1815, inclusive, belonging to the different 
departments of the Government, including 
the Balances of the Accountant-general 
of the Court of Chancery, and stating the 
average balance in each year, made up 
from the said days. 4 An Account of 
the Exchequer-bills and Bank-notes depo- 
sited by the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England as Cash in the chests 
of the four Tellers in his Majesty’s receipt 
of Exchequer on the 7th of August 1807, 
and on every 28th day subsequent to that 
period, down to the Ist of April 1815. 
5. An Account of the Balance of the 
Account of the American Commissioners, 
and of all other Public Balances not par- 
ticularly specified in the four preceding 
Accounts with the Bank of England, on 
the Ist of January in each year, from the 
year 1808 to the year 1815, inclusive; 
distinguishing the amount under each head 
respectively. 6. An Account of the total 
amount of Unclaimed Dividends in the 
hands of the Bank at the periods imme- 
diately preceding the payment of the 
quarterly dividends since January 1807, 
7. An Account of all other Allowances 
made by the Public to the Bank, or 
charged by the Bank against the public, 
not specified in an Account respecting the 
charge for the management of the public 
debt, ordered to be laid before the House 
on the 19th instant, for transacting any 
other public service in the years 1813 and 
1814, describing the nature of the services 
and the amount charged thereon in each 
year respectively.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was dis- 
posed to coincide in the motion. The 
hon. gentleman’s statement of the profit 


of the Bank was exaggerated ; he had not 
allowed for a great variety of charges. 
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With respect to the analogy contended 


for in the case of unclaimed dividends, it 


did not hold. The amount of such divi- 
dends- might be called dead cash, and 
could by no arrangement become the pro- 
perty of the Bank. Government were the 
supposed general heirs in all such cases; 
whatever had no claimant, was considered 
to belong to the public at large. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the agreement which 
had now taken place between the two 
sides of the House, had been anticipated 
by him from their approach to one ano- 
ther in point of numbers on the late vote. 
He did ‘not think that for a long time a 
motion had been brought forward so likely 
to produce solid benefit to the public. He 
hoped it would be understood that there 
was no disposition to infringe upon the 
agreement actually subsisting between 
Government and the Bank ; but he hoped 
it would be understood alsv, that no new 
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He admitted that the expenses’ of the 
establishment of the Bank were to be de. 
ducted from the profits, but could not 
agree with the Chancellor of the Exche, 
quer that it was necessary for the Bank to 
hold one shilling in reserve to answer de. 
mands; for those demands were always 
paid in paper since the passing of the 
Restriction Act. 
The motions were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 27. . 
TREATY SIGNED AT VIENNA ON ‘hg 
25TH or Marcu.) Marquis Wellesley rose 
and said :— 
My Lords; I rise for the purpose of 
moving that the Order of the Day for our 
taking into consideration to-morrow the 
conduct observed by Congress towards 
Saxony be discharged. It is some time 


agreement would be entered into till the 
House had an opportunity of considering 
these papers. 

Mr. Mellish said, he had voted against 
the production of the accounts, only be- 
cause he thought it unjust and unfair that 
the Act passed so late as March last, by 
which the public faith was pledged, should 
be in any iota disturbed. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, it was a most pre- 
posterous proposition, that the public 
should be obliged to pay the Bank interest 
for three millions lent to them out of their 
own money, and leave a balance of nine 
millions besides. Such a doctrine did not 
suit the present times, when all classes 
were borne down by the weight of taxes. 
The hon. gentleman then went into the 
consideration of the audit of the public 
accounts, for which 60,0001. was paid, with- 
out preventing an accumulation of the un- 
audited accounts. 

Mr. Manning said a few words upon the 
security the Bank possessed in an Act of 
Parliament, which pledged the faith of the 
Hovse, 

Mr. Baring expressed his wish that the 
subject should be postponed to the next 
session. He complained that Mr. Gren- 
fell’s statements were exaggerated, 

Lord A. Hamilton supported the motion. 

Mr. Marryatt thought it the duty of the 
— to take care that the Government 
did not enter into disadvantageous engage- 

ments with the Bank, 

Mr. Grenfell shortly teplied, denying 

that he had ever intended to interfere with 
-the contract now subsisting with the Bank. 


since I distinctly stated to your Lordships, 
that in my opinion the best course to be 
pursued with respect to this subject, was 
for his Majesty’s ministers to give to Par. 
liament a full and detailed explanation of 
the whole of the transactions which have 
| taken place at Vienna, instead of waiting 
until partial intelligence should be ex 
tracted from them by any such motion as 
that which it was my intention to maketo- 
morrow. Finding, however, that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers did not think proper to 
adopt this suggestion, and conceiving that 
the particular treatment of Saxony de- 
manded early and serious attention, I gave 
that notice of a motion which I am now 
desirous for the present to withdraw. lam 
desirous to withdraw it, my lords, in the 
first place, because, from the tendency of 
a paper which has been laid on your lord- 
ships’ table, I am inclined to hope that 
at no very distant period his Majesty's 
ministers will be induced to afford Parlia- 
ment spontaneous information on the sub- 
ject. In that expectation, I am led to 
postpone my motion for a few days, in 
order to ascertain whether that will or 
will not be the case. But, my lords, I am 
rendered still more desirous to withdraw 
my motion for the present, by the very 
serious reflections which have occurred to 
me, and which must have occurred 0 
every one of your lordships, on the perustl 
of the document which has recently been 
laid before Parliament—I mean the Treaty 
signed at Vienna on the 25th of March 
document, on the fundamental principle © 


which, 1 will abstain from making many 
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observations, but which is so obscure in 
itself, and yet is of such enormous magni- 
tude in point of importance, that the con- 
sideration of it has wholly occupied my 
mind ever since its production, with a 
¢iew to endeavour to discover its meaning, 
and the precise nature of the objects which 
jt has in contemplation. Ido hope, my 
lords, that his Majesty’s ministers will 
explain to us the principle on which this 
instrument proceeds. For my own part, 
I think it a point which presses so impe- 
ratively for immediate and active conside- 
ration, that I should not conceive that I 
was acting with due respect to your lord- 
ships, or with due regard to the interests 
of the country, were I to attempt to divert 
the attention of Parliament to any other 
topic until this has been disposed of. 

My Lords, when we voted the Address 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
on the 7th of April, I concurred in that 
vote, because I understood, from the terms 
of the Address itself, from the explanations 
of the noble lords opposite, and from the 
general turn of the debate on that occasion, 
that the only question for our decision 
was, whether or not Great Britain was 
placed in such a situation, by the return 
to France of the present Ruler of that 


country, as to render it necessary or ad- 
visable for us to arm ourselves by sea and 
land, and to be thus prepared to act in 
concert with our Allies for the security of 
the tranquillity of Europe. The question 
of war or peace was expressly reserved 


by the noble earl opposite. My lords, I 
have too much regard for the noble ear}, 
and too much respect for your lordships, 
to indulge in language that might be 
deemed too strong upon this subject; but 
without violating truth and sincerity, it is 
impossible to abstain from declaring that 
good faith was not observed towards your 
lordships in the transactions of that even- 
ing. What other feeling can we entertain, 
when we understand that, two days prior 
to the vote of the 7th of April, his Majes- 
ty’s ministers were in possession of the 
Treaty of Vienna, and had actually re- 
solved on a war, the arrangements of 
which were even completed? I know,my 
lords, that the noble earl told us on a 
recent evening, that circumstances had 
occurred in France between the signature 
of the Treaty at Vienna and the motion 
for the Address in this House, which might 
have occasioned a change of sentiment on 
the part of the Allies. But, with regard 
to ourselves, were we not aware of all that 
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had passed in France—were we not aware 
of all that had passed at Naples—and yet 
had not his Majesty’s ministers acceded 
to the Treaty of Vienna? If ever, theres 
fore, my lords, there was a case in which 
his Majesty’s ministers violated their good 
faith towards Parliament, by calling upon 
Parliament to vote under circumstances 
which they omitted explicitly to state, it 
was this case. I have thrown out this ob- 
servation, because the neglect on the part 
of his Majesty’s ministers to communicate 
information on that occasion, is one of the 
reasons which induce me at present not to 
intrude upon your lordships my motion 
respecting Saxony. But this is not all. 
As I have before stated, I am mainly in- 
fluenced in this determination by the con- | 
templation of the Treaty, the substance of 
which is before your lordships. 

My lords, I repeat, that this Treaty is 
so obscure as to be almost unintelligible. 
When that which I considered, and which 
I shall ever consider as a great public 
calamity, the return to France of the pre- 
sent Ruler of that country took place, there 
were two modes ‘in which the occurrence 
might have been treated by his Majesty’s 
Government and their Allies. They might 
have treated it as a revolt against the legi- 
timate government of France, involving 
in it consequences menacing in the highest 
degree the tranquillity and independence 
of Europe. On the policy of such acourse 
of proceeding I will ‘not touch; but at 
least it would have been intelligible. The 
other mode in which the subject might 
have been treated, would have been by 
divesting themselves of all passion, by 
avoiding the appearance of being scared 
or terrified, and by calmly and deliberately 
looking at the state of the world in order 
to place this question before themselves 
for determination. Whether, with a full 
comprehension of the evils which were 
threatened by the return of Napoleon 
Buonaparté to power, it was nevertheless 
not practicable to put Earpope in such a 
situation as to render impotent any ag- 
gressive attempt by France on her tran- 
quillity. My lords, I refrain from arguing 
the policy of either of these modes of pro-— 
ceeding. Neither has been adopted. The 
middle course has been pursued. This 
country and the Allies have preferred 
what, I presume, they think the line of 
management. They have carefully avoided 
all the advantages which might have been 
derived from either of the proceedings 
which I have- described, and they have 
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welcomed all the evils which could have 
resulted from both. ( 

~ I will now trespass upon your lordships 
attention by a few, and only a few remarks 
on the nature.of the Treaty. In the first 
article of that Treaty, the contracting par- 
ties ‘engage, in the spirit of the Decla- 
ration of the 13th of March last, to direct, 
in common and with one accord, should 
the case require it, all their efforts against 
Napoleon Buonaparté, and against all those 
who should already have joined his faction, 
or shall hereafter join it.” As this article 
of the Treaty pledges the contracting par- 
ties to conduct the war “ in the spirit of 
the Declaration of the 13th of March,’ it 
becomes necessary to refer to that Decla- 
ration; and by so doing, your lordships 
will find that in that document, the four 
Allied Powers declare, “ that Napoleon 
Buonaparté has deprived himself of the 
protection of the law, and has placed him- 
self without the pale of civil and social 
relations; and that, as an enemy and 
disturber of the tranquillity of the world, 
he has rendered himself liable to public 
vengeance.” By the Treaty itself, this 
ban is extended to Buonaparté’s adherents, 
to bis faction. My lords, how is this 
to be understood? The present Ruler of 


France evidently re-entered that country 
with the concurrence of a great portion of 
the population, and of the whole of the. 


soldiery. Most of the different political 
parties of France espouse his cause, and 
particularly the Constitutional party, the 
individual at the head of whom, I mean 
M. Constant, is at present in Buonaparté’s 
councils. Are all these persons included 
in the proscription of the Treaty ? By the 
London prints of this day, we find that the 
French people are soon to be called upon 
to proneynce upon a constitution which 
has been drawn up for them, a principal 
article of which establishes on the throne 
of France the person who now sits there. 
Suppose the majority of the French peo- 
ple should accept this constitution, and 
thereby confirm the assumption of that 
throne by Napoleon Buonaparté—are they 
to be held as “ deprived of the protection 
of the law, placed without the pale of 
civil and social relations, and rendered 
liable to public vengeance,” according to 
the dreadful words of the Declaration of 
the Allies? By the Declaration also, in 
the spirit of which the Treaty professes to 
proceed, the Allied Powers pledge them- 
selves to the. maintenance of Louis the 
-18th-on the throne of France. 


[Lord 
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Liverpool shook his head.] I shall be 
happy to hear the noble earl’s explanation 
on this point. Let it be observed also, m 
lords, that by the Treaty of the 25th of 
March, the Allied Powers bind themselyes 
“to maintain the order of things so hap. 
pily established, by which the rights, the 
liberty, and the independence of the na 
tions of Europe have been recently ge 
cured ;”” so that by your vote on the 7th 
of April, you virtually confirmed all the 
arrangements of Congress, including those 
by which “ the liberty and independence” 
of Genoa and Saxony were destroyed, 
My lords, in referring to those proceed. 
ings, it is impossible not to be reminded 
of the saying ascribed to a great French 
statesman (prince Talleyrand), who is te. 
ported to have told the Congress, that 
“ while they warred against the person of 
Buonaparté, they adopted his principles,” 
But there is another point on which I wish 
for explanation from the noble earl. In 
the event of the overthrow of the Govern. . 
ment of the individual now possessed of 
the supreme authority in France, is it 
meant to proceed further? Should the 
French place Lucien Buonaparté, or Ney, 
or Massena, or Carnot, at the bead of 
affairs, are we to consider our work a 
concluded? The article of the Treaty, as 
it now stands, adverts only to the destruc- 
tion of the Government of Buonaparté. 
For my own part, my lords, I have dis- 
tinctly stated to your lordships, on a former 
occasion, that I thought there were points 
in the character of the present Ruler of 
France which would naturally precipitate 
him into measures self-destructive and 
destructive of the existing political system 
of France; and I cannot, therefore, but be 
of opinion, that his removal from power, 
under the present circumstances, would 
increase rather than diminish the danget 
to be apprehended from that system. 
This is a topic which requires explanation. 
As the whole Treaty now stands, it is the 
most incomprehensible production ever 


submitted to the judgment of man. — 


here, my lords, I must request your atten 
tion to the Memorandum from the Foreigo 
Office, appended to the substance of the 
Treaty as laid on your lordships table. 
That Memorandum announces the diret; 
tions of his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent to ratify the Treaty under a certaill 
explanatory Declaration, namely, “ thé 
the Sth article of the said Treaty, wheréi® 
bis Most Christian Majesty is invited '0 


accede, under certain stipulations, is to be 
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pnderstood as binding the Contracting 
Parties, upon principles of mutual secu- 
rity, to a common effort against the power 
of Napoleon Buonaparté, in pursuance of 
the 3d article of the said Treaty ; but it is 
not to be understood as binding his Bri- 
tannic Majesty to prosecute the war with 
a view of imposing upon-France any par- 
ticular government. ‘That, however soli- 
citous the Prince Regent must be to see 
his Most Christian Majesty restored to the 
throne, and however anxious he is to con+ 
tribute, in conjunction with his Allies, to 
so auspicious an event, he nevertheless 
deems himself called upon to make this 
declaration, on the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations, as well in consideration of what is 
due to his Most Christian Majesty’s in- 
terests in France, as in conformity to the 
principles upon which the British Govern- 
ment has invariably regulated its conduct.” 
Why, my lords, can any thing be so con- 
tradictory and inconsistent as all this? In 
the first place you, in the Treaty, threaten 
the supporters of the existing Government 
in France with vengeance; and then, in 
this Declaration, you attempt to impress 
France with an opinion of your modera- 
tion, by professing your disinclination to 


impose any particular government upon. 


her! * Jn consideration of what is due to 
his Most Christian Majesty’s interests!” 
Nothing can be more injurious to those 
interests than this most impolitic Declara- 
tion. Nothing can tend so effectually to 


annihilate the hopes of the Bourbons in 


France, and to arm with tenfold power 
the individual whom we wish to destroy. 
My lords, these are, as shortly as I have 
been able to state them, the reasons which 
induce me to postpone my motion, which 
stood for to-morrow. 1 request the noble 
earl, either at present, or soon, to answer 
the inquiries which I have made. I wish 
him first to tell us, why he withheld from 
us the knowledge of the Treaty of Vienna, 
at the time when he called upon us to vote 
the Address of the 7th of April, and what 
are the different circumstances under which 
_he has consented to its production. I wish 
him next to explain, what is the object of 
the war as resulting from the Treaty of 
Vienna, Is it the expulsion of Buonaparté 
exclusively? Is it the expulsion and pu- 
nishment of Buonaparté and all those who 
have adhered and may adhere to him? I 
wish him lastly to inform us, whether there 
1s any reason to hope that the circumstance 
of the return of this person to supreme 


authority in France, and the consequences 
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which may naturally be expected from 
that event, may lead to a re-consideration 
by the Allied Powers of the objectionable 
parts of their previous arrangements in the 
Congress; and thus to present to Buona- 
parté a front the most dreadful to such an 
individual—contented Europe—united Eu- 
rope.—The present situation of Italy—of 
Saxony, ought irresistibly to urge to such 
a revision, At this moment the king of 
Prussia is compelled to suppress by mili- 
tary force an insurrection at Dresden. fa~ 
vourable to Buonaparté. I ask the noble 
earl if there are no hopes that the order of 
things to which such an occurrence is at- 


‘tributable, may not yet be ameliorated ?— 


My lords, I move to discharge the order 
for to-morrow, intending to bring the ques- 
tion forward some day next week, sbould 
the information which may render it un- 
necessary not be afforded. 
The Earl of Liverpool said :—With re- 
spect, my lords, to the first topic adverted 
to in the noble marquis’s speech, his in-~ 
tended motion on the subject of Saxony, 
all that I can say is, that it is for the noble 
marquis to determine for himself, as to the 
period at which hé may think it convenient 
to bring it forward. It is one of those 
questions on which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel it to be their duty not to com- 
municate information to Parliament at the 
present period, incomplete as are the trans- 
actions in which it was comprehended, 
and no treaty having been concluded with 
relation to it. Whenever the noble mar- 
quis may choose to make his motion, I am 
prepared to defend the conduct of- his 
Majesty’s Government, on the grounds 
which are already before the public. I 
wish, however, my lords, to reply to some 
of the subsequent statements and questions. 
of the noble marquis. The noble marquis 
accuses me of not having produced the 
Treaty of Vienna, when I moved the Ad- 
dress. on the {7th of April. Now, what 
was the extent of that Address? To vote 
the increase of our land and sea forces, and 
the expediency of acting in concert with 
our Allies. I distinctly declared on that 
occasion, that. I wished carefully to abstain 
from touching on the policy of war or 
peace. Your lordships, however you 
might entertain different opinions with 
respect to ulterior proceedings, were una- 
nimous in your approbation of that arma- 
ment, and that concert, which «war or 
peace alike demanded. To that the House 
and the country are pledged, and not an 
iota beyond. At the period of the dis- 
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cussion of the Address, the Treaty in ques- 
tion could not with propriety be laid before 
Parliament, being an unratified document. 
But, my lords, besides this general reason, 
there were special reasons which, as I 
stated te your lordships the other evening, 
rendered it an imperative duty on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government, not, on the 
7th of April, to communicate to Parliament 
their knowledge of the Treaty. As was 
said both by myself and by a noble friend 
of mine, in the debate on the Address, the 
question is an European question, and not 
a British one; and it is therefore indis- 
pensable that in every step which we may 
take respecting it, we should steadily con- 
template the disposition and objects of the 
Allied Powers generally. We were bound 
to acquiesce in the general determination. 
If by the whole of the Allied Powers war 
were considered expedient,or peace deemed 
practicable, on whichever side of the alter- 
native the general opinion prevailed, to 
that we must prepare ourselves to con- 
form. The great reason, my lords, which 
induced his Majesty’s ministers to with- 
hold from Parliament on the 7th of April, 
their knowledge of the Treaty of Vienna, 
was, that we felt that the circumstances 
which existed when the Treaty was signed, 
were very different from the existing cir- 
cumstances when it was received in this 
country. I by no means say, that that 


change of circumstances was such as to. 


induce us to think that it would actually 
lead to a change of policy on the part of 
the Allies: but still we felt that it might 
do so. At the time of the conclusion of 
_ the Treaty, it was scarcely known at 
Vienna that Buonaparté had reached Paris. 
_ The Allied Powers believed, at that time, 
that the King of France was still in that 
country, that he had an apparent party in 
his favour, and that he had expressed his 
determination not to quit France while he 
was able to maintain himselfthere. Under 
Ahese circumstances, I put it to your lord- 
ships—I put it to the noble marquis him- 
self, whether it would have been fair to 
the Allied Powers to publish their un- 
ratified Treaty, contemplating as we did 
the possibility, although not the proba- 
bility, of a change being effected in their 
policy by the change of circumstances ; 
and in that event entitling them to say to 
us, “ Affairs have completely altered since 
we sent our Treaty to you for your appro- 
bation. You ought to have been aware of 
this, and to have given us an opportunity 
ef re-considering our decision; instead of 


which you have placed us in an inconye. 
nient dilemma by the publication of the 
Treaty, and you have done this withoy; 
any necessity on your part for taking s 
premature a step.” It was on thege 
grounds, my lords, that we did not lay 
the Treaty before Parliament ; and when 
the noble marquis asks me, why I have 
now consented to its production, I will tel 
him, that it is only the substance of the 
Treaty which, in compliance with the 
motion of a noble earl, has been produced; 
and that his Majesty’s ministers consented 
to its production because it had been pub. 
lished in the Berlin and Vienna Gazettes 
because a copy, materially incorrect, had 
found its way into the London newspapers, 
—and because his Majesty’s Government 
knew the subsequent opinion of the Allied 
Powers on the subject. 
My lords, it is not my intention to go 
into any discussion, at the present mo- 
ment, on the merits of this Treaty. When 
the subject shall be hereafter under your 
lordships consideration, I pledge myself 
to sustain itsexpediency ; but itis necessary 
for me to say a few words in reply to the 
noble marquis’s questions. The noble mar. 
quis, in commenting on the first article of 
the Treaty, contended that, as it referred 
to the Declaration of the 13th of March, 
it proclaimed not only Napoleon Buona- 
parté as “out of the protection of the 
law,”’ but all those persons who had joined, 
or who might join him. My lords, I know 
how difficult it is so to word any public 
instrument as to preclude, the possibility 
of cavil. But I am prepared distinctly 
and unequivocally to state on the part of 
the British Government and of our Allies, 
that they never considered the words used 
in the Treaty to be liable to the interpre- 
tation put upon them by the noble marquis 
Those words only applied to the manner 
and to the circumstances of the invasion 
of France by Buonaparté, in violation of 
existing engagements ; and their only im 
port in the Treaty is that of hostility 
against the parties, such as that maintained 
by one belligerent against another. ‘The 
noble marquis asserted, that the Treaty 
pledged the Allied Powers to the restora 
tion of Louis the 18th. It conveys no 
such meaning. One of the principal in- 
accuracies in the copy of the Treaty pub- 
lished in the London newspapers, was 
passage which related to the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons. My lords, it nevet 
was in the contemplation of his Majesty 


never was in the contem- 
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plation of the Allied Powers—to consider 
the passage in the Treaty alluded to by 
the nobie marquis as involving a necessary 
obligation on them to maintajn war on that 

round. The noble marquis certainly has 
characterised the Declaration of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, appended to 
the Memorandum from the Foreign Office, 
Jaid on your lordships table with the sub- 
stance of the Treaty, as inconsistent with 
the Treaty itself. I confess, my lords, I 
was never more astonished in my life than 
at the arguments built by the noble mar- 
quis on this declaration. Never, in my 
humble opinion, were words chosen so 
completely to express the sentiments en- 
tertained in common with myself during 
the whole of the late war by the noble 
marquis, and by a noble baron (lord Gren- 
ville) not now in his place. The whole of 
the case, as it stands at present, may be 
resolved into three propositions :—first, 
that we consider the present Government 
of France as an evil that must be got rid 
of; secondly, that we deem it highly de- 
sirable to restore the legitimate monarchy 
of France, and will ,contribute our efforts 
to that restoration; and thirdly, that we 
do not, however, consider that restoration 
as a sine gud non, and disclaim any inten- 
tion of imposing a government on the 
French people. If therefore, my lords, 
we go into France, we go to destroy the 
pernicious Government that exists, but by 
no means to impose any government in its 
stead. The noble marquis asks, in the 
event of the destruction of Buonaparté’s 
government, whether we shall think our 
work completed? I reply, that we have 
already declared our wishes under these 
circumstances; but as it is impossible to 


foresee what may happen, his Majesty’s 


Government will not fetter their determi- 
nations by pledging themselves to any 
particular course of conduct. The ques- 
tion with respect to the future, must be 
left open to be decided by the occurrences 
of the future. The Declaration of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, I con- 
fess, I should have thought was in strict 
conformity to the sentiments of the noble 
marquis; I know that it is in conformity 
to the sentiments of our Allies; and I be- 
lieve it to be in conformity to the senti- 
ments of the illustrious monarch to whom 
it chiefly refers, This Declaration, my 
lords, was founded on the third. and on the 
eighth articles of the Treaty. In the third 
article, the contracting parties recipro- 
cally engage not to lay down their arms 
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but by common consent; in the eighth 
article, Louis the 18th is especially invited 
to accede to the Treaty. Now his Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought that if no ex- 
lanation attended the ratification of the 
reaty by Great Britain, we might be 
placed in this dilemma—that although we 
were not bound by the Treaty to carry on 
the war until the restoration of Louis the 
18th, we should not be able to make peace 
without his consent, We knew that this 
was a mere inadvertence on the part of 
the Allies, but we thought it but fair and 
candid towards them, to accompany the 
ratification of Great Britain with a decla- 
ration explanatory of our understanding of 
that which might otherwise be misappre- 
hended. 

Earl Grey said :—My lords, 1 will not 
follow all the arguments advanced by the 
noble earl, in reply to the observations of 
my noble friend. All I wish to state is, 
that when I voted for the Address of the 
7th of April, in assurance and on the ad- 
mission of the noble earl, that that vote 
would not pledge Parliament to war, I 
did it also on the further persuasion, that 
at that moment his Majesty’s ministers 
had taken no step by which the country 
was actually committed on the subject. 
If, at that time, I had understood from his 
Majesty’s ministers that their policy was 
conducted on offensive, and not on de- 
fensive views, I should have felt it incum- 
bent on me not to object to the Address | 
(for under the existing circumstances, the 
measures of preparation to which the Ad- 
dress pledged Parliament, were indispen- 
sable), but to offer to your lordships an 
amendment, distinctly marking my sense 
of the question before us. Whether 
or not it was consistent with the noble 
earl’s duty to communicate to this House 
at the time the Address was proposed, so 
much of the Treaty of Vienna as would 
bave given us an insight of the policy 
of the Allied Powers, I will not take 
upon me to determine; but I repeat, 
that my intentions in voting for the Ad- 
dress were to enable his Majesty’s minis- 
ters to adopt measures of preparation in 
a very different spirit from that by which 
I now find they were- animated. With 
regard to the exposition of the Treaty 
which we have just heard from.the noble 
earl, all I can say is, that I think the 
communication of the Treaty itself ought 
to have been accompanied by a Message 
from the Throne, comprehending the 
reasons which had induced his royal high- 
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ness the Prince Regent to agree toit; and'| for that purpose. It not only raises thy 
that we should not have been exposed to | sword of public vengeance against hig 
the inconvenience of endeavouring to cols | life, but it arms the assassin for the same 
lect the object of that acquiescence. I | object. Certainly this, which is the only 
agree, my lords, with the noble earl, that | natural, is the most atrocious Construction 
this is not a fit opportunity to discuss the | of the passage in the Declaration of the 
merits of the Treaty. No notice was | Allies, and I am heartily glad to hear it 
given, and no expectation was entertained | disclaimed by the noble earl. But, surely, 
of such a discussion; and I should be | my lords, something more than a speech 
mére particularly reluctant to enter into | in this House is demanded, in order to 
it in the absence of a noble friend of mine | explain the matter to the country, to our 
(lord Grenville), whose absence is, I have | friends, and I will add, even to the enemy, 
no doubt, occasioned by his not antici+ | It is, however, a consolation to hear the 
pating that your lordships would this | noble earl’s solitary voice proclaim that 
evening engage in the examination of | the Declaration is not held to bear the 
any great public question. Nevertheless, | construction to which if seems liable, and 
there have been one or two observations | to find that the parties to this shameful 
made by the noble earl, which I cannot | instrument blush at their own conduct, and 
allow to pass without remark. The noble | hasten to disavow it. There was one part 
earl says, that the Treaty does not pledge | of the noble earl’s speech which, I con 
us or our Allies to prosecute the war on | fess, I heard with considerable alarm, 
the principle of the Declaration of the | The noble earl asserted that the principle 
13th of March. I wish, my lords, that | which the explanatory Declaration of his 
this explanation rested on something more | royal highness the Prince Regent actually 
than on ‘the passing words of the noble j involved was one which he had maintained 
earl in this House. I regret that it was | for many years, in common with 
not attached to the Declaration with which | noble friend near me (marquis Wellesley} 
his royal highness the Prince Regent has |, and a noble friend of mine who is notin 
accompanied his directions for the ratifi- | his place (lord Grenville)—I mean the 
cation of the Treaty. The noble earl de- | principle of putting an end to the existing 
clares, that now that Buonaparté is on | Government of France. Three proposi- 
the throne of France, and that the King | tions were stated by the noble earl, s 
of France is expelled, the general senti- | those which were comprehended in that 
ment of the country appearing to be ad- | Declaration; the first that the sine gud nm 
verse to him, it was not intended to pro- | of peace was the destruction of the exist- 
secute the war against the French Ruler, | ing Government of France ; the second, 
in any other spirit than that of ordinary | that it was desirable to restore what he 
hostility against an enemy. The Treaty, | called the legitimate monarchy of that 
however, binds his Majesty’s Government | country; the third, that the restoration of 
and the Allies to prosecute the war in the | that monarchy would, however, by no 
spirit of the Declaration of the 13th of | meansbe considered as a sine qud non. And 
March, and to direct in common and with | first, my lords, with respect to the principle 
one accord, should the case require it, all | on which we are to go to war, that of the 
their efforts against him and against all | destruction of the existing Government of 
those who should have already joined his | France, I maintain that the noble lord's 
faction, or shall hereafter join it. Now, | assertion, that during the late war it was 
my lords, what is the spirit of the Decla- | for many years avowed and acted-upon, 
ration of the 13th of March? That Decla- | is unfounded. Avowed I know it was 
ration states, « that Napoleon Buonaparté | not, and if acted upon, then were Parlis- 
had destroyed the only legal title on | ment and the public most scandalously 
which his existence depended,” that (in deceived on the subject. I recollect, my- 
a phrase of an almost incomprehensible | self, before I had the honour to sit among 
: pie “he had placed himself without | your lordships, making a motion in the 
the pale of civil and social relations, and | other House of Parliament to bring this 
that as an enemy and a disturber of the | question to an issue, by a declaration thet 
tranquillity of the world, he had rendered | the nature of the existing Government 
himself liable to public vengeance.” Why, | France did not preclude a negociation 
my lords, this can point only to the per- | peace. Was my motion negatived? No, 
sonal extermination of the man. It sus-| my lords. Mr. Pitt would not venture 
pends all the rules of ordinary warfare | to meet it in that way. ~ He would not 
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yentare to assert the principle which the 
noble earl now says has been long avowed 
and acted upon, because he knew that 
with all his great powers, he should be 
unable to justify it in the face of the 
country. No such principle has, in fact, 
ever been before recognized. Your lord- 
ships are now told, for the first time, that 
we are about to make war for the exter- 


mination of the Government of France, | 


as a government ; and that until that be 
effected, we are not to expect peace. 
Against that determination, my lords, I 

rotest. I think it most unjust and most 
unwise. I think that in its consequences 
it threatens the interest, the safety, nay, 
the existence of this country. I would 
wish by every possible means to avert 
such an evil, The noble earl, it is true, 
declares his readiness to meet any discus- 
sion which may be instituted on this side 
of the House, of the merits of the Treaty ; 
but I maintain that neither I nor any of 
my noble friends near me should be placed 
in the situation of being compelled to 
make a motion on the subject. We have 
a right to expect that his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters should bring the question before 
your lordships, that they should explain 
the principle on which they have pro- 
ceeded, and originate the investigation of 
the principle of a measure to which they 
have been parties. 

Marquis Wellesley said :—I beg, my 
lords, to be allowed to say a few words; 
in consequence of what has fallen from 
my noble friend, as to the inconvenience 
of discussing this subject at the present 
moment, It was never my intention to 
debate. the general policy of the Treaty this 
evening. My sole object was to procure 
that which I have obtained—the expla- 
nation given by the noble earl on the two 
points touched upon by my noble friend. 
With respect to the first of these points 
which my noble friend thought with my- 
self bore a most odious construction, I am 
satisfied to find, by the explanation of the 
noble earl, that it is not in the contempla- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government, or of 
the Allied Powers, to proceed in the spirit 
of the Declaration of the 18th of March ; 
although F am much surprised at the 
strange contradiction which that state- 
ment conveys. As to the other point, it 
will come more fitly before your lord- 
ships whenever the general discussion 
shall take place. But I may be permitted 
to-go-so far as to diselaim ever havin 
been a party to a prosecution of the late 
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war against France on the principle pro- 
claimed by the noble earl. Whenever 
the day of investigation arrives, I shall 
be prepared to meet the noble earl on 
this ground; and to maintain that the 
principle to which he alludes was never 
avowed, and never acted upon during 
the whole of the war with revolutionary 
France, 

Earl Darniey declared, that he should 
not have voted for the Address of the 7th 
of April, had he been aware of the exist- 
ence of a Treaty which pledged this 
country and our Allies to an offensive war 
against France. If his Majesty’s ministers 
did not choose to bring the subject under 
their lordships consideration, he thought 
it would be the duty of some of his noble 
friends near him, to ascertain by motion, 
the opinion of their lordships on the prin- 
ciple upon which the noble earl had 
avowed that it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government to prosecute the 
war. 


The order was then discharged. 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 27. 


_ CommitTee on Granp Jury PREsENT- 
MENTs.} Mr. Cooper -baving moved, 
“ That the entry in the votes of the House 
of yesterday, of the appointment of a 
select committee to examine the copies 
of the Grand Jury Presentments of Ire- 
land, which were presented to the House 
upon the 5th day of this instant April, 
and to report the same, with their obser- 
vations thereupon, to the House,” might be 
read; and the same being read, the hon. 
member next moved, That the number of 
the said committee be twenty-one. 

Sir John Newport was well convinced 
that the present was a subject worthy of 
a setious and careful examination, but 
thought that it was brought forward in 
a mode not calculated to obtain the ob- 
ject in contemplation. The Government 
should not interfere with it, nor should 
the Committee consist exclusively of Irish 
members. He feared that prejudices 
might insensibly operate to counteract the 
advantages expected to result from the 
proposed. measure. The sums raised were 
very considerable, and pressed heavily on 
a particular class of the community ; it was 
a land-tax to a very considerable amount, 
and all disposed of by the several juries. 
On this account he thought that it should 
be anxiously considered, and that the 
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object would be best obtained if there 
were a considerable number of English 
members in the Committee, who could 
feel no immediate or private interests in 
the inquiry. 
_ Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald agreed perfectly 
with the right hon. baronet, in his senti- 
ments respecting the measbre ; but-would 
not have troubled the House with the ex- 
pression of that feeling, were he not de- 
sirous at the same time to state, that the 
measure should not be considered as one 
merely ministerial. He thought a number 
of English members should be introduced, 
for the purpose of amalgamating the dif- 
ferent parts of the representation. 

The Speaker having read the list of the 
members proposed to form the committee, 

Sir J. Newport observed, that there were 
only four English members ; whereas he 
thought no less than eight should be 
nominated, for the purpose of insuring 
an attendance. All those now mentioned 
were professional gentlemen, who could 
not be expected to attend punctually. 
He hoped, therefore, the list would be 
amended. 

Mr. Cooper had no objection to gratify 
the desire of the worthy baronet. 
. Mr. Wroittesley said, he had heard the 
question agitated on a former evening ; 
and as far as he could judge, the present 
committee would not effect the purpose 
designed. 
- Colonel Barry thought county members 
should preponderate in the formation of 
the Committee. 
- They were then proceeding to nomi- 
nate some other members, but it was at 
length agreed, “ That so much of the said 
order be discharged as relates to the names 
of the members appointed to be of the 
said Committee.” 


Motion RELarinc To THE TRANSFER 
or Genoa.] In pursuance of the notice 
he had given, 


Sir James Mackintosh rose and spoke in 
substance as follows : 


Mr. Speaker ;—I now rise, pursuant to 
my notice, to discharge the most arduous, 
and certainly the most painful public 
- duty which | have ever felt myself called 
. to-perform. I have to bring before the 
House, probably for its final considera- 
tion, the case of Genoa, which, in various 
forms of proceeding and stages of progress, 
has already occupied a considerable de- 
gree of our attention. All these previous 
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discussions of this great question of faith 
and justice, have hitherto of necessity been 
almost entirely confined toone side. When 
my hon. friend * moved for papers on this 
subject, the reasoning was only on this 
side of the House. The gentlemenonthe — 
opposite side professedly abstained from 
discussion of the merits of the case, be. 
cause they alleged that discussion was 
then premature, and that disclosure of 
the documents necessary to forma right 
judgment would, at that period, have been 
injurious to the public interest. In what 
that danger consisted, or how such a dis. 
closure would have been more inconye- 
nient on the 22nd of February than on 
the 27th of April, they will doubtless 
this day explain. I have in vain examined 
the Papers for an explanation of it. It 
was a serious assertion, made on their mi- 
nisterial responsibility, and absolutely re. 
quires to be satisfactorily established, 
After the return of the noble lord ftom 
Vienna, the discussion was again confined 
to one side, by the singular course which 
he thought fit to adopt. When my hon, 
friend (Mr. Whitbread) gave notice of a 
motion for all papers respecting those 
arrangements at Vienna which had been 
substantially completed, the noble lord 
did not intimate any intention of ac 
ceding to the motion, He suffered itto 
proceed as if it were to be adversely de- 
bated ; and, instead of granting the papers 
so as that they might be in possession of 
every member a sufficient time for care- 
ful perusal and attentive consideration, he 
brought out upon us in the middle of his 
speech a number of documents, which had 
been familiar to him for six months, but 
of which no private member of the House 
could have known the existence. It was 


_{ impossible for us to discuss a great mass 


of papers of which we had heard extracts 
once read in the heat and hurry of debate. 
For the moment we were silenced by this 
ingenious stratagem; the House was taken 
by surprise. They were betrayed into 
premature applause of that of which it was 
absolutely impossible that they should 

competent judges. 
It was. a proceeding which tended 
(I say nothing of intention) to obtain 
tumultuary approbation by partial state- 
ment, and by the undue effect of a first 
impression on a numerous assembly to 
prejudge the final determination of this 
grave question of policy and natio 


* Mr. Lambton. See vol. 29, p. 928. 
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honour. It might be thought to imply 
a very unreasonable distrust in the noble 
lord of his own talents, if it were not 
much more naturally imputable to his 
well-grounded doubts of the justice of his 
cause. Once more, then, by these de- 
vices of parliamentary tactics, the argu- 
ment was confined to one side. 

I have felt great impatience to bring 
the question to a final hearing as soon as 
every member possessed that full infor- 
mation, in which alone I well knew that 
my strength must consist. The produc- 
tion of the Papers* has occasioned some 
delay; but it has been attended also with 
some advantage to me, which I ought to 
confess. It has given me the opportunity 
of hearing, in another place, a most per- 
spicuous and forcible statement of the 
defence of the Ministers;+ a statement 
which, without disparagement to the 
talents of the noble lord, I may venture 
to consider as containing the whole 
strength of their case. After listening to 
that able statement, after much reflection 
for two months, after the most anxious 
examination of the Papers before us; I 
feel myself compelled to adhere to my 
original opinion; to bring before the 
House the forcible transfer of the Genoese 
territory to the foreign master, whom the 
Genoese people most hate,—a transfer 
stipulated by British ministers, and exe- 
cuted by British troops, as an act by 
which the pledged faith of this nation has 
been forfeited, the rules of justice have 
been violated, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of European policy have been 
shaken, and the odious claims of con- 
quest stretched to an extent unwarranted 
by a single precedent in the good times 
of Europe. On the examination of these 
charges, I entreat gentlemen to enter with 
that disposition which becomes a solemn 
and judicial determination of a question 
which affects the honour of their country, 
certainly without forgetting that justice 
which is due to the King’s ministers, 
whose character it does most deeply 
import. 

shall not introduce into this discus- 
sion any of the practical questions which 
have arisen out of recent and terrible 
events. They may, like other events in 
history, supply argument or illustration ; 


__* Copies of the Papers relating to 

Genoa will be found at p. 387 of the pre- 

Sent volume. ‘ 
+ By Earl] Bathurst, 
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| bat I shall in substance argue the case as 


if I were again speaking on the 22nd of 
February ; without any other change 
than a tone probably more subdued than 
would have been natural during that 
short moment of secure and almost trium- 
phant tranquillity. 

For this transaction, and for our share 
in all the great measures of the Congress 
of Vienna, the noble lord has told us that 
he is  pre-eminently responsible.’ I know 
not in what foreign school he may have 
learnt such principles or phrases; but 
however much his colleagues may have 
resigned their discretion to him, I trust 
that Parliament will not suffer to 
relieve them from any part of their respon- 
sibility.. I shall not now inquire on what 
principle of constitutional law the whole 
late conduct of continental negociations 
by the noble lord could be justified. A 
Secretary of State has travelled over 
Europe with the crown and sceptre of 
Great Britain, exercising the royal prero- 
gatives without the possibility of access 
to the Crown: to give advice and to re- 
ceive commands, and concluding . his 
country by irrevocable acts, without com- 
munication with the other responsible ad- 
visers of the King. I shall not now exa- 
mine into the nature of what our ancestors 
would have termed an ‘ accroachment’ of 
royal power, an offence described indeed 
with dangerous laxity in ancient times, 
but as an exercise of supreme power in 
any other mode than by the forms, and 
under the responsibility prescribed by law 
undoubtedly tending to the subversion of 
the fundamental principles of the British 
monarchy. 

In all the preliminary discussions of 
this subject, the noble lord has naturally 
laboured to excite prejudice against his 
opponents. He has made a liberal use 
of the common-places of every adminis- 
tration, against every opposition; and he 
has assailed us chiefly through my hon. 
friend (Mr. Whitbread), with language 
more acrimonious and contumelious than 
is very consistent with his recommenda- 
tions of decorum and: moderation. He 
speaks of our ‘ foul calumnies,’ thoygh 
calumniators do not call out as we did for 
inquiry and for trial. He tells us, “ that 
our discussions inflame nations more than 
they correct governments ;”—a pleasant 
antithesis, which I have no doubt contaitis 
the opinion entertained of all popular dis+ 
cussion by the sovereigns and ministers of 


absolute monarchies, under whom he has 
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lately studied constitutional principles. In- 
deed, Sir, Ido not wonder that on-his return 
‘to this House, beshould have been provoked 
into some forgetfulness of his usual mode- 
ration; after long familiarity with the 
smooth and soft manners of diplomatists, 
it is natural that he should recoil from the 
turbulent freedom of a popular assembly. 
But let him remember, that to the un- 
courtly and fearless turbulence of this 
House, Great Britain owes a greatness and 
power so much above her natural re- 
sources, and that rank among nations, 
which gave him ascendancy and authority 
in the deliberations of assembled Europe. 
Sic fortis Etruria crevit. By that plain- 
ness and roughness of speech which 
wounded the nerves of courtiers, this 
House has forced kings and ministers to 
respect public liberty at home, and to 
observe public faith abroad. He com- 
plains, that this should be the first place 
where the faith of this country is im- 
pugned ;—I rejoice that it is. It is be- 
cause the first approaches towards breach 
of faith are sure of being attacked: here, 
that there is so little ground for specious 
attack on our faith in other places, It is 
the nature and essence of the House of 
Commons to be jealous and suspicious, even 
to excess, of the manner in which the 
conduct of the Executive Government may 
affect that dearest of national interests—the 
character of the nation for justice and 
faith. What is destroyed by the slightest 
speck, can never be sincerely regarded, 
unless it be watched with jealous vigilance. 
‘In questions of policy, where inconveni- 
ence is the worst consequence of error, 
and where much deference may be’ rea- 
sonably paid tosuperior information, there 
is much room for confidence beforehand, 
and for indulgence afterwards; but confi- 
dence respecting a point of honour is a 
disregard of honour. Never, certainly, 
was there an occasion when these princi- 
ples became of more urgent application 
than during the deliberations of the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Disposing, as they did, 
of rights and interests more momentous 
than were ever before placed at the dis- 
posal of a human assembly, is it fit that 
no channel should be left open by which 
they might learn the opinion of the public 
respecting their counsels, and the feelings 
which their measures excited from Nor- 
way to Andalusia? Were these princes and 
ministers really desirous, in a situation of 
tremendous responsibility, to bereave them- 
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judgment from the control which woulg 
arise from some knowledge of the generaj 
sentiments of mankind? Were they s 
infatuated by absolute power, as to wish 
that they might never hear the public 
judgment till their system was unalterab| 
established, and the knowledge could no 
longer be useful? It seems so. There 
was only one assembly in Europe from 
whose free discussions they might leat 
the opinions of independent men; only one 
in which the grievances of men and 
nations might be published with some 
effect. The House of Commons was the 
only body which represented, in some 
sort, the public opinion of Europe; and 
the discussions which might have con 
veyed that opinion to the Sovereigns a 
Vienna, seem, from the language of the 
noble lord, to be odious and alarming to 
them ;—even in that case we have one 
consolation. Those who hate advice most, 
always need it most. If our language was 
odious, it must, in the very same propor. 
tion, have been necessary ; and notwith 
standing all the abuse thrown upon it, may 
have been partly effectual : denial, at least, 
proves nothing :—we are very sure thatif 
we had prevented any evil, we should 
only have been the more abused. 

I do not regret the obloquy with 
which we have been loaded during the 
present session; it is a proof that we are 
following, though with unequal steps, 
the great men who have filled the same 
benches before us. It was their lot to 
devote themselves tv a life of toilsome, 
thankless, and often unpopular opposition, 
with no stronger allurement to ambition 
than a chance of a few months of office 
in half a century, and with no other in- 
ducement to virtue than the faint hope of 
limiting and mitigating evil ;~ always cer 
tain that the merit would never be acknow: 
ledged, and generally rm to seek for 
the best proof of their services in the scut- 
rility with which they were core To 
represent them as partisans of a foreign 
nation, for whom they demanded justice, 
was always one of .the most elfectuil 
modesofexciting a vulgar prejudiceagam 
them. When Mr. Burke and Mr. Foxex- 
horted Great Britain to be wise in relation 
to America, and just towards Ireland, they 
were called Americans and _ Irishmen 
But they considered it as the greatest of 
all human calamities to be unjast. They 
thought it worse: to inflict than to. sulle 
wrong; and they rightly thought them § 
selyes then most really Englishmen, whe? 


selves of the guidance, and release their 
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they most laboured to dissuade England 
from tyranny. Afterwards, when Mr. 
Burke, with equal disinterestedness as I 
firmly believe, and certainly with suffi- 
cient zeal, supported the administration of 
Mr. Pitt and the war against the Revolu- 
tion, he did not restrain the freedom which 
belonged to his generous character; speak- 
ing of that very alliance on which all his 
hopes were founded, he spoke of it as I 
might speak (if Lhad his power of lan- 
guage) of the Congress at Vienna: “there 
can be no tie of honour in a society for 
pillage.’ He was perhaps blamed for 
indecorum, but no one ever made any 
other conclusion from his language, than 
that it proved the ardour of his attach- 
ment to that cause which he could not 
endure to see dishonoured. 

The noble lord has charged us with a 
more than usual interference in the func- 
tions of the monarchy, and with the course 
of foreign negeciations. He has not in- 
deed denied the right of this House to in- 
terfere. He will not venture to deny, 
“that this House is not only an accuser 
of competence to criminate, but a council 
of weight and wisdom to advise.” He in-, 
cautiously, indeed, said that there was a 
necessary Collision between the powers of 
this House and the prerogatives of the 
Crown. It would have been more con- 
stitutional to have said that there was a 
liability to collision, and that the defe- 
rence of each for the other produced 
mutual concession, compromise, and co- 
operation, instead of collision. It has 
been, in fact, by the exercise of the great 
parliamentary function of counsel, that in 
the best times of our history the House of 
Commons has suspended the exercise of 
its extreme powers. Respect for its opi- 
nion has rendered the exertion of its 
authority needless. It is not true, that the 
interposition of the advice of Parliament 
respecting the conduct of negociation, the 
conduct of war, or the terms of peace, has 
been more frequent of late than in former 
times: the contrary is the truth. From 
the earliest periods of Parliament, and 
during the most glorious reigns in our his- 
tery, the counsel of the House of Com- 
mons has been proffered and accepted on 
the highest questions of peace and war. 
The interposition was necessarily even 
more frequent and more rough in these 
early times,—when the boundariesofautho- 
rity were undefined, when the principal 
occupation of Parliament was a struggle 
to assert and fortify their rights, and when 

(VOL. XXX.) - 
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it was sometimes as important to establish 
the legality of a power by exercise, as to 
exercise it well,—than in these more fortu- . 
nate periods of defined and acknowledged 
right, when a mild and indirect intima- 
tion of the opinion of Parliament ought to 
preclude the necessity of resorting to those 


awful powers, with which they are wisely 


armed. But though these interpositions 
of Parliament were more frequent in 
ancient times, partly from the necessity 
of asserting contested right, and more 
rare in recent periods, partly from the 
more submissive character of the House, 
they are wanting at no time in number 
enough to establish the grand principle 
of the constitution, that Parliament is the 
first counsel of the King, in war as well 
as in peace. This great principle has 
been acted on by Parliament in the best 
times; it has been reverenced by the. 
Crown in the worst. A short time before 


‘the Revolution, it marked a struggle for 


theestablishmentof liberty ;—a short time 

after the Revolution, it proved the secure 

enjoyment of liberty. The House of Com- 

mons did not suffer Charles 2. to betray his 

honour and his country, without constitu- 

tional warning to choose a better course,* 

Their first aid to William 3, was counsel 

relating to war;+ when, under the influ- 

ence of other counsels, the House rather 

thwarted than aided their great deliverer ; 

even the party hostile to liberty, carried 

the Rights of Parliament, as a political. 
counsel, to their utmost constitutional limit 

wher they censured the Treaty of Parti- 
tion, as “ passed under the Great Seal of 
England during the meeting of Parlia- 

ment, and without the advice of the same.” 

During the War of the Succession, both 

Houses repeatedly counselled the Crown 

on the conduct of war,|| on negociation | 
with allies, and even on the terms of peace 

with the enemy. But what needs any 

farther enumeration? Did not the vote of 

this House put an end to the American 

war? 

* Com. Add, 15 March 1677; 29 
March 1677; 25 May 1677; “ To refuse 
supply till his Majesty’s Alliances are 
known.” 30 December 1680. 

+ 24 April 1689, advising a.declara- 
tion of war, 

t 21 March 1701. 

| 27 Nov. 1705; 22 Dee. 1707; both 
Houses, “ that no peace can be safe while 
any part of the Spanish monarchy is under 
the Bourbons.”” $Mar.1709; 18 Feb, 1710. 
M) 
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’ Even if the right of Parliament to advise 
had not been as clearly established, as the 
prerogative of the Crown to make war or 
peace—if it had not been thus constantly 
exercised—if the wisest and best men had 
not been the first to call it forth into action; 
we might reasonably have been more for- 
ward than our ancestors to exercise this 
great right, because we contemplate a 
system of political negociation, sech as 
our ancestors never saw. All former Con- 
gresses were assemblies of the ministers of 
belligerent Powers to terminate their dif- 
ferences by treaty, to define the rights 
and decide on the pretensions which had 
given rise to war, or to make compensa- 
tion for the injuries which had been sof. | 
fered in the course of it. The firm and 
secure system of Europe admitted no rapid, 
and few great changes of power and pos- 
session. A few fortresses in Fianders, a 
province on the frontiers of France and 
Germany, were generally the utmost ces- 
sions earned by the most victorious wars, 
and secured by the most important trea- 
ties. Those who have lately compared 
the transactions at Vienna with the Treaty 
of Westphalia,—which formed the code of 
the Empire and an era in diplomatic 
history, which terminated civil wars of 
religion not only in Germany, but through- 
out Christendom, and which removed all 
that danger with which, for more than 
a century, the power of the House of 
Austria had threatened the liberties of 
Europe,—will perhaps feel some surprise 
when they are reminded, that except se- 
cularizing a few ecclesiastical princi- 
= sn that renowned and memorable 

‘reaty ceded only Alsace to France, and 
part of Pomerania to Sweden; that its 
stipulations did not change the political 
condition of half a million of men; that it 
affected no pretension to dispose of any 
territory but that of those who were par- 
ties to it, and that not an acre of land was 
ceded without the express and formal 
consent of its legal sovereign.* Far other 
were the pretensions, and indeed the per- 
formances of the ministers assembled in 
Congress at Vienna. They met under the 
modest pretence of carrying into effect 
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the thirty-second article of the Treaty of 
Paris.¢ But under colour of this humble 
language, they arrogated the power of 
doing that in comparison with which the 
whole Treaty of- Paris was a trivial Con. 
vention, and which made the Treaty of 
Westphalia appear no more than an ad. 
justment of parish boundaries, — They 
claimed the absolute disposal of every 
territory which had been occupied } 

France and her vassals, from Flanders to 
Livonia, ‘and from the Baltic to the Po, 
Over these,—the finest countries in the 
world, inhabited by twelve millions of 
mankind, whom they had taken up arms 
under pretence of delivering from a con. 
queror,—they arrogated to themselves the 
harshest rights of conquest. It is ‘true, 
that in this vast territory they restored, 
or rather granted, a great part to its 
ancient sovereigns. But these sovereigns 
were always reminded by some new title, 
of by the disposal of some similarly cir. 
cumstanced neighbouring territory, that 
they owed their restoration to the gene. 
rosity, or at most to the prudence of the 
Congress, and that they were not entitled 
to require it from its justice. They came 
in by a new tenure. They were the feu- 
datories of the new corporation of kings 
erected at Vienna, exercising joint power 
in effect over all Europe, consisting in 
form of eight or ten princes, but in sub- 
stance of three great military powers—the 
spoilers of Poland, the original invaders 
of the European constitution, sanctioned 
by the support of England; checked, how. 
ever feebly, by France alone. On these 
three Powers, whose reverence for national 
independence and title to public conf 
dence were so firmly established by the 
partition of Poland, the dictatorship of 
Europe had fallen. Every restored state 
was restored as their vassal. They agree 
that Germany shall have a federal con 
stitution; that Switzerland shall govern 
herself; that unhappy Italy shall, as they 
say, be composed of sovereign states. But 
it is all by grant from these lords para 
mount. Their will is the sole title to do- 
minion ; the universal tenure of sovereignty. 
A single acre granted on such a principle 


* This is certainly true respecting Po- 
merania and Alsace; whether the Eccle- 
siastical Principalities were treated with 
so much ceremony, may be more doubt- 
ful, and it would require more research 
to ascertain it, than can now be applied to 


+ All the Powers engaged on either 
side in the present war, shall, within the 
space of two months, send Plenipotentia- 
ries to Vienna, for the purpose of rega 
lating in general Congress the arrange 
ments which are to complete the provisions 


the object. 


the present Treaty.” 
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is, & truth, the signal of a monstrous re- 
yolution in the system of Europe. Were 
the House of Commons to remain silent 
when it was applied in practice to a large 

art of the Continent, and proclaimed in 
right over the whole? Were they to re- 
main silent, when they heard the king of 
Sardinia, at the moment when he received 
possession of Genoa from a British gar- 
rison, and when the British commander 
stated himself to have made the transfer in 
consequence of the decision at Vienna, 
proclaim to the Genoese that he took pos- 
session of their territory “ in concurrence 
with the wishes of the principal Powers of 
Europe?” 

It is to this particular act of the Con- 
gress, that I now desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House, not only on account of 
its own atrocity, but because it seems to 
represent in miniature the whole system 
of that body to be a perfect specimen of 
their new public law, and to exemplify 
every principle of that code of partition 
which they are about to establish on the 
ruins of that ancient system of national 
independence and balanced power which 
gradually raised the nations of Europe to 
the first rank of the human race. I con- 
tend, that all the parties to this violent 
transfer, and more especially the British 
Government, have been guilty of perfidy, 
have been guilty of injustice ; and I shall 
also contend, that the danger of these vio- 
lations of faith and justice is much in- 
creased when they are considered as ex- 
amples of those principles by which the 
Congress of Vienna arrogate to themselves 
the right of regulating a considerable por- 
tion of Europe. 

To establish the breach of faith, I must 
first ask, what did lord William Bentinck 
promise, as commander-in-chief of his 
Majesty’s troops in Italy, by his procla- 
mation of the 14th of March, and 26th of 
April, 1814? The first is addressed to 
the People of Italy. It offers them “ the 
assistance of Great Britain to rescue them 


from the iron yoke of Buonaparté.” It 


holds out the example of Spain, enabled, 
by the aid of Great Britain, tosecure ‘her 
independence,’ of the neighbouring Sicily, 
“ which hastens to resume her ancient 
splendour among ‘independent nations.’ 
HolJand is about to obtain the same ob- 
ject. Warriors of Italy, you are invited 
to vindicate your own rights, and to be 
free!—Italy, by our united effor‘s, shall 

what she was in her most pros- 


perous periods, and what Spain now is!” 
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Now, Sir, I do contend, that all the powers 
of human ingenuity cannot give two senses 
to this proclamation. I defy the wit of 
man toexplain it away. Whether lord 
William Bentinck had the power to pra- 
mise, is an after question. What he did 
promise, can be no question at all. He 
promised the aid of England to obtain 
Italian independence. He promised to 
assist the Italians in throwing off a yoke, 
in escaping from thraldom, in establish- 
ing liberty, in asserting right, in obtain- 
ing independence. Every term of eman- 
cipation known in human language is ex- 
hausted to impress his purpose on the 
heart of Italy. I do not now inquire, 
whether the generous warmth of this lan- 
guage may not require in justice some 
understood limitation: Perhaps it may. 
But can independence mean a transfer to 
the yoke of the most hated of foreign 
masters? Were the Genoese invited to 
spill their blood, not merely for a choice 
of tyrants, but to earn the right of wearing 
the chains of their rival, and their enemy 
for two centuries? Are the references to 
Spain, to Sicily, and to Holland, mere 
frauds on the Italians, words “ full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing?”’ If 
not, can they mean less than this, that 
those countries of Italy which were inde- 
pendent before the war, shall be inde- 
pendent again ?—These words, therefore, 
were at least addressed to the Genoese. 
Suppose them to be limited as to any other 
Italians. Suppose the Lombards, or at that 
time the Neapolitans, to be tacitly ex- 
cluded. To the Genoese, they either had . 
no meaning, or they meant their ancient 
independence. 

Did the Genoese act upon these pro-. 
mises? What did they do in consequence 
of that first proclamation of the 14th of 
March, at Leghorn, addressed to all the 
Italians, but applicable at least to the Ge- 
noese, and necessarily understood by that 
people as comprehending them? I admit 
that the promises were conditional ; and to 
render them conclusive, it was necessary 
for the Genoese to fulfil the condition. I 
contend that they did. I shall not at- 
tempt again to describe the march of lord 
William Bentinck from Leghorn to Genoa, 
which has already been painted by an 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. Horner), 
with all the chaste beauties of his moral 
and philosophical eloquence, My doty 
confines me to the dry discussion of mere 
facts. The force with which lord William 
Bentinck left Leghorn, consisted of about 
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3000 English, supported by a motley band 
of perhaps 5000 Sicilians, Italians, and 
Greeks, the greater part of whom had 
scarcely seen a shot fired. At the head 
of this force, he undertook a long march, 
through one of the most defensible coun- 
tries of Europe, against a city garrisoned 
or defended by 7000 French veterans, and 
which it would have required 25,000 men 
to invest, according to the common rules 
of military pradence. The defensive force 
was greater than that of the assailants. | 
Now, Sir, { assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that-such an expedition would 
have been an act of phrenzy, unless lord 
-William Bentinck had the fullest assurance 
of the .good-will and active aid of the 
Genoese people. The fact sufficiently 
speaks for itself. I cannot here name the 
high military authorities on which my 
assertion rests. But I defy the right hon. 
gentlemen, with all their means of com- 
manding military information, to contra- 
dict me. I know they will not venture. 
In the first place, then, I assume, that the 
British general would not have begun his 
advance without assurance of the friend- 
ship of the Genoese, and that he owed his 
secure and unmolested march to the in- 
fluence of the same friendship supplying 


his army, and deterring his enemies from 
attack. He therefore, in truth, owed his 
being before the walis of Genoa to Ge- 
“noese co-operation. The city of Genoa, 
which, in 1799, had been defended by 
Massena, for three months, fell to lord 


William in two days. In two days 7000 
French veterans laid down their arms to 
3000 British soldiers, encumbered rather 
than aided by the auxiliary rabble whom 
I have described. Does any man in his 
senses believe that the French garrison 
cou!d have been driven to such a surrender 
by any cause but their fear of the Genoese 


people? I- have inquired, from the best 


military authorities accessible to me, what 
would be the smallest force with which the 
expedient might probably have been suc- 
cessful, if the population had been, I do not 
say enthusiastically, but commonly hostile 
to the invaders. I have been assured, that it 
could not have been less than 25,000 men. 
Here, again, I venture to challenge con- 
tradiction. If none can be given, must I 
not conclude that the known friendship of 
the Genoese to the British, manifested after 
the proclamation, and in part created by 
the proclamation, was equivalent to an 
auxiliary force of 17,000 men? Were not 
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Ane known wishes of the people acting on 


the hopesof the British, and on the fearsof 
the French, the chief cause of the expul. 
sion of the French from the Genoese tey. 
ritory ? Can lord William’s little army be 
considered as more than auxiliaries to the 
popular sentiment? If a body of 4009 
Genoese had joined lord William on the 
declared ground of his proclamation, lj 
mankind would have exclaimed that the 
condition was fulfilled, and the contract 
indissoluble. Is it not the height of ab. 
surdity to'maintain, that a manifestation of 
public sentiment, which produced as much 
benefit to lord William, as four times tha 
force, is not to have the same effect? 4 
ship which is in sight of a capture, is en. 
titled to her share of the prize, though she 
neither had nor could bave fired a shot~ 
upon the plain principle, that apprehen 
sion of her approach probably contri. 
buted to produce the surrender. If ap. 
prehension of Genoese hostility influenced 
the French garrison; if assurance of Ge. 
noese friendship encouraged the British 
army, on what principle do you defraud 
the Genoese of their national indepen 
dence, the prize which you promised them, 
and which they thus helped to wrest from 
the enemy? - 
In fact, 1am well informed that there 
was a revolt in the city, which produced 
the surrender; that Buonaparté’s statue 
had been overthrown with every mark of 
indignity, and that the French garrison 
was on the point of being expelled, evenif 
the besiegers had not appeared. But! 
am not obliged to riski the case upon the 
accuracy of that information. Be it that 
the Genoese complied with lord Welles 
ley’s wise instruction to avoid. premature 
revolt. I affirm that lord William’s 
advance is positive evidence of an under- 
standing with the Genoese leaders ; that 
it would have been so in any judicious 
officer, but that it was so most peculiarly 
in lord William Bentinck for three years 
negociating in Upper Italy, and well 
acquainted with the prevalent impatience 
of the French yoke. I conceive it tobe 
self-evident, that if the Genoese had be- 
lieved the English army to be advancing 
in order to sell them to Sardinia, the 
would not have favoured the advance: 
think it demonstrable, that to their favour- 
able disposition the expedition owed its | 
success, and it needs no proof that they . 
favoured the English because the English 
promised them the restoration of inde- 
pendence. The English have, therefore, 
broken faith to them. The English de- 
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frauded them of solemnly-promised inde- 

ndence. The English have requited 
their co-operation by forcible reduction, 
under the power of the most odious of 
foreign masters. On the whole, I shall 
close this part of the question with chal- 
Jenging all the powers of human inge- 
nuity to interpret the proclamation as 
otherwise than a promise of independence 
to those Italian nations who were for- 
merly independent, and who would now 
co-operate for the recovery of their rights ; 
and I leave to the gentlemen on the 
other side the task of convincing the 
House that the conduct of the Genoese did 
not co-operate towards success, though 
without it success was impossible. 

But we have been told that lord William 
Bentinck was not authorized to make such 
a promise. It is needless for me to repeat 
my assent to a truth so trivial, as that no 
political negociation is naturally within 


_the province of a military commander, 


and that for such negociations he must 
have special authority. At the same 
time I must observe, that lord William 
Bentinck was not solely a military com- 
mander, and could nat be considered by 
the Italians in that light. In Sicily his 
political functions had been more impor- 
tant than his military command. From 
1811 to 1814 he had, with the approbation 
of his Government, performed the highest 
acts of political authority in that island ; 
and he had, during thesame period, carried 
on the secret negociations of the British 
government with all Italians disaffected to 
France. To the Italians he appeared as a 
plenipotentiary. They had a right to 
expect that his Government would ratify 
his acts and fulfil his engagements. In 
fact, his special authority was full and 
explicit. Lord Wellesley’s instructions 
of the 21st October and 27th December,* 
1811, speak with the manly frankness which 
distinguishes that great statesman as much 
as his commanding character and splendid 
talents. His meaning is always precisely 
expressed. He leaves himself no retreat 
from his engagements in the ambiguity 
and perplexity of an unintelligible style. 
The principal object of these masterly dis- 
patches is to instruct lord William Ben- 
tinck respecting his support of any 
“eventual effort of the Italian states to 


rescue Italy. They remind him of the- 


* Papers relating to Italy laid before 
the House of Commons, April, 1815, p. 


3,4, and 5. 
§ 
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desire of the Prince Regent to afford every 
racticable assistance to the people of 
taly in any such effort.” ‘They convey 
so large a discretion, that it is thought 
necessary to say, “In all arrangements | 
respecting the expulsion of the enemy, 
your lordship will not fail to give due con- 
sideration to our engagements with the 
courts of Sicily and Sardinia.” Lord 
William had therefore powers which 
would have extended to Naples and Pied- 
mont, unless they had been specially 
excepted. On the 19th of May, 1812, 
lord Castlereagh virtually confirms the 
same extensive and confidential powers.” 
On the 4th of March 1812, lord Liverpool 
had indeed instructed lord Wiiliam to 
employ a part of his force in a diversion 
in favour of lord Wellington by a descent 
on the eastern coast of Spain. This diver- 
sion doubtless suspended the negociations 
with the patriotic Italians, and preciuded 
for a time the possibility of affording them 
aid. But so far from withdrawing lord 
William Bentinck’s political power in 
Italy, they expressly contemplate their 
revival, This operation would leave 
the question respecting Italy open for 
further consideration, if circumstances 
should subsequently render the prospect 
there more inviting.” The dispatches of 
lord Bathurst from March 1812 to Decem- 
ber 1813 treat lord William Bentinck as 
still in possession of those extensive powers 
originally vested by the dispatch of lord 
Wellesley. Every question of policy is 
discussed in these dispatches, not as with 
a mere general, nor even as with a mere 
ambassador, but as with a confidential 
minister for the Italian department. The 
last dispatch is that which closes with the 
remarkable sentence—which is, in my opi- 
nion, decisive of this whole question,— 
“ Provided it be clearly with the entire con- 
currence of the inhabitants, you may take 
possession of Genoa in the name of his Sardi- 
nian majesty.’”’—Now this is in effect tan- 
tamount to an instruction not to transfer 
Genoa to Sardinia without the concurrence 
of the inhabitants. It is a virtual instruc- 
tion to consider the wishes of the people 
of Genoa as the rule and measure of his 
conduct:—it is more—it is a declaration 
that he had no need of any instruction to 
re-establish Genoa, if the Genoese desired 
it. That re-establishment was provided 
for by his original instructions; only the 
new project of transfer to a foreign sove- 
reign required a new instruction: under 
these original instructions, thus ratified by 
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a long series of succeeding dispatches from 
a succession of ministers, did lord William 


issue the proclamation of the 14th of} 


March, 

Limitations there were in the original 
instructions. Sicily and Sardinia were 
excepted. New exceptions undoubtedly 
arose in the course of events so plainly 
within the principle of the original excep- 
tions as to require no specification. Every 
Italian province of a sovereign with whom 
Great Britain had subsequently contracted 
alliance, was doubtless as much to be ex- 
cepted out of general projects of revolt for 
Italian independence, as those which had 
been subject to allied sovereigns in 1811. 
A British minister needed no express in- 
structions to comprehend that he was 
to aid no revolt against the Austrian 
government in their former province of 
Lombardy. The change of circumstances 
sufficiently instructed him. But in what 
respect were circumstances changed re- 
specting Genoa? The circumstances of 
Genoa were the same as at the time of 
lord Wellesley’s instructions. The very 
last dispatches (those of lord Bathurst of 
the 28th December, 1813,) had pointed to 
the Genoese territory as the scene of mili- 
tary operations, without any intimation 
that the original project was not still ap- 
plicable there, unless the Genoese nation 
should agree to submit to the king of 
Sardinia. I contend,- therefore, that the 
original instruction of lord Wellesley which 
authorized the promise of independence 
to every part of the Italian peninsula, 
except Naples and Piedmont, was stil] 
in force wherever it was not manifestly 
limited by subsequent engagements with 
the sovereigns of other countries, similar 
to our engagements with the sovereigns of 
Naples and Piedmont; that no such en- 
gagements existed respecting the Genoese 
territory ; and that to the Genoese people, 
the instruction of lord Wellesley was as 
applicable as on the day when that in- 
struction was issued. ' 

The noble lord may then taik as he 
pleases of disentangling from the present 
question the question of Italy, to which, 
on a former occasion, he applied a phraseo- 
logy so singular. He cannot disentangle 
these questions. They are inseparably 
biended, The instructions of 1811 autho- 
rized the promise of independence to all 


Italians, except the people of Naples and 


Piedmont. The proclamation of the 14th 
of March, 1814, promised independence 


to all Italians, with the manifest] y-implied 
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exception of those who had been the gyb, 
jects of Powers who were now become th. 
allies of Great Britain. A British genera), 
fully authorized, promised independence 
to those Italians, who, like the Genoey 
had not been previously the subjects of 
an ally of Britain, and by that promise, 5 
authorized, his government is inviolably 
bound. 
But these direct instructions were no 
all. He was indirectly authorized by the 
acts andilanguage of his own Government, 
and of the other great Powers of Eur 
He was authorized to re-establish the re, 
public of Genoa, because the British Gp. 
vernment at the Treaty of Amiens haj 
refused to acknowledge its destructiog, 
He was authorized to believe that Austria 
desired the re-establishment of a republie, 
whose destruction that Government, ig 
1808, represented as a cause of war, fe 
was surely authorized to consider tha 
re-establishment as conformable to the 
sentiments of the emperor Alexander, 
who, at the same time had, on account of 
the annexation of Genoa to France, re. 
fused, even at the request of Great Britain, 
to continue his mediation between her 
and a power capable of such an outrage 
on the rights of independent nations 
Where was lord William to learn the 
latest opinions of the Allied Powers? If 
he read the celebrated Declaration of 
Frankfort, he there found an alliance an 
nounced, of which the object was the 
restoration of Europe. Did _ restoration 
mean destruction? Perhaps before the 
14th of March, certainly before the 26th 
of April, he. had seen the first article of 
the ‘Treaty of Chaumont, concluded on the 
Ist of March, «dum cure ambigue dum 
spes incerta futuri,’ where he found the 
object of the war declared by the assem 
bled majesty of contederated Europe, to 
be “a general peace under which the 
rights and liberties of all nations may be 
secured ;”’—words eternally honourable to 
their authors, if they were observed 
more memorable still if they were openly 
and perpetually violated! Before the 26th 
of April, he had certainly perased thes 
words, which no time will efface from the 
records of history ; for he evidently ad- 
verts to them in the preamble of his pr 
clamation, and justly considers them as 
sufficient authority, if he had no other, 0 
warrant its provisions, ‘ Considering, 
says he, * that the general desire of the 
Genoese nation seems to be to returo 1 
their ancient government, and considering 
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that this desire seems to be conformable 
td the principles recognised by the high 
Allied Powers, of restoring to all their 
ancient rights and. privileges.” . 

In the work of my celebrated friend 
Mr. Gentz, of whom I can nevér speak 
without regard and admiration, ‘ On the 
Balance of Power,’ he would have found 
the incorporation of Genoa justly repro- 
bated as one of the most unprincipled acts 
of French tyranny. And he would most 
reasonably believe the sentiments of the 
Allied Powers to be spoken by that emi- 
nent person—now, if | am not misinformed, 
the Secretary of that Congress on whose 
measures his writings are the most severe 
censure. But that lord William Bentinck 
did believe himself to have offered inde- 
pendence to the Genoese, that he thought 
himself directly and indirectly authorized 
to make such an offer, and that he was 
satisfied that the Genoese had, by co-ope- 
ration, performed their part of the compact, 
are facts which rest upon the positive and. 
precise testimony of lord William Bentinck 
himself, I call upon him as the best inter- 
preter of his own language and the most 
unexceptionable witness to prove the co- 
operation of the Genoese. Let his procla- 
mation of the 26th of April be examined. 
It is the clearest commentary on that of 
the 14th of March. It is the most decisive 
testimony to the active aid of the Genoese 
people. On the 26th of April, he be- 


stows on the people of Genoa that in-. 


dependence which he had promised to all 
the nations of Italy (with the implied ex- 
ception already often enough mentioned), 
on condition of their aiding to expel 
the oppressor. He, therefore, understood 
his own proclamation to be such a pro- 
mise of independence. He could not 
doubt that he was authorized to make it, 
and he believed that the Genoese were 
entitled to claim the benefit of his pro- 
clamation by their performance of its 
condition. 

This brings me to the consideration of 
this proclamation, on which I should have 
thought all observation unnecessary, unless 
Ihad heard some attempts made by the 
noble lord to explain it away, and to repre- 
sent it as nothing but the establishment of a 
provisional government. I call on any 
member of the House to read that pro- 
clamation, and to say whetber he can, in 
common honour, assent to such an inter- 
pretation. The proclamation, beyond all 
doubt, provides for two perfectly distinct 
objects: The establishment of a provi- 
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sional government till the Ist of January 
1815, and the re-establishment of the 
ancient constitution of the republic, with 
certain reforms and modifications, from 
and after that period. Three-fourths of 
the proclamation have no reference what- 
ever to a provisional government. The 
first sentence of the preamble, and the 
third and fourth article of the proclama- 
tion, refer to that object; but the larger 
paragraph of the preamble, and four arti- 
cles of the enacting part, relate to the re- 
establishment of the ancient constitution 
alone: ‘The desire of the Genoese nation 
was to return to their ancient government 
under which they had enjoyed indepen- 
dence.” Was this a provisional govern- 
ment? Were “the principles recognized ~ 
by the high Allied Powers,” the esta- 
blishment of provisional governments? 
Did provisional governments imply “ re- 
storing to all their ancient rights and pri- 
vileges?”? Why should the ancient con- 
stitution be re-established,—the very con- 
stitution given by Andrew Doria when 
he delivered his country from a foreign 
yoke,—if nothing was meant but a provi- 
sional government preparatory to foreign 
slavery? Why was the government to be 
modified according to the general wish, 
the public good, and the spirit of Doria’s 
constitution, if nothing was meant beyond 
a temporary administration, till the Allied 
Powers could decide on what vassal they 
were to bestow Genoa? But I may have 
been at first mistaken, and time may have 
rendered my mistake incorrigible. Let 
every gentleman, before he votes on this 
question, calmly peruse the proclamation 
of the 26th of April, and determine for 
himself, whether it admits of any but one 
construction. Does it not provide for a 
provisional government immediately, and 
for the establishment of the ancient con- 


stitution hereafter? The provisional go- 
vernment till the Ist of January 1815. 
The constitution from the Ist of January 
1815. The provisional government is in its 
nature temporary, and a limit is fixed to 


it, The constitution of the republic is 
permanent, and no term or limit is pre- 
scribed beyond which it is not to endure, 
It is not the object of the proclamation 
to establish the ancient constitution as a 
provisional government. On the con- 
trary, the ancient constitution is not to be 
established till the provisional govern- 
ment ceases to exist. So distinct are they, 
that the mode of appointment to the 


supreme powers most miaterially differs. 
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Lord William Bentinck nominates the 
two colleges who compose the provisional 
government. The two colleges who are 
afterwards to compose the permanent go- 
vernment of the republic, are to be nomi- 
nated agreeably to the ancient constitu- 
tion. Can it be maintained that the in- 
tention was to establish two successive 
provisional governments? For what con- 
ceivable reason? Even in that case, why 
engage in the laborious and arduous task 
of reforming an ancient constitution for 
the sake of a second provisional govern- 
ment, which might not last three weeks? 
And what constitution was more unfit for 
a provisional government, what was more 
likely to indispose the people to all far- 
ther change, and, above all, to a sacrifice 
of their independence, than the ancient 
constitution of; the republic, which re- 
vived all their feelings of national dignity, 
and seemed to be a pledge that they were 
once more to be Genoese? In short, Sir, 
I am rather fearful that I shall be thought 
to have overlaboured a point so extremely 
clear. But if I have dwelt too long upon 
this proclamation, and examined it too 
minutely, it is not because I think it 
difficult, but because I consider it as de- 
cisive of the whole question. If lord 
William Bentinck in that proclamation 
bestowed on the people of Genoa their 
place among nations, and the government 
of their forefathers, ‘it must have been 
because he deemed himself authorized to 
make that establishment by the repeated 
instructions of the British Government, 
and by the avowed principles and solemn 

. acts of the Allied Powers, and bound to 
make it by his own proclamation of the 
14th of March, combined with the acts 
done by the Genoese nation in conse- 
quence of that proclamation. 

I think I have proved that he did so, 
that he believed himself to do so, and that 
the people of Genoa believed it likewise. 
—Perhaps, however, if he had mistaken 
bis instructions, and had acted without 
authority, he might have been disavowed, 
and his acts might have been annulled. I 
doubt whether, in such a case, any dis- 
avowal would have been sufficient. Where- 
ever a people, in consequence of the acts 
of an agent whom they had good reason 
to trust, have done acts which they cannot 
recall, I do not conceive the possibility of 
a. just disavowal of such an agent’s acts. 
Where one party has innocently and rea- 
sonably advanced too far to recede, justice 
cuts off the other also from retreat. But 
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at all events, the disavowal to be effectual 
must have been prompt, clear, and public, 
Where is the disavowal? Where ig the 
public notice to the Genoese, that they 
were deceived? Did their mistake deserye 
no correction, even on the ground of com. 
passion? I Jook in vain through these 
papers for any such act. The noble lord’s 
letter of the 30th of March was the firs 
intimation which lord William Bentinck 
received of any change of system beyond 
Lombardy. It is only a caution for future 
conduct, and it does not hint an intention 
to cancel any act done on the faith of the 
proclamation of the 14th of March. The 
allusion to the same subject in the letter 
of the 3d of April, is liable to the very 
same observation; aid, being inserted at 
the instance of the duke of Campo-Chiaro, 
was evidently intended only to preven 
the prevalence of such ideas of Italian 
liberty, as were inconsistent with theacce» 
sion then proposed to the territory of 
Naples: it certainly could not have been 
supposed by lord William Bentinck to 
apply to Genoa, for it was in bis posses. 
sion on the 26th, when he issued the 
proclamation, which he never could have 
published if he had understood the dis 
patch in that sense. 

The noble Jord’s dispatch of the 6th May 
is, in my opinion, fatal to his argument, 
it evidently betrays a feeling that acts had 
been done, to create in the Genoese a 
hope of independence. Yet it does not 
direct these acts to be disavowed—it con- 
tains no order speedily to undeceive the 
people. It implies that-a deception bad 
been practised ; and instead of an attempt 
to repair it, there is only an injunction not 
to repeat the fault. No expressions are” 
be used which may prejudge the fate of 
Genoa. Even then that destiny is lef 
doubtful. So far from disavowal, the 
noble lord proposes the re-establishment 
of Genoa, though with some curtailment 
of territory, to M. Pareto, who maintained 
the interests of his country with an ability 
and dignity worthy of happier success. 
And the Treaty of Paris itself, far froma 
disavowal, is, on every principle of rational 
construction, a ratification and adoption of 
the act of lord William Besinck. The 


6th article of that Treaty provides, that 
“ Ttaly, beyond the limits of the country 
which is to revert to Austria, shall be com 


posed of sovereign states.” Now, Sir, | 
desire to know the meaning of tiis prov 


sion. I can_conceive only three possible 


constructions. Either that every county 
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shall have some sovereign, or, in other 
words, some government. It will not be 
said that so trivial a proposition required 
asolemn stipulation. Or, that there is to be 
more than one sovereign. That was abso- 
lutely unnecessary. Naples, the states of 
the Church, and Tuscany, already existed 
~Or, thirdly, that the ancient sovereign 
states shall be re-established without the 
country which reverts to Austria. This, 
and this only, was an intelligible and im- 
portant object of stipulation. It is the 
most reasonable of the only three possible 
constructions of these words. . The phrase 
“ sovereign states” seemed to be preferred 
to sovereigns, because it comprehended 
republics as well as monarchies. Ac- 
cording to this article thus understood, 
the Powers of Europe had by the Treaty 
of Paris (to speak cautiously) given new 
hopes to the Genoese, that they were again 
to be a nation. 

‘But, according to every principle of jus- 
tice, it is unnecessary to carry the argu- 
ment so far. The act of an agent, if not 
disavowed in reasonable time, becomes the 
act of the principal. When a pledge is 
made to a people,such as the proclama- 
tions of the 14th of March and 26th of 
April,—it can be recalled only by a dis- 
avowal equally public. 

On the policy of annexing Genoa to 
Piedmont, I have very little to say. That 
it was a compulsory, and therefore an un- 
just union, is, in my view of the subject, 
the circumstance which renders it most 
impolitic. It seems a bad means of secur- 
ing Italy against France, to render a con- 
siderable part of the garrison of the Alps 
so dissatisfied with their condition, that they 
must consider every invader as a deliverer. 
But even if the annexation had been just, 
I should have doubted whether it was 
desirable. In former times, the House of 
Savoy might have been the guardians of 
the Alps. At present, to treat them as 
such, seems to be putting the keys of Italy 
into hands too weak to hold them. For- 
merly the conquest of Genoa and Pied- 
mont were two distinct operations. Genoa 
did not necessarily follow the fate of 
Turin. In the state of things created by 
the Congress, a French army has no need 
of separately acting against the Genoese 
territory. It must fall with Piedmont ; 
and, what is still more strange, it is bound 
to the destinies of Piedmont by the same 
Congress which has’ wantonly stripped 
Piedmont of its natural defences, The 


House of Sardinia is stripped of great part 
( VOL. XXX. )- 
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of its ancient patrimony ; a part of Savoy 
is, for no conceivable reason, given to 
France. The French are put in posses- 
sion of the approaches and outposts of the 
passes of Mont Cenis. They are brought . 
a campaign nearer to Italy. At this very 
moment they have assembled an army at 
Chambery, which, unless Savoy had been 
wantonly thrown to them, they must have 
assembled at Lyons, You impose on 
the House of Savoy the defence of a 
longer line of Alps with one hand, and 
you weaken the defence of that part of 
the line which covers their capital with the 
other. But it is perfectly sufficient for me 
if the policy is doubtful, or the interest 
slight, or even that it must be allowed not 
to be of the greatest magnitude. The 
laxest moralist will not, publicly at least, 
maintain, that more advantage is not lost 
by loss of a character for good faith, than 
can be gained by a small improvement in 
the distribution of territory. Perhaps, in- 
deed, this annexation of Genoa is the only 
instance recorded in history of great 
Powers having (to say no more) brought 
their faith and honour into question without 
any of the higher temptations of ambition, 
with no better inducement than a doubtful 
avantage in distributing territory more 
conveniently, unless indeed it can be sup- 
posed that they are allured by the plea- 
sure of a triumph over the ancient prin- 
ciples of justice, and a parade of the new 
maxims of convenience, which are to regu- 
late Europe in their stead. 

I have hitherto argued this case as if 
the immorality of the annexation had 
arisen solely from the pledge made to the 
Genoese nation. I have argued it as if the 
proclamation of lord William Bentinck 
had been addressed to a French province 
on which there could be no obligation to 
confer independence, if there were no 
promise to do sv. For the sake of distinct- 
ness, I have hitherto kept out of view that 
important circumstance, which would, as I 
contend, without promise, have of itself 
rendered a compulsory annexation unjust. 
Anterior to all promise, independent of all 
pledged faith, I conceive that Great Bri- 
tain could not morally treat the Genoese 
territory as a mere conquest which she 
might hold as a-province, or cede to ano- 
ther power at her pleasure. In the 

ear 1797, when Genoa was conquered 
y France (then at war with England) 
under pretence of being revolutionized, 
the Genoese republic was at peace with _ 
Great Britain, and consequently, in the 
(3 N) 
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language of the law of nations, they were 
friendly states. Neither the substantial 
conquest in 1797, nor the formal union in 
1805, had ever been recognised by this 
kingdom. When the British commander, 
therefore, entered the Genoese territory 
in 1814, he entered the territory of a 
friend in the possession of an enemy. 
Supposing him, by his own unaided force, 
to have conquered it from the enemy, can 
it be inferred that he conquered it from 
the Genoese people? He had rights of 
conquest against the French. But what 
right of conquest could accrue, from their 
expulsion, against the Genoese? How 
could we be at war with the Genoese—not 
with the ancient republic of Genoa which 
fell when in a state of amity with us—not 
as subjects of France, because we had 
never legally and formally acknowledged 
their subjection to that power. There 
could be no right of conquest against 
them, because there was neither the state 
of war, nor the right of war. Perhaps the 
powers of the continent, who had either 
expressly or tacitly recognized the an- 
nexation of Genoa in their treaties with 
France, might consistently treat the 
Genoese people as mere French subjects, 
and consequently the Genoese territory 
as a French province conquered from the 
French Government, which to them had 
become the sovereign of Genoa. But 
England stood in no such position. To 
her the republic of Genoa still of right 
subsisted. She had done no act which 
implied the legal destruction of that com- 
monwealth, with whom she had no 
war nor cause of war. Genoa ought to 
have been regarded by England as a 
friendly state, oppressed for a time by the 
common enemy, and entitled to re-assume 
the exercise of her sovereign rights as 
soon as that enemy was driven from her 
territory by a friendly force. Voluntary, 
much more cheerful union, zealous co- 
operation, even long submission, might 
have altered the state of belligerent rights. 
None of these are here pretended. In 
guch a case I contend that, according to 
the principles of the law of nations, ante- 
rior to all promise, and independent of all 
pledged faith, the republic of Genoa was 
Frestored to the exercise of her sovereignty, 
which in our eves she had never lost, by. 
the expulsion of the French from her at 
These are no reasonings of mine: I read 
them in the most accredited works on 


public law, delivered long before any 
events of our time were in contemplation, 
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and yet applicable to this transaction, a. 
if they had been contrived forit. Vattel, 
in the 13th and 14th chapters of his thi — 
book, has stated fully and clearly the 
principles respecting the application of the 
jus postliminii to the case of states, 
which he had taken from his eminent pre. 
decessors, or rather which they and he had 
discovered to be agreeable to the plainest 
dictates of reason, and which they have 
transcribed from the usage of civilized 
nations. ,I shall not trouble the Hou 
with the passages,* unless I see some 


* « When a nation, a people, a state, has 
been entirely subjugated, whether a revo. 
lution can give it the right of Postlimi. 
nium? To which we answer, that if the 
conquered state has not assented to the new 
subjection, if it did not yield voluntarily, 
if it only ceased to resist from inability, 
if the conqueror has not yet sheathed the 
sword to wield the sceptre of a pacific 
sovereign ;—such a state is only con 
quered and oppressed, and when the arms 
of an ally deliver it, returns without doubt 
to its first state. Its ally cannot become its 
conqueror ; he is adeliverer who can hare 
arightonly tocompensation for hisservices, 

‘© If the last conqueror, not being an ally 
of the state, claims a right to retain it under 
his authority as the prize of victory, he 
puts himself in the place of the conqueror, 
and becomes the enemy of the oppressed 
state. That state may legitimately resist 
him, and avail herself of a favourable 
occasion to recover her liberty. A state 
unjustly oppressed ought to be re-ésta- 
blished in her rights by the conqueror 
who delivers her from the oppressor.”+ 
| Whoever carefully considers the above 

passage, will observe that it is intended 
to be applicable to two very distinct 
cases :—that of deliverance by an ally, 
where the duty of restoration is strict and 
precise,—and that of deliverance by 4 
state unallied but not hostile, where in the 
opinion of the writer the re-establishment 
of the oppressed nation, is at least the 
moral duty of the conqueror, though aris- 
-ing only from our common humanity, and 
from the amicable relation which subsists 
between all men, and all communities, til 
dissolved by wrongful aggression. It is 
to the latter case that the strong language 
in the second part of the above quotation 
is applied. It seems very difficult, and it 
has not hitherto been attempted to resist 
its application to the case of Genoa. ~ 


Vattel, Book 3, 14,213. 
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attempt to reconcile them with the an- 


nexation of Genoa. I venture to predict 
that no such attempt will be hazarded. It 
js not my disposition to over-rate the 
authority of this class of writers, or to 
consider authority in any case as a substi- 
tute for reason. But these eminent writers 
were at least necessarily impartial. Their 
weight, as bearing testimony to general 
sentiment and civilized usage, receives a 
new accession from. every statesman who 
appeals to their writings, and from every 
year in which no contrary practice is 
established or hostile principles avowed. 
Their works are thus attested by successive 
generations to be records of the customs of 
the best times, and depositories of the de- 
liberate and permanent judgments of the 
more enlightened part of mankind. Add 
to this, that their authority is usually in- 
voked by the feeble, and despised by those 
who are strong enough to need no aid 
from moral sentiment, and to bid defiance 
to justice. I have never heard their prin- 
ciples questioned but by those whose fla- 
gitious policy they had by anticipation 
condemned. 

Here, Sir, let me for a moment lower the 
claims of my argument, and abandon 
some part of the ground which I[ think it 
practicable to maintain. If I were to 
admit that the pledge is not so strong, nor 
the duty of re-establishing a rescued friend 
so imperious as I have represented ; still 
it must be admitted to me, that it wasa 
promise, though perhaps not unequivocal, 
to perform that which was moral and 
right, whether within the sphere of strict 
duty or not. Either the doubtful promise, 
or the imperfect duty, might singly have 
been insufficient.. But combined they re- 
ciprocally. strengthen each other. The 
slightest promise to do what was before a 
duty, becomes as binding as much stronger 
words to do an indifferent act. Strong 
assurances that a man will do what it is 
right for him to do, are not required. A 
slight declaration to such an effect is be- 
lieved by those to whom it is addressed, 
and therefore obligatory on those by whom 
it is uttered. Was it not natural and rea- 
sonable for the people of Genoa to believe, 
on the slenderest pledges, that such. a 
pra 4 as England, with whom they. 
never had a difference, would avail herself 


of a victory, due, at least in part, to their 
friendly sentiments, in order, to. restore 
them to that independence of which they 
had been robbed by her enemy and theirs. 
~by the general oppressor of Europe? 
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I shall not presume to define on inva- 
riable principles, the limits of the right 
of conquest. It is founded, like every 
right of war, on a regard to security, the 
object of all just war. The modes in 
which national safety may. be provided 
for, by reparation for insult, by cémpen- 
sation for injury, by cessions, and by in- 
demnifications, vary in such important 
respects, according to the circumstances 
of various cases, that it is, perhaps, im- 
possible to limit them by an universal 
principle. In the case of Norway, I did 
not pretend to argue the question upon 
grounds so high as those which were taken 
by the writers on public law. These 
writers, who for two centuries have been 
quoted as authorities in all the contro- 
versies of Europe, with the moderate: and 
pacific Grotius at their head, have all 
concurred in treating it as a fundamental 
principle, thata defeated sovereign may in- 
deed cede part of his dominions to the con- 
queror: but that he thereby only abdicates 
his own sovereignty over the ceded domi- 
nion; that the consent of the people is ne- 
cessary to make them morally subject to 
the authority of the conqueror. Without 
renouncing this limitation of the right of 
conquest, founded on principles so gene- 
rous, and so agreeable to the dignity of 
human nature, i was content to argue the 
cession of Norway, as I am content to 
argue the cession of Genoa, on lower and 
humbler but perhaps safer grounds: Let 
me waive the odious term ‘ right,’—let me 
waive the necessity of any consent»of a 
people, express or implied, to legitimate 
the cession of their territory. At least 
this will not be denied, that to unite a 
people by force to a nation against whom 
they entertain a strong antipathy, is the 
most probable means to.render the com- 
munity unhappy, to make the people dis- 
contented, and the sovereign tyrannical ; 
but there can be no right in any governor, 
whether he derives his power from con-~ 
quest or from any other source, to make 
the governed unhappy... All. the rights 
of all governors exist only to make the 
governed happy. It may be disputed 
among some, whether the rights, of go- 


.vernment be from the people; but no 


man can doubt that they are for the 
people. Such a forcible union.is.an im- 
moral and cruel exercise of the con- 
queror’s power ; and as soon as that con, 
cession is made, it is not worth while to 
discuss whether it be within his right, in 
other words, whether he be forbidden by 
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any law to make such a union; but if 
every cession of a territory against the de- 
liberate and manifest sense of its inhabitants 
be a harsh and reprehensible abuse of 
conquest, it is most of all culpable, it be- 
comes altogether atrocious and inhuman, 
where the antipathy was not the feeling 
of the moment, or the prejudice of the 
day, but a profound sentiment of heredi- 
tary repugnance and aversion, which has 
descended from generation to generation, 
has mingled with every part of thought 
and action, and had become part of 
patriotism itself, Such is the repugnance 
of the Genoese to a union with Piedmont, 
and such is commonly the peculiar horror 
which high-minded nations feel for the 

oke of their immediate neighbours,— 

orway towards Sweden, Portugal towards 
Spain, in former and less happy times, 
Scotland towards England, are a few out of 
innumerable examples. There is nothing 
either unreasonable or unnatural in this 
state of national feelings. With neigh- 
bours there are most occasions of quar- 
rel; with them there have been most 
wars ; from them there has been most suf- 
fering ; of them there is most fear. The re- 
sentment of wrongs, and the remembrance 
of victories, strengthen our repugnance 
towards those who are most usually our 
enemies, It is not from illiberal preju- 
dice, but from.the constitution of human 
nature, that an Englishman animates his 
patriotic affections, and supports his na- 
tional pride, by now looking back on 
victories over Frenchmen, on Cressy and 
Agincourt, on Blenheim and Minden, as 
our posterity will one day look back on 
Salamanca and Vittoria. The defensive 
principle ought to be the strongest where 
the ~——_ is likely most frequently to 
arise. hat, then, will the House decide 
concerning the morality of compelling Ge- 
noa to submit to the yoke of Piedmont,—a 
state which the Genoese have constantly 
dreaded and hated, and against whom their 
hatred was sharpened by continual appre- 
hensions for their independence? W hat- 
ever construction may be attempted of 
lord William Bentinck’s proclamations, 
whatevee sophistry may be used success- 
fully, to persuade you that Genoa was 
disposable as a conquered territory, will 
you affirm that the disposal of ‘it to Pied- 
mont was a just and humane exercise of 
your power as a conqueror ? 

It-is for this reason, among others, that 
I detest and execrate the modern doctrine 
of rounding territory and following natural 
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boundaries, and melting down small states 
into masses, and substituting lines of de. 
fence, and right and left flanks, instead of 
justice and the law of nations, and ancient 
possession and national feeling : the system 
of Louis 14 and Napoleon, of the spoilers 
of Poland, and the spoilers-of Norway 
and Genoa—the system which the noble 
lord, when newly arrived from the Con. 
gress, and deeply imbued with its doc. 
trines, had delivered, in his ample and 
elaborate! invective against the me 

and principles of ancient Europe, when 
he condensed the whole new system 
into two phrases so characteristic of his 
reverence for the rights of nations, and 
his tenderness for their feelings, that 


when he told us, speaking of this very an- 
tipathy of Genoa to Piedmont, “ that great 
questions are not to be influenced by popu 
lar impressions,” and “ that a people may 
be happy without independence.” The 
principal article of the new system is the 
incorporation of neighbouring, and there- 
fore hostile communities. The system of 
justice reverenced the union of men who 
had long been members of the same com- 
monwealth, because they had been long 
fellow-citizens, and had all the attach 
ments and antipathies which grow out of 
that fellowship. The system of rapine 
tears asunder those whom nature has 
joined, and compels those to unite whom 
the contests of ages had rendered irre 
concileable. And if all this had been less 
evident, would no aggravation of this act 
have arisen from the peculiar nature of 
the general war of Europe against lrance? 
It was a war in which not only the 
Italians, but every people in Europe were 
called by their Sovereigns to rise for the 
recovery of their independence. It wasa 
revolt of the people against Napoleon. 
It owed its success to the spirit of popular 
insurrection. The principte of a war for 
the restoration of independence, was a 
pledge that each people were to be re- 
stored to their ancient territory. The na- 
tions of Europe accepted the pledge, and 
shook off the French yoke. . But was it 
for achange of masters? Was it that three 
foreign ministers at Paris might dispose 
of the Genoese territory ?—was it for this 
that the youth of Europe had risen i 
arms from Moscow to the Rhine. 

Ergo pari voto gessisti bella Juventus? 

Tu quoque pro Dominis et Pompeiana 

Non Romana Manus! 


The people of Europe were, it seems, 


they ought not easily to be forgotten | 
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roused to war, not to overthrow tyranny, 
but to shift it into new hands; not to re~ 
establish the independence and restore 
the ancient institutions of nations, but to 
swengthen the right flank of one great 
military power, and to cover the left flank 
of another. This, at least, was not the 
war for the success of which I offered my 
most ardent prayers. I prayed for the 
deliverance of Europe, not for its transfer 
to other lords; for the restoration of Eu- 
rope, by which all men must have under- 
stood, at least, the re-establishment of 
that ancient system, and of those wise 
principles under which it had become 
great and prosperous. I expected the 
re-establishment of every people in those 
territories, of which the sovereignty had 
been lost by recent usurpation; of every 
people who had been an ancient member 
of the family of Europe; of every peoplic 
who had preserved the spirit and feelings 
which constitute a nation; and, above all, 
of every people who had lost their terri- 
tory or their independence under the 
tyranny which the Allies had taken up 
arms to overthrow. I expected a reve- 
rence for ancient boundaries, a respect 
for ancient institutions, certainly without 
excluding a prudent regard to the new 
interests and opinions which had taken so 
deep a root that they could not be torn up 
without incurring the guilt and the mis- 
chief of the most violent innovation. 
The very same reason, indeed, both of 
morality and policy (since I must comply 
so far with vulgar usage as to distinguish 
what cannot be separated), bound the 
Allied Sovereigns to respect the ancient 
institations, and to regard the new opi- 
nions and interests of nations. The art 
of all government, not tyrannical, what- 
ever may be its form, is to conduct man- 
kind by their feelings. It is immoral 
to disregard the feelings of the governed, 
because it renders them miserable. It is, 
and it ought to be, dangerous to disregard 
those feelings, because bold and intelli- 
gent men will always consider it as a 
mere question of prudence, whether they 
ought to obey governments which coun- 
teract the only purpose for which go- 
vernment exists. The feelings of men 
are most generally wounded by violence 
to those ancient institutions under which 
these feelings have been formed, the 
national character has been moulded, and 
to which all the habits and expectations 
of life are adapted. It was well said 


by Mr. Fox, that as ‘ancient institutions 
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have been sanctioned by a far greater 
concurrence of human judgments than 
modern laws can be, they are, upon de- 
mocratical principles, more respectable. 
But new opinions and new interests, a 
new arrangement of society which has 
given rise to other habits and hopes, also 
excite the. strongest feelings, which, in 
proportion to their force and extent, claim 
the regard of all moral policy. As it 
was doubtless the policy of the Allies to 
consider the claims of ancient: possession 
as sacred, as far as the irrevocable changes 
of the political system would allow, the 
considerate part of mankind did, I believe, 
hope that they would bail the long-conti- 
nued and recently -lost sovereignty of a ters 
ritory as generally an inviolable right ; and 
that as they could not be supposed wantin 

in zeal for restoring the sovereignty o 

ancient reigning families, so they would 
guard that re-establishment, and render 
it respectable in the eyes of the world, by 
the impartiality with which they re 
established those ancient and legitimate 
governments of a republican form, which 
had fallen in the general slavery of na- 
tions. We remembered that republics 
and monarchies were alike called to join 
in the war against the French Revoluion, 
not for forms of government, but for 
the social order. We hoped that Austria 
(to select a striking example) would not 
pollute her title to her ancient dominion 
of Lombardy, by blending it with the 
faithless and lawless ‘seizure of Venice. 
So little republican territory was to be 
restored, that the act of justice was to be 
performed, and the character of impar- 
tiality gained at little expense, even if 
such expense be measured by the meanest 
calculations of the most vulgar politics. 
Vacant territory remained at the disposal 
of the Congress to satisfy the demands of 
policy. The sovereignty of the eccle- 
siastical territories might be fairly con- 
sidered as lapsed. No reigning family 
could have any interest in it: no people 
could be attached té such a rule of nomi- 
nation to supreme er. And, in fact, 
these principalities had jost all pride of 
independence and consciousness of na- 
tional existence. Several other territories 
im Europe had been reduced to a like con- 
dition. Ceded, perhaps, at first ques 
tionably, they had been transf 80 
often from master to master; they had 
been so long in a state of provincial 
degradation, that no violence could 
be offered to their feelings by new 
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transfer or partition. They were, as it 
were, asort of splinters thrown off from 
nations in the shocks of warfare, during 
two centuries; and they lay like stakes 
‘on the board to be played for at the 
terrible game which had detached them, 
and to satisfy the exchanges and cessions 
by which it is usually closed. Perhaps 
such detached partitions of the social 
System are necessary in the European 
system: but they are in themselves 

reat evils. They are amputated and 
iifeless members, which, as soon as they 
lose the vitat principle of national spirit, 
no longer contribute aught to the vigour 
and safety of the whole living system. 
From them is to be expected no struggle 
against invasion, no resistance to the de- 
signs of ambition, no defence of country. 
They have no independence: they have 
‘no country. They are individual men, 
but no longer a people. They are in 
themselves the defenceless part of the 
European commonwealth. They are the 
ready prey of every candidate for uni- 
versal monarchy, who soon compels their 
passive inbabitants to fight for his ambi- 
tion, as they would not fight against it, 
‘and to employ in enslaving other nations 
that courage which they had no noble 
interest to exert in defence of their own. 
Why should I seek examples of this truth 
in former times? What opened Europe 
to the first inroads of the French armies ?— 
Not, I will venture to say, the mere small- 
ness of the neighbvuuring states,—(for if 
every one of them had displayed as much 
national spirit in 1794, as the smallest 
states of Switzerland did in 1798, no 
French army could ever have left the terri- 
tory of France.),—but the unhappy course 
of events which had deprived Flanders and 
the Electorates and Lombardy of all na- 
tional spirit. Extinguished by the form of 
government in some of these countries, 
crushed by a foreign yoke in others, 
without the pride of liberty, which be- 
stows the highest national spirit on the 
smallest nations, or the pride of power, 
which sometimes supplies its place in 
mighty empires,—or the consciousness of 
not depending on another nation, without 
which there is no nationality,—they first 
became the prey of France, and after- 
wards they supplied the arms with which 
she almost conquered the world. To en- 
large this dead part of Europe, to enrich 
it by the accession of countries renowned 
for their public feelings, to throw Genoa 
into the same grave with Poland, with 


Sir James Mackintosh’s Motion [9% 
Venice, with Finland, and with Norws 
is not the policy of the preservers 9 
restorers of the European commonwealth, , 

It is not the principle of the balance of 
power, but one precisely opposite. The 
system of preserving some equilibrium of 
power; of preventing any state from be. 


coming too great for her neighbours, igq | 


system purely defensive, and directed 
towards the object of universal preserva. 
tion. It isa system which provides fo 
the security of all states, by balancing the 
force and opposing the interests of grey 
states. The independence of nations is 
the end: the balance of power is only 
the means. To destroy independent 
nations in order to strengthen the balanceof 
power, is the most extravagant sacrifice of 
the end to the means. This inversion of 
all the principles of the ancient and beau. 
tiful system of Europe, is the fundamental 
maxim of what the noble lord, enriching 
our language with foreign phrases as well 
as doctrines, calls a repartition of power,’ 
In the new system small states are annihi. 
lated’ by a combination of great. In the 
old, small states were secured by the 
mutual jealousy of great. The noble lord 
very consistently treats the re-establish. 
ment of small states asan absurdity. This 
single feature betrays the school where he 
has studied. Undoubtedly, small com- 
munities are an absurdity, or rather their 
permanent existence is an impossibility on 
his new system. They could have no 
existence in the continual conquests of 
Asia. They were soon destroyed amidst 
the turbulence of the Grecian confederacy. 
They must be sacrificed on the system of 
rapine established at Vienna. Nations 
powerful enough to defend themselves, 
may subsist securely in most tolerable 
conditions of society. But states to 
small to be safe by their own strength 
can exist only where they are guarded by 
the equilibrium of force, and the vigilance 
which watches over its preservation 
When the noble lord represents smal 
states as incapable of existence, he, i 
truth, avows that he is returned in triom 

from the destruction of that system of 

balance of power of which indeed grett 
empires were the guardians, but of which 
the perfect action was indicated by the 
security of feebler commonwealths. Under 
this system, no, great violation of natio 

independence had occurred, from the first 
civilization of the European states, till the 


partition of Poland. The safety of the | 


feeblest states, under the authority of jt 
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tice, was so great, that there seemed little 
exaggeration in calling such a society the 
commonwealth of Europe. Principles, 
which stood in the stead of laws and ma- 
gistrates, provided for the security of 
defenceless communities, as the safety of 
the humblest individual is maintained in a 
well-ordered commonwealth. Europe 
can no longer be called a commonwealth, 
when her members have no safety but in 
strength. 

In truth, the Balancing System is itself 
only asecondary guard of national inde- 
pendence. The paramount principle, the 
moving power, without which all such 
machinery would be perfectly inert, is 
national spirit. The love of country, the 
attachment to laws and government, and 
even to soil and scenery ; the feelings of 
national glory in arms and arts, the re- 
membrances of common triumph and com- 
mon suffering, with the mitigated, but not 
obliterated recollection of common en- 
mities, and the jealousy of dangerous 
neighbours, instruments employ ed (also by 
nature) to draw more closely the bands of 
affection to our country and to each other, 
—this is the only principle by which so- 
vereigns could in the hour of danger rouse 
the minds of their subjects. Without this 
principle, the policy of the Balancing 
System would be impotent. To sacrifice 
a people actuated by this spirit, to over- 
rule that repugnance to the yoke of a 
neighbour, which is one of the chief bul- 
warks of nations, is in the effect, and 
much more in the example, to erect a 
pretended balance of power by the de- 
struction of that spirit, and of those senti- 
ments, which alone render that balance 
effectual for its only useful purpose—the 
protection of independence. 

The Congress of Viefna seems, indeed, 
to have adopted every part of the French 
system, except that they have transferred 
the dictatorship of Europe from an indi- 
vidual to atriumvirate. One of the grand 
and parent errors of the French Revolution, 
was the fatal opinion, that it was possible 
for human skill to make a government, 
It was an error too generally prevalent 
hot to be excusable. The American Re- 
volution had given it a fallacious sem- 
blance of support, though no event in 
history, more clearly showed its falsehood, 
The system of laws, and the frame of 
society in North America, remained after 
the Revolution, and remain to this day 
fundamentally the same as they ever 
Were. The change in America, like the 
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change in 1688, was made in defence 
of legal right, not in pursuit of political 
improvement, and it was limited by the 
necessity of the defence which produced 
it. The whole internal order remained, 
which had always been essentially re- 
publican. The somewhat slender tie 
which loosely joined these republics to a 
monarchy, was easily and without violence 
divided, But the error of the French 
revolutionists was, in 1789, the error of 
Europe. From that error, we have been 
long reclaimed by fatal experience. We 
know, or rather we have seen and felt, 
that a government is not like a machine, 
or a building, the work of man—that it is 
the work of nature, like the nobler pro- 
ductions of the vegetable and animal 
world, which man may improve, and cor- 
rupt, and even destroy, but which he 
cannot create. We have long learned to 
despise the ignorance or the hypocrisy of 
those who speak of giving a free consti- 
tution to a people, and to exclaim with a 
great living poet-— 

—“ A yift of that which never can be given, — 

«* By all the blended powers of Earth and Heayen !* 


We have, perhaps, as usual, gone too 
near to the opposite error, and we do not 
make sufficient allowances for those dread- 
ful cases which we must uot call desperate, 
where, in long-enslaved countries, we 
must either humbly and cautiously labour 
to lay some foundations from which liberty 


may slowly rise, or acquiesce in the doom. 


of perpetual bondage on ourselves and our 
children. 

But though we no longer dream of 
making governments, the Confederacy of 
Kings seem to feel no doubt of their own 
power to make nations, Yet the only rea- 
son why it is impossible to make a govern- 
ment is, because it is impossible to make a 
nation. A government cannot be made, 
because its whole spirit and principles 


arise from the character of the nation. 


There would be no difficulty in framing a 
government, if the habits of a people 


could be changed by a law-giver; if he 


could obliterate their recollections, transfer 
their attachment and reverence, extin- 
guish their animosities, and correct those 
sentiments which, being at variance with 
his opinions of public interest, he calls 
prejudices... Now this is precisely the 
power which our statesmen at Vienna have 
arrogated to themselves. They not only 


‘form nations, but they compose them of 


elements apparently the most irreconcile+ 
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able. They make one nation out of Nor- 
way and Sweden: they tried to make 
another of Prassia and Saxony. They have 
in the present case forced together Pied- 
mont and Genoa to form a nation, which 
is to guard the avenues of Italy, and to 
be one of the main securities of Europe 
inst universal monarchy. 

It was not the pretension of the ancient 
system to form states, to divide territory 
according to speculations of military con- 
venience, and to unite and dissolve nations 
better than the course of events had done 
before. It was owned to be still more 
difficult to give a néw constitution to 
Europe, than to form a new constitution 
for a single state. The great statesmen 
of former times did not speak of their 
measures as the noble lord did, about 
the incorporation of Belgium with Hol- 


land (against which I say nothing), ‘as 


a great improvement in the system of 
Europe.” That is the language only of 
those who revolutionize that system by a 

artition like that of Poland, by the esta- 
blishment of the federation of the Rhine 


at Paris, or by the creation of new states 
at Vienna. The ancient principle was to 
reserve all those states which had been 
rmed by time and nature, which were 


_ animated by national spirit, and distin- 
guished by the diversity of character 
which gave scope to every variety of 
talent and virtue; whose character was 
often preserved, and whose nationality 
was sometimes created by those very 
irregularities of frontier and inequalities 
of strength, of which a shallow policy com- 
plained, to preserve all these states, down 
to the smallest, first by their own national 
spirit, and secondly, by that mutual jea- 
lousy which made every great power 
the opponent of the dangerous ambition 
of every other. It was to preserve na- 
tions, living bodies, produced by the hand 
of nature, not to form artificial dead ma- 
chines, called estates by the words and 
parchment of a diplomatic act. Under 
this ancient system, which secured the 
weak by the jealousy of the strong, pro- 
vision was made alike for the permanency 
of civil institutions, the stability of go- 
verfiments, the progressive reformation of 
Jaws and constitutions ; for combining the 
general qaiet, with the highest activity 
and energy of the human tind ; for unitin 

the benefits both of rivalship and of friend- 
ship between nations ; for cultivating the 
moral sentiments of men by the noble 


spectacle of the long triumph of justice 


in the security of the defenceless; and 
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finally, for maintaining uniform civilizg. 
tion by the struggle as well as union of 
all the moral and intellectual combing. 
tions which compose that vast and variogs 
mass. It effected these noble purposes, 
not merely by securing Europe againg 
one master, but against any union or cop. 
spiracy of sovereignty, which, as long a 
it lasts, is in no respect better than the 
domination of an individual. The object 
of the new system is to crush the weak by 
the combination of the strong ;—to subject 
Europe in the first place to an oligarchy 
of sovereigns, and ultimately to swallow 
it up in the gulpb of universal monarchy; 
where civilization has always perished, 
with freedom of thought, with controlled 
power, with national character and spirit, 
with patriotism and emulation, in a word, 
with all its characteristic attributes, and 
with all its guardian principles. 

I am content, Sir, that these obser: 
vations should be ‘thought wholly um 
reasonable by those new masters of civil 
wisdom, who tell us, that the whole 
policy of Europe consists in strength. 
ening the right flank of Prussia, and 
the left flank of Austria; who see in 
that wise and venerable system long the 
boast and the safeguard of Europe, only 
the millions of souls to be given to one 
power, or the thousands of square milesto 
be given to another; who consider the fron 
tier of ariver as a better protection fora 
country, than the love of its inhabitants; 
and who provide for the safety of theit 
states by wounding the pride and motti- 
fying the patriotic affection of a people, 
in order to fortify a line of military posts 
To such statesmen I will apply io tle 
words of the great philosophical orator, 
who so long vainly laboured to inculcate 
wisdom in this House: “ All this I know 
well enough will sound wild, and chimerical 
to the profane herd of those vulgar ani 
mechanical politicians who have no plact 
among us ; a sort of people who think that 
nothing exists but what is gross and mit 
terial ; and who, therefore, far from being 
qualified to be directors of the grett 
movement of empire, are not fit to tum 
a wheel in the machine. But to men 
truly initiated and rightly taught, these 
ruling and master principles, which in the 
opinion of such men as I have mentioned 
have no substantial existence, are int 
every thing, and all in all.”’* 

* ‘Mr. Burke’s Speech on Conciliatiol 
with America, New Parl. History, V0! 
18, p. 535, 


| 
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This great man, in tl latter part of bis 
life, and when his opinions were more 

pular, was often justly celebrated for 
that spirit of philosophical prophecy, 
which enabled him early to discern in 
their causes all the misfortanes which the 
jeaders of the French Revolution were to 
bring on the world by their erroneous 
principles of reformation—* Quod ille 
pene solus Romanorum animo vidit, in- 
genio complexus est, eloquentia illumi- 
navit.’ But it has not been remembered, 
that his foresight was not limited to one 
party or to one source of evil. In one of 
his immortal writings, of which he has 
somewhat concealed the durable instruc- 
tion by the temporary title, he clearly 
enough points out the first scene of parti- 
tion and rapine—the indemnifications 
granted out of the spoils of Germany in 
1802: “Isee, indeed, a fund from whence 
equivalents will be proposed. It opens 
another Itiad of woes to Europe.”’* 

The policy of a conqueror is to de- 
molish, to erect on new foundations, to 
bestow new names on authority, and to 
render every power around him as new 
ashis own. The policy of a restorer is 
to re-establish, to strengthen, cautiously 
to improve, and to seem to recognise and 
confirm even that which necessity com- 
pels him to establish anew. But in our 
times, the policy of the avowed conqueror 
has been adopted by the pretended re- 


* Burke’s Works, Vol. 4, p. 474. In 
the same Tract is also to be found the 
following remarkable sentence: « They” 
{the French) “ made not Jaws, not con- 
ventions, not late possession, BUT PHYSICAL 
NATURE AND POLITICAL CONVENIENCE the 
sole foundation of their claims.” 

If the following passage could be sup- 
posed to have-been written by Mr. Burke, 
or by his suggestion, it would be a still 
more extraordinary instance of distant 
foresight. ‘The free states and cities of 
Germany may seem to be more imme- 
diately affected by the present extraor- 
dinary transaction than any other part 


of Europe. Indeed, if the partition of: 


Poland takes place in its utmost extent, 
the existence of the Germanic body, in 
its present form, for any length of time, 
will be a matter rather to be wished. 
than expected.” Annual Register, 1772, 
p. 3. The sequel of the passage is very 
eserving of perusal, and would do no 
discredit to the power of thinking, or the 


! 


storers. The most minute particulars of 
the system of Napoleon are revived in 
the acts of those who overthrew his 
‘power. Even English officers, when they 
are compelled to carry such orders into 
execution, become infected by the spirit 
of the system of which they are doomed 
to be the ministers. I cannot read with- 
out pain and shame the language of sir 
John Dalrymple’s dispatch — language 
which I lament as inconsistent with the 
feelings of a British officer, and with the 
natural prejudices of a Scotch gentleman. 
I wish that he had not adopted the very 
technical language of Jacobin conquest— 
the downfall of the aristocracy, and the 
irritation of the priests. Ido not think 
it very decent to talk with levity of the 
destruction of a sovereignty exercised far 
six centuries by one of the most ancient 
and illustrious bodies of nobility in Eu- 
rope. 

Italy is, perhaps, of all civilized coun- 
tries, that which affords the most signal 
example of the debasing power of pro- 
vincial dependence, and of a foreign yoke. 
With independence, and with national 
spirit they have lost, if not talent, at least 
the moral and dignified use of talent, 
which constitutes its only worth. italy 
alone seemed to derive some hope of in- 
dependence from those convulsions which 
bad destroyed that of other nations. The 
restoration of Europe annihilated the 
hopes of Italy. The emancipation of 
other countries announced her bondage. 
Stern necessity compelled us to suffer the 
re-establishment of foreign masters in the 
greater part of that renowned and humi- 
liated country, As to Genoa, our hands 
were unfettered: we were at liberty to 
‘be just, or if you will to be generous. 
We ‘had in our hands the destiny of the 
last of that great body of republics which 
united the ancient and the modern world, 
the children and heirs of Roman civiliza- 
‘tion, who spread commerce, and- with 
it refinement, liberty, and humanity, over 
Western Europe; whose history has lately 
‘been rescued from oblivion, ard disclosed 
to our times by the greatest of living 
historians.* I hopel shall not be thought 
fanciful when I say, that “Genoa, whose 
greatness was founded on-naval power, and 
which in the earliest ages gave the al- 
most solitary example of a commercial 
; gentry ; Genoa, the remnant of Italian 
liberty, and the only remaining hope of 


— 


Sismontdi «Républiques Italiennes.” 


talent for composition, of the best writer. | 
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Italian independence, had peculiar claims 
(to say no more) on the generosity 
of the British nation. How have these 
claims been satisfied ? She has been sacri- 
ficed to a frivolous, a doubtful, perhaps an 
imaginary speculation of convenience. The 
most odious of foreign yokes has been 
imposed upon ber. This has been her 
fate in a war of emancipation, from a free 
state, from a people whom she never in- 
jured, after she had been mocked with the 
appearance of her ancient government, 
and with all the ensigns and badges of her 
past glory. She has been at last told to 
be grateful for the interest which the Go- 
vernment of England has taken in her 
. fate. By this confiscation vf the only 
Italian territory which was at. the dis- 
’ posal of justice, the doors of hope have 
been barred on Italy for ever. No 
English general can ever again deceive 
Italians. 

Will the House decide that all this is 
right? That is the question which you 
have now to decide. To vote with me it 
is not necessary to adopt my opinions in 
their full extent. All who think that the 
national faith has been brought into ques- 
tion, all who think that there has been an 
unprecedented extension or an ungenerous 
exercise of the rights of conquest, are, I 
humbly conceive, bound to express their 
disapprobation by their vote. We are on 
the eve of a new war, perhaps only the 
first of a long series—in which there must 
be conquests and cessions, and there may 
‘be hard and doubtful exertions of rights in 


their best state sufficiently odious. I call | 


upon the House to interpose their counsel 
for the future in the form of an opinion 
regarding the past. I hope that I do not 
yield to any illusive feelings of national 
vanity, when I say that this House is qua- 
lified to speak the sentiments of mankind, 
and to convey them with authority to 
cabinets and thrones. Single among 
representative assemblies, this House is 
now in the seventh century of its recorded 
existence. It appeared with the first 
dawn of legal government. It exer- 
cised the highest powers under the 
most glorious princes. It survived the 
change of a religion and the extinction of 
a nobility ; the fall of royal houses and an 
age of civil war. Depressed for a moment 
by the tyrannical power. which is the 
usual growth of civil confusions, it revived 
with the first glimpse of tranquillity, 
gathered strength from the intrepidity 
of religious reformation; grew with the 
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knowledge and flourished with, the pro. 
gressive wealth of the people. After 
having experienced the excesses of the 
spirit of liberty during the civil war, ang 
of the spirit of loyalty at the Restoration, 
it was at length finally established at the 
gloriouseraof the Revolution ;and although 
since that immortal event it has expe 
rienced little change in its formal cong. 
tution, and received perhaps no accession 
of legal power, it has gradually cast its 
roots deép and wide ; it has blended itself 
with every branch of the government an 
every institution of society, and has, ¢ 
length, become the grandest example 
ever seen among men of a solid and dur. 
ble representation of the people of a 
mighty empire. I move, Sir, } 

1. “ That it appears to this House, that 
the earl Bathurst, one of his Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State, in cons. 
quence of information which had been 
received by the British Government re 
specting the disposition of the inhabitants 
of Genoa and Piedmont, did, by a letter 
dated the 28th of December, 1513, instruct 
lieutenant-general lord William Bentinck, 
‘if any circumstances should occur to en- 
‘courage the inhabitants to, rise agains 
‘the Government of France, to lose m 
‘time in giving every possible assistance, 
and further, ‘ provided it were clearly 
‘with their entire concurrence, to take 
* possession of Genoa, in the name and on 
¢ the behalf of his Sardinian Majesty.’ 

2. “ That it further appears to this 
House, that lieutenant-general lord Wil 
liam Bentinck, acting under the aforesaid 
instructions, did, sometime previous to the 
14th of March, 1814, disembark at Leg 
horn with the British forces under his 
command, and did on that day issue a 
proclamation, calling on the [Italians 
“to vindicate their own rights and to be 
‘ free,’ and concluding with these wort, 
‘Only call, and we will hasten to yout 
‘relief, and then Italy, by our united 
‘ efforts, will become what she was in het 
‘ most prosperous periods, and what Spaif 
now is.’ 

3. “ That it further appears, that pre § 
vious to the 26th of April, 1814, the inh 
bitants of Genoa having been invited ‘1 
vindicate their rights’ as aforesaid, and, in 
consequence of such invitation, having 
materially contributed to oblige the French 
garrison to surrender that city, lord Wil 
liam Bentinck entered Genoa, and issued, 
on the said 26th of April, a proclamatio 
of the following tenor: 
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« Considering that the general desire of 
‘the Genoese nation seems to be to return 
‘to that ancient form of government under 
‘which it enjoyed liberty, prosperity, and 
‘ independence ; and considering likewise 
‘that this desire seems to be.conformable 
‘to the principles recognized by the 
‘High Allied Powers, of restoring to all 
‘their ancient rights and privileges, I 
‘declare:—1. That the Genoese State, 
‘such as it existed in 1797, with such 
‘modifications as the general wish, the 
‘ public good, and the spirit of the ori- 
‘ ginal constitution of 1576 seem to require, 
‘js re-established. 3. That a Provisional 
* Government, consisting of thirteen indi- 
‘ viduals and formed into two colleges, as 
‘heretofore, shall immediately be ap- 
‘ pointed, and shall continue in office until 
‘the {st of January, 1815, when the two 
* colleges shall be filled up in the number 
‘required by the constitution. 6. That 
‘the two colleges shall propose to the 
‘ lesser and greater councils, all the mea- 
‘sures which they shall judge necessary 
‘for the entire re-establishment of the 
‘ancient form of government.’ : 

4. “ That in a letter to lord Castle- 
reagh, one of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, enclosing the afore- 
said Proclamation, and informing him of 
the measures which had been taken in 
consequence ‘ of the unanimous desire ex- 
‘ pressed by the Genoese to return to their 
‘ancient state, lord William Bentinck did, 
amongst other things, represent, that * the 
‘Genoese universally desired the restora- 
‘ tion of their ancient republic ;’ and that 
they ‘ dreaded, above all other arrange- 
‘ ments, their annexation to Piedmont, to 
‘the inhabitants of which there had al- 
‘ ways been a peculiar aversion.” 

5. “ That it does not appear that any 
subsequent dispatch or instruction from 
lord Castlereagh, or any other of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers did convey to lord W. 
Bentinck the opinion of the British Go- 

‘vernment, that he had exceeded his 
powers in issuing the said Proclamation 
of the 26th of April, 1814, or in the pro- 
ceedings consequent thereon; and that, 
in point of fact, the said Proclamation has 
never been disavowed in any public act 
of his Majesty’s Government, or by any 
letter, dispatch, or instruction to lord 
William Bentinck, or by any Declaration 
to the Genoese people. ' 

6. “ That it appears, that on the 11th of 
May a forcible representation was made to 
Jord Castlereagh by M, Pareto, the minister 
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plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary of 
the government of Genoa, of the continued 
desire of the Genoese to return to their 
ancient government, of ¢ their invincible 
‘ repugnance to a foreign domination,’ of 
their confident reliance on the assurance 
given them ‘ by the Commander of the 
‘ British forces, the depositary of the in- 
‘ tentions of the British Government,’ and 
of their just expectations that ‘ his royal 
‘ highness the Prince Regent, sanctioning 
‘ what had been done in his name by lord 
‘William Bentinck, would employ his 
‘ good offices with the Allied Powers, to 
‘induce them to acknowledge the re- 
‘ establishment of the republic of Genoa, 
‘and of the integrity and continuity of 
its territory.’ 

7. “ That similar representations of the 
wishes and hopes of the Genoese, together 
with further representations of the injury 
which would be done to them by the trans- 
fer of their territory to a foreign dominion, 
not only as it would affect their rights and 
liberties, but their commercial interests, 
and the internal prosperity of their 
country, were repeatedly and at various 
times submitted to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and more particularly in a paper 


of Observations communicated by M. 


Pareto, on the 18th of May, and in a 
protest against ‘ any resolutions that 
‘ might be taken contrary to the rights 
* and independence of Genoa,’ laid before 
their excellencies the Ambassadors and 
Ministers assembled at the Congress at 
Vienna, on the 10th December 1814, by 
the Marquis de Brignoli, the minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary 
of that Government. 

8. “ That notwithstanding these re- 
peated claims and remonstrances, and in 
violation of the solemn engagements con- 
tracted by lord William Bentinck on the 
part of the British Government with the 
Genoese people, it appears that lord Cas- 
tlereagh, ina letter dated the 17th De- 
cember, 1814, in which was enclosed, 
‘ The final decision of the Powers who 
‘ signed the Treaty of Paris, annexing the 
* State of Genoa, under certain conditions, 
‘to the Crown of Sardinia,’ did instruct 
lieutenant-general sir John Dalrymple, 
then commanding the British forces in 
Genoa, ‘ to take the necessary measures, 
‘in concert with the existing Provisional 
‘ Government, to deliver over the same, 
‘in conformity with the decision above 
* mentioned, to the King of Sardinia, or to 
‘such persons as his Sardinian Majesty 
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‘may appoint to take charge thereof; 
« continuing himself to act with the troops 
‘under his command as an auxiliary 
‘corps, at the, disposal of his Sardinian 
« Majesty until further orders.’ 

9. “ That it appears, that in conformity 
to the foregoing instructions, the Govern- 
ment of Genoa was delivered over ac- 
cordingly, by sir John Dalrymple, to the 
officers appointed to take charge thereof 
by his Sardinian Majesty, and that the 
submission of the Gefioese to this transfer 
of their Government and territory to a 
foreign power, was secured and enforced, 
and is en maintained by the continued 
occupation of that city by a British force. 

10, « That the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Government, in thus availing itself of the 
occupation of the Genoese territory by a 
British force, which they owed in a con- 
siderable degree to the amicable dispo- 
sition of the inhabitants, in order to make 
@ compulsory transfer of the possession 
and sovereignty thereof to a foreign 
power, was not only a violation of the 
promises held out in lord William Ben- 
tinck’s Declaration of the 14th of March, 
and of the implied engagement by which 
the British troops were received by the 
Genoese nation as deliverers, but also a 


manifest breach of the public faith ex- 
pressly pledged to that Republic by his 
Majesty’s general, sufficiently authorised 
_ to that effect, and never disavowed by his 


Majesty’s Government; and that this 
measure was also wholly repugnant to 
those general principles of policy and 
jostice, which it was equally the interest 
and the duty of this country to upbold 
in all the discussions respecting a final 
settlement of the affairs‘of Europe.” 

Mr. Charles Grant jun. rose and said, 
that it was somewhat extraordinary to 
hear gentlemen on the other side of the 
House express so much affection, for an- 
Cient institutions and old establishments, 
since they had, for twenty years past 
been giving advice to the House to ac- 
quiesce in all those acts which were 
calculated to overthrow every ancient 
establishment in Europe. He hoped his 
hon. and learned friend, who had that 
evening expressed himself so strongly in 
favour of ancient institutions, would al- 
ways continue to hold the same opinion. 
With respect to the great question before 
the House, he agreed with his hon. atid 
learned friend, that the good faith of the 
country was what they ought to look to 
with an anxious eye. In comparison 


Sir James Mackintosh’s Motion 


with that every other inquiry they might 
enter into was insignificant. Now, look. 
ing to lord William Bentinck’s inetrye, 
tions, he contended that they did no 
bear the interpretation which his hop, 
and learned friend had been pleased ty 
put on them. He certainly was directed 
to inquire into the state of Italy, and to 
mark the feelings of the people—he was 
authorized to assist their exertions against 
Frarice—but he never was called on f 


‘hold cut ‘to them a hope of the re-esta. 


blishment of the ancient forms of gover. 
nrent in Italy. From first to last, the 
whole object of this Government wast 
excite the people of Italy against France, 
bat not a word was ever said respecting 
a restoration of the ancient forms of 0s 
vernment. It was clear that the people 
of Italy had not shown any. very strong 
inclination to rescue themselves from the 
French yoke. In no one instance had 
they afforded that assistance or co-opera 
tion, which, in fact, was to be the basis 
of the advantages that had been described 
to them by lord William Bentinck, in 
the proclamations he issued when he fint 
landed on their shores ; on the contrary, 
they remained perfectly passive, and in 
consequence those troops which had been 
destined to promote their liberation, were 
transferred to Spain. He contended, that 
no pledge had at that time been given by 
lord William Bentinck as to the future 
government of Jtaly, inasmuch as they 
had themselves, by refusing co-operation 
with the British troops, failed in the com- 
pact which had*been entered into, He 
now came to the proclamation of lod 
William Bentinck on his landing at Leg- 
horn. It was said that by this proclame 
tion we had pledged ourselves to the 
restoration of all the ancient powers of 
Italy. It by no means appeared to him 
that any such pledge had been given— 
and even if there had, he submitted, that 
the Italians had relieved us from its ful 
filment. by their own conduct. From 
what had been said by his hon. aad 
learned friend, the House might be led 
to imagine, that the march of the British 
troops from Leghorn to Genoa was of 
the most triumphant description—thit 
they were hailed as they went by the 
Italian people as the saviours of thelt 
country. The case was far otherwise, & 
the dispatches of lord William Bentinck 
and admiral Rowley demonstrated. 
they speak of enthusiastic welcome? J! 
they say one word of the assistance w 
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they had received? No, they had spoken 
only of the labours and difficulties which 
they had encountered on their march, 
There was not a single allusion to the 
co-operation of the people—not one ob- 
servation which would lead to.a supposi- 
tion that they were doing otherwise than 
treading the shores of a hostile nation. 
It was true that the troops were accom- 

anied on their march by a few peasants, 
as was always the case with an irregular 
army : but where did it appear that the 
inhabitants had exhibited any thing like 
a manifestation of pleasure at their ap- 
proach, or of congratulation at the happy 
prospect by which they were cheered ? 
If such a feeling had been evinced, why 
was it not stated in the dispatches? What 
could be the motive for withholding such 
a statement? That it was not stated, was 
the best proof that it had not ‘existed ; 
and hence it was but fair to conclude, that 
there had been no co-operation which 
could have, in the slightest degree, in- 
fluenced the success of that expedition. 
At the moment lord William Bentinck 
approached the walls of Genoa, there was 
a French garrison of 2,000 men within it ; 
and yet against those men, the inhabitants 
had not, ina single instance, raised their 
arms; on the contrary, they had accom- 
panied a French officer to lord William 
Bentinck to obtain delay. And those 
troops which had assisted in maintaining 
the iron yoke of Buonaparté, which had 
since been spoken of in such terms of 
detestation, were allowed to depart with 
colours flying, and all the honours of war. 
After this, could it be said that the people 
of Genoa bad assisted in their own eman- 
cipation? After this, could it be urged 
that when lord William Bentinck entered 
the town, he did so upon any other prin- 
ciple than the right of conquest? He now 
came to the proclamation of lord William 
Bentinck, of March 26, by which it had 
been said the faith of the British Govern- 
ment had been pledged to maintain the 
independence of Genoa, and to restore its 
ancient constitution. Even supposing that 
such was the fair construction of this 
proclamation, it was evident that lord 
William Bentinck had distinctly confined 
the act to himself, and not to the British 
Government. He denied, however, that 
aby such interpretation could fairly be 
put upon the terms of this document—he 
denied that the independence of Genoa 
had been in any respect guaranteed. If 
t had been the object of lord William 
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Bentinck to restore the Genoese to their 
ancient freedom, would he not have at 
once pronounced them free and indepen- 


'dent? That he had not done so, was the 


best proof of his real intentions. The 


army, however, having gained possession 


of the town, it became necessary, for the 
sake of good order, to institute a pro- 
visional government; and as the ancient 
constitution was that best adapted to the 
feelings of the people, it was preferred. 
There was, however, no promise of per- 
manency ; there was no pledge for its 
continuance beyond the will of the Allied 
Powers, under whose direction the whole 
conduct of lord William Bentinck was 
guided. It was known that it was not 
to the sanction of the British Government 
to Which referenee was to be made, but 
to the general feeling of the Allies. From 
all these circumstances, he did not hesi- 
tate to conclude that the British faith had 
in no instance been violated; and that 
lord William Bentinck had not contra- 
vened the instructions which he had re- 
ceived. With respect to the policy of the 
annexation of Genoa to Piedmont, so far 
was it from being injurious to either coun- 
try, that he was satisfied the union would 
be beneficial to both. The one was an 
agricultural country, and the other a 
maritime state, so that their interests could 
in no respect clash; but, on the contrary, 
by a combination of both, the Welfare of 
each would eventually be promoted. A 
barrier, too, was established between 
France and Italy, of an effective nature, 
which had not before existed. He denied 
that the principle upon which this an- 
nexation had taken place was at all novel 
—it had been recognized at the Treaty of 
Westphalia—upon which occasion the 
commonwealth of Europe assembled, and 
made such a division of states, without the 
consent of the people, as the interest of 


‘the whole demanded. Such, too, was the 


case at the Treaty of Utrecht, and in 
1763 Canada was given up by France to 
Great Britain, without the consent of the 
inhabitants, who were French, and spoke 
the French language. During the time 
when Joseph Buonaparté was king of 
Naples, in the, overtures for peace made 
by the French Government to this coun- 
try, it was proposed that Sicily should be 
ceded to the King of Naples, and that the 
Sicilian monarch should receive Albania, 
Dalmatia, and Ragusa, as indemnities. 
How had that proposal been received by 
Mr. Fox? He had not rejected it on the 
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ground that the 7 iments of the people 
should be consulted. He stated it to be 
a mere question of compensation to be 
decided according to the feelings of the 
King of Sicily; and had even added, that 
to render it more conformable to the 
views of that monarch, Istria, and a part 
of the territory of Venice, should be joined 
to the proffered indemnity. When this 
doctrine had been maintained by such 
great men as Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, 
surely it ought not to be considered liable 
toso much censure. The great fault in 
the former state of Europe was, that an 
arena was left between France and Austria, 
in which those two great Powers could 
wage war, without materially affecting 
their own territories. This had been 
remedied by the present arrangement; 
and the increased force of Belgium and of 
Piedmont, without rendering them fit for 
attack, gave them the power of self-de- 


' fence. On all these grounds the hon. 


member contended that the proposition 
of his hon. and learned friend was quite 
untenable, that the faith and honour of 
this country had been in no degree com- 
promised in the transaction alluded to ; 
and that throughout all the proceedings 
of Congress this country had uniformly 
acted upon the great principles which had 
regulated the political conduct of Europe 
for two centuries. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that the eloquent, 
luminous, and comprehensive speech of 
his hon. and learned friend, who made the 
motion, had left no part of this great 
question untouched, and that, therefore, 
he should not feel it necessary long to 
trespass upon the attention of the House. 
His Majesty’s ministers were, in his opi- 
nion, placed in this dilemma upon the sub- 
ject under consideration, namely, either 
that lord William Bentinck had held out, 
according to his instructions, a promise to 
the Italian people which, in the case of 
Genoa, had been grossly violated, or that 
that noble lord had acted without autho- 
rity. But it was evident that lord William 
Bentinck was authorized by his instruc- 
tions to act as he had done, and it was 
equally evident that this gallant officer’s 
pledges to Genoa had been abandoned in 
such a way as to fix an indelible stain 
upon the good faith and honour of this 
country. He would, however, pass over 
all these subjects, which had been al- 
ready so admirably discussed by his hon. 
and learned friend, and proceed to the 
proclamation of lord William Bentinck, 


Sir James Mackintosh’s Motion (Mo 
issued at Genoa, on the 14th of March, 


By this proclamation, he submitted, tha 
the Genoese had been promised, no} 
alone to be relieved from the iron yoke of 
Buonaparté, but to be, as had been the 
case with Sicily, with Portugal, with 
Spain, and with Holland, restored to jp. 
dependence, to civil liberty, and to their 
ancient splendour among independent ny. 
tions. This was the language of the pro. 
clamation; and in having stated it, he 
thoughtihe should be wasting the time of 
the House, and stultifying himself, were 
he to attempt to use a single argument ip 
support of the inference he had already 
drawn. As it stood, the Genoese had 
been distinctly promised the enjoyment 
of their ancient freedom and splendow; 
and as for those who argued the contrary, 
he had neither respect for their understand. 
ing, nor sympathy for their feeling. The 
avowed object upon which lord W. Ben 
tinck set out in his proceedings towards 
Genoa, was the restoration of the ancient 
government of that republic, and in the 
spirit of her original constitution. In the 
afrangement of the Provisional Gover 
ment, there was no specification of its 
termination in the manner which it had 
terminated—-quite the reverse ; for from 
a perusal of the correspondence of lor 
William Bentinck with the Government 
at home, it would appear that he wa 
fully impressed with the feelings of the 
Genoese upon this point. For he expressly 
stated, in one of his letters, that they 
dreaded their annexation to Piedmont, 
and rejoiced at the prospect of the resto 
ration of their old Government ; and yet 
this officer, in possession of such informe 
tion, and having communicated it ‘to the 
Administration by whom he was employe, 
was by them traduced, and stated to hare 
acted one part to the Genoese, while he 
harboured another. When he reflected 
on those transactions, he could not but 
feel a degree of humiliation at seeing the 
honour of the country sullied and be 
trayed by those who were bound 10 
Maintain it with purity and_ integrity. 
The character of British faith had beet 
prostituted for the purpose of enslaving3 
nation which it was pledged to liberate 
Other treaties had been alluded to 0 
former European confederacies, as just 
fying the outrage which was then undet 
discussion; but they were not applicable 
to the case of Genoa. That state hal 
been annexed to France by force, still re 
taining a great part of her inte 
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character. When she was taken pos- 
' session of by lord William Bentinck, she 
was not taken possession of as a conquered 
power, but rescued as an independent 
state from the hands of an enemy. And 
was there any instance in the law of 
nations, that a power so rescued became 
the property of the captors? He denied 
that the Treaty of Westphalia was a case 
in point; it was true the internal state of 
Germany had received on that occasion 
a complete organization; but there was 
no instance of the transfer of a whole in- 
dependent power. When Buonaparté 
offered to Mr. Fox, that Sicily, should 
receive Venice, as a compensation for the 
cession of Naples, what was the reply of 
that distinguished statesman? Why, that 
the king of Sicily should consider of the 
compensation in the first instance, and 
that even then, perhaps, objections would 
exist which would require deliberation. 
This new system which had been intro- 
duced, under the auspices of the noble 
lord opposite, was not likely to be of long 
duration—it was built upon too narrow a 
basis to exist when that force which in- 
troduced it, became weakened or divided. 
The idea that smaller states could not 
maintain an independent footing, was con- 
trary to the known experience of history. 
The ancestor of one of the Allied Sove- 
reigns, engaged in these transactions, 
whose wisdom and activity made Prussia 
what she was, was recorded to have said: 
“T have seen that small states can sus- 
tain themselves against large ones, if their 
internal affairs are regulated by attention 
and industry ; and that great states pro- 
ceed only by intrigues and abuses, in 
proportion to the extent they embrace.” 
The hon. and learned gentleman con- 
cluded by declaring, that the country 
stood disgraced in the eyes of the world, 
by the line of conduct which ministers 
had adopted in the course they had sanc- 
tioned towards a small but independent 
state, 

Mr. R. Ward said, he had listened with 
much attention to the hon. and learned 
| mover of the subject before them, and with 
much satisfaction to the able speech of 
his hon. friend who spoke second in the 
debate. The former was full of brillianey 
—the latter full of argument. It strongly 
reminded him of the observation of the 
Cynic, that one ounce of good sense was 
Worth a pound of declamation—and, in- 
deed, the one speech was worth ten of the 
ether. The whole of the arguments upon 
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this question arose from an idea that a 
certain promise had been held out to 
Genoa—now, this was not the fact: for 
the Declaration of the Allies at Frankfort, 
so far from promising the restoration of 
the ancient constitutions of the smaller 
states, distinctly stated, that for the 
common security of all, the political 
economy of Europe should be recast and 
new-modelled. A parallel was attempted 
to be drawn between the transfer of Genoa 
and the partition of Poland. The cases 
were entirely distinct; the latter was an 
unprovoked aggression, committed in the 
face of day, and in time of profound 
peate; but when Genoa was taken, she 
was in the possession of an enemy, and 
garrisoned by France. With reference to 
the pledge of lord William Bentinck to 
the Genoese—although he denied that 
any such was given—it was an admitted 
principle in Vattel, and other writers upon 
the law of nations, that no officer was 
competent to bind a nation to his acts, 
unless he was armed by that nation with 
positive and specific instructions for that 
purpose. The hon. gentleman here read 
several extracts from lord William Ben- 
tinck’s instructions, and his own procla- 
mations, to show that he had neither de- 
ceived the people of Italy, nor been tra- 
duced by his own Government: in fact, 
the Italians made no effort for themselves; 
they were only known to this country in - 
a state of avowed war, and could be con- 
ceived in no other light than as enemies, 
Genoa was occupied at’ the point of the 
bayonet, and a considérable booty fell 
into the hands of the captors. This was 
decisive upon the principle of the case. 
Now, in the establishment of the Provi- 
sional Government, lord William Bentinck 
had not made the pledges with which he 
was charged; nor would the arguments 
which had been drawn from his procla- 
mations have been at all thought of or 
produced, had it not been for the speeches 
and insinuations of gentlemen opposite 
—([Hear, hear! from the Opposition 
benches.] They were in fact nothing 
more than declamation without argument, 
and assertion without proof. The hon. 
gentleman then adverted to the conduct of 
France to Spain in the war of the Succes- 
sion. He also warmly defended sir J. 
Dalrymple from the aspersions which 
were cast upon him; and concluded by 
saying, that if smaller states were unable 
to defend their independence, the cause 
arose out of the existing state of Europe : 
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when this was restored to its former foot- 
ing, then indeed a different system could | 
be adopted with general safety. 

Mr. William Smith said, he was ready 
to meet the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
on the point whether we were at peace or 
war with Genoa. Lord Bathurst in his 
letter to lord William Bentinck said, that 
if it was clear it could be done with the 
entire concurrence of the inhabitants, he 
might take possession of Genoa. Now, if 
we had been at war with Genoa, should 
he have considered this concurrence neces - 
sary? The hon. member reprobated, in the 
strongest terms, the fulsome address of the 
Council of Genoa to the King of Sardinia ; 
and after observing upon the violation 
which was offered to the independent 
rights of the Genoese Republic, concluded 
by expressing his entire concurrence in 
the motion. 

Mr. W. Bathurst contended, that the in- 
‘structions which were sent out to lord 
William Bentinck indicated clearly that 
no co-operation of the British force was 
‘to be attempted, unless the Italians should 
previously rise. He denied that lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck had, or that even the Go- 
vernment of this country could delegate 
to him, the power of inviting the Italians 
‘to assert their independence, as that must 
depend entirely upon the final decision 
of Congress. All the facts which were 
‘communicated in the papers, clearly 
proved, he thought, that the government 
established at Genoa by lord William 
Bentinck, was merely provisional; and as 
to the question of bad faith on the part of 
‘this Government, he had no hesitation in 
affirming thatno case was made out. 

Lord A, Hamilion contended, that there 
‘was co-operation ‘on the part of the Ge- 
noese, and supported the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh began by observing, 
that after the length and ability of the dis- 
‘cussion, he should not have thought it 
necessary to trouble the House with any 
observations, were it not for the reflection, 
‘that it might be considered a duty in his 
‘situation not to suffer a question of this 
‘mature to be passed with a silent vote. 
The subject bad been properly divided 
into two branches, the first of which 
respected the general policy of the ar- 


rangement enteretl into with regard to 


‘Genoa, and the second involved the far 
more important question, whether or not 
a breach of faith had been committed b 

the British Government? The’hon. and 
learned mover’s argument, however elo- 
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“quently supported, amounted to this, thy 
Congress had no right to interfere with 
‘or alter the frame and_ constitution of the 
European commonwealth. If such a prin. 
ciple had always been acted on, it was ip. 
possible that the system of Europea 
policy could have advanced in a course of 
progressive improvement, the treaty of 
Westphalia could never have been carrie 
into effect, and the very end and being of 
a general congress of different states woul 
be utterly mugatory. and unnecessary, 
The Congress at Vienna was not assembled 
for the discussion of moral principles, by 
for great practical purposes, to carry into 
effect the Treaty of Paris, and establish 
effectual provisions for the general secotity, 
The Powers there assembled felt that they 
had to perform high political duties ; dutig 
for the discharge of which they were re. 
sponsible at the tribunal of public opinion, 
but which never could have been bene. 
cially discharged, had they divested then. 
selves of the right and full discretion of 
protecting the true separate interests of 
every state, by securing, upon.an adequate 
basis of arrangement, the general interes 
of the whole. One great object was, 
provide against the remains of that mil- 
tary system which had existed in Frane, 
and that military spirit that belonged ts 
the French character. What -claim ha 
Genoa, then, upon any particular gratitute 
or consideration,—which had for a: long 
series of years been intimately connected 
with, and subservient to, the views d 
France, at certain periods even incorpe 
rated with the strength and _resourcesdl 
the French empire, forming a pointd 
weakness to the King of Sardinia, al 
rendering Piedmont an ineffectual barrie 
‘between Austria and France? Wha 
Genoa capitulated to lord William Ben 
tinck, it-was not from a desire of Britis 
alliance, but from a dread of British com 
quest, and a knowledge that the-authorly 
of Buonaparté was about to be at an ev 
Could any state be thus allowed to shelte 
itself against all the consequences of leg" 
timate hostility, to escape trom the law 
conquest, and derive from the enety 
against whom they had acted the vey 
means of their own defence and safety’ 
‘He could appeal to great authorities 
confirmation of the principles he had lal 
‘down, ‘to the proposed arrangement ° 
‘partition in 1799, sanctioned by Mr. Pit 
and lord-Grenville, and to-the conduct 
Mr. Fox himself in 1805, with respect” 


Sicily. He proceeded to read tot 
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House a paper drawn up and written by 
Mr. Pitt himself, in which, in the year 
1805, that great statesman had expressed 
his approbation of the principle of annex- 
ing Genoa to Piedmont, and had framed a 
plan of settlement, of which the Congress 
at Vienna had only been the servile 
copy ists. 

Sir John Newport spoke to order, and 
objected to the noble lord’s availing him- 
self of his official situation to read partial 
documents which were .not accessible to 
the other side. 

Lord Castlereagh resumed, and observed, 
that there could be no objection to his 
stating the substance of a document, which, 
if moved for, would be laid on the table.* 
The charge brought by the honourable 
and learned gentleman, was a charge, in 
fact, against lord Wm. Bentinck, and im- 
plied nothing less than that he had practised 
a system of deception upon the Genoese, 
and now resided in Genoa in the command 
of a British army, without having tendered 
his resignation. He conceived upon the 
whole, that the present question was no- 
thing but a laborious effort of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, to redeem a sort 
of pledge that he had improvidently and 
indiscreetly given. The proclamation of 
the 14th of March could not be issued with 
such an intention as was attributed to it, 
because lord William Bentinck was then 
acting in conjunction with an Austrian 
general; neither could the proclamation 
published at Genoa bear the construction 
put upon it, inasmuch as lord William 
Bentinck had at that time his positive in- 
structions in his pocket. If lord William 
Bentinck had supposed that the Genoese 
had been deceived, could it be supposed 
that his feelings would have permitted him 
still to retain the command in that same 
city of Genoa? The noble lord concluded 
by saying, that it was only within the 
walls of that House, that the honour and 
good faith of this country had been called 
in question. 

Sir James Mackintosh replied at so late 
an hour, and in a speech of such length, 
that no account of what he said was pre- 
served. Among the matters to which he 
principally adverted, and the arguments 
on which he seemed chiefly to rely, were 
the following : 

It was at length clear, he observed, that 


* The paper was afterwards laid on the 
table of the House, and will be found in’ 


Vol. 31, p. 178. 
(VOL, XXX. ) 
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his Majesty’s ministers found it impossible 
to reconcile their own defence with that 
of lord William Bentinck. Both his hon. 
friends (Mr. Ward and Mr. Grant) had 
indeed maintained confidently their con- 
struction of lord William Bentinck’s pro- 
clamations, and the last of them had said, 
that there was no disavowal of him, because 
there was nothing to disavow. But the 
noble lord felt the pressure of the case 
more sensibly,—and had, with very little 
disguise, rested his own vindication upon 
a charge of incautious and unauthorized 
acts against lord William Bentinck. But 
in that case, why was he not disavowed ? 
It was impossible to escape from this 
dilemma. Either lord William did that 
which he wasauthorized to do,—and inthat 
case the Government were bound to ratify 
his acts,—or he did that which he was not 
authorized to do, and in that case the 
Government were bound publicly to dis- 
avow his acts. They did neither. 

Two authorities had been quoted by the 
noble lord in justification of the system of 
partition, and particularly of the annexa- 
tion of Genoa to Piedmont. The first was 
that of Mr. Pitt, whose note to the Russian 
minister in London on the 19th of January 
1805, had been read, as containing the 
general principles on which the Congress 
had acted, and asespecially recommending, 
as a measure of policy, the subjection of 
the Genoese territory to the king of Sar- 
dinia, From Mr. Pitt he had himself dif- 
fered during the greater part of his life, 
and many of the most important measures 
of that great minister he had disapproved 
and continued to lament. But he had no 
hesitation in adding, that, considering him 
altogether, he felt a high reverence for his 
memory ; he honoured him as one of the 
brightest ornaments of his country; and 
he should regard with the most respectful 
attention, hisopinion concerning any ques- 
tion of policy, and still more of public 
morality. On points of such transcendent 
moment, implicit confidence and blind 
acquiescence would not be justified by 
respect for any man; least of all could 
oar be expected from him towards Mr. 

itt. 

But the paper really afforded little, if 
any, sanction to the measures which he 
reprobated and deplored. Im the first 
place, the House were not in possession 
of the correspondence which occasioned 
Mr. Pitt’s communication. In that cor- 
respondence it would be seen whether 
this paper contained the spontaneous de- 

(3 P) 
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cisions of his own great mind, or was in 
part only the result of compliance with 
the suggestion of those mighty states, 
without whose co-operation all projects of 

. delivering Europe were purely visionary: 
some traces of compliance Mr. Pitt’s 
warmest friends must admit to exist in it. 
To class Modena and Tuscany among 
states fit to be re-established, and capable 
of maintaining themselves as substantive 
members of the European confederacy, 
was carrying complaisance to the House 
of Austria very far: it was covering a 
provision for Austrian princes with a mag- 
nificent disguise. In the second place, the 
paper was unfit to be cited as an autho- 
rity for what is now done, because the 
situation of the parties and the world is 
quite different. A plan for the distribu- 
tion of territory may be justifiable before 
war, which after victory would be wholly 
inexcusable. Mr. Pitt himself partly jus- 
tifies his plan by the necessity of com- 
pensating Austria and Prussia for their 
exertions. Victory, by removing the ne- 
cessity, destroys the justification. Mr. Pitt 
evidently contemplated the cession of part 
of Lombardy to Sardinia, and the cession 
of part, if not of all the Austrian Nether- 
lands, as a barrier to the restored Republic 
of the United Provinces. From all these 
very important partsofhis system, the Allies 
have now departed, though it be apparent 
that if Piedmont had been much strength- 
ened on the side of Lombardy, she might 
have become a fitter guardian of the Alps; 
and if Prussia had been made the natural 
enemy of France, by the possession of the 
Low Countries, the Austrian Government 
might have gradually become less Antigal- 
lican. The Allied Powers have destroyed 
all that Mr. Pitt considered as incapable of 
re-establishment. But they have not re- 
stored all that he thought well qualified 
for restoration. 

To the general principle of Mr. Pitt’s 
communication he assented,—that restora- 
tion was the grand object wherever it was 
attainable ; but that there were certain 
territories which, either from the nature of 
their government, or from long subjection 
to foreigners, had become incapable of in- 
dependence and indifferent to it, and that 
these territories formed the legitimate sub- 
ject of negociation, of compensation, and 
indemnity. He differed from Mr. Pitt 
with respect to the inclusion of Genoa in 
that class. He differed totally from him 
respecting the validity of one of the rea- 
sons assigned by him for that classification, 
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namely, the past conduct of Genoa in the 
war between France and Europe. Thijs 
appeared to him to be a mere principle of 
revenge, forbidden by morality and jp, 
compatible with policy. The other reason 
assigned “ that no power should be left in 
Italy, not likely to enter into a general 
system of defence for maintaining its ip. 
dependence,”’ related entirely to a matter 
of fact;—the disposition of the Genoese 
people. Of that disposition in 1805 Mr, 
Pitt might have had no accurate informa. 
tion. If they were indifferent to indepen. 
dence, they must be incapable of main. 
taining it, and were therefore compr. 
hended under his general principle;—if 
they were partisans of France, they were 
justly sacrificed to the common safety; 
either, or both of these assertions might 
have been made in the year 1805, without 
easy means of confutation. But neither 
of them could have been made at Vienna 
in 1814, Their desire of independence 
was acknowledged ; their abhorrence of 
the Sardinian government was notorious; 
—to say the very least, they were not 
charged with supporting the French 
against the Allies. All the allegations 
which misled Mr. Pitt, were confuted 
by events; or all the facts which had ju 
tified his plan at that time, were now.con- 
pletely changed. In either case accord- 
ing to his own principles, the Genoee 
territory had now ceased to be the proper 
subject of compensation and indemnity; 
and it returned to the first and bes 
class, of which he justly desired the en- 
largement, where the ancient government 
could be, and therefore ought to bere 
stored. When that paper was composed, 
the memorable defence of Genoa in 1799 
was fresh in the memory of all men. It 
was well known that all the talents of the 
general, and all the valour of the gallant 
army, could not have resisted so long with 
out the attachment of the people. The peo 
ple of Italy then considered the French a 
deliverers. They might do so, or fairly be 
thought to do so,in 1805. But they were 
known by the British Government to have 
undergone a total revolution of sentiment 
in 1810, when lord Wellesley wrote the 
dispatches so often quoted ; and down '0 
1814, when lord W. Bentinck issued bis 
proclamation. In 1805 only a war 
great empires and powerful armies could 
be meditated against France. No populét 
war against them could have been then 
in contemplation. The people had before: 


time perhaps become neutral, but 0 
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popular enthusiasm against France had 
then been roused. The long oppression 
of Germany, the perfidious occupation of 
Spain, and the tremendous overthrow in 
Russia, were necessary to excite a popu- 
lar revolt against the universal oppres- 
sor. These were events which Mr. Pitt 
could not have contemplated, nor a state 
of things to which his reasonings could 
be applied without important modifica- 
tions., Is it too much to say, that when 
the Sovereigns of Europe had called their 
people to arms, and had in fact become 
the leaders of a popular insurrection 
against Napoleon, Mr. Pitt would have 
regarded so memorable a change as 
morally contracting the fund which was 
subservient to royal greatness, in order to 
enlarge the means of re-establishing in- 
dependent nations ? 

But, above all, would Mr. Pitt have been 
indifferent to the effect of lord William 
Bentinck’s proclamation, to the friendship 
of the Genoese people during his march, 
to the establishment (for it was an esta- 
blishment, not a promise,) of the ancient 
government of the republic? Supposing 
that he did not consider these transactions 
as amounting to a positive engagement, 
could he have avoided a fear that they 
were at least words which excited rea- 
sonable expectations, and that such ex- 
pectations could not be disappointed with- 
out bringing the public faith (to say the 
least) into question, and giving room for 
specious doubts of the inviolability of Bri- 
tish honour? Surely neither the tone nor 
the reasonings of Mr. Pitt were such as to 
authorize an idea that he considered the 
convenience of annexing Genoa to Pied- 
mont as worthy of being weighed against 
these sacred and inestimable objects. 

Sir James observed, that respecting Mr. 
Fox he must own that his sentiments were 
different, and he should feel the greatest 
sorrow and mortification if he could be- 
lieve, that on a question like the present, 
he differed from that illustrious person. 
Since the appeal made to the authority 
of Mr. Fox by his honourable friend (Mr. 
Grant), he had anxiously examined the 
dispatch, and he would now read part of it 
to the House.* 
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The first question he must ask was, 
when was this dispatch written? It was 
after the battles of Austerlitz and Jena, 
when Austria was the subservient ally, 
and Prussia the oppressed vassal of France. 
It was a time of universal subjugation and 
despair.. Only one ray of hope pierced 
the darkness, The last hope of the con- 
tinent seemed to be the alliance of Eng- 
land and Russia, To prevent a separate 
peace between Russia and France, to pre- 
serve the last ally of England and the last 
hope of Europe, was naturally the predo- 
minant thought of an English statesman. 
If at that dreadful moment, to avert what 
seemed the consummation of all evil, he 
had made some sacrifice of principle, what 
moralist would be so rigorous as to hold 
him altogether without excuse; and what 
reasoner could consider such a sacrifice 
as a precedent for such an act as the 
transfer of Genoa on mere speculations 
of expediency, without any pretence of 
urgent motives, in the midst of victory 
and triumph, and with a prospect of 
general and permanent tranquillity ? Could 
the noble lord now plead that dire neces- 
sity which justifies only what it compels? 
The dispatch of Mr. Fox, even if it had 
been what it is represented, is no final act, 
It only conveys a conditional assent to 
an arrangement which at the same time it 
represents as almost impossible ever to be 
realized. 

The House could not fail to have ob- 
served Mr. Fox’s objections to the ac- 
ceptance even of a Turkish province, 
though in a state of substantial indepen- 
dence. Though he did not shock his 
correspondent by speaking of national 
independence, the sentiment which in- 
fluenced his mind is easily perceived. It 
is avowed on the subject of Ragusa, to 
which he objects; “ 1. Because it was 
independent. 2. Because it was ceded 
by no treaty to France. 3. Because it 
had been only recently occupied by the 
French.” The House will see with what 
exactness every one of these observations 
is applicable to the cession of Genoa, 
which Mr. Fox has thus condemned by 
anticipation in this dispatch, thus unfor- 
tunately cited as an authority for its jus- 


* Mr. Secretary Fox to the Earl of 
Yarmouth, 
Downing-street, July 18th, 1806. 
An exchange is now offered for Sicily, 
sand it. is in that view, and not in that of 
an absolute and uncompensated cession, 


that the question is to be considered. In 
this shape of the business it is obvious, 
that the value of that exchange must be 
to be judged of, not only by this country 
and by Russia, bat also by his Sicilian 
Majesty, As the King, whose troops were 
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tification. In consistency with his prin- 
ciples, which were not those of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in the last paragraph just 
read, he excludes Ragusa from the enu- 
meration of the territories which were to 
form a compensation to the King of Sicily. 
On the same principle, he rejects the 
Hans towns, whether offered as an in- 
demnity to the King of Sicily, or held out 
as a lure to the House of Hanover, by a 
proposal to incorporate them with that 
electorate. Such was his invariable re- 
verence for the independence of the 
feeblest commonwealths in Europe. 

But it is said, that he was ready to 
accept Venice from France, for the King 
of Sicily. Under what circumstances? 
The Venetian territory had been ceded 
by Austria to France at the Treaty of 
Presburgh. The original seizure of that 
state by France and Austria was indeed 
the most atrocious act of injustice re- 
corded in the history of human villainy ; 
but it had been sanctioned by the Treaties 
of Campo-Formio and Luneville, and 
effectually, perhaps though tacitly, by 
the Treaty of Amiens. No hopes of in- 
dependence had been held out to the 


admitted into Sicily for its defence and 
protection, naturally feels insuperable ob- 
jections to any proposal for abandoning 
that island, unless with the free and fall 
consent of its Sovereign, and in conse- 
quence of such arrangement as should 
provide for his interests by a compensa- 
tion really satisfactory both in point of 
value and of security. 

“ The plan of creating for him a new 
kingdom, to consist of Dalmatia, Ragusa, 
and Aibania, does not appear likely to 
answer this description. Albania, which 
forms so large a part of this proposed 
sovereignty, is now a province of the 
Turkish empire, the dismemberment of 
which it is a principal object of the policy 
of Great Britain to prevent. That pro- 
vince has, indeed, been frequently in- 
volved in the same sort of confusion which 
prevails in many other parts of that em- 
pire. But this circemstance only in- 
creases the difficulty of giving any con- 
sistence to a state to be formed out of 
such materials. It does not lessen th 
other objections to such a plan. ' 

« There are in like manner many and 
strong objections to that part of the pro- 
posal which respects Ragusa—an inde- 


pendent state, whose territory has never. 
been ceded to France by any Treaty, 
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Venetian people: no British army ha 
rescued them from the domination og 
France. What was more, there was no, 
the slenderest hope that such a regeye 
could be accomplished. The question 
proposed by Mr. Fox, was not whethe 
the people were again to be Venetian 
or to become Sicilians ; but whether the 
were to continue French, or to be trans. 
ferred to Sicily. It was a choice between 
two foreign masters: not between the moy 
hated of, foreign masters and the éficien, 
government of the republic restored tg 
independence. In all these important 
particulars, the project about the cession 
of Venice, was diametrically opposite to 
the measure executed in the case of Ge 
noa. If they had been similar, the Hous 
would judge in what manner Mr, fox 
would have received such a proposition, 
from the manner in which he actually did 
receive the proposals for receiving Re 
gusa, or for seizing Hamburgh.  Abore 
all, it could not be doubted how Mr, Fox 
would have treated a proposal to subject 
an ancient commonwealth to her most 
hated, neighbour—an atrocity unexampled 
in the annals of mankind, till it was 
attempted towards Saxony, and unforw. 


and of which she can consequently have 
no right to dispose, her occupation of it 
being indeed of very recent date. 

“‘ If there could, with the consent of his 
Sicilian Majesty, be any question of an 
exchange for Sicily, by the creation of 
new state in that quarter; it is obvious 
that this could no otherwise be done than 
by annexing to Dalmatia not only the 
whole of Istria, but also a very large pot- 
tion, if not the whole of the Venetian 
states, including, if possible, the city of 


‘Venice itself, 


“In some such shape as this it is pos 
sible that the proposition might be ren 
dered not wholly unacceptable to his Sici 
lian Majesty. And although the interests 
of this country separately would be fat 
less consulted by such a plan than by the 
continued occupation of Sicily, yet the 
sense which the Russian minister at Paris 
appears to entertain of the advantage 
which might result from it to Austria am 
Russia from the recovery of Dalmatia, ifit 
were well combined with future arrange 
ments of defence, might induce his Me 
jesty to accede to proposals of this desctip: 
tion, on the supposition above mentione 
of a bond fide consent on the part of his 
Sicilian Majesty.” 
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nately cousummated towards Norway and 
Genoa. 

The Congress of Vienna must be con- 
tent with the precedents afforded by the | 
members of their own body. ‘They had 
the authority of the spoilers of Poland. 
They had an example in the robbery per- 
petrated by France and Austria against 
Venice. They might quote the precedent 
of the partition of Germany under the 
name of indemnities, by France and 
Russia in 1802; and of the cession of 
Hanover by France to Prussia in 1800. 
Each of the three great Powers had com-~ 
mitted a similar crime as the accomplice 
of France. But they would in vain seek 
any warrant for their acts in the former | 
conduct of Great Britain, and they must | 
not hope to shelter a mere lawless exer- 
cise of force, under the spotless name of 
Mr. Fox. 

Lord Binning could not allow the House 
to separate without defending his respected 
friend, sit J. Dalrymple, against the suspi- 
cion of democratical sentiments, or levity 
of conduct, in what he had said respecting 
the fall of the aristocracy. His language 
had been misunderstood. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in explanation, 
declared, that he never meant to apply 
the words which he used to the intentions 
of sir J. Dalrymple, but only to his lan- 
guage; and after what he had been pri- 
vately told by his noble friend, he could 
not doubt that sir J. Dalrymple could not 
have intended to employ the language in 
the sense which seemed to him so ex- 
tremely objectionable, 

The previous question being moved on 
the first Resolution, the House divided : 

For the Resolution ............ 60 
AgaiNst it 171 


Majority 

The previous question was carried on 

all the other Resolutions, excepting the 

last, which was negatived without a di- 
vision. 


List of the Minority. . 


Abercrombie, hon. J. 
Aubrey, sir John 
Althorpe, lord 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bewick, C. 
Babington, Thos. 
Bernard, Scope 
Butler, hon. C, 

vil, J. 
Bennet, hon. H, G. 
Bernard, lord 


Brand, hon. Thos. 
Calvert, Charles 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Cocks, hon. J. 8. 
Chaloner, R. 
Cavendish, Charles 
Cavendish, Henry 
Douglas, hon. F. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Duncannon, visc. 


Forbes, Charles 
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Proby, lord 

Paulet, hon. V. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Ramsden, John 
Rowley, sir Wm. 
Smith, J. 

Smith, S. 

Smyth, J. H. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sebnght, sir J. 
Tavistock, lord 
Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Wynn, Charles 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wellesley, R. 
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Fergusson, sir R. 
Frankland, 
Grant, J. P. 
Gordon, R. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Horner, F. 

Halsey, J. 
Hammersley, Hugh 
Knox, Thos. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. 
Leader, W. 
Latouche, R. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Milton, lord 
Morpeth, lord 
Martin, Wm. 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Montgomery, sir H. 
Newport, sir J. 
Nugent, lord 


TELLERS. 
Sir M. W. Ridley. 
Wm. Smith. 
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Friday, April 28. 

Private Map-Houses.] Mr. Rose ad- 
verted to the great abuses which existed 
in the mad-houses in England, and pointed 
out the necessity of the subject being 
brought under the examination of the 
House. Among the variety of cases which 
bad recently come to his knowledge, and 
which proved the necessity of this pro- 
ceeding, was that of a young woman, 
who, although in such a situation as to 
require some restraint, was yet perfectly 
innocent and harmless. This young wo- 
man was found chained to the ground 
by the leg and arm, a degree of cruelty 
which was in no respect justified. The 
right hon. gentleman, with the view of 
correcting such practices, moved, “ That 
a Committee be appointed to consider of 
provision being made for the better regu- 
lation of Mad-houses in England ; and to 
report the same, with their observations 
thereupon, to the House.”’—The motion 
was agreed to. 


IntsH Taxes.] Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald 
moved, that the House should resolve it- 
self into a Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. Whitbread, before the present mo- 
tion should be agreed to, wished to know 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether it was his intention to bring on 
the discussion respecting the Property- 
tax, before ‘the motion of which he had 
given notice for that night, as this was 
one of the nights on which orders pre- 
ceded notices; and whether, out of cours 
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tesy, he would not give him (Mr. W.) pre- 
cedence? 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, he would not 
press the measure, if this was any object 
to the hon. gentleman: though he con- 
ceived the taxes which he had to propose, 
would not occupy much of the time of the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer signified, 
that he was not inclined to waive his right 
of priority. He conceived that it was not 
very probable that any debate would take 
place to-night on the subject of the Pro- 
perty-tax. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that when the right 
hon. gentleman considered the important 
nature of the subject of his motion, with 
which the renewal of the . Property-tax 
Was most intimately connected, he was 
rather astonished at the refusal he had met 
with, more especially after the bravado of 
the noble lord, whom he did not then see 
in his place (lord Castlereagh), a few 
nights ago, of his (Mr. W.’s) shrinking 
from his motion, and of the facilities which 
he would afford. The regulation on which 
the right hon. gentleman relied, had never 
obtained his (Mr. W.’s) assent, though he 
should only be disposed to infringe it on 
an important occasion like the present. 
The answer of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland had been perfectly 
satisfactory, and therefore he would not 
Oppose the going into a committee of ways 
and means. But if the right hon. gentle- 
man should think proper, in direct viola- 
tion of the promise of facilities by the 
noble lord, and to which he himself ac- 
ceded, to persist in wishing to precede 
him, he was determined to take the sense 
of the House, whether they would proceed 
with the Property-tax at that time or not. 
He had no objection to its coming on after 
his own motion should have been dis- 
cussed. 

The House then formed itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means. Upon 
which, 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald rose, for the put- 
pose of submitting to the House some ad- 
dition to the taxes of Ireland. He was 
aware that in bringing :forward such a 
subject, objections would arise to his not 
accompanying it by a general statement 
of the finances of that country. . Such a 
statement it was his intention - hereafter to 
make; but for the present he hoped the 
House would do him the: justice of ‘be- 
lieving, that nothing but the necessity of 
the measure could have induced him to 
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bring it forward thus early ; and he was 
the more inclined to anticipate this indy), 
gence, when he recollected that an jm. 
pression prevailed in the House, that Ite. 
land did not afford a fair contributiog 
towards the general expenses of the state, 
He had two measures to propose, which 
were as unobjectionable as any which, in 
his opinion, the ingenuity of the Hous 
could devise. One was the equalization 
of the assessed taxes now paid in Ireland 
with those paid in the other parts of Greg 
Britain ; and the other was the equalization 
of the duty. on malt in both countries, He 
also took occasion to remark, that he 
should, in a few days, submit a proposition 
to the House for making a concurrent ad. 
dition to the duties on distilleries, which 
would prevent any discouragement being 
given to the breweries. With respect to 
malt, it was his intention to propose an 
increased duty of six shillings, which, 
with the thirteen shillings already paid, 
would have the effect of producing an 
addition to the price of beer of rather les 
than ahalfpenny per pot. The duty woul 
also be imposed in such a way as to secure 
to the revenue the most beneficial result; 
while the public and the brewer would be 
placed upon an equal footing, each bearing 
a proportionate weight of the burthen. The 
right hon. gentleman concluded by mor. 
ing, as a Resolution, “ That the present 
Rates of Assessment on Houses, Windows, 
Dogs, Horses, Carriages, &c. in Ireland, 
should cease and determine;” with the 
view of substituting a scale of rates similar 
to that adopted in England. 

Sir John Newport said, he was willing to 
give the right hon. gentleman every credit 
for the motives by which he was actuated 
on the present occasion, and he was equally 
willing to allow that the task of imposiig 
new taxes on Ireland was extremely difl- 
cult. To any addition to the assessed 
taxes of Ireland, however, he had at al 
times objected, from a conviction that such 
a measure would only tend to augment the 
evil under which that country already 
laboured in a most lamentable degree—be 
meant the absence of those gentry wh) 
by ‘their-residence in their native. land 
would contribute towards its prosperity 
and wealth. That was the great and 
crying evil by which Ireland was afflicted; 
and which, he was sorry to’say, every day 
accumulated more and more. The right 
hon. gentleman on the present occasi0?, 
in proposing an equalization of the assess 
taxes, seemed to have forgotten that the 
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‘nbabitants of Ireland already bore 
burthen of a tax which was unknown in 
this country; he meant the hearth-tax. 
If any increase was made to the assessed 
taxes, he was inclined to think that, 
instead of an addition to the revenue, a 
diminution would be produced. Such had 
been the case with respect to the addi- 
tional duties on wine; and he trusted that 
example would be sufficient to induce the 
right hon. gentleman to abandon his inten- 
tion. With respect to the malt-tax, it 
should be recollected, that, if the proposed 
| addition took place, it was not an addition 
founded upon the permanent malt duty in 
this country, but upon the war duties ; and 
he feared that, when a deduction took place 
inthe English duties, atthe conclusion of the 
war, those in Ireland would stil] be main- 
tained, and that that would become per- 
manent in Ireland which in England was 
but temporary. Independent of this, he 
considered it was wise and politic, in every 
point of view, to encourage the breweries 
in Ireland, with the view of substituting 
the consumption of a wholesome beverage 
in preference to ardent spirits, which was 
alike destructive to the health and morals 
of the people. Any addition to the duties 
on distillation, at which the right hon. 
gentleman had hinted, would, in his esti- 
mation, as he had often before declared, 
be productive of no benefit whatever ; 
but, on the contrary, by affording an addi- 
tional inducement to illicit distillation, 
would extend that practice which was 
already an evil of crying magnitude, 
still more widely,. and thereby lessen, 
| instead of increase, the resources of the 
revenue, 

Mr. Bankes said, that as his objections 
to the financial system of Ireland were of a 
general nature, he should postpone any 
observations which he had to make upon 
this subject till the right hon. gentleman 
brought forward the financial statement to 
which he had alluded. He could not help 
repeating what he had said on a former 
night, however, that the contributions of 
Ireland, in the way of public revenue, were 
by no means equal to her proportionate 
share of the burthens of the United 
Kingdom. 

Sir John Newport contended, that Ireland 
had borne her fair proportion of the bur- 
thens of the State ; and as a proof of this 
assertion, he referred the hon. gentleman 
to the documents which had been laid on 
the neo the House within the last fort- 
aight. 
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Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, in answer to 
what had fallen from the right hon. baro- 
net, that the material result of an additional 
duty on any article was a diminution to a 
certain extent, The increase, however, 
was to be set against the probable diminu- 
tion, and that it was which must decide 
the application of the tax. With respect 
to the proposed increase of the assessed 
taxes, he had calculated its produce to 
amount to 250,000/.; but when he came to 
state the general Ways and Means of the 
country, he should not take it at more than 
200,000. The Malt Duty he had calcu- 
lated upon the returns made in the last 
year, ending in 1815, which amounted to 
8,364,000 barrels, and adding an addi- 
tional duty of 6s. per barrel on each of 
these, it would produce 264,000/.; but 
this too he should take only at 200,0001., . 
which would afford full scope for any 
diminution that might take place from the 
proposed addition. 

Sir John Newport abstained from offering 
any further objection to these measures 
now—reserving himself for those oppor- 
tunities which the different stages of the 
bills through the House would afford. 

The question was then put and carried ; 
as was a resolution of a similar nature 
respecting the Malt-tax. The House re- 
sumed, and the Report was ordered to be 
brought up on Monday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the House, at its rising, should ad- 
journ to Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread now repeated his ques- 
tion as to whether the right hon. gentle- 
man meant to persevere in his intention 
of moving the committee on the Property- 
tax, previous to the consideration of the 
motion of which he had given notice for 
that night, and which he could not but 
consider of paramount importance. — It 
was true, by a resolution of that House, 
come to so far back as the year 1810, but 
to which he had never given his sanction, 
that on that day orders had precedence of 
notices. Nevertheless he could not help 
saying, that this resolution was one likely 
to be productive of great inconvenience, 
and one which, in future, might cramp 
and fetter the freedom of discussion. 
Previous to this resolution, which had been 
introduced by Mr. Perceval under pecu- 
liar circumstances, that of the public bu- 
siness being retarded by the examination: 
of two subjects, to which it was not neces- 
sary to allude, notices always had prece- 
dence, inasmuch as, by the rules of the 
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House, a member was entitled to bring 
forward a motion without any notice what- 
ever. Referring back to these circum- 
stances, he trusted the right hon. geutle- 
man would, in point of courtesy, permit 
him to enter upon the subject of his 
notice first. If, however, it was deemed 
necessary to go into the committee on the 
Property-tax that night, he had no hesi- 
tation in agreeing for one to entertain that 
subject, after his motion had been dis- 
ed of. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
House would recollect, that the committee 
on the Property-tax had already been 
postponed for three days; be was un- 
willing, therefore, to pass over that day 
without putting it through another stage. 
- Ifhe was to understand that it would be 
allowed to pass through that stage without 
discussion, he had no objection to its 
coming either before or after the hon. 
gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. Barham begged that it might be 
understood. that this was not the only 
order of the day which had precedence of 
the hon. gentleman’s motion. There was 


another order in which he was concerned, 
and which he considered of some im- 
portance; but whatever was the feeling 


of the House, be should be most willing to 
adopt; yet he still felt he was entitled, 
under the resolutions which had been 
adopted by the House, to lay in his claim 
to precedence. 

Mr. Serjeant Best was also interested 
in an order of the day—the committee 
on the Insolvent Debtors Bill—which, 
however, he would willingly postpone 
for the convenience of the House. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor likewise |aid claim to 
a priority of attention on the order of the 
dav for the further consideration of the 
report of the Pillory Abolition Bill; but, 
like other gentlemen, was not desirous of 
pertinaciously pressing this subject to the 
exclusion of business which might be 
considered of greater importance. 

The question for the adjoarnment of 
the House was then put, and carried. 
Mr. Whitbread instantly rose and said, 
he would maintain possession of the House 
then, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not consent to p-stpone the committee 
on the Property-tax Bil. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
thar he should certainly accede to the re- 
quest, under the impatience of the House 
for the motion of which the honourable 
gentleman had sume time ago give notice. 
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Motion RESPECTING WAR 
France.) Mr. Whitbread rose, in pursuange 
of his notice, to move an Address to the 
Prince Regent upon the subject of the 
threatened war with France. He rejoice 
at the concession made by the right hop, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, becang 
not only the subject itself was of great ip. 
portance, but it was of the utmost cong, 
quence that it should be discussed withoy 
a moment’s delay. He did not imaging 
that it would be necessary to detain the 
House at any considerable length on, 
question which lay in a compass so narrow, 
namely, whether the House wouid consent 
to embark the country ima new war, the 
termination of which no human being 
could foresee, ‘Lhe principle was as narroy 
as the question; it was now, for the firs 
time, avowed, and Parliament was called 
upon to decide, whether it would take 
advantage of that opportunity atlorded by 
the disclosure of certain documents—moch 
to the benefit of mankind, but little to the 
credit of the noble lord—for a deliberation 
on this great subject—whether it would 
avail itself of the short interval that now 
remained in order to enter a protest against 
embarking this country in a war upona 
principle so narrow, by voting an Addres, 
praying the Prince Regent to averta 
calamity so dreadful. He begged lewe 
to recall the attention of the House to is 
own proceeding on this day three weeks, 
when an Address was proposed by the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon in conse 
quence of a Message from the Throne 
To that Address he (Mr. W.) bad sug: 
gested an amendment, which was rejected 
by the House, on a distinct understanding 
from the noble lord, that the die was not 
yet cast, and that there still remained a 
allernative for this country, which alter- 
native was, whether we should avail ou 
selves of the abstract right of commencitg 
war, or whether it would not be mor 
consistent with sound policy to act merly 
upon a defensive system? Jt was notal 
all times easy to comprehend the meaning 
of the noble lord, if meaning were intend 
—but if any thing could be collected from 
the words he employed, it was that there 
still remained that alternative [Hea 
hear!]. Mr. Whitbread put it to many 
of his right honourable and honourable 
friends round him, whether they would 
have voted against his amendment, unles 
they had expressly understood from the 
noble lord that it was unnecessary, becau® 
his Majesty’s ministers had given the! 
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ighted faith that an alternative was left, 
and that they were undetermined on the 
line of poticy, which, for the safety of the 
country, they should deem it right to 
ursue? [Hear, hear!) If any thing could 
t wanting to prove that such was the 
language of the noble lord, and the under- 
standing of the House, it was sufficient to 
quote the term applied by the noble lord 
tothat amendment. The noble Jord had 
called it a truism, because it called upon 
the Prince Regent to take such measures 
as would secure a peace consistent with 
the honour of his crown, his faith to his 
Allies, and the security of his dominions. 
He described it as a truism, because it 
prescribed a course which ministers had 
taken, and therefore that it was idle to 
give advice to do that which had been 
already determined. 

Such being the universal persuasion in 
the House, what must have been its asto- 
nishment when it was found that the noble 
lord had been deluding the House and the 
country ?—-that he had been holding forth 
the possibility of an alternative, and the 
wish to adopt a pacific resolution, when in 
truth it had been already decided in coun- 
cil that hostilities should be commenced. 
Such was the delusion practised upon par- 
liament and the country : and but for an 


accident we might have been plunged 
into all the horrors of a new war, without 
an opportunity of reflecting upon the con- 


sequences, Even now, Mr. Whitbread 
said, he feared that this discussion would 
be too late, if what had fallen from a noble 
earl (Liverpool) in another place, bad 
been correctly stated. By an accident 
(certainly unforeseen by ministers, or the 
delusion would not have been attempted,) 
in the Vienna Gazette appeared an illicit 
publication, which must sink the fame of 
the noble lord from the proud height to 
which it had once been exalted. This 
publication was the Treaty signed on the 
25th March at Vienna; and it seldom 
happened that so much was disclosed by 
mere dates as in the present case. It was 
received by Government on the 5th of 
April, the day before the Message was 
brought down to the House. Yet, though 
ministers knew the contents of that Treaty 
and to what extent it pledged this country, 
they had not thought fit to alter a single 
word of the Royal communication. Having 
been brought down on the 6th of April, 
on the 7th the Message was taken into 
and the was re- 
Marned on the 8th, on which day likewise 
(VOL, XXX.) 
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the ratification of the Treaty by the Prince 
Regent was dispatched to Vienna. In the 
discussion on the 7th of April, in which 
the gross delusion was practised upon the 
country, which had put an end to all 
further debate, the proclamation of the 
13th of March, signed by the Duke of 
Wellington, so unhappily for himself, nad 
been referred to, and the noble lord had 
attempted to gloss it over, to show that 
the language might have a double appli- 
cation—in short, to weaken and falsify the 
whole of its contents. He had contended 
that the alteration in circumstances had 
cancelled the obligation; and yet in the 
teeth of this statement was the Treaty of 
the 25th of March, which the noble lord 
had just before been reading, which, in 
his own judgment and that of his col- 
leagues, revived that Declaration with all 
its horrors, called all its malignity into 
activity, provided for its execution, and 
avowed it to be the basis of the new en- 
gagement, It remained therefore for the 
noble lord to reconcile the words he had 
uttered with the facts that had appeared, 
and to show how an alternative could exist 


+ in the face of a Treaty to which he had 


acceded, and which declared immediate 
and interminable hostility (Hear, hear!]. 
To complete which, the only remaining 
step was the amount of subsidy left in the 
hands of lord Clancarty, whose powers 
the noble Jord had refused to produce, 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Whit- 
bread said, he had thought it his duty to 
propose an Address to induce the Prince 
Regent to pause before he involved his 
people in war, on the ground that the 
executive government of France, whether 
by the choice of the people, or the power 
af the army, was piacedin the hands of an 
obnoxious individual. The restoration of 


the House of Bourbon bad never before 


been made a ground of hostility. Mr. 
Piit bad disavowed it, and it had frequently 
been denied by some of his successors, and 
in the Declaration of the Regent annexed 
to the Treaty of Vienna, bis Royal High- 
ness had disclaimed any intention to inter- 


.fere with any particular form of govern- 


ment. Why was such a declaration re- 
quired? What more right had the Prince 
Regent to interfere with the in'ernal 
government of France, than the Fr nch 
bad to interfere with the internal govern- 
ment of this country ? Ministers concluded. 
that it might enter into the design of the 
Allies to restore the family of Bourbon, 
. for this reason that Declaration was 
3Q 
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inserted, and therefore we were now not 
to contend, whether the government of 
‘France should be imperial, royal, or 
republican; we allowed the nation to 
adopt for itself the government that should 
please itself, but it was not to be permitted 
that one particular man should be placed 
at the head of it. Wassuch a declaration 
—such a principle of war—just or politic? 
On the contrary, was it not the surest mode 
to rouse the spirit of a mighty people, and 
to confirm them in their resolution of sup- 
porting that man by their most strenuous 
efforts? A distinction was attempted to 
be made between the governor and the 
government; but where was the politician 
so subtle—or rather, so bewildered in the 
mazes of paradox—as to be able to con- 
vince a people of this nice distinction ? 
Would not such a declaration by a foreign 
power, as applied to ourselves, animate 
all hearts to defeat a project so extraor- 
dinary and so foolish ? The Declaration of 
the 13th of March, therefore, though no- 
minally against one man, was, in truth, an 
anathema against millions of people. Mr. 
Whitbread said, that nothing could exceed 
his indignation at this unprecedented do- 
cument, and he felt ashamed that the name 
of Wellington was affixed toit. Followed 
by the Treaty, it was plunging Great 
Britain into a war that, if not otherwise 
terminated, must, in the opinion of all 
thinking men, be soon abandoned, from a 
deficiency in our very physical resources. 
[ Hear, hear! ‘ 
The hon. member then went on to re- 
probate in very warm and severe terms 
the Declaration of the Allies, which placed 
Buonaparté out of the pale of civil society, 
made him an object of public vengeance, 
and represented him asa man who had for- 
feited his last and nly claim to exist- 
ence. If there were any meaning in lan- 
guage, it was this, that for the first time in 
the history of the world, war was proclaimed 
against one man for the Demolition of his 
power? What was his power? His people: 
‘and the conclusion therefore was inevitable, 
‘that hostilities were to be renewed for the 
desperate and bloody enterprise of de- 
stroying a whole nation—([hear, hear !] 
Mr. Whitbread read the first paragraph of 
the Declaration of the 13th of March, and 
ridiculed those who, while reviving all the 
calamities of war, with egotistic vanity, 
~ called themselves the deliverers of Europe. 
He maintained, that while they proclaimed 
death to Buonaparté and vindicated assas- 
‘sination, by their own abandonment of 
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treaties, by their own tergiversation, they 
were the direct authors of this new wa, 
He also read a part of the Treaty of ih 
25th of March, in order to show thati 
continued and recognized the spirit ¢ 
the previous Declaration, declaring thy 
neither truce nor peace could ever ty 
made with Buonaparté. What, he ip. 
quired, would in all probability be ih 
result of this system? Supposing th 
Allies were early to accomplish  theit 
avowed ‘design, and Buonaparté were ty 
fall in the first battle—was the system 
complete? Would the Allies retire, o 
could they withdraw with safety to them 
selves upon their own principles? Wer 
there no other persons of experience and 
talents whom the French nation might 
place at their head? Having raised 
mankind in arms against one single jp. 
dividual (an object not very worthy of 
the means), how could the Allies be 
more secure than at present, if marshal 
Ney were placed at the head of th 
French people—a man whom Louis the 
had declared to be second 
only in wickedness to Buonaparté? He 
remembered a discussion in that Hous 
some sixteen years ago, of which Bu. 
naparté was the subject, with whom wm 
were now going to war, a because he 
continued: in existence. t then 
said, if he were taken off, others would 
rise in his place, and Berthier had bem 
mentioned as a person likely to succetd 
him, and it was contended that -new 
difficulties would arise in that case, quite 
as great as those of which Buonapatt 
was the cause under the then existing 
form of government. He would suppow 
the dynasty of Buonaparté to be quilt 
extinct—was it certain that the Bourbom 
would be the choice of the French people? 
Perhaps, if it were possible to collect the 
sense of the most intelligent portion d 
them, more votes would be given agaist 
them, than against any other family.—[No 
no! from Ministers.] He expected thi 
cry from the other side: if they thougtt 
as they expressed, they would find them- 
selves deceived, for although accustomel 
to majorities in the House of Commots 
ministers would discover that their i 
fluence did not extend beyond its walls 
Many gentlemen who cried “ No, n0! 
in the House when ranged at the backd 


‘their friends in power, when they wet 


out of hearing of those friends, wot 


“utter very different sentiments in the lobby 


—(hear, hear! and laughter]. | Thert 
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were, few things more entertaining, than 
to mark the sudden change in‘the opinions 
of ministerial adherents, as they entered 
the House. On walking with some of 
them up the steps, it was quite delightful 

to listen to the liberality and justice of 
their opinions; but no sooner had they 

assed the fatal doors than it appeared as 
if they had shut out their liberality and 
justice, as unfit companions, and no proper 
members of a ministerial House of Com- 
mons—[ hear, hear! and continued laugh- 
ter]. At all events it would not be 
argued, even by the other side, that the 
restoration of the Bourbons was an inevi- 
table consequence, and it was not impos- 
sible that the Allies might fight France 
into a repetition of the bloody horrors of 
the Revolution, and put her into a situation 
in. which we had formerly declared her 
incapable of maintaining any of the 
relations of peace and amity. He wished 
the House and the country, before it 
plunged into a new war, well to weigh the 
alternatives; to reflect that it was a war 
of mere speculation, on which politicians 
had a right to determine whether we 
should immediately engage or wait the 
issue of events. Admitting that by the 
return of Buonaparté, we possessed the 
abstract right of war, did it necessarily 
follow that we must exercise that right? 
Of what did that right consist? What 
gave the right to declare war? It was 
said, that by the Treaty of Paris better 
terms were given to France than would 
have been conceded to her if Buonaparté 
had remained her emperor—that the same 
severity had not been shown in conse- 
quence of the acceptance of Louis 18. 
What were the severer terms that would 
have been imposed, it was impossible for 
him (Mr. W.) to know or to argue upon. 
He had been told that at one period more 
liberal conditions had been offered to 
Buonaparte than to the Bourbons, which 
he had first rejected. In point of terri- 
tory those conditions, he understood, were 
much more consistent with the honour of 
France than those which had been im- 
posed upon Louis 18. Afterwards Buona- 
parté expressed his willingness to accept 
them, lord Castlereagh gave his consent, 
and then Buonaparté’s affairs were in such 
a state as to induce him to hope for more 
favourable proposals. The propositions 
were therefore ultimately rejected, until 
the Allies were able to dictate almost what 
terms they pleased. 


There was another essential consider- 
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ation of the subject, which was the Treaty 
of the Congress; which, whether it had 
been signed or not, was not before the 
House either in form or substance. The 
only ground on which war would be de- 
clared, was, that the terms which had 
been granted to France under the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons were more favour- 
able than would have been granted to it 
while Buonaparté was at its head. This 
being the course put forth, we had only to 
say, that as Napoleon had returned to 
France, and had received the executive 
power, France could submit to those re- 
stricted limits which we had formerly 
wished to impose on her, and we could 
continue at peace. No such thing had 
been attempted. Overtures had been 
received directly from Buonaparté, the 
answer to which was, that they should be 
communicated to his Majesty’s Allies. 
Whether these propositions had beentaken 
into consideration, or whether they had 
been laughed at and thrown aside as an 
idle communication, no answer whatever 
had been given to that overture; for had 
there been, it would in some manner have 
made its appearance. The nature of this 
overture, as a great secret, the noble lord 
had concealed from the House. He was 
tempted to ask whether, if the war was 
continued for fifteen months, and at the 
end of that time Napoleon was in greater 
personal power than he was in possession 
of at the present instant, the Government 
of this country would reject all overtures 
from him? No one could deny that at 
this moment his personal power at least 
was much inferior to that which he pos- 
sessed previously to the treaty of Paris; 
neither were there any ostensible grounds 
on which the Prince yawn could be ad- 
vised to declare war. Had it been stated 
that the Allies felt themselves insecure, 
unless the French consented to adopt more 
restricted limits? Had there been any 
aggression on the part of Napoleon? Had 
there been any thing which could give 
occasion to a Message like the juggling 
Message which was sent to the House in 
1803, to induce them to plunge into war? 
Had there been any armament on the 
coast? Had there been any act similar 
to that of the revolutionary government 
of November, 1792, indicative of a dispo- 
sition to. war? Were we afraid of inva- 
sion? _ Were our fleets and armies in such 
a state, that we had need to fear such an 
attack, when it was to be recollected, that 
it was taken as the ‘greatest insult that 
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_ Buonaparté, in the heat of conversation, 
had formerly said, that England could not 
contend with him single-handed? His 
power at that time was infinitely larger 
than it was now. In former periods, when 
we had thought it safe to treat with Napo- 
leon, France had suffered none of those 
restrictions to which sbe had since been 
subjected, nor had he himself undergone 
those trials, which, whether the effect they 
ere a on bim would be ultimately 
eneficial or no, had produced the most 
beneficial effects on his acts. What were 
the motives which led to those acts, it 
would be impossible to ascertain, nor 
perhaps would be material; if we were 
satisfied with our own motives, what were 
the motives of others—the acts themselves 
were humane and beneficial to mankind. 
The grounds being such as were now 
stated, the House were to consider whe- 
ther the blessings of peace could be main- 
tained, or whether they should be passive 
until the fatal message came, and the 
blow was struck. He believed there had 
unhappily existed an idea in the country, 
that war was necessary ; but at present the 
fervour in that cause had much abated. 
The general idea was, when Buonaparté 
first landed, that he would be speedily 
suppressed; it was imagined that the 
“‘ monster, ruffian, villain, and traitor,” 
would soon be put an end to, and that 
peace would return to the world. But 
it was to be remembered, that in the revo- 
lution which had taken place, in a coun- 
try in which revolutions had been bloody 
beyond all parallel, Napoleon had been 
vestored to the throne without one drop of 
blood being shed, and that the Government 
of this country and its Allies had first opened 
the flood-gates of blood to human kind, 
by declaring war for the professed pur- 
pose of putting anend to the political and 
physical existence of Napoleon. There 
were those who did not calculate on the 
means of carrying on the war in which 
we were about to engage, and which must 
be gigantic beyond the exertion which 
led to his own overthrow. Were the 
finances of this country, or of the Powers 
of the continent in such a state, that we 
could carry on the war for any length of 
time, at the rate at which we intended to 
commence it? Were the finances. of 
Russia in a state to enable that power to 
carry on the war? Were the finances of 


Austria or of Prussia in such a flourishing | 
state? Was it not, on the contrary, 
known that the finances of all these 


Mr. Whitbread’s Motion 
powers were in a state of complete ¢. 
haustion, and that without our assistati¢ 
they would not long be able to carry gy 
the war? As to our finances, by which 
all the other Powers were to be enabled 
to prosecute the contest, he had not 
spoken to any man who was not of opiniog 
that a long war would exhaust us—( Hear, 
hear!}. The Treaty of Vienna adopted the 
principles enumerated by the Treaty of 
Chaumont, and the 16th article of tha 
Treaty was referred to. ‘That article Wasa 
convention between the contracting Powers, 
to adhere, if necessary, to the Seven 
compact for twenty years, with pewer ip 
revise the provisions three years before the 
conclusion of that term. It might be vety 
politic to enter into engagements for thoie 
extended terms ; but with their experience 
of former coalitions, could the House 
calculate on such durability ? Were they 
not aware of the peculiar circumstances 
by which Austria had been led to join the 
coalition against Erance, and that nit 
long ago she was executing the designs of 
Buonaparté for the destruction of this 
country? With all our experience of cof 
tinental alliances, by what magic spell 
did we hope to bind together a coalitioi 
for twenty years, in spite of jenn inte- 
rests and particular objects? If all the 
Allied Powers could be brought to attack 
France, and if their attack was to a Certain 
degree successful, they might for a time 
hang together. 

What, then, would be the result, soy 
posing the Allies again before the wall 
of Paris—supposing them again in that 
city? The people of France, then m 
longer at liberty to choose a government, 
would be subjected to one imposed by the 
Confederated Armies. Was it to be sup- 
posed that the same tranquillity would 
exist which now reigned in France? 
Allied Armies could not be withdraw, 
but must be maintained in France, and 
live on the soil of that kingdom, which 
would be subjected not indeed to the 
bayonets, as it was now alleged to bed 
its own troops, but to the bayonets of the 
Allied Powers. Such a state of things 
would, as far as we could now bry 
fatal to the liberties of mankind. 
before the contest could be brought to 
this termination, disastrous as it might be 
—mighty indeed were the efforts which 
must be made—far other was the Wit 
with Napoleon from what it had bee 
imagined by many, who idly asked, Why 
were not the allied bayonets ‘already ma 
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969] respecting War with France, 
France? The plain reason was this, be- 
cause it had been impossible to bring 
such an efficient foree to bear in a short 
titne: it was impossible, in short, to take 
France by a coup de main. Long pre- 

aration was absolutely necessary, and 
the time could not fail to be as service- 
able to Napoleon as it had been to the 
Allies. He had called forth his strength, 
he had dissipated his internal foes, the 
white flag waved not within the limits of 
his land ; while the Allied Powers, spite of 
their most earnest preparation, were not 

et in a condition to act against him. 
Their chance of success became weaker 
every day, while the chance of Napoleon 
every day grew stronger. The hon. gen- 
tleman then observed, that the first lord 
of the Treasury (the earl of Liverpool) 
had stated in another place, that the 
determination of the Allies on the subject 
of the Treaty was known before the com- 
munication bad been made to Parliament, 
‘and called on the noble lord opposite to 
reconcile this with his declaration at the 
time of the discussion of the Message. 
He concluded by moving, 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to entreat his Royal Highness that he will 
be graciously pleased to take such mea- 
sures as may be necessary to prevent this 
country being involved in war, on the 
groand of the executive power in France 
being vested in any particular person.” 

Sir M. W. Ridicy seconded the motion. 
He thought it was not the part of this 
country to inquire into the particular go- 
vernment of France, nor into her power to 
settle who should be at its head. If the 
principle of not interfering with the 
concerns of other nations had not been 
recognised before, we should not have the 
constitution which we now possessed, 
The Declaration of the 13th of March 
bound the Allies to join against the de- 
signs of Napoleon Buonaparté; but the 
circumstances in which he was placed 
were now widely changed. By the third 
article of the Treaty it was stipulated, 
that his attempts to regain the supreme 
authority in France should be prevented’; 
but he was now in full possession of that 
sovereign power, and we had no right to 
trample on the affections of the French 
people, nor on the laws which they were 
pleased to make for themselves. The 
explanatory Declaration of the Prince Re- 
gent pledged us not to seek to impose 
aby particular government upon France ; 

* 


had been held twenty years ago. 
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if such was the determination, how could 
another Declaration be issued against the 
existence of Buonaparté, or against his 
being placed at the head of the French 
nation? How was it possible to divide’ 
him from the government? When the 
Allies approached the gates of Paris last 
year, they proclaimed their intentions not 
to interfere with the government, but to 
support the wishes of the people, which 
were said to have manifested themselves 
in favour of the Bourbons, This was act- 
ing on a right principle ; but it could not 
be denied, when it was seen how Buona-' 
parté had marched thiough nearly the 
whole country to the capital, and resumed 
the supreme authority without meeting 
with the least opposition, that the feelings 
of the people were evidently with him. 
Therefore any attempt to make war for 
the purpose of dethroning him, would be 
a violation of those principles which the 
Allies had expressed. He thought that a 
personal feeling of animosity against Buo- 
naparté had got the better of judgment in 
deciding in favour of war. But personal 
resentments should be laid aside, and the 
question considered on the ground of 
national policy and honour. If it was 
proper to attempt to conclude peace with 
Buonaparté twelve months ago when he 
was in the fulness of despotic power, why 
should it not be done now when his au- 
thority had been so much curtailed? If 
the House looked at the present constitu- 
tion of France, it would see that there 
was none more likely to maintain the 
rights and liberties of a country, and to 
prevent it from threatening those of 
others. The Emperor was now placed 
in a situation in which he could less than 


‘ever interfere with us, or any other na- 


tion, even supposing that he should not 
have been taught by the lessons of ad- 
versity. If the noble lord wished to 
prove the truth of his assertion, that there 
still remained an alternative of peace or 
war, why not do it by acceding to the 


| present motion? It would be said, that 


this was the time for war, as Buonaparté 
was unprepared. But the same language 
t was 
then argued in favour of the contest, that 
the councils of France were: distracted, 
ber finances ruined, and her army -dis- 
organised. War was thus begun; but 
every day, every month, every year, 
strengthened the power of France. The 
members of the Coalition, it was now 


stipulated, were not to lay down thei 
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‘arms except by common consent; but 
had not experience shown us what was 
the nature of coalitions? How often had 
we not been disappointed, and seen our 
Allies leaving us, and from friends be- 
coming our enemies? He thought the 
success of the present war extremely 
doubtful. He did not place much con- 
fidence either in the coalition, or the De- 
claration of the Allied Sovereigns. The 
House were told not to trust Buonaparté, 
and he did not put much trust in him; 
but let them look at the papers laid for 
the last six months on the table, and ask 
themselves what confidence they can 
place on the Allied Powers? Would they 
find any ground for it in their conduct 
towards Poland? in their rapacious par- 
tition of Saxony ? in their broken faith to 
Genoa and to Naples? If such a want of 
faith was found in the Allied Powers, he 
saw no reason why we should have more 
confidence in their declaration, than in 
those of Napoleon. He should give his 
decided vote on all .occasions against 

lunging this country into a state of war, 
for the purpose of changing the govern- 
ment of France. The statement made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Ireland, in which he lamented the ne- 


cessity of laying on additional taxes, 
showed the impropriety of entering into 


anew contest. How could we maintain 
an army of 150,000 men, when we found 
jit so difficult to go on as we were? No 
person was more ready than he was to 
support the Government in a just cause; 
but he now had a more imperative duty 
to perform—to protect the people of this 
country from being drawn into a most 
unnecessary and unjust contest. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was not sur- 
prised that the hon. member, whose opi- 
nions on the subject of peace were so well 
known, should have brought forward the 
present motion ; but he should be indeed 
astonished, if the House, after the opinions 
it had expressed, and with a knowledge of 
the sentiments entertained by the country, 
should agree to such an Address. The 
nature and effect of the proposition before 
them could not be disguised, if they con- 
curred with the hon. gentleman. It was 
impossible for any one to concur with the 
hon. gentleman, who did not so completely 
see his way through all the arduous cir- 
cumstances of the present state of things, 
as to have made up his mind, not merely 
that armed preparation was better than 
open war, but that it would be wise and 
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proper to adopt that course of policy at 
variance with the other Allied Powers. 
He did not think that the safety of the 
world was to be sought (whatever was the 
policy we adopted) in an alienation from 
those Powers of the Continent, by whose 
assistance we brought the former contes 
to.a happy issue; though the honourable 
gentleman who made the present mo. 
tion, on this as on other occasions, might 
be disposed rather to look to peace than 
to exertion for security, and might draw 
discouraging pictures of future results, 
which were only to be found in his pro. 
phecies. Parliament had a long ex 
rience of the consequences which would 
have resulted, if they had attended to the 
counsels which the hon. gentleman had, 
from year to year, impressed on the House, 
Napoleon would not only have been lef 
in possession of the most fertile paris of 
Europe, of which the possession was 9% 
pregnant with danger to us; but indepen. 
dent Powers, now in a state of the mos 
vigorous exertion against him, would have 
remained completely subservient to his 
will. It would have been unfortunate in- 
deed if those counsels had biassed the 
House. 

The noble lord said, he should first 
consider whether his Majesty’s Govern 
had acted correctly in a constitutional 
point of view, or whether it was subject 
to the animadversions which the hon 
member had cast upon it in the course 
of his speech. He distinctly admitted that 
Parliament had not given any pledge to 
the Executive Government, on war of 
peace, but that under the circumstances 
of the case they approved of the measures 
which had been taken for augmenting his 
Majesty’s forces by sea and land ; but how 
this force was to be used they had not 
decided. The hon. gentleman had found 
out a principle unknown to the Constitu- 
tion, namely, that when the House was 
called upon to approve of a precautionary 
principle, it was the duty of the Govern 
ment to acquaint them with all existing 
circumstances. It had been also said by 
the hon. member, that the Treaty of the 
25th of March being known on the 7th of 
April, when the Message was discussed, 
he (lord C.) was not justified in saying that 
there was an alternative. Now on this 
subject he differed from the hon. gentle 
man, because, as he had said, on the dis 
cussion of the Prince Regent’s Message, 
that the change of circumstances might 
haye changed the determination of the 
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973] respecting War with France. 
Allies, so he said as to the Treaty of the 
25th of March; and he was with reason 
unwilling, by a premature disclosure of 
a Treaty, of which the ratifications had 
not been exchanged, to prevent a re- 
consideration of the policy to be pursued 
‘towards France under the circumstances 
which had recently occurred. He begged 
eave to remind the House of the chrono- 
logy of the transaction. The Declaration 
of the 13th of March had been drawn up 
‘at a time when it was ‘only known at 
Vienna that Buonaparté had landed in 
France as an individual opposing the esta- 
blished government. It was not known 
that he had been successful ; but though 
it was directed against an individual, he 
protested against any such meaning being 
annexed to it as that which had been 
ascribed to it by the hon. gentleman. An 
hon. and learned gentleman (sir James 
Mackintosh) had given notice of a specitic 
motion on that paper, and he should be 
ready to argue it in detail. It had not 
been the wish, nor was it now the wish, of 
the British Government, to lead the Allied 
Powers into war against their opinion, but 
rather to invite thenr to consider all the 
difficulties of the case—to be deliberate as 
well as determined ; because the Govern- 
ment was persuaded, that it was only to 
a common feeling of interest in the whole 
‘Continent, that they could look for success. 
The course to be pursued, therefore, was, 
if any thing occurred which had been, at 
the time when the Allies agreed to any 
treaty, unknown, that we, though we 
should go hand in hand with them, if they 
continued firmly resolved to persist in a 
warlike policy, should not cut off the re- 
treat if they were appalled by the diffi- 
culties and hesitated. A material circum- 
stance in the late events had occurred 
since the Treaty had beensigned. At that 
time the revolt of Ney was known, and the 
disaffection of the troops at Melun was 
suspected; but it was not known nor sup- 
posed that Louis 1Sth would be obliged to 
quit his capital, much less that he would be 
obliged to quit his dominions. There were 
peculiar important stages in the whole 
transaction, each of which it was wise to 
make so many touchestones of the feeling 
of the Allied Powers. Their opinion had 
‘been taken, ‘and so far from hesitating on 
account of the extensive success of Napo- 
leon, it had but added to their sober con- 
Viction, that it was not possible to avail 
themselves of the blessings of tranquillity, 
and that Buonaparté was a person with 
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whom it was impossible to live in relations 
of peace and amity. 

But the noble lord contended, that the 
principle was not new in this country, as 
the hon. member appeared to argue, that 
the British Government should decline to 
treat with persons or powers deemed in- 
capable of preserving the relations of peace 
and amiiy. For it would be recollected 
that when Mr. Sheridan submitted a mo- 
tion to that House, that a particular go~- 
vernment of France was capable of main- 
taining the relations of peace and amity, 
the motion was decidedly negatived, and 
the ministers of the country declined to 
treat with the government alluded to. But 
what was the character of that govern- 
ment compared to that of the present Ruler 
of France, who had violated every treaty 
he had concluded, and who in his return 
to France had manifested an utter con- 
tempt for the most sacred obligation. 
Never, indeed, was good faith and probity 
set so completely at defiance. Never did 
any individual in the records of history so 
ostentatiously glory in the breach of all 
those bonds which are held sacred in moral 
and social life. But still the hon. member 
would maintain, that notwithstanding the 
crimes which marked his career, bis cha- 


‘racter was not such as should preclude us — 


from relying upon the engagements of this 
man—that his personal character was truly 
no objection to our treating with him, 
The only rational question, however, was, 
whether we should place any reliance 
upon this man, and by that reliance afford 
that time which he required in order to 
recover and organize his means? Whether 
we should delay until he was enabled to 
act with more effect in prosecution of 
those schemes, against which it was the 
peculiar interest of this country and its 
allies to guard? 

But it seemed that the hon. member’s 
disposition to rely upon Buonaparté was 
strengthened by the Constitution which 
he had recently promulgated, as if that 
constitution were likely to subject the 
temper and character of that person to any 
degree of control. If, however, consti- 
tutions were to afford any pledge for the 
good faith of this person, how many such 
pledges had he offered !—all of which, by- 
the-bye, he had violated and set aside, just 
as it suited his purpose. Then, how could 
the hon. member imagine that the last 
constitution would be observed more than 
any of those previously framed under the 
auspices of this man? But,if it even were 
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possible for this constitution to be more 


respected by Buonaparté than any of the 


preceding ones, or that the party with 
which he was at present connected had 
more control over him than any with 
whom he had heretofore co-operated, how 
could it be imagined that this constitution 
or party would be allowed for a moment 
to stand in his way, or dispose him to a 
pacific and honest policy, where he had 
the means of gratifying his own views, 
and especially when seconded by the de- 
sire of an army notoriously panting for 
war and plunder? Did the hon. mover, 
did any rational being suppose, that Buo- 
naparté would find any difficulty in setting 
aside Fouche or Carnot, or even Lucien 
Buonaparté, as he had heretofore done 
other men, whenever their counsels op- 
posed his views? If any one thought so, 
let him look to the conduct of this person 
towards M. Laisné, when he addressed 
him as the —— of an assembly, quite 
as respectable as any likely to be formed 


under the new constitution ; avd what said 
Buonaparté in reply to that address? 
Why, he desired M. Laisné and his col- 
leagues to go about their business, telling 
them that they were presumptuous, in 
directing him how to conduct public 


affairs—that he, truly, was born to govern, 
and that he knew the duties of his situa- 
tion. But, according to the han. mover’s 
motion, this person’s character had under- 
gone a material change from his residence 
at Elba; and in support of this idea of a 
change, the order for abolishing the Slave- 
trade was much dwelt upon. He (lord 
C.), however, could state from his own 
experience, that in the last year this per- 
son was most tenacious upon that subject ; 
insisting that the abolition of the Slave- 
trade would be utterly inconsistent with 
the honour and interest of France. Upon 
that ground, indeed, Buonaparté most 
strongly resisted this abolition. But the 
policy which dictated his recent conduct 
was easily intelligible. His object was to 
conciliate, with a view to impose upon 
those whom he knew to be friendly to that 
abolition. But was it possible that any 
one could be imposed upon by such a man, 
or indulge a speculation that he would 
long continue to act in the spirit of justice 
or peace, or attend to any constitution 
that limited his military authority, and 
thus decline to consult the wishes or con- 
ciliate the favour of that army, upon whose 


support he mainly depended for the sus-_ 
tainance of his power? No; the idea was 
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preposterous, far Buonaparté must attend 
to the will of the army, which repined a 
inactivity ; and particularly to the wil] of 
those numerous officers, who, being placed 
on half-pay, loudly murmured at tha 
peace which excluded them from the op. 
portunities of promotion which 2 state of 
war was calculated to afford. To those 
men, Buonaparté must and would attend, 
and the more so because their wishes were 
most congenial to his own character. The 
notoriety of that character was, indeed, 
the principal cause which served to render 
Buonaparté popular with the French army, 
and to indispose that army towards the 
Bourbons, in consequence of their known 
aversion to war and pillage, and their at. 
tachment to peace and justice. Thus the 
character which was calculated to attach 
all other classes of the community to the 
Bourbons, inclined the army towards him 
who promised to restore to them the pro- 
fits arising out of universal calamity, 
But the honourable mover asked, why 
we should decline to treat with Buonaparté 
now, as we had treated with him be- 
fore? Was there, however, to be no end 
to this policy? Was there no degree 
of guilt which should restrain us from 
treating with or placing any confidence 
in such aman? Were there no existing 
circumstances which should rather dispose 
us at once to enter into open hostility with 
this man than to negociate any treaty with 
him, upon the observance of which it 
would be quite impossible torely ? It wa 
one of the fortunate circumstances of the 
present occasion, that Buonaparté bad 
been forced to make an effort to recover 
the throne of France at a time when, it 
stead of meeting the Allied Powers reduced 
to a peace establishment, he found them 
in full strength. The French nation, too, 
he must observe, was bound to the Trealy 
which Buonaparté had violated ; and soth 
Allies justly felt. For that nation wast 
party to this treaty, and never had aty 
nation obtained such terms; never hada 
nation been so mildly treated, especially 
after the crimes it had committed, afier 
the evils it had inflicted upon the worlt. 
The Powers, in fact, who had taken po 
session of the capital of France as col 
querors, had acted towards the Fre 
people as friends. These Powers welt 
therefore, justified in calling opon the 
French people to fulfil their contract by 
expelling Buonaparté and his dynasty from 
the throne of France. Nay, he would s¥ 
farther, that if the French nation wall 
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expect to experience in France itself the 
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consent to become a party to the gross 
fraud practised by Buonaparté in violating 
this contract, that nation must be prepared 
for the consequences of such conduct ; and 
Europe would have to contend; not merely 
with Buonaparté, but with France, for the 
security of its freedom and independence. 
{Hear ! Hear!] France, then, must ex- 
pect the visitation of war with all its cala- 
mities, if it rejected the means of preser- 
ving its own tranquillity and that of the 
world, by declining to discharge its duties ; 
and that country must not be allowed to 
choose its field of action. No; instead of 
suffering the French to carry on war in 
Austria and Prussia, as heretofore, if they 
would not ally themselves with those 
troops which sought the deliverance of 
Europe and of France also, they must 


fruits of their own duplicity and imbe- 
cility. [Hear! Hear! on the Opposition 
benches}. If the French would gratify 
those who benefit by war—if Europe 
should find that people so fond of war, they 
should have it, and on their own soil— 
they should enjoy the object of their pre- 
ference, but they must be made to feel 
the consequences. (Hear! Hear!] Eu- 
rope had listened too long to such counsels 
as those of the hon. mover, which had too 


often paralyzed its efforts at various stages, 
but especially at the early part of the 
Revolution, when different Powers had 
-been persuaded to believe that by quietly 
standing out of the way of the evil, they 
might enjoy separate peace and individual 


security. But the infatuated policy of the 
hon. mover, and of others who dictated 
such counsels, had happily ceased to have 
any influence; and Europe combined, upon 
& system of truly statesman-like policy, 
sought its common safety. Thus, whatever 
faulis might have belonged to former po- 
licy, none could fairly be attributed to 
the policy which produced the Treaty of 
Paris, and which had since governed the< 
conduct.of the Allies, as he was prepared - 
to maintain, notwithstanding the spirit of 
defamation in which the hon. mover had 
indulged with respect to the proceedings 
of Congress. But that how. member, who 
had always manifested a disposition to 
lower the characser of bis own country, 
and who usually attacked with most bit- 
terness those among our Allies who were 
Most intimately connected with it, had, as 
he (lord C.) should on a proper occasion 
fully prove, rested his statements upon the 


Most imperfect information, and promul- 
( VOL. XXX. ) 
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gated: the most groundless abuse. [Hear ! 
hear!) . 

As to the Declaration of Frankfort, and 
the negociations which followed, the Allies 
were obviously governed in these pro- 


‘ceedings by the wisest policy; for it was 


desirable to show to France, as well as to 
the world, that if peace were refused, and 
war persisted in, the evil was not attribu- 
table to the Allies. This, indeed, .was ren< 
dered evident. As to the statement of the 
hon. mover, that a proposition was made 
by the Allies at Chatillon to grant much 
better terms to Buonaparté than were after- 
wards granted to the Bourbons at Paris, 
he could not conceive where the hon. 
member had obtained his information ; but 
he could assure the House that no such 
proposition was ever made. Buonaparté, 
however, had made a proposition on the 
occasion alluded to, which proposition was 
withdrawn within three days afterwards, 
when he had obtained a victory that ap- 


peared to promise some improvement in 


his fortune. So much as to the informa- 
tion of the hon. mover, and the faith of 
the man with whom he would recommend 
this country to treat! For his part he 
(lord C.) always preferred a treaty with 
the Bourbons to one with Buonaparié, 
because, among other considerations, the 
latter could not be consistently suffered to 
join in any consideration of the general 
arrangement of the affairs of Europe, to 
which the former was perfectly admissible. 
It was impossible, indeed, to admit a man 
to share in the councils of those whose 
object was to settle those territories which 
it had been the effort of his life to un- 
settle. But although we had treated with 
this man previous to the Treaty of Paris, 
it did not follow that we should treat with 
him now. For a feature in his character 
had since transpired which proved that he 
was totally unworthy of eonfidence, pre- 
senting as it did an instance of treachery 
and bad faith certainly not to be paralleled 
fa_ the annals of civilized nations. This 
man when he made his movement upon 
Bar-sur-Aube on the rear of the Allies, 
the success of which was problematical, 
sent instractions to his minister at -Cha- 
tillon, which instructions happened to 
come into his (lord C.’s) possession, dix 
recting him to accede to the terms prd- 
posed by the Allies, but to contrive, by 
keeping certain points suspended and de- 
layed, to afford him (Buonaparté) an ope 
portunity, if circumstances should ena 
ble him, to prevent the fulfilment of the 
(3 R) 
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‘Treaty. These instructions, which were 
signed by the duke of Bassano, Caulain- 
‘court was directed to burn and destroy. 
Sach a proceeding was, he believed, wholly 
without precedent in the history of diplo- 
macy. Some instances were to be found 
of.a breach of treaty upon various con- 
siderations, perhaps satisfactory to the 
mind of those with whom the breach ori- 
-ginated, although quite unsatisfactory to 
others; but to direct that a treaty should 
be concluded with a premeditated design 
to break it, was, he apprehended, never 
before heard of. The House, however, 
would be still better enabled to judge of 
the character of Buonaparté, when in- 
formed of the points which he expressed 
his anxiety to retain, in this meditated 
violation of Treaty. This man wished to 
retain, as these instructions declared, what 
-he, forsooth, called the three great keys 
of France ; and what were these keys ?— 
Why, Antwerp, which was not the key of 
France, but of Great Britain; Mayence, 
which was the key of Germany; and 
Alexandria, which was the key of Italy. 
Could any rational man doubt the views 
of Buonaparté after this communication ? 
He was anxious to retain possession of 
these points, which might enable him, 
when circumstances favoured his design, 
again to deluge the world, by facilitating 
his attacks upon those nations whom he 
most dreaded and detested. Could the 
hon. mover, after this disclosure, again 
disgust the House with the repetition of 
his opinion, that it would be safe to treat 
with Buonaparté—that any confidence 
could be reposed in the faith of such a 
man—or that the peace of the world could 
be secure while power remained in the 
-bands of a man so thoroughly indifferent 
to every consideration of moral principle 
-or political rectitude? To put an end to 
-the power of that man, was the declared 
object of the war; and it was no doubt 
‘desirable for the happiness of the world, 
and especially of France, to restore the 
Bourbons; but that restoration was not to 
.be understood as the sine gud non of peace. 
While, however, the Allies persevered in 
their endeavours to attain the real object 
.of the war, namely, to take power out of 
-the hands of Buonaparté, he could enter- 
-tain no doubt that the British nation would 
‘steadily adhere to them: For such a system 
-of spoliation as that man was notoriously 
-abxious to pursue, it was the common 
interest of mankind to resist. He, there- 
fore, deprecated the adoption of an Ad- 


Mr. Whitbread’s Motion 


dress, which was calculated to dam 
spirit of this Country and its Allies, ang 


to give satisfaction only to the worst nie 
in France. As to the expression of 4, 


anxiety for peace, he could not concéiye 
the House disposed to think such any. 
pression necessary ; for he could assay 
the House that no set of men in the ‘coun. 
try could be more anxious for peace than 
his Majesty’s ministers, if peace could be 
preserved with honour. But, he tristej 


‘that Parliament and the country would te 


ready to co-operate with the Governmen 
in pursuing those measures, which wer 
necessary to the attainment of honourable 
and solid peace—of that peace which 
should secure ourselves and Europe from 
disturbance and desolation. With a view 
to those measures, he should, at no distan 
day, propose an arrangement to the House, 
which it might rest assured should in m 
degree pledge the country to afford more 
aid of a pecuniary nature to the Allies 
than would be necessary to enable then 
to move to the contest with energy, but 
that the great burthen of the expens 
should be borne by themselves. The 
noble lord concluded with expressing his 
confident hope of a glorious result, and 
that the exertions of the confederacy, 
actuated, as all its members were, bya 
strong sense of the necessity of the case, 
would succeed in producing the complete 
establishment of solid peace, and the 
security of general freedom and indepen 
dence. 

Lord Althorpe argued in support of the 
motion. He doubted much whether itwa 
practicable to destroy the power of Bae 
naparté ; for he thought Buonaparté might 
very easily convince the French people, 
that the treaty which had been entered 
into against him, had for its object no 
only to force him from the throne, butlo 
restore the Bourbons. The mere ascel- 
dancy of Buonaparté was not, in bis opr 
nion, so great a mischief as the military 
system in France, which seemed to be# 
much dreaded ; -and what, he would asi 
was so likely to encourage and strengthen 
that military system, as keeping Franc 
in a state of war? 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that he was one d 
those who had voted for the Address, ant 
he therefore had great reason to complail 
of the conduct of the noble lord that night 
The noble lord had acknowledged that bt 
was in possession of the Treaty now i 
substance communicated to the Hous 
two days before that Address was movedj 
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and yet, ‘at the’time the noble lord told 
him and others; that’the question of peace 
and war was still open. The alternative 
of peace or war still open, after signing 
that Treaty! He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the noble lord’s conduct was not 
a fair parliamentary proceeding. And he 
had the more reason to complain, because’ 
on that night he explicitly stated that he 
never would support a war for the single 
purpose of displacing Buonaparté, or re- 
placing the Bourbons. What the noble 
lord’s motive could -be for so concealing 
and perverting the fact, unless to obtain a 
large majority on the division, he could 
not comprehend. On the present occa- 
sion, however, the noble lord had con- 
cealed nothing; he was now open and 
direct ; and it appeared that a war must 
be carried on for the purpose of destroying 
Buonaparté, without any effort being made 
to preserve the relations of peace, or any 
endeavour, in conjunction with our Allies, 
to place Europe in a state of safety. It 
was surely one of the most rash enterprises 
that could be undertaken, and most un- 
wisely conducted. The most effectual 
instrument by which they could have 
accomplished their purpose, would have 
been to have tried to make peace, which 
attempt, if unsuccessful, would have justi- 
fied a war in the eyes, not only of the rest 
of the world, but of France herself. As 
to the character of Buonaparté, he had as 
litle confidence in it as the noble lord; 
but still there might be circumstances 
which would render it prudent and safer 
to repose a confidence in him, to which 
his personal character would not entitle 
him; and he thought him precisely in 
those circumstances at present. Had he 
not given a proof of the necessity in which 
he was placed by existing circumstances? 
If the noble lord were correct in this case, 
there must be a very strong part of the 
population of France in favour of peace, 
and the noble lord himself had thought, 
that a very great portion of the nation was 
80 disposed. If this were really the case, 
why not try the experiment? It had been 
| argued that the character of Buonaparté 
was not changed, and that he was not 
inclined to bend to circumstances. Was 
the release of the duke of Angouleme from 
| his captivity no proof of his bending to 
circumstances? [No! No! from the Mi- 
nisterial sidej.—-No? (said Mr. P.) Did 
€ ever act so on any former occasion? 
no former instance was he known to 
proceed in this manner. Surely he did 
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not so demean himself towards the duke 
D’Enghien, or to any other person, who 
had opposed his interest, and whom he 
had got within his power. ‘This, be con- 
ceived, was a proof that they ought to 
consider Buonaparté as aman whose con- 
duct, like that 6f other men, was altered 
by circumstances. But, was Buonaparté 
the only man in the world on whom the 
lessons of experience were lost? How did 
he formerly lose that power which he had 
now regained? He lost it by the immea- 
surable extravagance, by the blind insanity 
of his ambition. Because, if it were not 
that the intoxication of success—the vanity 
of having arrived at a height of power, 
which, in his early years, he never could 
have hoped to obtain—led him to make 
the Russiam campaign—to advance to the 
walls of Moscow—no reasonable hope of 
his overthrow could have been entertained. 
Then, if he lost every thing by indulging 
in a wild and lawless ambition, were they 
not now to suppose, since he had again 
ascended the throne, that he would endea- 
vour to preserve his authority, by pur- 
suing a contrary course? There could be 
no good reason for thinking, that he was 
not so fond of power, as not to be anxious 
to exert those means which seemed best 
calculated for securing it. 

But there was another circumstance, to 
which he must, of necessity, bend—to 
which he was compelled to bend—that 
was the power of nature herself. Buona- 
parté was not now at a period of life, when 
time enough remained to him to realise 
those wild and mad schemes of conquest 
with which he set out. He was now forty- 
five or forty-six years of age—a period 
of life which—though one in itself that 
had not perhaps much impaired his actual 
powers at this moment—must inevitably, 
in the course of a few years, render it im- 
possible for him to make those exertions 
which he had heretofore done. Therefore, 
if he were not now more insane than he 
was ever before supposed to be, he must 
limit his ambition, and his views of ex- 
tended power, to that boundary which 
nature herself imposed. Mr. Ponsonby 
said, he would not rely on the good faith, 
or moderation, or.magnanimity of Buo+ 
naparté; and the noble lord could not 
accuse him with ever having spoken in 
favour of that state of things which it was 
the object of Buonaparté’s ambition to 
produce. But suppose none of the cir- 
cumstances which affected ordinary men 
had any weight with him—suppose he 
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was determined to follow the line of con- 
duct which the noble lord had described— 
then it appeared to) him (Mr. Ponsonby) 
that the most effectual means to enable 
him to carry his projects into effect, would 
be afforded by adopting the course pur- 
sued by the noble lord. Did the noble 
Jord mean to say, that Buonaparté had no 
support but that of the military ? Was not 
@ great portion of the people of France 
devoted to him? The noble lord observed, 
that he was kept in check by a large 
party in France, who were desirous of 
peace, and-who wished to see a better 
state of things established in that country. 
He asserted (and it was the most extraor- 
dinary assertion ever made), that Napoleon 
at present complied with the views of that 
party, in order to extract from France such 
an army as was necessary to carry on his 
projects. The noble lord: said this, after 
telling the House, that all Buonaparté’s 
hopes depended on the present military 
force. After that declaration, he informed 
them, that Buonaparté was obliged to 
throw himself into the arms of those lovers 
of peace and constitutional liberty, in 
order that they might enable him to get a 
sufficient army about him! Let the noble 
lord, if he could, reconcile this contra- 
diction. 

The noble lord next stated, that our 
Allies considered their safety to consist 
rather in a state of war with France, under 
existing circumstances, than of peace. 
Mr. Ponsonby said he was one of those 
who conceived that this country ought to 
bind up its interests, as much as possible, 
with those of the great Continental Powers ; 
and this. feeling would induce him to go 
very far with them, if the course they 
Were now about to adopt was not one 
which, in his soul and conscience, he 
thought most likely to defeat the object 
which they had now in view, namely, that 
of giving permanent tranquillity to Eu- 
rope. The noble lord said, «If the French 
people support Buonaparté, the war must 
be waged against them—hostilities must 
be carried into France.”’ But perhaps the 
war would not be carried into France. 
Was it so very clear that the Allied army 
could penetrate into France? He con- 
ceived that their progress in that quarter 
was extremely doubtful. But suppose the 
experiment was made, and that it failed— 
what would then be the situation of Eu- 
rope? He had heard persons in private 
conversation, observe, that peace could. be 
made after the experiment was tried. But 
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let no man flatter himself with sucha 


}—let no man think, that a short experi. 


ment could be made on this subject, jj 
the effort failed, let no man suppose tha 
Europe would return to the same state jy 
which it was before the exertion wasmade, 
Then, indeed, the power of France woul 
be most formidable=—-then, indeed, sy. 
rounding nations would have just cause tg 
dread it! For, if the Allied Powey 
avowedly made war against the French, 
to compel them to abandon the exist 
government, what would prevent them, ig 
the event of a failure, from retaliating? 
What would prevent them from Visiting, 
on other nations, as far as their mean 
would permit, the same system that ha 
been acted on towards them? The pic. 
ture of Europe, under such circumstances 
as these, would be the most melancholy 
that could possibly be imagined. 

The noble lord had stated one thing, for 
the purpose g. consoling them, which 
he could not pass over in silence, He 
had stated, that the assistance which this 
country would be called on to give to 
the Allied Powers was of such a natures 
would prove, that no attempt had beer 
made to goad them into the contesi—which 
they had agreed to undertake, with ther 
own free will as the best way of securing 
their interests. He was very glad to hea 
this—but let the House mark the possible 
consequence. Those Powers were 
make their utmost efforts. Now, undoubt 
edly, to a certain degree, they were si 
tained and put in motion by the application 
of the resources of this country ; and, if 
their efforts failed in the first instance, how 
would those Powers be able to continue 
the contest afterwards? They would, in 
that event, be utterly incompetent 0 
maintain their armies on foot, without 
great financial exertions on the part d 
this country. The noble lord stated, thi 
this was not an effort to replace the House 
of Bourbon on the throne of France. No 
man regretted more than he did the change 
that had taken place in the situation of thit 
family—no man would be more happy 
see them at the head of the French gover 
ment. He said this, not from any motive 
of personal affection, for he was nota 
quainted with any of them—but becavt 
he thought all Europe had an_ interest il 
their establishment. This Treaty did 
however, contrary to the statement of the 
noble lord, bind the contracting partie 
in effect, to place the House of Bourbot 
on the throne of France. ‘To desiroy tt 
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power of Buonaparté, and to restore the 
Bourbons, was declared to be a most de- 
sirable and eligible object--one to which 
all the efforts of the Allies were to be 
directed—although, it was said, that it 
would not be made the sine qua nou of 
peace with France. No—but the French 
nation would come to this conclusion— 
« If we are obliged to abandon the power 
of Buonaparté, we shall be compelled to 
accept the House of Bourbon in his place.” 
Whatever the noble lord might say on 
this point; there was not a man in France 
who would not consider the placing of the 
Bourbons on the French throne, as the 
inevitable consequence of banishing Buo- 
naparté from it. Now, was it prudent to 
undertake a war in Europe, for that which 
the people of France must consider a 
double cause—to place the government 
under the Bourbons, and to withdraw 
it from Buonaparté? He was by no 
means a friend to the character of Na- 
poleon. His talents and his abilities, 
every man must admit, were of avery ex- 
traordinary, of a very formidable descrip- 
tion.—Certainly be never had displayed 
those moral qualities, without which no 
man could be considered truly great, or 
could conciliate the esteem of mankind, 


But was Buonaparté the only individual 
who had ever violated the faith of treaties ? 
Was he the only person who had ever 


broken public promises? By the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty now before the House, 
this country was bound to maintain all 
that the Congress had done, and all that 
they might hereafter do, with respect to 
Europe. ‘This was the contract, this was 
the express stipulation of the Treaty. We 
must maintain the cession of Genoa—we 
Must maintain the alterations made in 
Germany—we must maintain the new 
division of Italy. (Hear, hear!] We 
must be ready to support many other 
novel arrangements, of which, as yet, we 
knew nothing. Did the noble lord believe 
that there were no persons in those coun- 
tries, thus partitioned, who had as great 
reason to complain of breach of faith, as 
those individuals who were wronged by 
Buonaparté ? But, in point of fact, the 
Treaty entered into with him was broken 
by the Allies. No man could deny it. 
In the discussion on the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau, it was stated by many, it was 
admitted by all, it was denied by none, 
that several of its stipulations were not 
fulfilled. It was observed, as a matter of 
Praise to the British Government—and he 
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joined in considering it a praise-worthy 
acte-that the English minister remon- 
strated with the Government of France on 
one breach of the stipulations. Therefore, ° 
let the character of Buonaparté be ever so 
perfidious, he could not consider that alegi- 
timate reason for making war against him. 
The noble lord observed, that the French 
people were a party to the contract en- 
tered into by the Treaty of Paris, and, if 
they did not perform what they had stipu- 
lated, they deserved to be punished. If 
they loved war, they should have it—but 
not as they pleased and when they pleased. 
They should not carry hostilities into the 
neighbouring countries, but war should be 
brought to their own doors. This, how- 
ever, would depend on the success of the 
war. But let the House look to the situa- 
tion in which they were about to place the 
country. They were undertaking to 
dictate to the French people what conduct 
they should pursuem-what government 
they should obey. This was clearly what 
was meant. For they could not avoid 
seeing, that the Declaration, which said 
they would not interfere with the internal 
concerns of France (and he did not mean 
to speak it offensively) was mere nonsense, 
How could it be contended, that no inter» 
ference was meant, when war was declared 
against that person whom the French 
people desired to be their ruler? This 
was a most untenable principle on which 
to found hostilities. It was one, in resist- 
ance to which, if it were exercised against 
this country, every man who heard him 
would sacrifice his fortune and his life. 
But it would be said, England is a virtuous 
nation, and sacredly regards every promise 
—but France is a vicious nation, and does 
not keep faith with any power. He knew 
of no instance in the history of mankind, 
whereawar was carried on to make a nation 
more moral and less vicious than it was 
—and, he was sure, if a contest were 
undertaken for that purpose, it would be 
unsuccessful. He was not competent to 
say, what the power of the Allies was, nor 
what force Buonaparté could oppose to 
them. Butif the people of France were 
as much attached to him as they seemed 
to be, it was infinitely more probable that 
we should fail than succeed in the attempt 
—and if we should fail, then would Europe 
be placed in a more desperate situation 
than ever. He would not pretend to say 
that any peace made with Buonaparté 
would be of long duration; but even if it 


was.a short peace, it would be of ad- 
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Mr. Whitbread’s Motion (968, 


vantage to this country, and also of! The next point to consider, was the groung 


advantage to France, provided it only 
lasted for four or five years. Were we 
sure, if we went to war, that our finances 
would enable us to carry iton? Were 
we sure that we were on such an amicable 
footing with America, that a new rupture 
might not take place between us? Or 
were we certain that the people of this 
country were in so much good humour as 
to bear the immense pressure of taxation 
that would be the inevitable consequence 
of anew struggle? In his mind it appeared 
that if we rushed into this contest without 
making any effort to prevent it, we should 
expose ourselves to more serious disasters 
than it was possible for the human mind 
to contemplate. For this reason, which 
was the same that had induced him to 
vote for the Address, and not against the 
amendment on a preceding evening, he 
should vote for the present motion. 

Mr. William Elliot said he wished stu- 
diously to guard himself, in any thing he 
might say, from being understood as re- 
commending war, though at the same 
time that he could not recommend war, 
it was impossible for him, and he trusted 
the House would feel it impossible, to 
advise a negociation with Buonaparteé, or 
that this country should withdraw from 
the great continental confederacy. The 
question before them resolved itself into 
two obvious branches, first, as to right, 
and secondly, as to expediency. In his 
view of the first branch, the Allies not 
only had a right to go to war, but they 
had a sort of selection of the grounds of 
war. They had a ground of war against 
Buonaparté for breaking the Treaty of 
 Fontainbleau; and they had a ground of 
war against the French people for suffer- 
ing a violation of the Treaty of Paris, the 
security of which was founded upon the 
abdication of Buonaparté. He must de- 
cidedly maintain the principle, that a 
nation had a right to interfere with the 
government of another country, the con- 
struction and practice of which were 
hostile, or likely to be hostile, to the 
general peace and welfare of other na- 
tions. This was according to the law of 
nations. What was the grand alliance, 
but to prevent the union of the crowns of 
France and Spain in the same family, and 
so far interfering with the internal affairs 
of Spain? What was the Triple Alliance, 
the Quadruple Alliance, and the Pragmatic 
Sanction? They were, all of them, founded 
upon: the recognition of that principle. | 


of expediency; this might authorize oy 
going to war, but not to pursue a war of 
extermination. We ought undoubtedly 
to look to the character of the power with 
whom we were to negociate; and that of 
Buonaparté in all his transactions, proved 
that he was not to be relied on; for even 
when in the extremity of distress, he shad 
been mad enough to disdain the terns 
which were offered to him, and which, jf 
accepted, might have kept him on the 
throne. Here the right hon. gentlemay 
took a comprehensive survey of the whole 
conduct and character of Buonaparté, 
since his accession to power in France, 
to show the danger and uncertainty of 
any engagements that might be entered 
into with him. With respect to his retun 
to Paris from Elba, he considered it as3 
solemn lesson to all military governments, 
for a more tremendous example of a sove. 
reign raised to a throne by the power 
of the soldiery, had not been presented to 
the world since the time of the Romans, 
He was brought back by the soldiery, 
who looked to be fed and employed by 
him: and if he would not lead them to 
their usual employment, they would lead 
him. As to the constitution which had 
newly arrived in this country, the people 
of France neither had, nor would be per 
mitted to have, any thing to do with it; 
it would be administered at the pointof 
the sword; and he owned it was no at: 
ditional consolation to him to see among 
the framers of that constitution and the 
present ministers of Buonaparté, Carnot, 
who had been the war minister under 
Robespierre. He did not think any great 
change had been, or was likely to be ef. 
fected in the character of Buonapartt 
On the whole, he thought that noma 
could say that we could have an unarmed 
peace ; that we could dismantle our navy, 
disband our army, and remain in security. 
But an armed peace would be a mos 
formidable experiment; contrary to the 
very nature and spirit of our constitution, 
we should have an army and navy in idle- 
ness, and subject to a great expense ; 4 

then, when Buonaparté should have 1 
cruited his armies, and provided the 
means of assault from without, and whet 
we should awake, as we should do, from 
a haunted and disturbed repose, our Allies 
would say to us, “ We were in the heat 
of Europe ready to strike a blow, but yo 
remained indecisive, and said’ it 
a proper time to go to war. Now#e 
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have withdrawn our armies, and we say, 
this is not the time to re-produce them.” 
The question therefore was, whether we 
should go to war now when we had the 
means of doing so with effect, or postpone 
it toa distant time, when we should be 
deprived of the power to doso? It ought 
not to be concealed from the people, that 
the war could not be engaged in, unless 
every man was inclined to make the 
greatest possible sacrifices, and to forego 
every indulgence ; and on this account he 
hoped the House would pause before they 
engaged in war, if it could by any possi- 
bility be avoided. Still he must say, that 
he would not recommend any negociation 
with’ Buonaparté; but, for the reasons he 
had given, he felt it his duty to oppose 
the Address. 

Sir John Newport said, he differed from 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby), and 
also from the right hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, in various points. He 
was not convinced that the dangers which 
threatened this country were such as had 
been described. The dangers that might 
grow out of an armed peace could not but 
be infinitely augmented by a state of war; 
for no man could forsee when the war, if 
once begun, would terminate, If the 


hope of restoring the Bourbons could be 
realised, what security was there that 
| they could again keep their situations? 
They had been restored, and they could 


not keep their situations. It was the 
pressure from without from the earliest 
period of the war, when the duke of 
Brunswick issued his proclamation, that 
had made France a military country : and 
however great might have been our former 
difficulties, they would bear no comparison 
with those we should have to encounter, as 
they would now be insuperable from the 
exhausted state of our finances. The last 
coalition against Buonaparté had only 
prevailed in consequence of the insane 
projects of that man, who had reduced 
France to such a situation that her re- 
sources were paralysed; and yet the 
Allies were obliged to make terms with 
him, for fear, as was now admitted, that he 
should turn round and overcome them. 
For his part, he could see no hopes but 
in an immediate and successful effort 
against France; and if this should not 
succeed, in two or three years, we should 
find the foreign Powers detaching them- 
selves from the cause one after another, 
till at last we should be left alone to 
maintain the tremendous and desperate 


vespecting War with France. 
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contest, with dilapidated and exhausted 
resources; the middle classes of society 
being ground down to the dust, and the 
country having nothing in. view but 
horrors of the most calamitous kind. He 
therefore trusted that ministers would not 
plunge the country unadvisedly into war, 
but that negociations would be entered 
into, if they could be adopted consistently 
with the security and honour of the 
country. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he saw difficulties 
and dangers surrounding both sides of the 
present question, and that he never found 
himself in a greater dilemma as to the 
course he should pursue. His embarrass- 
ment, however, did not arise in any 
degree from the motion of his hon. friend, 
because he saw strong and conclusive 
arguments against it. He felt all the peril 
and imminent evils attendant upon a mis 
litary leader in France, who must neces- 
sarily infuse into the military character 
of that nation, new energies, and direct 
them to extensive plans of warfare; but 
yet he could not say that he felt that peril 
so strongly as to think himself justified 
in lending his support to carrying on the 
war upon that ground alone. He knew 
how easy it was to begin wars, and with 
what flattering delusions their successes 
were anticipated ; but he knew also how, 
in the progress of those wars, clouds arose 
to darken and obscure them, which did 
not at first appear in the horizon. With 
respect to Buonaparté and the power he 
possessed, he feared, from the facts dis- 
closed of his progress through France, 
that too large a proportion of the popula- 
tion was favourable to him. Of his cha- 
racter, he had but one opinion. He 
placed no confidence in the predictions 
of his improvement ; for though there had 
been a large expenditure of bad passions 
in him, yet there still remained a fund 
of evil which was inexhaustible, he feared. . 
He should not think he honestly dis- 
charged his duty if he did not say that he 
thought a peace with Buonaparté would 
be only a peace inname. He neverthe- 
less felt serious apprehensions, when he 
considered the uncertainty of all wars. 
As to the particular question, he supposed 
that his hon. friend would not be anxious 
to press it. He had probably brought the 
motion forward, merely to give the House 
an opportunity of delivering their senti- 
ments on the general question of peace 
or war. 


-Mr. Tierney said, that if it might be 
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considered asa proof of wisdom to balance 
both sides of a question, and determine 
upon neither, he would say that his hon. 
friend who had just sat down abounded in 
wisdom. Such speeches were certainly 
of some use, especially to members who 
happened to come late into the House, as 
they had the advantage of hearing all that 
could be said upon all sides of a subject. 
He had had a pretty long experience of 
the practice of his hon. friend; and he 
must say, that on all great and trying 
questions which came before that House, 
his hon. friend generally gave them the 
leanings of his mind, and to Government 
the substance of his vote—[a laugh]. With 
regard to the present motion, it had his 
decided support. For his own part, though 
much stress had been laid upon Buona- 
parté’s escape from Elba, he thought this 
was the least of his offences. As he had 
been thrust from the throne by the point 
of the bayonet, it was not at all surprising 
that he should have tried to get back 
again. Gentlemen in that House, when 
turned out of office, were very apt to try to 
get in again!—fa laugh]. He denied that 
Buonaparté had been brought back entirely 
by the military. Instead of the invasion 
of France, as it had been called, it was one 
of the most extraordinary feats of this ex- 
traordinary man. . He could not discover 
any effort that he had made since his 
return, to conciliate the military: but 
quite the reverse. Mr. Tierney said he 
would prefer the chance of peace to the 
various chances of war. If we should go 
to war, and afterwards, when our means 
of paying were exhausted, the Allies 
should go to their homes, in what a situa- 
tion should we be placed! This country 
would then be inevitably lost. The noble 
lord was evidently wrong when he had 
expressed his opinion that the people of 
France would not have endured Buona- 
_ one moment, if they could have 

elped themselves. Every thing showed 
that the people were attached to him. If 
we were to go to war, subsidies would be 
hereafter required by our magnanimous 
Allies, far beyond what we should set out 
with; and next year ministers would tell us, 
as they did in the early periods of the last 
war, that these Allies had expended their 
last farthing, and could not move without 
farther payments. On the whole, he was 
convinced that if we did engage in the 
war, it would prove one of the most ex- 
pensive and calamitous with which this 
nation had ever been afflicted. The suc- 


Mr. Whitbread’s Motion 


cess of the -last campaign was entipe) 
owing toa mistake of Buonaparté. Should 
we enter on another war for the chance of 
another mistake on his part? The agsigt. 
ance of Austria could not be relied 

as she had enough to do in Italy. Indeed, 
the Allies, it was said, had taken, not Buo. 
naparté himself, but Buonaparté’s mother 
and sisters, and sent them to two of the 
strongest fortresses of Germany—he sup. 
posed to be exchanged at some future 
period, far some general officer. He did 
not think Sweden could be relied on to be’ 
a party to the confederacy. If we had 
not as great a force as we had in the last 
war, we could not expect success, But 
what did we want to gain by the war? To 
preserve the Treaty of Paris. The Treaty 
of Paris was offered to us, and why did we 
not preserve it? Because the Allies wished 
to make an experiment. We must put 
Buonaparté out of the world, and restore 
the Bourbons. ‘This was clearly the pur. 
pose of the war. We had now an accre- 
dited ambassador from Louis 18; and this, 
coupled with the Declaration of the Allies, 
decidedly proved that the restoration of 
the Bourbons was our object. Was it not 
most likely that this would indispose all 
France against us? The French were 
already soured against us by our manner 
of sending Louis to them, by his acknow- 
ledging that it was to the Prince Regent 
of England he owed the throne, and by 
our sending lord Wellington as the British 
ambassador to Paris. But what will be 
the event, should we fail in this war? 
When we should have spent all our re 
sources and France was goaded by our 
efforts, and had Buonaparté at her head, 
what would then be our condition? Let 
the noble lord show him, that we should 
not be in a worse situation by the war 
than we were now, and he might then be 
brought to concur in the war. But the 
Chancellor ef the Exchequer must know 
that we could not possibly go on for more 
than two years with the expenses of a 
war. But the truth was, it must be the 
overthrow of Buonaparté or of the minis- 
ters. The noble lord with his blue ribbon, 
which he had obtained by the defeat of 
Buonaparté, could not possibly make peace 
with him. If it were otherwise, why was 
not the best security which France could 
give, tried ? Why was it not tried to bring 
her to disarm? This.would be the very 
best security ; and this security, he was 
convinced, so strong was the disposition to 
peace in France, we could have. 
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the Allies would enter into a union to 
make Buonaparté give this, they assuredly 

would get it. Peace, therefore, we could 
have, if we wished it. He thanked his 
hon. friend for making his motion, and 

thought him entitled to the country’s 

thanks. The noble lord had dealt very 

unfairly by the House, by drawing it in 

to give the unconscious pledge it had 

given; and in the event of war, he was 

not sure that disturbances would not arise 

in the country. He entreated the House 

to consider that this might, perhaps, be 

their very last opportunity of expressing 

their opinions on this great question, and 

of averting the calamities with which this 

country was threatened. 

Mr. Robinson thought that Buonaparté, 
by his breach of the Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau, had given a clear unqualified right 
to this country to go to war with him. 
Much had been said about the: change 
that the reverses had wrought in Buona- 
parté’s disposition. But how did he prove 
this change on his first entrance into 
France? On the 12th of March he issued 
a decree from Lyons, proscribing a certain 
number of individuals over whom he had 
no right whatever. This showed no great 
change from his wonted ferocity—no 
great spirit of mildness, of mercy, of for- 
giveness. He had abdicated the throne, 
and before he had even reseated himself 
on it, he proscribed persons not at all sub- 
ject tohim. It was said he was surrounded 
by persons favourable to liberty. But he 
believed that those who had once been the 
strongest advocates for liberty, had been 
amongst his basest and most fawning 
sycophants. He did not attach much 
value to the support they now gave, as he 
was satisfied they would be again ready 
to change, if circumstances changed. It 
had been asked, why we should not now 
be content with the Peace of Paris? This 
Peace of Paris had only been concluded 
on the understanding that Buonaparté 
had for ever abdicated his pretensions to 
the throne of France. He admitted that 
in our present situation we had only a 
choice of evils; but he maintained, that 
by far the less evil was to avail ourselves 
of the existing confederation, of the con- 
centrated force of united Europe, in order 
to endeavour to destroy that power which 
threatened the tranquillity of the world. 
Our means for doing this were ample, and 
our situation much better than that in 
which we were even at. the successful 


termination of the late war. It was true, 
(VOL. XXX. ) ; 
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as stated by the hon. gentleman, we could 
not calculate with certainty on a fortunate 
result. But if it were once admitted, that 
when pressed by a tremendous danger we 
ought to remain inactive, lest our exertions 
should be fruitless, there was an end to 
every virtuous and vigorous effort. If we 
had been terrified by the uncertainty of 
the result, we should not have defended 
Portugal, supported the cause of the Spa- 
niards, or assisted in the successful cam- 
paign of last year. It was true that many 
coalitions had failed: but all had not 
failed, as was proved in the last year. 
The present coalition had at least as much 
chance of success now as it had then. 
Between forty and fifty fortresses, then 
garrisoned by French troops, were now in 
the possession of the Allies. This circume 
stance would give the Allies a very con- 
siderable advantage now, which then they 
did not possess. Upon the whole, he saw 
no reason whatever for despairing of 
success. 

Mr. Philips supported the motion. He 
deprecated the want of precaution on our 
part to prevent the return of Buonaparté 
to France, and censured the general po< 
licy of ministers—[This speech was in- 
terrupted by loud cries of ‘ Question, 
question !” 

Mr. Wellesley Pole, having succeeded 
with difficulty in obtaining a hearing, 
said, that he had only one appeal to make 
to the hon. gentleman who made the 
motion, and one declaration to commna- 
nicate to him, which he hoped, would 
give as much satisfaction to the hon. gen- 
tleman as to every man else. In the 
animadversions on the Declaration of the 
13th of March, repeated that night, he 
had stated it as sanctioning the murder 
and assassination of Buonaparté, and he 
had lamented that the name of Welling- 
ton should have been disgraced by sign- 
ing such a paper. He (Mr. P.) happened 
to be with the duke of Wellington when 
the report of the hon. gentleman’s speech 
reached him; and never was a man so 
shocked as he then was, that one of his 
countrymen—one who had either known, 
seen, or heard of him—should have supe 
posed that he signed a paper bearing such 
a construction, or that he could possibly 
give it such a construction. His. only 
understanding was, that Buonaparté had 
forfeited. all his political rights. At the 
time, it was not known whether it was 
Buonaparté’s intention to endeavour to 
throne of France, or whether 
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he had put himself at the head of a ban- 
ditti to disturb any other country; and 
he never thought that any man, much less 
a British senator, could have suspected 
that he would have signed a paper with 
such a meaning. They conceived that he 
had forfeited his political rights, and that 
he was a rebel and a traitor; but they 
hever intended to sanction his assassina- 
tion. 

Mr. Quin had yet heard nothing to 
persuade him that the people had any 
share in the return of Buonaparté; he 


given to his relation, and by him com. 
municated to the House. The character 
of the duke of Wellington was part of the 
property of this country. Who was not 
proud of the name? No person had ever 
shown himself more willing to pay the 
tribute of applause which was due to his 
great actions than himself; and when he 


‘had so expressed himself, he hardly 


thought that his sincerity could be called 
in question. But was it because the duke 
of Wellington had signed a Declaration, 
that it bore a different construction from 


what it-would have done if he had not 
put his name to it? And if in the hurry 
of business he did not consider the mean. 
ing of this Declaration with sufficient at. 


‘had found an active army and a passive 
people. If we did not go to war, we 
‘should have an armed peace, and France 
‘would then have all the advantage. Buo- 


naparté could not be believed to be ac- 
tuated by a sincere desire for peace. He 
‘was an enemy to this country from envy 
‘of our free constitution, and our commer- 
cial greatness. ‘The struggle might be 
arduous, and the event hazardous, yet he 


deprecated the idea of our abandonment 


‘of the policy of our Allies. 
- Mr. R. Gordon supported the motion. 
Mr. J. Smyth spoke in favour of the 


Address, and contended that the war 
would be a war of aggression against 


France, and could not be justified on any 


rational grounds. 

Sir Frederick Flood said, he wished for 
peace with France, but he did not wish 
for peace with an outlaw and a rebel; 
‘and in that character only could he re- 


gard the present Ruler of France. He 


considered that the most transcendent 


abilities had, in the late contest, been 


displayed, both in the cabinet and in| 


the field, and was happy to recognize as 
his countrymen a Castlereagh and a Wel- 
lington. ‘The present was a question of a 
~delicate nature; yet he could not help 
- thinking the whole country ought to go 
heart and hand together in overturning 
the usurpation of Buonaparté. | 

Mr. Coke (of Norfolk,) supported the 
motion. He could not help thinking, that 
those who were abettors of the war with 
France, on the present occasion, were the 
. enemies, and not the friends of their 
- Country. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply, said, that not- 
withstanding the explanation of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Wellesley Pole), he 
confessed that he was still of opinion that 
it would have been far more to the credit 
of the duke of Wellington not to have 
signed the Declaration in question, even 
with the interpretation which had been 


tention, was this not a subject of deep 
lamentation to this country? If, before 
this, any person had been asked, who 
would be the last man to sanction such 
doctrineor if there was one man whom 
he would select from all mankind as the 
person who would be most inclined to 
give it his condemnation, he would have 
selected the duke of Wellington. He 
would have conceived the duke of Wel- 
lington to feel in this way—save Buona- 
parté for me, that he may command an 
army against me—[Hear, hear!] After 
having vanquished in succession all his 
captains—all his fame, all his glory, all 
his future renown, were centered in the 
life of Buonaparté—{Hear, hear!] But 
he had signed the Declaration, and it had 
gone forth to the world. What did 
‘ existence’ mean, but physical existence? 
He was glad of the explanation of the 
right hon. gentleman, because if his (Mr. 
Whitbread’s) voice had reached the Duke, 
it might also go out to the world that the 
duke of Wellington declared that the 
principle of assassination was detested by 
him, and had never met with his appro- 
bation. With respect to the noble lord 
(Castlereagh), he had divided his speech 
into three parts: the first was a philippic 
against Buonaparté; the second was 4 
philippic against him (Mr. Whitbread); 
and the third was a panegyric upon him- 
self. With respect to the speech of an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce), he 
was surprized to hear such language from 
a person of his grave and pious character, 
who opened a book, he believed, more 
often than any of those who heard him, im 
which it is said, that when a sinner repents 
he may save his soul alive. He begged the 
hon. gentleman, however, the next timé 
he read that passsage, to put in an intete 
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lineation—* excepting Buonaparté.’ That 
hon. gentleman, who for twenty years 
had been unable to succeed in his great 
project for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, had never once given praise to that 
great man, by whom it was accomplished. 
In the Report of the African Institution, 
though use was made of the decree of 
Buonaparté, by saying that it would force 
all Europe to follow the example, yet not 
the least praise was given to that decree. 
He would have been surprised at this, if 
he had not recollected that no praise was 
given to Mr. Fox, who abolished the 
traffic in this country. The noble lord 
who had his confidence, was one of the 
small minority of 16 who voted for the 
continuance of that odious traffic. - It was 
asked, did he wish to depend on the re- 
generation of Buonaparté? He did not 
wish to depend on this, but he conceived 
that Buonaparté was in a situation to con- 
ciliate all the French in his favour, and 
that it would be necessary to extermi- 
nate the whole of them, before ministers 
could possibly succeed in their project. 


' The honourable member proceeded, in 


a most able manner, to reply to the 
arguments of the noble lord, and other 
members who had spoken on that side 
of the question. He very eloquently 
vindicated the line of conduct he had pur- 
sued upon the question of peace from the 
earliest commencement of the war, and 
endeavoured to show in what way lord 
Castlereagh had been duped by prince 
Talleyrand, who had formerly been the 
minister of Buonaparté.—[Lord Castle- 
reagh said, that he had not been the 
minister of Buonaparté for eight years.] 
Mr. Whitbread rejoined, that he supposed 
the noble lord meant to assert, that a 
penance of eight years atoned for all 
former offences ; if so, what a lamentable 
misfortune it was for Buonaparté that he 
had not remained in Elba for that space 
—then he might have returned to France, 
have seated himself upon the throne, have 
shaken hands with the noble lord, nego- 
ciated with the noble lord, and above all 
have duped the noble lord, as successfully 
as he had been imposed upon by prince 
Talleyrand. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with saying, that he had brought 
the conduct of ministers before the House, 
and it remained with the House to deal 
with them as they deserved. 

The House then divided : 

For the 72 
Majority —-201 


May I; 1815. 
List of the Minority. 


Abercrombie, hon. J. 
Althorp, lord 
Aubrey, sir John 
Astell, William 
Atherley, A. 
Barnard, viscount 
Bewick, C. 

Birch, Joseph 
Brand, hon. Thos, 
Byng, George 
Buller, James 
Burdett, sir F. 
Calvert, Charles 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, Henry 
Cavendish, Charles 
Chaloner, R. 
Coke, Thomas 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Dundas, Charles 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Foley, hon. A, 
Foley, col. T. 
Gordon, R. 

Grant, J. P. 
Guise, sir William 
Hanbury, W. 
Horner, F. 
Halsey, J. 
Hornby, Edward 
Howorth, H. 
Latouche, R. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. - 
Leach, J. 

Lemon, sir W. 
Langton, W. G. 
Lubbock, Js W. 


Maddocks, W. A. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, H. 

Monck, sir C, 
Moore, Peter 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Montgomery, sir H. 
Newport, sir J. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Pierse, H. 

Philips, G. 

Piggott, sir A. : 
Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Plumer, W. 


Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 


Pym, Francis 
Paulet, hon. H. Vane 
Ramsden, S. C. 
Romilly, sir S.- 
Rowley, sir Wm. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Smith, W, 

Smith, J. 

Sebright, sir J. 
Tavistock, marquis 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Wellesley, R. 


Western, C. C. 


Wharton, John 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilkins, Walter 
Winnington, sir E. 
Webster, sir G. 


TELLERS. 
H. G. Bennet 
Sir M. W. Ridley. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May \. 


Nartes.] Earl Grey said, their lord- 
ships would recollect, that a few days ago, 
previous to his giving notice of a motion 
on the subject of our existing relations 
with the Government of Naples, and on 
which their Jordships stood summoned for 
to-morrow, he had put some questions to 
ancoble earl. To these, his not receiving 
a satisfactory answer, was the cause of his 
having given notice of a motion. Previous 
to his bringing it on, however, he begged 
leave to ask that noble lord, whether he 
now deemed it consistent with his duty to 
give certain explanations on the subject ; 
and, in that view, he would trouble him 
but on two points. First, Whether we 
were actually at war with Naples; and if 
so, whether, as was customary, any com~ 
munication would be made to Parliament 
on the subject? And secondly, if we were 


not at war, whether any discussions were 
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now going forward, or likely to take place 
between us and that Government, from 
which it might be hoped that hostilities 
may be avoided ? 

The Earl of Liverpool, in answer to what 
fell from the noble earl, stated, that their 
lordships might be aware an armistice had 
been concluded between marshal Murat 
and the commander-in-chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces in that quarter, With re- 
ference to this, a notice had been given by 
the latter to marshal Murat, that if he 
should commit any hostile acts against his 
Majesty’s ally, he should consider it as a 
breach of the armistice between the two 
countries, Whether any hostile steps had 
occurred between the British and the Nea- 
politan forces he could not say ; but from 
what had taken place on the part of the 
latter, the armistice was considered to be 
at an end. With respect to the second 
point, whether there were any discussions 
going on between the two countries for 
the establishment of peace, he could not 
say there were any negociations going on 
at present that could render the notice of 
the noble lord nugatory. 

Earl Grey replied, that he understood 
from the noble lord that hostilities were 
now actually revived between the two 
countries. But their lordships would re- 
collect, that we had been, in effect, at 
peace with the Government of Naples for 
the last twelve months; and that, from 
the statement of the noble lord, the ne- 
cessity followed of a regular declaration 
that.a state of hostility was renewed. He 
thought, therefore, that a communication 
should be made to Parliament on the sub- 
ject; and on which occasion, a discussion 
on the merits of the case would preferably 
ensue. He again asked if any such com- 
munication was intended ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had not 
received any command to make such a 
communication. 

Lord Grey then asked, was it probable 
that such a communication would be 
made? and (after a word or two from the 
noble earl across the table, in an under 
voice) proceeded to observe, tiat it ap- 
peared very extraordinary to him, that: 
no communication should be made to Par- 
liament, in a case, where though no formal 
peace had been made, a state of hostility 
was avowedly entered into. He gave no- 
tice, that he would bring on his motion 
to-morrow, 


Gaol Fees Abolition Bill. (1000 


House being in a Committee on the Bil}, 

Lord Ellenborough proposed the insertion 
of an amendment of some length, the 
principal object of which appeared to be 
to prevent any thing in the Act from 
operating to the prejudice of the sheriff 
who otherwise, though an innocent person, 
may be affected injuriously. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Marquis of Buckingham understood 
that the exception of the Fleet, King’s. 
bench, and Marshalsea, and Palace-court 
prisons, from the operation of the Bil, 
arose from there being yet no other al. 
lowance for keeping up the establishment 
of these prisons than what arose from Gaol 
Fees. There was a report from a com. 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
subject, and he should move to-morrow 
for a copy of that Report. . 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that he had 
received a great many clauses to be in. 
serted with respect to the London gaols, 
which appeared very proper in themselves, 
but if they were introduced into that House, 
would endanger the loss of the Bill al- 
together, and prevent, for the time, the 
good which it was calculated to do. — His 
lordship stated what had been proved at 
the bar on a former occasion, that the 
city of London expended no less a sum 
than 15,000/. in providing comforts for 
their prisoners; and if the fees of their 
gaols were put an end to, they must in- 
crease their gaolers salaries, and could not 
afford so great a sum for their prisoners, 
The fees in all gaols being abolished, pri- 
soners having a power of removing them- 
selves would crowd to the London gaols 
for the sake of the allowance, and this 
would be more particularly the case whea 
the new gaol should be built, It would 
be desirable not to check the hand of 
charity, and yet it would be improper to 
risk the loss of the Bill: the best course 
appeared to be to make the clauses i 
question the subject of a separate Bill, 
which might be passed this session, and 
for these reasons he refrained from pro- 
posing them at present, , 

The Marquis of Lansdowne concurred with 
the noble and learned lord as to the best 
course of proceeding, but did not think 
that the abolition of the fees would tend 
much to crowd the London gaols. Ate 
moval could not be accomplished at a less 
expense than 6/., and to those who could 
afford this, the fees could not ‘be a great 


| object. 


Gao Fess Agouition The | 


The Bill passed through the Committec: — 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May |. 

Insotvent Desrors Bitt.] Mr. Ser- 
jeant Best moved the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Insolvent Debtors 
Bill. The learned serjeant noticed some 
alterations in the clauses of the Bill that 
he wished to propose in the Committee. 

Mr. Horner said, that the Bill now be- 
fore the House was any thing but the bill 
which the hon, and learned serjeant had 
described, when he obtained leave of the 
House to bring it in. He understood from 
the hon. and learned gentleman, since, 
however, that two of the most material 
clauses had been omitted. As 1s was ma- 
terial that the measure should cowe before 
the House in a perfect form, antecedent to 
their being called upon to deliver their 
opinion upon it, he thought in the presen: 
instance an unfair advantage would be 
gained by obtaining the consent to the 
second reading of a Bill, the essence of 
which was subsequently to be changed. 
With these feelings, as well as from an in- 
superable objection to the preamble, he 
should object to the motion. The measure 
proposed was very different from what the 
House expected, and instead of being of a 
softer, was of a severer nature than the 
last. He thought the best thing would be 
to withdraw the Bill, and ask leave to 
bring in another, 

Mr. Serjeant Best objected to this course, 
as likely to give additional trouble to the 
House. =~ 

Mr. Abercrombie thought that the vital 
forms of the House would be evaded, by 
the manner in which it was attempted to 
pass this Bill through the second and most 
material stage. Under these circumstances, 
he thought the hon. and learned gentle- 
man ought to withdraw the Bill altogether, 
and bring it in again, in a complete 
shape, so that the House might be able to 
consider it in its perfect bearings. 

The Speaker said, that in all cases where 
the objects of a bill had not been properly 
explained to, or understood by the House, 
the introducer had the option of with- 
drawing it, in whatever stage it might be, 
and bringing in another, consonant with 
his own views, and in an intelligible 
shape. 

Mr. Serjeant Best then agreed to with- 
draw the present Bill, and the order for 
the second reading was discharged. Leave 
was then given to bring in a Bill in a per- 
fect form. 
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Lonpon Petition acainst a Wak witH 
France—tHe Property-Tax, Sir 
William Curtis said, be had a petition to 
present from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Livery of London, in Common-hall 
assembled, which might appear, in some 
respects, of an extraordinary nature. He 
was bound in duty to his constituents to 
present it, and it was couched in terms 
that might probably ensure its reception 
by the House. It was also his duty to say, 
that there was scarcely a sentiment cons 
tained in it in which he concurred. The 
meeting was, however, called in the con- 
stitutional and proper way. The. petition 
was a kind of omnium, embracing a great 
variety of matter; one part of it related 
to the Property-tax. He moved for leave 
to present the petition. 

The Speaker observed, that the hon 
baronet having stated that the Petition 
was in part against a tax now pending, 
it could not, consistently with the forms 
of the House, be received. 

Sir W. Curtis said, that he did not know 
whether it could be said that the Petition 
was exactly directed against the Pro 
perty-tax. 

The Speaker thought it advisable that 
the hon. baronet should read the part 
which he conceived might prove objec- 
tionable. 

Sir W. Curtis then read part of the 
prayer of the Petition, stating, that it was 


with feelings of indignation the petitioners | 


had perceived his Majesty’s ministers had 
proposed to revive an odious tax, and 
praying the House to stop the course of 
a weak, rash, and infatuated Administration 
in their mad career, and presérve the 
peace and prosperity of the nation. 

The Speaker said, that it was now for 
the House to judge from what they had 
heard, whether the Petition was for the 
Property -tax or against it. 

The question being put for bringing up 
the Petition, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he thought the House had heard enough 
to induce them to reject it. - 


Mr. Horner observed, that the rule of. 


the House ought only to be applied prae- 
tically to the case for which it was in- 
tended. Coming from so great and re- 
spectable har ee laugh on the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House]~—coming, he 
repeated, from a most numerous and re- 
spectable body, the Petition ought not to 
be rejected on a mere point of form, un- 
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within the role. The prayer of the Peti- 
tion said nothing regarding the Property- 
tax, and only required that the House 
should take the matters stated in the 
body of the instrument into consideration. 
The prayer of the Petition was against his 
Majesty’s Government, who were termed 
weak, rash, and infatuated. The Pro- 
perty-tax was stated as one of the com- 
plaints against them, but it was not made 
the substantive object of the Petition. If 
the citizens ef London had_ petitioned 
against the Property-tax, they would 
have prayed to be heard by counsel, and 
that the Bill might not be passed into 
a law. 

Mr. Bathurst was willing to give the 
petitioners all the respect they deserved. 
He did not think that the words employed 
at all warranted the construction put upon 
them by the hon. gentleman. The object 
was not so much to complain of ministers, 
as of the tax which was mentioned, co 
nomine, as an intolerable grievance. The 
prayer was, that the matters above stated 
should be considered, and one of those 
matters was the Property-tax. 

Sir John Newport referred to the memo- 
rable dictum of the Speaker on a former 
occasion, that the doors of the House 


ought to be opened wide for the admission 
of petitions, and contended that this great 
object ought not to be defeated by tech- 


nical objections. Complaint was against 
ministers for proposing the Property-tax, 
and not specifically against that measure, 
which was still pending; the petitioners 
required that the country should be pro- 
tected against the consequences of the 
misconduct of a weak, rash, and infatuated 
Administration. It was not difficult to 
discover the motive for the opposition 
now given—it was to screen Government 
for a time against the indignation of a 
large and most respectable body of per- 
sons who were convinced of its incapacity. 

Mr. Serjeant Best contended, that the Pe- 
tition expressly prayed the rejection of the 
Property-tax Bill—[A cry of «No, no!’}j. 
Whether it did or did not, was a matter 
of very little consequence, since the in- 
strument could not be received, as it was 
couched in the most disrespectful terms— 
the first two lines contained a most gross 
and infamous libel upon the House and 
upon the constitution. The individuals 
who have signed it must have known that 
it could not be received; and he could 
not conceive that it was the duty of any 


member to present a petition designed to 
§ 


insult the House. He wassure the House 
would not permit it to lie on the table. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the learned 
member could not be sure what the House 
would do with the Petition, till they had 
come toavote. The learned member had 
not yct read the Petition, and yet he had 
termed it a gross libel, He hoped to find 
him mistaken. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had become very humorous 
about the city when they turned against 
him: at other times they were found 
very useful both by him and the worthy 
alderman. The prayer was to stop the 
career of ministers, which occasioned 
grievances, and would bring on the Pro. 
perty-tax. Nice and fine distinctions 
should be avoided respecting the receiving 
of Petitions. The livery were: most. un- 
happy in their representative, who said 
he was bound to present the Petition, but 
yet evinced so much reluctance in doing 
his duty. If he was their representative 
in Guildhall, he certainly was counsel 
against them in that House. — His pleading 
against the Petition was even more able 
and effectual than the learned serjeant’s; 
and surely, had he seen a libel such as 
the learned serjeant mentioned, he would 
have pounced upon it at once. The 
House would not, either in compliment 
to him, or to ministers, do so violent an 
act as to reject a petition which the worthy 
alderman himself said came from .a body 
constitutionally convened. 

Mr. Peel observed, that the tax was 
distinctly stated, and then came a prayer 
for the consideration of divers matters, in 
order to stop the career of rash ministers, 
The objection to the Petition did not pro- 
ceed from any desire to prevent the ex- 
pression of the petitioners’ sentiments, 
but for the purpose of supporting the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. Tierney said, that there were two 
modes of presenting petitions; one to 
obtain its reception, and the other to 
secure its rejection by the House: which 
the worthy baronet had adopted, the 
House could easily determine. The Pe- 
tition complained of a weak, rash, and 
infatuated Administration, that had re- 
sorted to an odious tax, from which they 
hoped to have been free ; but the prayer 
was not directed against the tax, what 
ever ingenuity might be displayed to 


show the contrary. If there were any 


valid objection, it could not. have bap- 
pened that gentlemen on the other side 
should take such different grounds... It 
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was true that the name of the Property- 
tax: was mentioned, but the aim was 
against the members of the Government. 
The object was to remove the present 
Government; and he would undertake, 
without communication with them, that 
the petitioners would be fully satisfied if 
that object were accomplished. He took 
a distinction between a new tax and the 
revival of an old tax, and doubted whe- 
ther on that account the rule in the pre- 
sent instance could be applied Laughter 
from ministers]. It was a matter well 
worth consideration, and he was sorry to 
see that the grievous complaints of the 
metropolis of the empire, were the ridi- 
cule of the ministers. This technical 
objection was very welcome to the other 
side of the House; it was a good expe- 
dient to screen unpopular ministers from 
public execration. He was willing to 
rest the whole upon this point; whether 
the citizens of London, in resolving upon 
-the Petition, meant it as a Petition against 
the Property-tax ? 

Sir W. Curtis said, certainly. 

Mr. Wallace said, that there never was 
a stronger ground of rejection. The Pe- 
tion desired the consideration of the pro- 
posed tax; and it grossly misrepresented 
the situation and character of the House 
with the public. 

Mr. Baring said, the circumstance that 
the Petition was presented by the worthy 
alderman, was primd facie evidence that 
no disrespect was intended to the House. 
As to its being a Petition against a new 
tax, it was to be considered, in the first 
place, that the Property-tax was not a 
new tax, but a continuation of an old 
tax, which alone would induce him to 
entertain considerable doubts till he beard 
the opinion of the chair: in the next 
place, in the prayer of the Petition there 
was not a word of the tax, which was 
merely mentioned incidentally; ke should 
therefore vote for the bringing up the Pe- 
tition. Let the House hear what it was; 
and reject it, if it should prove improper. 
As far as he had looked at it, there was in 
it that which he did not concur in, and 
nothing to induce him to regard: it with 
“much favour ; but the objection respecting 
~ tax seemed rather a stretch of the 
rule, 

Lord Compton observed, that when there 
“was a doubt as to the meaning of a_peti- 
tion, the natural course was to bring it 
up and suffer it to be read. There was 
another reason why it sliould be received, 
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which was, that it was said to be ex- 
tremely improper for the House to re- 
ceive. If that was the case, he should be 
very unwilling that it should be got rid 
of simply by a technical objection. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the usual course 
was to call on the member who presented 
the petition, to read the prayer of it. In 
that prayer there was nothing to be ob- 
jected to. The House, therefore, should 
not refuse to hear the Petition read, be- 
cause a member who unwillingly pre- 
sented it quarrelled with some of its sen- 
timents. 

Sir W. Curtis observed, that he had 
entertained doubts as to the admissibility 
of the Petition, which he had communi- 
cated to the right hon, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who entertained more 
than doubts respecting it. He had com- 
municated, therefure, his doubts to the 
House, but he did not wish to prejudice 
them against the Petition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
if the Petition was against the ministers 
and their measures generally, it could not 
be objected to; but if it objected to certain 
specitic measures, of which the Property - 
tax was one, it would be inconsistent 
with the rule of the House to receive it. 
It would be an assistance to the judgment 
of the House, if the worthy alderman 
would state more fully the substance of 
the whole Petition, or the circumstances 
which took place when it was agreed to ;— 
as, for instance, whether any mention had 
been made of the Property-tax at the 
time. 


Mr. Ponsonby said, he had never wit- | 


nessed such a debate as the present—the 
presenter of a petition diligently finding 
objections to it, and the minister ferreting 
out reasons in support of him. Instead 
of astuteness in finding out reasons for 
rejection, the astuteness would be better 
employed in discovering causes for re- 
civing a petition. He did not understand 
a petition against a tax by implication. 
Probably no two would agree on the 
exact point of objection. The rule was, 
not to receive a petition against a tax 


proposed for the ways and means of the 


present year; but, then, the prayer must 
distinctly express that request. Inference 
and deduction were not fair grounds of 
rejection. He had seen many petitions 
more offensive than the present; but the 
House ought to know its contents. Were 
he on the opposite bench in such a case, 


-he should be desirous of receiving'it. - 
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Sir W. Curtis moved, that the Petition 

read, _ 

Mr. H. Sumner was in favour of reading 
it. The tax might be so introduced as to 
be incidental to the chief object of the 
prayer. Though he did not concur in the 
use of the word ‘ execration,’ yet he did 
not think that sufficient to exclude it. A 
general courtesy should be observed 
towards petitions when they were not 
offensive, or when particular points might 
be liberally construed. He should vote 
against the rejection, unless the Speaker 
said it might be read as partof the worthy 
alderman’s speech. 

The Speaker observed, that.the member 
who presented a petition to the House was 
bound to state’the substance of it; but if 
the House wished to hear the words, the 
course was, that the clerk at the table 
should read it. As to the rule against 
receiving petitions against taxes, it clearly 
was, that no petition should be received 
against any tax voted in the committee of 
Ways and Means for the year. 

The Petition was then presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners, having so re- 
cently witnessed the marked disregard 
shown to the petitions from the City of 
London, and those of the nation at large, 
could not fail to have been confirmed in 
- their conviction of the corrupt state of the 
representation, and of the want of sym- 
pathy in the House with the feelings and 
‘opinions of the people; and that. these 
considerations would, under circumstances 
of less importance, have deterred the 
petitioners from the exercise of a right 
‘which appears to have been rendered 
mugatory ; but, hopeless as they fear it is 
again to address the House, yet at a crisis 
#0 momentous, when a determination has 
been so strongly manifested by the minis- 
‘ters of the Crown again to plunge this 
devoted country into the horrors of war, 
the petitioners feel it to be an imperious 
duty to their country, themselves, and 
posterity, to use every constitutional 
means towards averting from the nation 
the overwhelming calamities with which 
it is menaced ; and that they have seen, 
with feelings of abhorrence, the declara- 
tions and treaties of the Allied Powers, 
and to which are affixed the names of 
British ministers, wherein are avowed and 
promulgated the monstrous and unheard- 
of principles, that the breach of a conven- 
tion by a Sovereign destroys the onl 
legal title on which his existence depended, 


places him without the pale of civil and 
social relations, renders bim liable to public 
vengeance, and that, consequently, there ; 
can be neither peace nor truce with him; 
principles revolting to the feelings of ciyj. 
lized society, repugnant to the rights, 
liberties, and security of all states, ang 
evincing a combination, or rather a con. 
spiracy, which, if once sanctioned, would 
lead to consequences the most dreadful 
and alarming, and for which there is no 
parallel in the history of the world; and 
that, recollecting the noble struggles 
which our ancestors have made for re 
establishing and preserving their liberties, 
recollecting the frequent reformations the 

have made in the Government, that they 
have always maintained and exercised 
this right, and that the august Family now 
on the Throne derived the right to the 
crown, not by hereditary claims, but upon 
the legitimate foundation of all authority, 
the choice of the people, and indignantly 
disclaiming, as our ancestors have done, 
all right in Foreign Powers to interfere in 
our internal concerns, the petitioners 
cannot but consider any attempt to dictate 
to France, or any other country, the form 
or mode of its government, the person who 
shall or shall not be at the head of such 
government, or in any way to interfere in 
its internal policy and_ regulations, as 
highly impolitic and manifestly unjust: 
The petitioners, therefore, deprecate any 
designs to involve this country in a war 
for such an object, a war against those 
principles which this nation has always 
maintained and acted upon; and that, torn 
by the miseries and calamities of the late 
devastating war, still tasting the bitter 
fruits of that protracted conflict, and no 
means having been adopted to Jessen out 
burthens, by those necessary retrench- 
ments in the national expenditure so eat- 
nestly and so repeatedly called for by the 
people, but, on the contrary, an Act has 
been passed restricting the importation of 
corn, by which a tax is virtually im 

of several millions per annum upon food, 
entailing upon us, in times of peace, ope 
of the greatest evils produced by the war: 
before, therefore, we are plunged into 
another war, and in support of such prin- 
ciples, the petitioners might ask the 
House, what has been gained by the 
immense sacrifices we have already made; 
and, contemplating the disastrous conse: 
quences of a failure in this new contest 
the people have a right to demand, what 
advantages are proposed even in the even! 
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of its success, or, at least, to be satisfied 
that hostilities are unavoidable, and that 
every means of honourable and fair nego- 
ciation have been exerted and proved 
ineffectual ; for to enter into such a contest 
in the present state of the country, with 
all our national funds mortgaged to their 
utmost bearing, and that without an effort 
at negociation, or to refuse to conclude a 
Treaty with any Power under the pre- 
sumption that such Treaty may at some 
remote period be broken, appears to us an 
act of insanity, putting to hazard not only 
the property and happiness of families, 
but even the very existence of the 
British empire, and tending to exclude 
for ever from the world the blessings of 
peace; and that, were the impolicy of 
a new war upon such principles and 
under such circumstances at all doubtful, 
or were governments at all to be bene- 
fited by the result of experience, the 
petitioners need but recall to their recol- 
lection the memorable Manifesto of the 
duke of Brunswick at the commencement 
of the late conflict; a manifesto which 
had the effect of arousing and uniting all 
the energies of the French nation, and 
gave that victorious impulse to her arms 
which endangered the liberties of Europe; 
the petitioners need but call to recollec- 
tion, that, during the progress of that war, 
notwithstanding the immense sacrifice of 
British blood, and the wanton waste 
of British treasure lavished in subsidizing 
allies to fight in their own cause, the 
petitioners have not unfrequently seen 
those powers who entered the contest in 
alliance with us, abandon that alliance, 
and join the league with France, endea- 
vouring to exclude us from the continent 
of Europe; that, after all our sacrifices 
and all our exertions in the common cause, 
we failed to procure from one sovereign 
that tribute to humanity, the abolition of 
the Slave-trade, and beheld another 
monarch commence his career by re- 
establishing the Inquisition, persecuting 
the best patriots of the country, and even 
prohibiting the introduction of British 
manufactures into his dominions; and 
that the petitioners ever have been, and 
now are, ready to support the honour, the 
character, and the interests of the British 
empire, and to resist every act of aggres- 
sion; but seeing all the consequences of 
the late war, looking at the depressed 
state of the country, the burthens and 
privations of the people, the financial 
difficulties, the uncertainty and hazards of 
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war, seeing likewise that France has dis- 
claimed all intention of interfering in the 
concerns of other nations, that she has 
declared her determination to adhere to 
the Treaty of Paris, that she bas made 
pacific overtures to the different Allied 
Powers, has already abolished the Slave- 
trade, and given other indications of re- 
turning to principles of equity and mode- 
ration, and holding, as the petitioners do, 
all wars to be unjust, unless the injury 
sustained is clearly defined, and redress 
by negociation cannot be obtained, and 
more particularly holding in abhorrence 
all attempts to dictate to, or interfere with 
other nations in their internal concerns, 
they cannot but protest against the re- 
newal of hostilities, as founded neither in 
justice or necessity ; and that it is with 


feelings of indignation they perceive his 


Majesty’s ministers proposed the 
renewal of that most galling, oppressive, 
and hateful inquisition—the tax upon 
income ; an inquisition which had, in con- 
sequence of the universal execration it 
had excited, been reluctantly abandoned, 
and which the petitioners had hoped could 
never have been again renewed, at least 
during the existence of that generation 
who remember its oppressions; and 
praying the House to take these matters 
into their most serious consideration, and 
that they would interpose their authority 
to stop a weak, rash, and infatuated Admi- 
nistration in their mad and frightful career, 
and adopt such measures as may best 
preserve the peace and promote the pro 
sperity of the nation.” 

Sir W. Curtis moved, that the petition 
do lie on the table. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that if any doubt remained on the minds 
of the House, it must now be completely 
removed. The petition was directly 
against the renewal of the Property-tax. 
The petition went through a variety of 
matter, stating different grounds of com- 
plaint involving the Property-tax, and 
concluded by praying the House to take 
those matters into consideration, and to 
interpose its authority. Although it was 
desirable to throw the doors wide open to 
petitions, he thought the present was not 
entitled to be received. 

Mr. Abercrombie thought that this petis 
tion contained two distinct propositions. 
The first was a sort of apology for coming 
to that House after the little attention that 
had lately been paid to petitions. Upon 
this point he must say, that he believed 
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that the inattention which had been 
evinced in the course of the present ses- 
sion, not only to the petitions of the city 
of London, but to the petitions of the 
great body of the people of this country, 
was altogether unprecedented in the 
annals of parliament. Upon the other 
point, it appeared as if it was the disposi- 
tion of the House to construe their rules 
as strictly as possible against the peti- 
tioners. The whole of the petition was 
an argument against the conduct of mi- 
nisters, in plunging the country into a 
war, which appeared to the petitioners 
unnecessary and improper, at least before 
the experiment of negociation had been 
tried. The fact respecting the renewal 
of the Property-tax was only stated inci- 
dentally, and as a consequence of that 
conduct of ministers of which they com- 
plained; for how could the subject of the 
renewal of the war be considered, without 
the mind being at once turned to the re- 
newal of the Property-tax? Technical 
rules, he thought, should not be strictly 
applied to such a momentous subject, and 
especially to a petition coming from the 
largest city in his Majesty’s dominions. 

_ Mr. Serjeant Best opposed the receiving 
the petition, on what he conceived to be 


much higher grounds than those suggested 


by the hon. baronet. He should put it 
to the House, whether they would submit 
to be told by any petitioners, that they 
were not in the habit of listening to peti- 
tions from the people. Every body who 
was at all in the habit of attending the 
House, and witnessing its proceedings, 
must know that this was a most false and 
infamous misrepresentation. It was well 
known, that as to the particular point, the 
Property-tax, the House had in the course 
of the present session received a vast 
number of petitions,—but under other cir- 
“cumstances, and when such petitions 
could be received without violating their 
established rules and usages. Could it 
then be said, that the House paid no at- 
tention to those petitions, or could it be 
denied that those petitions had a consider- 
able influence? An hon. gentleman had 
asked, was it decent for the House to 
teject the petition of the City of London, 
on such grounds as had been suggested ? 
He should ask, was it decent in the City 
of London to talk to that House of the 
corrupt state of the representation? If 
such language had come from a small 
obscure place in the country, he should 
‘not by any means feel so strong an objec- 


tion, as he did from its coming from 
the City of London. If it was stated, that 
petitions from so respectable a body as 
the City of London were entitled to pecu. 
liar attention, then he would say, that jt 
became that body to be attentive to use 
proper and decent language in their 
petitions. He wished distinctly to express, 
that his reason for voting for the rejection 
of the petition, was not that it was a peti- 
tion against a money bill, but because 
he conceived that in its language it was 
gross insult to the House. 

Sir Francis Burdett saw nothing in the 
language of this petition that was stronger 
than what had been used in many peti. 
tions which had been received by that 
House. As to the charges which it con. 
tained against the system of representa. 
tion by which the House was now con. 
stituted, he apprehended the rejection of 
the petition would have rather the effect 
of impressing those opinions more gene- 
rally on the minds of. the people out of 
doors. 

Mr. Grenfell opposed the reception of 
the petition, as he conceived that the 
language used in it was untrue, and in. 
tended as an insult to that House. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, that if the petition 
was rejected on the grounds on which it 
was opposed, it would afford a precedent | 
most fatal to the right of petition. 

Mr. Wortley thought the petition was 
merely to be considered as a petition 
against the Administration, and not as par- 
ticularly directed against the Property- 
tax. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that he conceived 
the petition was highly disrespectful. It 
accused the House of totally neglecting its 
duties, and contained such sentiments as 
ought not to be received from any place, 
and least of all from the City of London. If 
a petition containing such sentiments was 
received from the City of London, it would 
be an example to any other place, that 
might feel disposed to address the House 
in unbecoming language. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that the 
petition contained language which he was 
sorry to see in a petition from the City 
of London; but it was the language 0 
those who had been habitually opposing 
every measure of Government. He was 
convinced the sentiments were far from 
being those of the majority of the livery 
of London. He hoped the House would 
receive the petition, He thought it be- 
neath their dignity to reject the petition, 
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when he could assure them that it con- 
tained only the sentiments of a small 
minority of the livery of London. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith said, that the 
Jast speaker had made use of the oddest 
argument for receiving the petition that 
could be conceived. Now, he thought 
that instead of its being received for being 
the language of a few, and being against 
the sentiments of the majority, it should 
therefore be rejected by the House. 

Mr. Preston said, that as it was stated. 
to be the legal petition of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Liverymen, it should be 
treated with respect as such. He there- 
fore supported the motion. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, that he had deli- 
vered his opinion, that the petition should 
not be rejected on account of technica- 
lities; but he would now vote that it be 
not received on much stronger grounds. 
The first paragraph contained, he con- 
ceived, the most scandalous libe] that could 
be uttered against the House. The insult 
was the grosser, on account of coming 
from the City of London. It was not be- 
cause the City of London was great, that 
direspectful language towards that House 
should be received from it. The City of 
London had petitioned against the Corn 
Bill, and had prophesied that if the Bill 
should be passed, corn would immediately 
be above 80s. It was no great disparage- 
ment to the House, that it did not yield 
to the prayer, nor believe in the prophecy 
of that petition. An hon. alderman had 
said, that the sentiments of this petition 
were only the sentiments of a few of the 
liverymen. He should then ask, where 
were the many? Were they present, or 
were they not present? If they were ab- 
sent, why were they absent; and if they 
were present, why did they not express 
their sentiments by their votes? If those 
were really the sentiments of only a few 
of the livery, he should like to see their 
signatures, that he might know who they 
were, and what was their situation in life. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that if what 
had been stated about the representation 
‘was to be considered an insult to the 
House, he did not know in what manner 
a petition for parliamentary reform could 
be drawn, without stating what the peti- 
tioners complained of in the present mode 
of representation. As the objection to 
the petition seemed at present mainly 
grounded on the first paragraph, which 
conveyed imputations against the House ; 
he should read a passage from a petition 
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which had been presented, and which 
had been received and entered on the 
Journals. This petition stated — that 
many members of the House of Commons 
were appointed by the direct authority 
of the Executive Government, or by 
powerful individuals or bodies of men;— 
that innumerable illegal returns were pro- 
cured by bribery ;—and that a House of 
Commons so constituted could not be con- 
sidered as a true representative of the 
national will or a faithful guardian of the 
interests of the people. If in the case of 
that petition such language was not con- 


sidered as a sufficient ground for rejecting 


it, the language of that which had been 
just read, could not afford any objection 
to its being received. : 

Mr. Baring observed, that the ground 
on which the petition was objected to had 
been shifted by its opponents. Hundreds 
of petitions had been presented against 
the passing of the Corn Bill, which had 
not been attended to; and some of those 
petitions had stated that the opinions of 
the petitioners of the necessity of a reform 
in the representation would be confirmed 
if that Bill passed. The imputation of 
the liverymen had therefore some foun- 
dation, and he did not believe it would 
have been at all objected to, if it had not 
been coupled with disrespectful language 
towards the Administration. 

Mr. Bathurst said, he would oppose the 
reception of the petition, on the ground of 
its being a petition against the Property- 
tax. 

Mr. Forbes said, the only thing to be 
regretted upon this occasion was, that 
there should have been so much discus- 
sion. Had the petition been received 
quietly, and laid upon the table, be had 
no doubt but the petitioners would have 
been extremely disappointed. 

The House then divided : 

For the 59 

AgAINSE 107 

—-48 


Property Tax Bitt.] On the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the House should resolve into a committee 
on the Property-tax Bill, 

General Gascoyne rose, pursuant to 
Notice, to move for the non-extension of 
the tax to officers of the army and navy, 
while on foreign service, It was neces- 
sary, that that description of persons, after 
the long contest in which we had been en- 
gaged, and which we were now about to 
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renew, should have some relief. To exempt 
them altogether from the operations of the 
Bill was not what he intended to propose ; 
neither would he submit his motion at all 
tothe House, if he did not feel confident 
that there was not one who heard him that 
would say it wasa case that did not merit 
attention. In order, however, to convince 
the House of the particular claims which 
that description of persons had on their 
consideration, he would define the situa- 
tions in which officers of the army were 
placed. He would not state the distinct 
pay or allowance; but a captain when he 
was sent on foreign service was allowed 
22/.; asubaitern 15s.; outof thismoney, 
they were under the necessity of providing 
clothes and camp equipage, the expenses 
of which were frequently so great that 
a captain could not take the field under 801. 
and a subaltern under 30/. This bardship 
had, indeed, been represented to Govern- 
ment, and it was then thought proper to 
give the officerstwo months pay in advance. 
But even with this benefit, what was the 
situation of the army in the Peninsula? 
For six months afterwards they did not 
receive a farthing. Where a considerable 
body of troops was marched into a foreign 
country, the price of provisions was gene- 


rally double, and they usually gave 100 
to 200 dollars for a mule, which they must 
either provide or leave their baggage 


behind. It was not, however, to be sup- 
posed, that they could supply themseives 
with all requisites from their pay alone: 
they were frequently obliged to draw 
upon the their friends, and to distress their 
families. There was, besides, the loss 
which they suffered from the difference of 
exchange. The exchange against this 
country was at this time 25 per cent.; so 
that, upon every 100/. for which an officer 
drew, he was’ subject to a loss of 35/.; 251. 
for the difference of exchange, and 101. for 
the Property-tax. Surely, then, if there 
was any description of men entitled to the 
regard and consideration of that House, it 
was the officers of the army and navy; 
men who held their tenure of life only 
from day to day, and with whose deaths, 
as they could not insure their lives for the 
benefit of their families, all the capital 
which they bad expended in their pro- 
fession generally expired. The motion 
which he intended to submit to the House 
was extracted from the Records of Parlia- 
ment in the time of William and Mary. 
In the year 1695, a contribution was 
raised upon the country, as similar -as 
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could be to the tax now before the House « 
it applied to profits of every description, 
but exempted the army and navy, He 
wished the House, however, to consider 
the different situations of our military and 
naval officers at this time. In 1695, the 
pay of a lieut.-colonel was 17s. per diem 
the very same pay which they received at 
present. But, if the calculation of sir 
George Shuckburgh was correct, namely, 
that 8s. 9d. in 1700, was equal to Il. in 
1803, how much more were the officers of 
the army and navy entitled to exemption 
at this period? ‘They had formerly de. 
rived some advantage from what were 
called Stock-purses, but this benefit no 
longer existed. On going abroad, they 
were obliged to make certain allowances 
to their families ; and many of those who 
had fought in the Peninsula were after. 
wards sent to America, and had not yet 
received their arrears.—He would next 
advert to the Colonial service, which was 
by no means pleasing to the army. §o 
great, indeed, was their dislike of it, that 
it was recently a usual practice, in ex. 
changing on Colonial service, to make a 
difference in price from 500/. to 1000), 
for what was only intrinsically worth 
1,500/. Nor was this to be wondered at 
when we considered the effects of foreign 
climates on different regiments. The 
Isth regiment of foot was composed of 
$4 officers, and 1000 men; but in the 
space of eight years and a half, it lost 
71 officers, and upwards of 2000 men. A 
resident in the Colonies, though only for 
temporary affairs, was not liable to the 
Property duty; he might stay there for 
three years, and then send his property 
to this country, which was not subject to 
taxation: but officers of the army and 
navy who remained abroad for ten years, 
and were frequently under the necessity 
of selling their commissions on theit 
return, were not entitled to any exemption. 
As far as he had been able to ascertain, the 
deduction for Property-tax on the pay of 
officers in a regiment of 1000 men was 
7801. ; so that, supposing 100 battalions of 
1000 strong, the whole would amount to 
63,000/, per annum. It was necessary 
also to state, that when an officer was 
ordered abroad to join his regiment, he 
was assisted with a sum of money to take 
his passage, The‘usual sum for a captaltl 
who was appointed to a regiment in the 
West Indies, was 28/.; but the price “of 
the cabin was 50/., and it generally ap- 


peared, on his first landing there, that the 
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whole of his expenses amounted to 100/. 
instead of 282, Having detailed these 
striking facts, he would not occupy the 
attention of the House any longer with 
respect to the army : and he would leave 
the subject, as far as it related to the navy, 
to the hon, admiral who intended tosecond 
his motion. He felt persuaded there was 
no gentleman who would not think the 
officers of the army and navy entitled 
to the consideration and liberality of the 
House: if the smallest doubt existed in 
any mind, it must arise from the manner 
in which he had expressed himself, and 
not from the merits of the case, There 
was not one person out of doors, whether 
he were a merchan*, a stock-broker, a 
land-holder, or any other description, who 
would not be glad to see that a distinction 
had been made inthis case. The army 
and navy had always deserved well of 
their country; but they were more en- 
titled to our consideration at this period, 
than they were to that of our ancestors ip 
1695. He should, therefore, conclude 
with moving, “ That it be an instruction 
to the Committee, to amend the Act, by 
exempting from the operation of the Tax 
on Property, the pay of such military and 
naval officers, as are actually mustered 
on foreign service, and not otherwise.” 
Sir Charles Pole rose to second the mo- 
tion. He said, that the observations which 
the gallant officer had made with regard 
to the army applied in a double ratio to 
the navy. In the equipment ofa ship, the 
necessaries they were obliged to provide 
amounted to almost as much as the ex- 
penses incurred by any person beginning 
a new establishment. He had thought 
that the renewal of the Property-tax was 
necessary under the present situation of 
the country, but that certain modifications 
ought to have been adopted. As to the 
measure now proposed, he did not think it 
went far enough. In looking at the esti- 
mates which had been lately submitted to 
the House, it must alarm any man to add 
to the burthens of the people ; but he was 
quite sure that great savings might be 
made in several departments of the navy, 
especially with regard to superannuations 
on the civil service. Government had 
acted with great liberality in augmenting 
the half-pay of naval officers; but it went 
at this moment to make the full pay and 
half-pay so nearly on a par, that there was 
only a difference of 3/. in the pay of a 
lieutenant of the navy. In the pay of a 
Purser there was no difference at all. He 
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considered it necessary, therefore, to re- 
vise the state of the full and half-pay, 
particularly as superannuated officers were 
now receiving within 401. of their full 
salary. On these accounts, he should sup- 
port the motion. 

General Grosvenor expressed his hearty 
and entire concurrence in what had fallen 
from his hon. friend who made the mo- 
tion. 

General Harvey having bimself expe- 
rienced many of the disadvantages which 
the hon. general who proposed the motion 
had detailed, could not withhold his com- 

lete acquiescence in the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his opinion, that the arguments of his gal- 
lant friend applied rather to some general 
revision of the naval and military service, 
than to the specific motion which he had 
brought forward. With respect to the 
clause which had been introduced in the 
time of king William, he willingly ad- 
mitted that the pay was higher then than 
now; but it should also be recollected, 
how very different the service of the army 
was in the two periods. In the reign of 
king William their service was only oc- 
casional, and no half-pay was established ; 
consequently, it was desirable that their 
reward should be not only a compensation 
for actual duty, but, as far as might be 
practicable, a provision’ for the future. 
The gallant general had alluded to the 
case of civil officers in the Colonies, as 
being exempted from the operation of the 
Property-tax; but he could assure him that 
they enjoyed no such exemption, where 
they derived their salaries from this coun- 
try. Those who drew colonial allowances 
were of course exempt, because Parlia- 
ment did not think it expedient to extend 
the operation of the Act to our Colonies. 
With respect to the relief which officers 
would derive, in any hardships they might 
now sustain, by,exempting them from the 
Property-tax, he thought it would be very 
inadequate ; and, besides, the House would 
surely feel the delicacy of extending that 
description of relief to a particular class 
of individuals. The very principle upon 
which the tax was recommended, in some 
degree, to public favour, was its universal 
operation ; and to exempt the army and 
navy would neither be beneficial to the 
public service, nor conducive, in his ap- 


prehension, to their honour. If the pro- 


position were entertained, in respect to 
them, many other classes, the inferior 
clergy for instance, whose profits were 
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equally contingent and precarious, might 
justly claim the same exemption. But the 
House had determined, and wisely, in his 
opinion, that no modification of the tax 
should take place, distinguishing perma- 
nent from temporary profits; and even if 
such an exemption in favour of the army 
and navy were thought necessary on ge- 
neral grounds, the present occasion was 
the very last in which he should recom- 
mend it. The tax was now to be revived, 
without any alterations or inquiries, which 
would only perplex the collecting of it. 
Tt was to be given to the public again 
simply in the form to which the public 
had been accustomed; and, with that 
view, as soon as the House should have 
disposed of the question then before it, it 
was his intention to submit a proposition, 
which would simplify the operation of 
the tax. It was, that the assessments of 
last year should be the basis of the present 
one. Parties would not be called upon to 
make any fresh returns, but merely to pay 
the same amount as they paid the pre- 
ceding year, unless where they might 
think themselves aggrieved. This pro- 
position, he was happy to say, had met 
with the approbation of all to whom he 
had communicated it. At first he thought 


it might diminish the produce of the tax ; 
but upon consulting with those who were 
better acquainted with its details than him- 
self, they were of opinion that it would 


have no such effect. That principle had 
been adopted since the year 1806, in 
taking the assessments upon landed pro- 
perty, no fresh returns being called for: 
but in commercial property, which was 
necessarily fluctuating, cases might occur 
in which it would be necessary to make 
a reduction. Those, however, were not 
numerous enough to create any solid ob- 
jection to the arrangement. With respect 
to the motion of the hon. general, he 
thought its objects would be better effected 
by bringing the subjects under the notice 
of Parliament, when the army and navy 
estimates were before the House, instead 
of that indirect and collateral mode. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow entirely concurred 
in the opinions of the hon. mover, and 
thought them not at all weakened by the 
reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was to be remembered that when an 
officer fell in the service of his country, 
his commission, perhaps his only provision, 
was immediately lost to his family. The 
House had been flattered with hopes that 
the approaching war would be but of short 
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duration, Such a result, however desira. 
ble, might be very disadvantageous to 
military men, as they would be put to alj 
the necessary expenses of an outfit, with 
lesschance of remuneration. He held jt 
due to the honour of the House, as wel] as 
to that of the country at large, to express, 
in the most decided manner, the just sense 
entertained by them of the services of the 
army. 

Lord Palmerston wished to offer a ver 
few words upon what had been urged by 
the hon. mover, and the hon. and learned 
gentleman who spoke last. He appre. 
hended, in the first place, that it was an 
entire misconception to suppose that offi. 
cers were less able to provide for them. 
selves and families on foreign service than 
at home. The fact was, that on foreign 
stations they were much more advantage. 
ously situated, as, in addition to their or. 
dinary full pay, they were at no expense 
for quarters, they drew rations from the 
magazines both for themselves and their 
servants, and obtained forage for their 
horses. It had been observed that long 
arrears were sometimes due, viz. for six or 
twelve months, but this was only an ad- 
ditional proof that the incomes of officers 
were much improved abroad, as they had 
been particularly in the peninsular war. 
fare, or it would bave been impossible for 
them to have given such long credit to 
Government, ith respect to the hard- 
ship alluded to by an hon. and learned 
gentleman, when officers purchased their 
commissions and were killed in battle, ot 
died on foreign service, he could only say, 
that though it might be an act of liberality 
to allow their families to dispose of their 
commissions, it would be an act of great 
injustice to the corps, Many cases, how- 
ever, had occurred, in which, the families 
of officers being left in great distress, 
grants were made to them in addition 
to the usual allowances. He certainly 
thought, if any distinction was to be made, 
the officers serving at home were most 
entitled to it. 

Mr. Abercrombie confessed that he thought 
the arguments of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite were unanswerable against the 
proposition of introducing any clause to 
exempt particular classes from the opera 
tion of the Property-tax. As long as the 
the measure should be deemed necessary, 
its operation ought to be uniform, reser 
ing the power only, if in the course 0 
time it should unfortunately be made a 
permanent impost, to consider how far it 


Sy 
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might then be expedient to introduce 
modifications. He agreed with the noble 
lord, that if any description of officers were 
more peculiarly entitled to the considera- 
tion of Government than another, it was 
those who were placed upon the home 
service; and, the refore,if the House enter- 
tained the proposition of the gallant ge- 
neral at all, it ought to be reversed in its 
application, He had briefly stated his 
opinions, because, if the question were 
pressed to a division, he should be com- 
pelled to vote against the motion. 

Mr. Forbes supported the motion, and, 
adverting to the situation of the navy on 
foreign stations, especially the East Indies, 
expressed a wish that some practicable 
mode could be devised for enabling the 
sailors to receive their pay through the 
medium of the East India Company. At 
present, the only way they could obtain 
it was, by taking slops of the purser at 
nearly double their value, and turning 
them into money by afterwards selling 
them at one half. 

Mr, Rose said, that an arrangement 
such as was alluded to by the hon. mem: 
ber had been under the consideration of 
Government, but was found impracticable. 
With respect to the necessity of taking 


slops from the purser, those slops were 
contracted for by the Navy-board, at the 
lowest possible price, and they were of 
the best materials. 

Lord Milton adverted to the difficulty 
which seamen encountered in procuring 
their pay, after having been engaged in 


the service for a number of years. Some 
regulation ought to be made on this sub- 
ject. 

Lord Proby thought the situation of offi- 
cers, he meant subaltern and not general 
officers, required relief, and was at present 
discreditable to the country, and prejudi- 
cial to the service. It was true that the 
object of a military life was not money, 
or the accumulation of a large fortune ; 
but it was necessary that there should be 
what was sufficient to enable officers to 
live like gentlemen, and this sufficiency 
was not yet accorded. The hon. general 
was, however, certainly wrong in sup- 
posing that officers abroad were less ad- 
vantageously circumstanced than those at 

ome. 

General Gascoyne replied, and said he 
had no reluctance, if that would satisfy 
the noble lord (Palmerston), to extend 
his motion for exemption, and make it 
general to the whole army. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer recom- 
mended to the hon. general to withdraw 
his motion. 

General Gascoyne persevered, when the 
question was put, and negatived without a 
division. 

Mr. Grenfell rose, and observed, that 
according to the provisions of the Act as 
it was now framed, there was no clause in 
it to restrain the Commissioners of the Pro« 
perty-tax from disclosing the information 
they obtained in the discharge of their 
duty. He thought this a defect, which, 
in many instances, might lead to unplea~ 
sant occurrences; in some cases, indeed, 
he knew such occurrences had taken place. 
He should therefore, move, “ That it be | 
an instruction to the committee to intro- 
duce a clause imposing the same restraint 
upon the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
Taxes as existed with regard to the Com- 
missioners for General Purposes under the 
Property-tax Act.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 


.to the motion, because he thought his hon. 


friend and the House were hardly aware 
of all the consequences to which the prin- 
ciple would go. He apprehended that 
improvident disclosures were very rare, as 
he had heard but few complaints. Unless 
a case of real necessity were made out, he 
should certainly be averse to any such 
clause. 

Mr. Baring said, that if the right hon, 
gentleman had stated any specific incon- 
venience likely to result from the motion 
of his hon. friend, he, for one, should be 
prepared to oppose it; but, as that had 
not been done, he hoped the House would 
reflect before they rejected it. 

Mr Huskisson contended, that as the 
intended duration of the Bill was only for 
one year, a very strong case of actual in- 
convenience ought to be made out to 
induce the House to take any step which 
might have the effect of casting a stigma 
on so respectable a body of men as the 
Commissioners of Taxes, He thought it 
would be very difficult to devise any kind 
of oath which would exactly answer the 
purpose of the hon. member. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that no argu- 
ments had been advanced against the pro- 
position of his hon. friend (Mr. Grenfell), 
which he was confident could not be 
attended with any inconvenience, and 
would certainly produce many beneficial 
consequences. He could not forbear re- 
marking on the constant recurrence made 
by gentlemen on the opposite side to the 
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assertion, that the Property-tax was to 
continue for only one year... He felt very 
sure, that it would be proposed from year 
to year, and at length riveted upow the 
people for ever. He observed, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took advan- 
tage of its present temporary nature to 
obviate discussion. He thought the clause 
proposed very unobjectionable, and said, 
he had often heard of very unjustifiable 
disclosures made of the private property 
and circumstances of individuals, which 
might be prevented by the restraint of an 
eath. On these grounds, he hoped his 
hon, friend would press the motion toa 
division. 

Mr. W. Smith, certain as he was that the 
tax would be renewed the next year, and 
the year after, thought that Parliament 
ought not to spare themselves the trouble 
of modifying it in the best possible way. 
He had always opposed the tax on the 
ground of its inquisitorial and oppressive 
nature; but he was by no means per- 
suaded,. that by an extensive pruning, it 
might not be rendered tolerable. 

Mr. Grenfell, in reply to the request 
made to him by his hon. friend, to relate 
the anecdote to which he had alluded, 
stated, that a friend of his, travelling in a 
common stage coach from London te Ox- 
ford, was entertained by a fellow passenger 
with a minute account of the diminution 
of income, and of the other affairs of a 
gentleman whose residence they passed. 
On his arrival at Oxford, bis friend in- 
quired who his fellow passenger was, and 
was informed that he was a commis- 
sioner of the Property-tax. He (Mr. 
Grenfell) had subsequently a long corre- 
spondence with him on the subject, and 
had acquainted him that if ever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, he would introduce into 
the House of Commons some measure to 
check so great an abuse. It was in conse- 
quence that he then submiited the clause, 
and would take the sense of the House 
upon it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked, 
whether in the correspondence which the 
hon. gentleman had had with the commis- 
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sioner, any satisfactory explanation wag 
given of bis conduct ? 

Mr. Grenfell replied, that he had re. 
ceived no explanation, which, in his view 
of it, was satisfactory. 

Mr. Wynn maintained, that a single cir. 
cumstance such as that which had just 
been mentioned by his hon. friend, ought 
to be sufficient to induce the House to 
agree to the motion. 

Mr. Lyttleton was at a loss to conjecture 
on what the opposition to the motion was 
founded. The expediency of it was pal. 
pably clear. It would be a most impor. 
tant improvement in the Act. If it were 
rejected, it would cause a very serious im- 
pression upon the public mind, as if that 
House would countenance such a pro 
ceeding. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro. 
ceeded to make the motion which he had 
already described. It was to the follow. 
ing effect That it be an instruction to 
the Committee, that it be empowered to 
make provision in the said Bill, That the 
assessments of the year ending the 5th of 
April, 1815, be the basis of all assessments 
to be made by the commissioners for the 
year ending the 5th of April, 18163 and 
that no new assessments be made ;” 
which, after a short conversation, was cat+ 
ried in the affirmative. 

Lord Milton, convinced as he was of the 
numerous deficiencies of the measure, 
moved as a general proposition, “ that it 
be an instruction to the committee, that 
they have power to amend the said Act.” 

On this motion a division instantly took 
place; for the motion, 37; Against it, 
134 :——-Majority, 97. 

The House then went into the committee, 
in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
introduced the clause which he had pre- 
viously announced, which was received 
and agreed to, as well as Mr. Grenfell’s, 
relative to the oath of the commissioners. 
The report was thenreceived, and ordered 
to be taken into farther consideration oa 
Wednesday next, and the Bill, with the 
amendments, to be printed. 
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i PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Brrraix, fii 
IL—PUBLIC INCOME OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING FIFTH JANUARY, 1815. 


= 


An Account of the Onpinary Revenues and Extraorpinary Resources constituting the 
Pusuic Incomr of Great Britain. 


GROSS RECEIPT : Drawbacks, Discounts, NET yeog - 
HEA ~f Charges of Manag pplicable to Natio 
ec. paid out of the Gross} Objects, and‘to Payments 
% Revenue. into the Exchequer. 


Ordinary Revenyes. 


Permanent and Annual Taxes. 
| 

CUSTOMS 11,756,004 8 2,466,935 8,689,068 
EXCISE 22,620,069 3,168,966 19,451,102 
STAMPS. 6,150,971 324,608 5,826,363 
LAND anp ASSESSED 8,207,511 318,426 7,889,084 
POST 2,282,638 573,432 1,799,206 
PENSIONS Is. in the 19,798 294 19.504 
SALARIES 6d. in the £. 12,593 600 11,992 
HACKNEY COACHES 27,759 3,677 24,081 
HAWKERS PEDLARS. 18,521 2,610 15,910 


Total Permanent and Annual Duties| 50,495,868 546,859,553 | 43,636,315 


Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. 


ALIENATION 12,134 
SEIZURES 7,497 
CoMPOSITIONS AND PROFFERS 606 1¢ 
Crown LANDS 106,498 73 104,177 


€ytragrdinarp 
‘War Taxes. 


CUSTOMS 3,845,046 4f 3,345,679 

6,833,476 10. 6,401,097 
PROPERTY TAX 15,109,802 14,814,101 
ARREARS OF INCOME DUTY, &C. eooreseeeees 1,208 113 1,205 


Lottery, Net Profit (of which one'third part 
is for the Service of Ireland) ..... wccceee 356,866 11 334,853 
Monies paid on Account of the Interest of 

Loans raised for the Service of Ireland...] 3,534,255 F 3,534,255 
On Account of Balance due by Ireland on 
joint Expenditure of the United Kingdom} 2,770,000 2,770,000 
On Account of the Commissioners, appoint- 
ed by Act 35 Geo. 3, cap. 127, and 37 
Geo. 3, cap, 27, for issuing Exchequer : 
Bills for Grenada, &C. 60,200 60,200 
On Account of the Interest, &c. of a Loan 
granted to the Prince Regent of Portugal! 57,170 57,170 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices... 119,226 119,226 
Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public} 
Accountants, and other Monies paid to 
the Public eee 121,220 = 121,220 


Total, independent of Loans .........{ 83,436,764 8,112,680 18 74| 75,324,084 0 1 
LOANS paid intothe Exchequer (including 

the Amount of those raised for the Ser- . 

vice of 36,078,047 * - 36,078,047 18 q 


GRAND TOTAL [119,514,812 17 8,112,680 18 18 3 
Vou, XXX, Appendix. (4a) 
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xvii] II.—Permanent Taxes, 1815. [xviii 


An Account of the Net Produce of all the Permanent Taxes of Great Britain; taken 
for Two Years, ending respectively the 5th January 1814 and 5th January 1815. 


In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1814. Do. 5th Jan. 1815. 


& 

CONSOLIDATED 2,943,392 11 35 3,608,910 
ISLE OF MAN). 7,343 3h 4,756 
AND Dock Duty) 43,653 19 94 29,700 
PERMANENT DUTY) 390,156 18 10 712,879 
BRITISH SPIRITS 1806 288,839 19 54 314,700 
8,535 18 1 718,674 
FOREIGN ee rer 28,375 0 0 64,383 
CONSOLIDATED 5,940,712 10 4 5,598,574 
LOTTERY LICENCES. 3 7 3,216 


INCIDENTS. 


Consclidated Letter Money 1,406,000 0 


Compositions 
Rent of a Lighthouse 
Alienation Duty 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs... 1711 .s..sssscsesseoecsesees 
L.10. por Cent. 
Hair Powder Certificates ...... 
Horse Dealers Licences ......... 
Riding Horses cee 
Armorial Bearings 
Male Servante 
4 Wheeled Carriages 
OF Taxes’. 
«Ditto... Assessed Taxes ...... 
WG 
Horses for Husbandry.......... 
Male Servants 
2 Wheeled Carriages 
Houses 
Horses for Riding 
Ditto...and Mules 
Horse Dealers Licences ......... 
Hair Powder Certificates ....... 
Armorial Bearings 
Consolidated Assessed Taxes... 
6d. per lib. on Pensions ........+ 
Is, Ditto on Salaries 
6d. Ditto on Pensions 
6d, Ditto on Pensions 
Is, Ditto on Salaries 1,993 0 0 


Vou. XXX, Appendix. 
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6d. Ditto on Pensions ....seee000. 1812 
is. Ditto on Salaries 


6d. Ditto on 1813 .... 


the Year ended 5 Jan. 1614. 


Do. 5th Jan. 1815, 


5,600 0 0 
11,800 0 0 
1,200 0 O 


730 
600 

6,700 


ls. Ditto on Salaries 
Ditto on Pensions 1814 
1s. Ditto on Salaries —— 


14,200 
2,300 
» 1,900 


2,000 0 0 


nesses - - 


592,969 17 
692,359 0 
170,109 13 
430,882 0 
60,918 1 


Sugar and Malt ....... ienies 
Additional Ditto 
Annual Malt ....... 
Land Tax on Offices, &c. 


471,250 

831,339 § 19 
143,608 IL 
521,721 0 9 
51,612 7 9 


Surplus Daties Annually 
granted after discharging 
£.3,000,000, Exchequer Bills 
charged thereon, 


35,566,134 12 97,945,864 4 


2,718,062 18 
211,437. 0 
337,393 6 


Duties Annually granted 
to discharge 
.3,000,000 Exchequer Bills 
charged thereon. 


5 Sugar and Malt eeesereesess 
Additional Ditto... 
Tobacco 


2,617,902 13. 5 
235,099 11 9 
244,799 8 o 


38,893,027 18 


41,043,665 17 3! 


III. 
ARREARS AND BALANCES OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 


HEADS or THESE ACCOUNTS. 


Arrears due on the 5th of January 1815, from the Officers of the Customs in Engiand, &e. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of the-Customs in Scotland, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in Scotland, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Distributers of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. 

Balances in the Hands of the Distributers of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears due on the 5th of January 1815, from the Receivers General of the Land and Assessed Taxes 
in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears due on the 5th January 1815, from the Officers of the Pust Office in Great Britain, &e. 

Balances in the Hands of the Deputy Postmasters in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears and Balances due on the 5th January 1815, from the Persons employed in receiving or collect- 
ing the Land Revenue of the Crown in England and Waies, &c. 

List of Public Accountants, in respect of whom the execution of any Process or Proceeding hath been 
Controlled, Suspended, or Prevented, &c. 

Accounts delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Accounts of the Army, &c. 

List of Officers and Departments whose Accounts are audited by the Commissioners for Auditing the 
Public Accounts.* 

List of Persons Accountable before the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts, for Money 
Imprested on Account for Extraordinary Services.* 

List of Accounts Delivered over by the late Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts to the Com- 
missioners appointed for the like purpose under the 46th Geo. 3; and of the Accounts since 
received into the Audit Office, Somerset-Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commis 
sioners, which have neither been Audited, Stated, or Declared ;—completed to the 5th of Januaty 
1815. 

List of the same which have been either Stated, or Declared ; so far as any Balances appear to be now 
ewing to, or from, the Public upon any such Accounts ;—completed to the 5th January 1819. 


* These will be found at length in Volume XX. of this Work. 
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1V.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


y* Account of the Official Value of all Impoxts into, and of all Exponts from Great 


Bairain, in the Year ending the 5h of January 1815. 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF IMPORTS, 


Total) 
Value 


From all 
other Farts 
of the 
World. 


/¥rom the 
East Indies 
and 


China. Imports, 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


Declared Value 
of British and 


pritsh and 
Irish Produce 


an 
Manufactures, 


Foreign 
and 


Colonial 


Merchandize. 


‘fotai 
Value 


of 


Exports. 


Irish Produce 
and 
Manufactures 
Exporied. 


Year ending 
5th January 1815.. 


30,09 


1,801] 


36,092,167 


20,499,347 


56,591,514 


47,351,453 


* Note.—The time allowed by Law for the production of the Docaments upon which the Accounts 
of the Imports from the East Indies and China are founded not being yet expired, the 
Inspector General is at present unable to state the Amount of the Imports from those parts, in 
the Year ending the 5th of January last. 


An Account of the Number of Snips and Vessets which have been annually Bui:t and 
Registered in the several Ports of the British Empire (except Ireland) in the Years 
1812, 1813, and 1814. 


In the Year 1812 
1813 


SHIPS. | TONS. 


760 


768 


94,193 


91,196 


¥* Note.—The above Account for 1812 was made up previous to Returns having been received from 


several Ports in the Plantations, and is therefore incorrect. 


The corrected Account, together 


with that for the Year 1813, were consumed in the Fire at the late Custom House, The 
amount for 1814 will be subject to an addition next Year, as many Returus from the Plauta- 
tions are not yet received. 


An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their Tonnace, and the Number 
of MEN and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, which belonged to the several 
Ports of the Britisu Empire, on the 30th of September in the Years 1812, 1813, and 1814. 


1812. 


1813. 


1314, 


SHIPS, 


TONS.” 


MEN, 


SHIPS. 


TONS. 


MEN. 


SHIPS. 


TONS. 


MEN. 


England ........ 
Scotland 
Treland 
Plantations ....... 
Isle of Man... 


16,295 
2,708 
1111 
3,470 

"6 
54 
393 


1,951,234 
931,273 
57,104 
216,068 
8,312 
5,369 
9,439 


124,896 
16,300 
5,320 
14,97) 
151 
519 
2,273 


16,602/2,029,637 


2,713 
1,146 
2,689 
8h 

64 
342 


254,383 
60,226 
165,591 
9,755 
6,379 
8,513 


127,740 


17,1022 
2,783 
1,183 
2,868 

65 
62 
355 


088,204 


241,578 
61,769 
202,795 
6,928 
6,794 
8,897 


131,078 
17,300 
5,700 
14,729 
529 
643 
2,207 


24,107: 


2,478,799 


165,030 


23,640 


2,514,484 


165,557 


24,418 


2,616,965 


172,786 


An Account of the Number of VessEts, with the Anount of their ToNNaGs, and the Number 
of Men and Boys employed in Navigating the same, which entered Inwarps and 
cleared Outwarps, at the several Ports of Great Britain, from, or to, all Paris of the 
World, between 5th January 1812, and 5th January 1815. 


INWARDS, 


OUTWARDS, 


BRI 


FOREIGN, 


BRITIsti. 


| 


FOREIGN. 


Eng- 


SHIPS, TONS. 


MEN, 


SHIPS. 


TONS, 


MEN. 


SHIPS, 


TONS, 


MEN, 


land. 
1812 
1813 
1814 
Scot. 
land 
1812 
1813 


10,756)1,310,156 
* 


1,655,845 


269,559 
192,947 


1814 


718,269 
100,808 


18,102 
13,235 


190,825 


13,241 


2,246 
4,896 
290 


179 
213 


469,696 
538,401 


48 "147 
29,298 


28,115 


22,829 
33,988 


2,690 
1,664 


11,177 


13,334 


3,151 
2,868 


1,593 


3,320 


1,385,559 


1,573,224 


278,968! 
268,169 


SHIPS, 


TONS. 


MEN. 


302,631 


85,473 


955845 


19,531 
18,967 
20,719 


2,336 


4,277 


311 


177 


$90,206 
548,633} 


50,696 
28,630 


24,949 


31,895 


2,892 
1,560 


175 


22,775 


1,303 


ote.-The Accounts for this Year were consumed in the Fire at the late Custom-Hovse. 
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I. For Interest &c. on the Permanent 
Debt of Great Britain, Unre- 
deemed ; including Annuities for 
Lives and Terms of Years, (App. 


d, 


II. Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B).... 
ILI. Civil List, 


Courts of Justice 
Allow. to R. Fam. 
Sal. & Allowances 
Bounties........ 000 


Other Charges 
on the 
Consolidated 
Fund. 


Iv. 


V. Civil Government of Scotland, (D) 


VI. The other Payments in Anticipation 
of the Exchequer Receipts ; (E) viz. 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufac- 
tures, Corn, 
Pensions onthe Hereditary Revenue} 
Militia, and Deserters’ Warrants..... 


WIT, 
The Victualling Department .. .... 
The Transport Service .......ssceeees 


VIII. Ordnance, (G) 


1X. The Army, (H) viz. 
Ordinary Services 
Extraordinary Services & Subsidies} 
Deduct the Amount of Remittances 
and Advances to other Countries, 
included in Appendix I. 


X, Loans, éc. to other Countries, (1) viz. 
Oldenburgh 


Prussia 


1,475,632 11 
121,917 16 
231,931 
139,879 
267,759 

10,007 

1,500,000 

1,330,171 

2,555,473 
316,666 
586,338 
800,000 

88,945 


Miscellaneous ........ 


1,028,000 0 


14,451 19 
1 16,923 10 
368,040 12 

67,559 9 10 

6,158 9 0 


0 
0 
1 


& od, 


40,716,530 12 op 
2,256,707 8 4 


244,308 19 
27,700 
136,494 10 


1,561,120 10 4 
114,032 3 4 


11,334,907 10 
5,774,585 5 
4,852,074 3 


410,503 9 


16,532,945 10 
27,287,234 12 


XI. Miscellaneous Services, (K) viz. 


Deduct Sums which, although included in this Account, 
form no part of the Expenditure of Great Britain; viz. 
Interest, £.1, per Cent. and Management on Portu- 
guese Loan, per Act 49 Geo. 3, 
Sinking Fund on Loan to the East Iudia Company ... 


43,820,180 2 
10,024,623 18 


21,961,566 18 
4,480,729 9 3 


8,723,985 18 


10,024,623 18 "73 


1,937,018 5 113 
447,573 13 33 


33,795,556 3 


18,748,609 16 10} 


2,384,591 19 2% 


8,725,985 18 3% 


57,170 3-0 
120,807 19 9 


126,489,948 11 5% 


8,901,964 1 Of 


* This includes the Sum of £.413,699 10 6 for 


Interest, &c. paid on [mperial Loans, 


*117,587,984 10 5 
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APPENDIX (A. 1.)—Monies paid out of the Receipt of his Majesty’s Exchequer, in the 
Year ended 5th of January 1815, towurds satisfying the Charges of the Pustic Dest 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Imperial and Portuguese Loans. 


INTEREST, 


Annuities for Li 
and for 
Terms of Yea 


ves 


rs. 


Charges of Management. 


Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain 
Sums raised for the Service of Ireland ... 
Imperial Loans 
Portuguese Ditto 


22,223,940 
39,788 
2,171,223 
179,673 
19,340 


$e 
1,311,696 14 
116,833 6 
230,000 0 


d. 


8 
0 


Se 
217,564 16 
20,428. 19 
4,025 11 
244 8 


Life 


Management 


24,633,966 
1,658,530 
242,263 


26,534,760 


Towards the Redemption of the Public 
Debt; viz. 


Annual Issue, per Act 26 Geo. 3 .es.ereee 
Annuities for Terms of Years expired] 
prior to 5th July 1802 
Ditto on Lives on which the Nominees 
are certified to have died prior to 5th 
July 3802, or that have been unclaimed 


Interest on Debt of Great Britain re- 
deemed, exclusive of £.12,000,000, 
part of 14,200,000, pro Anno 1807 ... 

Ditto on part of £.12,000,000 pro Anno 

Ditto for Treland cence 

Ditto for Imperial 

Ditto for Portuguese ......... 

per Cent. on £.29,000,600 out- 
standing Exchequer Bills and on De- 

Ditto on part of Capitals created since 
Sth January 1793. 

Part of the Annual Appropriation for 
the Redemption of £.12,000,000, part 
of £.14,200,000, pro Anno 1807 ...... 

£.1 per Cent, on Capitals created by 
Loans for the Service of Ireland 

Ditto Imperial Loans 

Ditto Portuguese Ditto 

Ditto Stock created by Loans 38, 39, 39 
and 40, and 42 Geo. 

One-half of the Interest of the Sums 
raised in the Years 1813 and 1814, 
which exceeded the estimated Sum 
applicable to the Reduction of the 
Debt, at 1st of February 1813 ......... 


Interest of Stock transferred for Life} 


1,000,000 
200,000 


719,880 


52,250 


3,342,432 
240,669 
386,536 
45,405 
7,525 
290,000 

4,928,486 19 


626,255 10 
818,916 4 
56,693 0 
30,000 0 

0 


867,963 


1,091,066 7 
74,759 12 


From above...... 


14,118,840 15 


26,534,760 


Note 1.—The gross Amount received and applied towards the Redemption of the Public Funded 


40,653,600 


1,658,530 0 


93 


242,263 14 


14,118,840 15 10 


825 9 6 


DATE TO PAYMENE 


Debt is as follows: 


Money paid out of the Receipt of the Exchequer as herein stated........secosesecseceeveess 
Account, returned from Account of Life Annuities, the Nominees 


having died prior to its being set a 


<Add—The following Items in Appendix A. No. 2, but not in this 
Life Annuities unclaimed for 3 Yea 


1,296 5 0 


rs and upwards, per Act 52 Geo. 


The Sum applied towards the Redemption of the Debt borrowed for 


122,929 14 3 


TOTAL. o6014,241,770 10 1 


s of Management 


as within stated 
Ditto Reduction of National Debt, Note 1 14,241,770 10 


te 2.——Total Expenditure on Account of Interest and Charge 


40,776,530 12 OF 


a 
4 = 
3 113 6 
0 0 3 
0 
19 6 I 0 
5 10 1 
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APPENDIX (A. 2)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commisstongps 
for the Reduction of the Navionat Dest, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1815, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Exchequer Annuities for 99 and 96 Years expired ‘Auno 1792... 54,880 
Aunuities on Lives expired prior to the 5th July i802 21,141 
Annuities on Lives unclaimed for 3 Years before Sth Jan. "1814, 
per 27 Geo. 3, cap. 13 ... 
&.1. per Cent. per Annum on a outstanding unprovided Exchequer 
Bills and Debentures......... seve 290,000 
£&.1. per Cent. per Annum on ‘Capitals created ‘by ‘Loans raised 
from 1793 to 1812, both inclusive 
Per Centage on Loans raised in 1813 and 1814........ Sasa cucevoeberad 1,283,074 
Interest on Capitals purchased at £.3 per 
Ditto on Capitals transferred for Life Annuites at £.3 per Cent...| 74,759 
Returned from the Account of Life Annuities, the Nominees hav- 
ing died prior to its being set apart for payment .s......eseeseeeee 825 
Life Annuities unclaimed for S Years and upwards, at 5th Jan. 
pers? 129... 1,296 0 11,9989 
Aunual Appropriation towards the Redemption of she 12,000,000, 928,961 14 1 
part of £.14,200,000, Loan 626,255 10 4 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per 240,660 1 11 


Deduct set apart from the Sinking Fund for the i “of Life 12,795,886 6 10 

Annuities, pursuant to 48 Geo. 3. cap. 142 167,278 2 

IRELAND. 12,628,608 4 

&.1 per Cent. per annum, on Capitals created by Loans raised ' 

1797 to 1814, ‘both Inclusive 4° 8 

Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent.......cccccserceveeeres| 986,536 10 9 

IMPERIAL. - 1,205,452 15 

£.1 per Cent. per Annum on Capital created or Loan 1797 ......| 36,695 0 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent....cccccsecreoveseee-oef 45,405 6 

PORTUGAL. 

Annual Appropriation towards the Redemption of Capital created 

by .£.600,000, part’of Loan 1809 50,000 

Interest on Capital purchased’ at, 6.3 per Cent, 1,025 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Annual Appropriation towards the ee of _— created 

by £.2,500,000, part of Loan 110,820 0 

Interest on Capi tal purchased at 3 per "Cent... 9,987 19 9 


Applied to the Purchase of Stock - 14.074.492 75 
Ditto to the payment of Life Annuities - 167078 
32 


_ 
© o 


or 


é 866,924 12 5 


APPENDIX (B)—Interest paid on Excuequer Biuts, from the 5th of Jan. 1814 to to th 
5th Jan. 1815. 


Acts under which issued. Funds chargeable with the Priucipal., Juterest. 


48 Geo. III. cap. 53. 
52 Ditto cap. 114, 
53 Ditto cap. 15. 
53 Ditto cap. 16. 
53 Ditto cap. 26. 
53 Ditto cap. 27. 
53 Ditto cap. 42. 
53 Ditto cap. 118, 
53 Ditto cap. 119, 
53 Ditto cap. 161, 
5+ Ditto cap. 2. 
54Ditto cap. 18. 
54 Ditto cap. 53. 


. Supplies 1514 - - - 
Supplies 1512 
Malt and Personal Estates, 1813 
1814 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto “1813 
Ditto 1814 
Ditto - - 
Ditto 
Malt and ‘Personal Estates, 1814 
Supplies, 1815 
Ditto 1814 


2,045 
202,609 
230,892 
75,000 
786,109 
346,957 
32,477 3 
222,782 
85,416 
99,151 

121 
2,256,707 8 4 


wr wen 


SH 


| 
— 
01 
| 
90,000 0 
90,144 2 


Bel 


‘Lord Hutchinson - 
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APPENDIX (C)-—~Charge upon the Consoupatep Funp, in the Year ended the 5th Jan. 
18153; exclusive of the Interest of the Puuric Dest, and of the Payments upon Ex- 
CHEQUER Bitis:—Distinguishing the same under the several Heads of Civil List— 
Courts of Justice, §c.—Mint—other Salaries and Allowances—and Bounties, &c. 


CIVIL LIST. 


FOR THE SUPPORT OF HIS 
MAJESTY’s HOUSEHOLD, 


Ditto per Act 44 Geo 3, cap. 80 - 


Ditto - 52 Ditto - - 


£. 
898,000 


60,000 
70,000 


Duke of Sussex - 


‘Duke of Grafton - 


1,028,000 


COURTS or (See 
page xi.) - 


MINT, (See page xii.) 
SALARIES, ALLOWANCES, &c. 
(See p. xiii.) - - - 
PENSIONS. 
Representatives of Arthur On- 


slow, Esq. per Act 2°Geo. 3. 
Earl of Chatham - 18 - 


Lord Rodney - 23 = 


Lady Dorchester - 26 
John Penn, Esq. - 30 
Richard Penn, Esq.- — 
Duke of Clarence 31 


Prince of Wales 

Earl] St. Vincent 
Viscount Duncan 
Duke of Kent - - 
Cutmberland 
Richmond - 
Lord Erskine - - 
Sir S. Lawrence, knt. 
Sir Nash Grose, knt. 
Sir Sidney Smith, knt. 
Baroness Abercrombie 
Duke of Sussex- = 
Cambridge- 


Duchess of York 


Sir J. Saumarez, K. B. 43 

Duke of Portland, et al. for the 
House of Orange- — 

Lord Boringdon, et al. for Lord 
Amherst - - = - 

Duke of Athol - - 45 - 

H. Moreton Dyer, Esq. — - 

Lady Nelson- - - 46 - 

Sir R. Strachan, K. B. — 

Lady Collingwood - — 

Hon. Sarah Collingwood—. 

Hon. M. P. Collingwood— 

Sir J.T. Duckworth, K.B.— 

Duke of Clarence - — 

Cumberland 


- 1,102,437 
16,923 


67,559 


750 
4,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 

12,000 
14,000 
4,000 
65,000 
2,000 
2,000 
12,000 
12,000 
6,333 
4,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 
2,000 

12,000 
12,000 
2,000 


1,200 


16,000 


3,000 
3,595 
655 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
1,000 
6,000 
6,000 

6,000 


o 


Cc 


46 Geo. 3. 

Cambridge- — 
Prs.Charlotteof Wales — 
Duke of Gloucester — 
Prs,Sophia of Gloucest.— 
Earl Nelson - - - 


Lord Rodney - - 

Sir Joh Stuart - - 
Viscount Lake - - 

Earl of Wellington - 
Duke of Brunswick - 

Earl of Wellington - 
Hon. Jane Perceval 
Princess Elizabeth - 

Prs. Augusta Sophia 

Prs. Mary - - - 

Prs. Sophia - - - — 
Sir S. Lawrence, knt. 53 
Sir Nash Grose, knt. 
Sir A. Macdonald, knt. 53 & 39 
Sir J. Mansfield, knt. 
Princess of Wales - 
Duke of Wellington 
Lord Beresford - - 

COMbermere - 


Lynedock - - 


Total £.268,040 12 13 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Compensations to Persons sustain- 
ing Losses under the London 
Dock Act- - - - - - 

Salaries, &c. in the Office of the 
Commissioners appointed un- 
der the said Act » - - . - 


Total £.4,796 9 0 


BOUNTIES. 


Governor Cameron - - 
Lieut. Gov. Maxwell 
Kenneth Macauley -- 
Major Chisholm - -- 
Captain Mackenzie - - 
, [being the Bounties authorized 
by the 11th Section of an Act 37 
Geo. 3, to be paid to the Prose- 
cutors on the Seizure and Con- 
demnation of African Slaves.] 


Total £.1,362 0 0 


6,000 
6,000 
7,000 
14,000 
7,000 
5,000 
4,580 


923- 


1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,750 
2,000 
2,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
5,000 
300 
150 
3,300 
2,869 
17,500 
16,250 
1,346 
1,346 
1,000 
1,346 
1,346 


ror oocooco? 


5 


General Total £.1,561,120 10 


ERS 
\ 
s 
0 0 | 
0 0 | 
0 0 
- 
0 be 
7 ' 
19 10 - 
10 
| 
5 - 
- } - 
- | ...... Exmouth -_-— - | 
35 - 
38 P 
7 - | 
39 
41 . | 1,500 0 0 
42 
| 26 0 0 
1,014 0 O- 
56 0 0 
176 0 0 
110 0 0 
| | 
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APPENDIX (D)—A List of all such Sum and Sums of Money as have been incurred, and 
become due upon His Majesty’s Establishment for AFFairs within Scortanp, begr. 
ing Date the 19th Day of June 1761; for one Year from 5th Jan. 1814 inclusive, to 
Sth Jan. 1815, Lotal Amount £.114,032 3 4 


APPENDIX (Ei (Ei )—An Account of the Amount of BounTIES paid ‘in Great Baran, 
distinguishing ENGLAND from ScoTtanp, out of the Revenue of Customs, between the 5th 
of Jan. 1814 and the 5th of Jan. 1815; being Payments in the Nature of Anticipation; 
of Exchequer Issues. 


ENGLAND, | SCOTLAND. | 


CUSTOMS. 


2 dé. 
Year ending 5th January 1815 130,793 6 76,050 6 53) 206,843 1 


APPENDIX (E. 2.)—An Account, showing how the Pustic Monies remaining in the 
Receipt of the Exchequer on the 5th of Jan. 1814, together with the Monies paid into the 
same during the Year ended 5th Jan. 1815, and the Monies paid out of the Net Produce 
of the Revenues of the said Year, in Anticipation of the Exchequer Receipt, have been 
actually applied so far as regards the Receipt of the Excise in ENGLAND, and can be as 
certained at the Excise Office. 

PENSIONS, viz. 6th Head 

Duke Of Grafton 9,000 
(2,000 


Charles Boone, Esq. Moiety of the Earl of Bath’s 1,500 


BOUNTIES. 14,000 
On Salted Provisions exported, White Herrings 
taken, and Tonnage im the White Herring 


a 


£.37,830 9 O 


APPENDIX (E. 3.)—An Account of the Amount of Bounties paid out of the Revenue of Ex- 
cise in SCOTLAND, (being Payments in the nature of Anticipations of Exchequer Issues) in 
the Year ended 5th Jan. 1815, required by the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of 


His Majesty’s Treasury, per Letter of George Harrison, Esq. of 6th Jan. 1815. 
Paid i in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1815 £18,634 16 11 


APPENDIX (E. 4.)—An Account of Pensions paid by ParttaMENTaRy Grants, out of 
_the Post Orrice Revenues, in the Year ended the 5th of Jan. 1815. 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough.......... £.5,000 0 0 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton ...........006 4,700 0 0 
The Heirs of the late Duke of Schomberg... 4,000 0 0 


£.13, 0 0 


APPENDIX (E. 5.)—An Account of the Sums advanced by the Hessians General of Land 
and Assessed Tazes, on Account of Mititia and Deserters Warrants, and other Dix 
bursements, under various Acts of Parliament in the Year envied the 5th Jan. 1815. 


ENGLAND & WALES.}| SCOTLAND. TOTAL. 
HEADS or SERVICE. 


Militia and Deserters Warrants 79,147 15 73] 19,268 19 11 | 98, 416 
Volunteers .... ose ereccccovescces: 5,352 4.5 788 9 113} 6,140 14 
Defence Acts 253 13 3 053 13 
Army of Reserve nimvmumeél 9,371 12 
Population Act ...... - 126 126 5 
Augmentation of Stipends ‘to “Scotch Cler 50 
3, cap. 84.) . « 9,185 9,185 8 
To the Commissioners for the Highland Roads (54 
Geo. 3, cap. 5,000 5,000 0 
To the Trustees for the ‘Improvement of the - 
Queen’s-Ferry Water Passage (54 Geo. 3,c. 138.)} = - 10,000 10.000 0 


92,927 16 45.766 738,494 10% 


TOTAL, 
3 4 
0 0 
| 
2 
2 
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APPENDIX (F.)—Navy Orrice—Monies received from His Majesty’s Exchequer, for 
Nava Sexvices, between the 5th Jan. 1814, and the 5th Jan. 1815. 


HEADS OF SERVICE, 


NAVY. 
Waces. 


Wages to Officers and Seamen - - - 3,676,100 
Half-pay to Sea Officers, and Bounty to Chaplains 436,900 
Wages to his Majesty’s Dock and Rope Yards - 1,237,000 


GENERAL SERVICES. 


For General Services, viz. Bills of Sala- 
ries, Pensions, Marines, &c. - - - | 1,630,000 0 
Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every description, 

repairing Ships, purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, 
Head Money, &c. paid in Bills at ninety days date - - | 4,354,907 10 
11,334,907 10 


VICTUALLING. 


Provisions and all Sorts of ves Stores, ae for in Bills 
at ninety days date - - - - - | 4,394,377 


Widows Pensions - - - 47,208 
Bills of Exchange and Imprests - - - . + - | 1,055,000 


General Services viz. Necessary and 
and Contingencies - + -| 278,000 
5,774,585 5 


TRANSPORTS. 


Freight of Transports, Maintenance of Prisoners of War, and 
Expense of Sick and Wounded in at 
ninety days date - - - - | 4,400,074 


Bills of Exchange, and all Services paid for in Ready aes 452,000 


4,852,074 3 3 


£, 21,961,566 18 9% 


APPENDIX (G.)— Monies paid by the Office of Orpnance in the Year 1814, for Services 
at Home and Abroad. 


d. 
For Services at Home 4,475,260 3 8 


For Services Abroad 605,360 3 3 


*5,080,620 6 11 
599,890 17 8 


£.4,480,729 9 3 


* The Sum of £.599,890 17s, 8d. being the value of Stores supplied by the Board of Ordnance to 
Foreign Powers, the Expence of which it is usual to reimburse to the Ordnance Department by the Pay- 
master-General under Warrants of the Treasury, should be deducted from this Account, the same 


being also included in Appendix H, and 1., leaving the Expenditure of the Ordnance Department 
£.4,480,729. 9s, 3d, 


Vou. XXX. <Appendiz. (ec) 
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APPENDIX (H. )—Monies paid by the Right Honourable the Paymaster- General of his 
sadiiad s Forces, from the 25th Dec. 1813, to 24th Dec. 1814. 


Pay and Allowances of the Forces at Home (including Foreign Corps and 
gencies - - 
Staffand Garrisons - - - 
Public Offices, (including Allowances) - - 
Bills drawn by Deputy Paymasters abroad, on account of the above Services 
Pay, &c. of Recruiting Troops of Regiments serving in India - 
Pay of Supernumerary Officers - - 
Exchequer Fees - - 
Half-Pay and Military Allowsitices - 
In and Out Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital 
Widows Pensions - 
Local Militia == 
Volunteer Corps - 
Royal Bounty - - 
Compassionate List - 
Retired Officers 
Wounded Officers » 
Allowances to General Officers 
Ditto - to Retired Chaplains 
Medicines and Hospital Expenses 
Barrack Department - - - 
Commissariat Department - 
Ditto - - excess beyond the Vote (to be included in the 


Account of Extraordinaries) - - - - 4,285,000 0 
7,285,000 


-| 5,399,814 7 » 
- 198,170 3 7 
- 170,110 14 4 
837,613 2 4 
- 21,842 16 3 
- 24,461 8 10 
166,784 6 8 
- 173,000 0°90 
- 580,445 15 
- 49,000 
- 196,000 
39,967 
15,843 
22,500 
- 26,000 
15,000 
0 

0 


18,000 
15,069 
83,000 

509,826 


coco 


3, 000, 000 0 


Ditto - - forthe purchase of to be 
(to be included in Ditto) - 400,002 
Storekeeper General - - - - 118, 400 0 0 
Ditto - - excess beyond the Vote (to be included in the 
Account of Extraordinaries) - - - = = 16,600 0 0 
135,000 0 
Bat, Baggage, &e. - - - - 46,437 13 
Contingencies - - - 299,508 " 
Miscellaneous Payments 4,549 9 
Extraordinaries, including all Bills aenwel on the Lords of the Preesary 22,578,228 14 
Subsidy to Russia - 1,420,284 1 
Bills of Credit, per Act 54 Geo. 3, cap. ‘13 665,971 12 
Aid to Prussia - - 885,823 19 10 
Ditto to Sweden - 800,002 2 0 
Ditto to Hanover ~ 500,000 0 0 
Ditto to Denmark - 86,917 16 0 
Ditto to Austria - 150,004 4 0 
Advances to His Most Christian Majesty 200,002 2 0 


43,820,180 2 9 
10,024,623 18 % 


33,795,556 3 


The Sum of £.4,700,000 has also been paid by the Paymaster-General, in discharge of Bills of Ex- 
change drawn by the Treasury of Ireland, on account of the Irish Loan. 


The Sum paid for Extraordinaries, includes advances of Specie made on various Stations abroad by 
the Commissariat Department, for Pay of the Forces, and other Services ; also Provisions issued to the 
aaid Forces, for which credit will be given at the foot of the Account of Extraordinaries for 1814. 


‘Note.—The Sum of £.10,024,623 18s. "4d. being the Amount of Remittances and Advances to other 
Countries should be deducted from this Account, the same being included in this Account, as well as in 
Account Appendix J.—The Expenditure of the Army will then be £.33,795,556 3s. 63d. 


i 
’ 
iq 
| 
q 
4 
| 
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APPENDIX (I.)—An Account of the several PayMENTS made in the Year ended the 5th 
Jan. 1815, in respect of Loans, REMITTANCES, and Apvancgs, to Ireland and other 


Countries. 


IRELAND. 
On Account of Loan, £.6,000,000—53 Geo. 


Ditto ees Geo. 


3,700,000 0 0 


Ditto...........Lottery anno 1813, 53 Geo. 


AUSTRIA. 


By Bills drawn upon the Treasury in further 
part of £.1,000,000 agreed by the Treaty 
of Toplitz to be advanced 

Payments on Account of the Sum of 
£.972,222 4s. 6d. the Sum to be advanced 
pursuant to the Treaty of Chaumont, viz. 
Bills upon the Treasury £416,666 13 4 
Remitted by the Commis- 


sary in Chief ............ 150,000 O O}. 


Value of Clothing supplied by the Com- 
missary in Chief 
Value of Arms supplied by the Board of 
Ordnance 


117,194 8 9 


498,215 0 0 


> 


566,666 13 
223,899 12 2 
186,851 5 8 


DENMARK, 


£.121,917 16s. the Sum to be advanced 
pursuant to the Treaty of Keil, viz. 
Bills drawn on the Treasury ... 
Payments to the Agent of the Danish| 
Government 


Payments on Account of the Sum : 


1,475,632 11 2 


35,000 0 0 
86,917 16 0 


FRANCE. 


By Sum advanced to His Most Christian 
Majesty, to enable him to return to France 
Value of Arms, &c. supplied by the Board} 
of Ordnance to the South of France ..,... 


121,917 16 0 


200,000 0 0 


31,931 16 10 


HANOVER, 


Advanced to the Hanoverian Minister, pur- 
suant to an engagement concluded at 
London for the Maintenance of 15,000 

Value of Clothing, &c. supplied by the} 
Commissary in Chief .........+6 

Valte of Arms, &c. supplied by the Board 
of Crdnance ....... 


” HOLLAND. 


Value of Clothing, &c. supplied by th 
Commissary in Chief 
Value of Arms, &&c. supplied by the Board 


231,931 16 10 


500,000 0 0]. 
165,423 10 04} 


é. s s 


8,606,791 9 64. 


14,455 17 


139,879 7 17 
32,071 8 
235,687 18 10 


OLDENBURGH. 


Value of Clothing, &c. supplied by the’ 


10,007 17 5 


267,759 


8,723,985 18 
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PORTUGAL. 


The Sum agreed to be advanced to Portugal 


“in Supplies of Money, Provisions, ai 
Stores, for the Year 1814, was 

The actual. Sum advanced is not yet ascer- 
tained, the Accounts being now under 
examination:— The Value of Clothing 
sent from England by the Commissary in 
Chief, is £.56,745 2s. 3d. 


PRUSSIA. 


Payments on Account of the Balance due 
at the end of the last Year in respect of, 
the aid of £.666,666 13s. 4d. agreed to 
be furnished for the Year 1813 ; and also 
in respect of the Sum of £,972,222 4s. 
Gd. to be advanced for the Year 1814, 
pursuant to the Treaty of Chaumont, viz. 
Bills drawn upon the 

Treasury £165,000 0 
Issues to the Agents of 
the Prussian Govern- 


ment 820,795 12 0 


By one-third of the Sum of £.1,000,000 
being the amount of the Bills of Credit, 
issued pursuant to Act 54 Geo. 3, c. 14, 
paid off in the Year 1814 ....seccsscseesees 

Value of Arms, &c. supplied by the Board 


985,795 12 0 


333,333 6 8 
11,042 6 5 


RUSSIA. 


Payments on Account of the Balance due at 
the end of the last Year, in respect of the 
aid of £.1,333,333 6s. 8d. agreed to be fur- 
nished for the Year 1813, and also in re- 
spect of the Sum of £.1,250,000 to be 
advanced for the Year 1814, pursuant to 
the Treaty of Chaumont, viz. 
Bills drawn upon the 

Treasury Le 83,031 
Issues to the Agents of 

the Russian Govern- 

ment §1,420,284 1 6 


7 10 


By two-thirds of the Sum of £.1,000,000, 
being the amount of the Bills of Credit 
issued pursuant to Act 54 Geo. 3. c. 14, 
paid off in the Year 1814......ccecssecesesees 

Estimated Value of the Provisions, Stores, 
&c. supplied to the Russian Fleet, in the 
Year 1814, in partof the Sum of £.500,000 
agreed by the Treaty of Chaumont to be 
supplied for this Service, yiZ, 
By Commissioners of 

Victualling and Navy £.357,650 16 17 
Commissary in Chief... 135,193 4 4% 
Ordnance 14,647 2 9 


1,503,315 9 4 


666,666 13 4 


385,491 3 11 


SICILY. 


Advanced by the Commissary in the Medi- 
terranean to the Sicilian Government, on 
Account of the Ajd agreed to be furnished| 
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1,500,000 0 0 


2,555,473 6 7 


316,666 13 4 


| 
| 
| 
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SPAIN. 
Advanced under the orders of Sir Henry 
Wellesley, 1,808,754 Spanish Dollars, 
estimated at 450,000 0 
Value of Stores, &c. supplied by the follow- 
ing Departments, viz. 
Board of Ordnance...... £. 1,954 19 0 
Commissrs. Victualling 8,469 19 11 
Commissary in Chief... 125,913 8 11 
136,338 7 113 


586,938 7 113 


SWEDEN. 


Payments to the Swedish Minister, in pur- 
suance of an additional Article to the 
Treaty of Stockholm, signed at Leipsic on 
the 22d Oct. 1813 800,000 0 0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Value of Clothing, &c. supplied to sundry 
Foreign Corps, &c. ..... 30,878 15 10 
Value of Arms, Sec. ... Ditto 57,966 13 4 


10,024,623 18 72 


- £. [18,748,609 16 


s. d. 
Total Amount of Pecuniary “8,585,892: 1 
Value of Clothing, &c, furnished by the Commissary in Chief ...... 644,939 15 3% 
i Arms, &c. by the Board of Ordnance — .....0..seeseeseesseeees 599,890 17 8 
Ditto......Provisions and Naval Stores 593,961 3 105 


£.10,024,623 18 


N. B. The Value of all Supplies furnished to Foreign Powers being included in the Accounts of 
Expenditure by the Army, Navy, and Ordnance Departments, the Total Amount of such Sup- 
plies should be deducted therefrom ; but as it is the usual practice to repay to the Ordnance and - 
Naval Departments the Value of the Stores furnished by them, by Warrants upon the Pay- 
master-General, the Total Deduction may be made from the Army Expenditure. The Value of 
the Supplies furnished by the Board of Ordnance must also be deducted from the Total Expen- 
diture by that Board, as they give in their Accounts the Total of Payments made by them in 
each year, and consequently when the Value of the Stores furnished by them are repaid by the 
Paymaster-General, those Sums are disbursed for other Services, and again appear in the Ord- 
nance Accounts. The Naval Account on the contrary comprises only the Money issued from 
the Exchequer, and the Expenditure thereof. 


APPENDIX, (K.)—An Account, showing how the Monies remaining in the Receipt of the 
ExcHeQuer on the 5th day of January 1814, together with the Monies paid into the same 
during the Year ended the 5th day of January 1815, have been actually applied ; so far 
as relates to MiscELLANEOUS SERVICES, 


SERVICES AT HOME. 


For defraying the Expense of erecting a new Court House for the Marshalsea Court 
Ta make good the deficiency of the grant for Ditto - ~ - . - - 
For defraying the Expense of Works done at the Marshalsea Prison - 

For the Relief of American Loyalists 

Ditto - St. Domingo Sufferers - - ~ - 
For Composition to St. Domingo Sufferers, in lieu of Annual Allowances 


. 
y | 
9.2 
Tota 
467 1 
523 3 
1,472 8 
19,000 0 
5,000 0 | 
12,000 0 
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For the Relief of the Suffering Clergy and Laity of France - = - 

Ditto - - - - Toulonese and Corsican Emigrants 

Ditto - - - - Dutch Emigrants : - - - - - 

‘Towards the Repairs of Henry VII.’s Chapel = 

In further execution of an a for mating Roads and building Bridges in the ya: 
lands of Scotland - 

Towards defraying the Rupeass of making an Inland Navigation from ‘the Basten to 
the Western Sea, by Inverness and Fort William - ~ - 

To pay the Salaries of certain Officers of the Two Houses of Parliament - 

To pay Fees on passing Public Accounts - ~ - - - - 

To defray the Expense of Law Charges - : - - : - 

To pay the Expenses incident to the Two Houses of Parliament - - 

To be paid to Sheriffs for Conviction of Felons and Overpayments in their honieials 

To make good the deficiency of the Grant 1813, - er the ene of Feieting 
the Votes of the House of Commons - ~ 

For defraying th’. Expense of Printing Ditto - - - 

To defray the Charge for Stationery for the Two Houses of Parliament ” 

To defray Bills of the Usher of the Court of Exchequer for supplying the Court ou 
Offices with Stationery, for keeping in good and sufficient Repair the said bearing 
and for the accustomed Fees or Allowances to the several Officers-thereof 

To pay certain small charitable and her aioe to the Poor of St. nie in 
the Fields, et alia - rm - 

For defraying the Charge of the capeeiinniiees of Aliens - 

To make good the peaeeey of the Grant 1812, - Prosecutions relating to the Coin 
of this Kingdom - 

To make good Ditto of the. Great 1813 for Ditto 

For defraying the Expense of Ditto - - - . - 

For defraying the Expense of the Public Office, Bow-Street - - 

To be applied towards erecting the Military College at Sandhurst - 

For carrying on the Improvements of Holyhead Harbour - 

To make good the deficiency of the Grant 1813, for defraying the Renivein of 
printing Bills, Reports, and other Papers, by Order of the tome of Commons - 

To defray the Expense of Printing Ditto . 

To make good the deficiency of the Grant 1812, for prigting 1750 Copies of the 66th 
Volume of the Journals of. the House of Commons - - 

For defraying the Expenses of printing 1750 Copies of Ditto - 

Towards defraying the of Six of the Journals ‘of the 
House of Commons ‘ 

Towards defraying the Expense of confining, maintaining, and “exigloying | Convicts 
at - - - - 

Towards defraying the Expense of the ten Military College - 

Ditto - - Royal Military Asylum = - - 

To defray the Dine of Printas for the House of Lords - - - 

For defraying the Expense of Works done at the House of Lords 

To make good the tt of the Grant 1811, for mae and Works at the! King’s 
Bench Prison - 

For defraying the Extra Charge for Contingencies a! the Offices of the Three Secre- 
taries of State - - - 

Ditto - - Messengers - 

For Protestant Dissenting Ministers i in England - - - - 

Ditto - - - Ireland - - - - 

For Tmprovements of ‘Streets and Places near Westminster Hall - 

For the purchase of Buildings and further Improvements of Ditto - - - 

For Works done at the Houses of Parliament and Speaker’s House ; - 

To discharge Arrears due to Tradesmen for Ditto from Michaelmas 18001 to 7 
January 1812 - - - - - 

For the Relief of the Poor French Refugee | Clergy - - - 

Towards defraying the Expense of aati a ee House at Milbank - 

For the Board of Agriculture - 

For the Relief of the Sufferers by a Volcanic Eruption j in the Island of ‘Saint “Vincent 

To the Governors of Queen Anne’s for the of the 
of the Poor Clergy - 

To defray the caprane of printing the ‘45th ‘Volume of ‘the Journals of the House of 
Peers 

To defray the Charge of the eeremnnstlion ‘Allowance to J. Planta, ~~ formerly 
one of the Paymasters of Exchequer Bills 

Ditto - to Mr. E. Royer, formerly a Clerk in the Lottery Office - - 

Ditto - to retired Clerks inthe Audit Office - 

To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine Establishment - - 

For the Relief of the Poor French Refugee Laity - 

To enable the Trustees of the British Museum to ed on the Trusts reposed in a them 


11,000 


596 
2,274 
3,800 


2,002 


1,166 
9,474 
814 
1,978 
4,000 
13,746 
14,077 
10,000 


5,376 
16,000 


134 
3,000 


9,304 
86,855 18 


37,798 15 2 
32,662 8 11 


24,943 17 


2 


5,000. 0, 0 


2,160 3 


17,500 0 
19,000 0 
1,615 14 

753 12 
25,795 0 
8,974 0 
10,074 13 


5,092 4 
1,673.17 
31,115 10 
3,000 0 
25,000 0 


100,000 0 
9,107 5 
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To enable the Trustees of the British Museum to proceed i in nating “ weer 
Purchases for improving the collection of printéd Books - 

To enable Ditto to i aes a Collection of a to be deposited i in the British 

For defraying the Expense of printing and distributing the Pusieh Registers ~ 

For printing by order of the Commissioners of Public Records < = - = 

For defraying Captain Manby’s Allowance and travelling Expenses in ti into 
effect his Plan for saving the Lives of Shipwrecked Mariners 

Towards defraying the of a for the reception of Criminal 
Lunatics - 

For defraying the Rapeuse ‘of completing the Repair of the Church of Saint Mar- 
garet’s Westminster - 

For the Service of the Royal Military College - - 

Towards defraying the Expense of further improving the Communication between 
the County of Edinboro’ and the County of Fife = - 

Towards the Expense of rebuilding the Church at St. Petersburgh, for the use of his 
Majesty’s Ambassador and British Subjects resident there - 

To make Compensation to the Commissioners for — into the “Conduct of 
Business in the Office of Works - - - 

To be applied in Support of an Institution called the Veterinary College - 

To be applied by the for of the in of that 
Institution - 

To pay off certain ‘Annuities after the rate of Five Pounds per “Annum, 
being part of the Annuities granted by Acts 37 and 42 Geo. 3. 

For the Salaries of the and in and drawing the 
Lotteries 

To the Chief Clerk i in the Office of the “Auditor of the Exchequer, for his extta 
trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3. - - 

For Salaries to the Officers and Incidental meee of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt - - - 
For Incidental Expenses of the Acts for Redemption of the nr Tax - - 

Compensation to Commissioners for Services under the said Acts - - 
Bank of England, for Discount on aio — to Loan £.27,000,000. 
Ditto - -  £4Ditto - - 090, 000. 
Ditto of Loan £.27 000. - - 
Ditto - - &.22 ,000, 
Ditto for Discounts on Lotteries - 
Ditto for receiving Ditto - - - 
Ditto for Management of Life Annuities 
Incidental Expenses under the Convention with Russia and Prussia 
Expenses of Printing Subsidy Bills 
To complete the purchase of the Island and Light of May - 
To make good the Deficiency of the Civil List,on 5 April1814 = - - 
Towards defraying the Extraordinary Charges of the Civil List for the Year 1814 ~ 
To make good tohis Majesty’s Civil i Sums issued ics tat pursuant to Addresses 
of the House of Commons - - 
To make good to Ditto, Sums issued pursuant to Ditto - 
To make good to Ditto, Sums issued for Public Services - 


SERVICES ABROAD. 


Towards defraying the Expense of the Civil Establishments of 

Upper Canada 

Nova Scotia - 

New Brunswick - 

Bahamas 

Bermuda - 

Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 

Cape Breton - - 

_Sierra Leone - 

New South Wales - - 

Dominica - 
To the of and the British Forts on the ‘Coast of 

rica - 
To pay Bills drawn from Abroad on Account of Allowances to certain “French and 
Corsican Emigrants - + 

For the Relief of the French Emigrants resident i in Guernsey and Jersey - 
To pay Bills drawn from New South Wales - . 


To defray the Charge of his Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services - a 
Towards the Relief of the suffering Inhabitants of Germany = ae eens 


500 


5,000 
1,467 
6,958 
362,144 
133,098 
21,600 
17,600 
853 
3,000 
678 
2,469 
1,104 
30,900 
118,857 
100,000 


40,021 
17,989 
60,212 


7,000 
18,084 
5,715 
2,550 
549 
3,500 
3,656 
1,500 
13,000 
20,593 


100,000 


135,388 
100,000 


~ 
© 


_ 


Total  £,2,384,591 19 


_| [xlvi 
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19,800 
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An Account of the Progress made in the Redemption of the Pusuic Dest 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Britain, 


VI.—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


Funded in Great Britain, at Ist February 1815. 


of 


CAPITALS. 


Redeemed 
by the 
Commissioners 


at the 
Ist Feb. 1815. 


TOTAL SUMS 
paid, 


Average 


Price of 


annuall hi h 
nnually applicable to the Red: 
of the DEBT, 


Consolidated 3 
per ct. Annuit. 


Reduced ditto ... 


Consolidated 4 
per ct. Annuit. 
Ditto 5 per cent. 
Ditto 


Redeemed by the 
Commissioners 


Debt Unredeem- 
ed Ist Feb, 1815 


s. 
38,127,625 0 0 
41,068,750 0 0 


5,054,375 0 0 
2,229,000 0 0 


6,903,255 
1,360,800 


Ba 


4,347,368 8 ©} 63 


4,610,505 12 0 


86,472,750 0 0 


14,264,055 


8,957,874 0 0 


14,264,055 0 0 


72,208,695 0 0 


62 


Annuity of | 
per ct.on Ca 
pitals created 
since 1797... 


Dividend on 
£.14,264,055 
3 per cent.... 


Bank Long An- 
nuities which 
will expire5th 
Jan. 1860 ... 


873,984 19 of 


427,921 13 0. 


1,501,906 12 9 


129,583 6 8 


Progress made in the Redemption of the ImperiaL Dest, at 1st February 1815. — 


Imperial 3 per ct. 
Annuities.,... 


Redeemed by the 
Commissioners 


Unredeemed Ist 
Feb. 1815..... 


7,502,633 6 8 


1,622,584 0 0 


- 


5,880,049 6 8 


1,622,584 


984,502 8 9 


60§ 


1 per ct. on Ca- 
pitals created 
by Loan 1797 


Dividend on 
L. 1,622,584 
3 per cent.. 


Imperial An- 
nuities which 
willexpire 1st) 


36,693 0 0 


48,677 10 
85,370 10 44 


May 1819.... 


230,000 0 0 


Progress made in the Redemption of the Debt of PortuGat, at 1st February 1815. 


Reduced 3 per 
cent. Annuities 


Redeemed by the 
Commissioners 


Unredeemed Ist 
Feb. 1815 ..... 


895,522 7 9 


293,751 


185,656 17 6 


293,751 0 0 


601,771 7 9 


635 


Annual Appro- 
priation ..... 


Dividend on 
&. 293,751 
3 per cent 
Annuities woe 


30,000 0 0 


8,812 10 7 


38,812 10 7 
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| | — 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Britain, 


ii 


An Account of the Purtic FunpEp Desr of Great Britain, as the same stood on 
the 1st of February 1815. 


TOTAL DEBT UNREDEEMED. 


At 3 per Cent. 
Bank of England, and Annuities, 1751 .........4. 
South Sea Old and New Annuities........ 
Consolidated 
Reduced Annuities... 


At 4 per Cent. 
At 5 per Cent, 
Consolidated Annuities...... 
Annuities 1797 and 


12,686,600 0 0 
25,984,684 13 
| 362,998,558 4 53 
168,794,022 0 1 


"4,077,744 2 2 


106,062,254 13 7 
1,438,938 14 0 


s. @ 


Annuities for Lives, or for Terms of Years....... 
Charges of Management 
Annual or other Sums payable to the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, by suadry Acts of 
Parliament... 


coe 


22,391,877 19 112 
1,303,585 14 53 
238,294 10 0 


11,480,049 14 93 


751,973,002 8 93 


Torar Of ANNUAL EXPENSE. 


35,413,807 18 


VIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the Unrunpep Desr and Demanps OursTanpinG on the 5th Day of 


January 1815. 


Amount Outstanding. 


Excuequen. 
Excheguer Bills provided 


31,941,700 0 
26,000,000 0 


é. 


Miscellaneous 
Warrants for Army 
Treasury Bills.. 


483,410 14 93 
19,622 15 74 
1,784,564 0 


Barracks .. 
Ordnance....... 


57,941,700 0 


2,287,597 10 
1,047, 363 2 
116,204 9 
793,919 4 
6,361, 076 
32,663 16 4% 


68,530,524 10 4 
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VIII.—Disrosition or Grants, 1814, 


VIIL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account showing how the Monts, given for the Service of the Year 1814, have been 
disposed of ; distinguished under their several heads, so far as relates to Great Britain. | 


SERVICES. 


Navy 
Ordnance 
FOrCeS 
To enable his Majesty to take such Mea- 
sures as may be necessary to disappvint 
or defeat the Enterprizes or Designs of 
his Enemies, and as the Exigency of 
Affairs may 
To make good such Engagements as may 
be subsisting or be contracted between 
his Majesty and Foreign Powers ,...... 
For further enabling his Majesty to fulfil 
the Engagements: he has entered into 
with Foreiyn see 
For paying off and discharging any Bills 
of Credit, or other Securities issued by 
virtue of an Act passed in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, intituled, “* An Act 
“for giving effect to certain Engage- 
** ments of his Majesty with the Empe- 
* ror of all the Russias, and the King 
“of Prussia, for furnishing a Part of 
“the Pecuniary Succours for assisting 
** his Majesty’s said Allies in support- 
“ing the Expenses of the War with 
“* France,” which may become payable 
in the course of the present Year ...... 
To enable his Majesty to afford Relief to 
the Inhabitants of such Parts of Ger- 
many as have suffered in their Persons 
and Property, in consequence of the 
Operations of the late War, and of the 
wanton Devastations committed by the 
Forces acting under the orders of the 
late Ruler of France ; and that thesaid 
Sum be issued and paid tu the Commit- 
tee appuiated in London for the Relief 
of the Sufferers in Germany, without 
any Fee or other Deduction whatsoever 
For paying off and discharging any Ex- 
chequer Bills issued on the Credit of 
the Aids of the Year 1815, which are 
or may be outstanding during the Year 


For paying off and discharging Exchequer 


Bills made out by virtue of several 
Acts of the 46th, 47th, and 45th Years 
of his present 
To make good the like Sum which has 
been issued by his Majesty’s Orders, 
pursuant to Addresses of the House of 
Commons, and which has not been 
made good by Parliament.............008 
To make good further Sums issued pur- 
SuANt to DO. 


To make good the like Sum issued to 


several Persons for Public Services, and 
which have not been replaced by Par- 


SUMS Voted or Granted. 


SUMS Paid. 


Remains to be paid. 


s. a. 
18,780,070 19 11 
3,588,727 0 9 
30,493,762 13 4 


3,000,000 0 0 
3,000,000 0 0 


1,200,000 0 0 


1,000,000 0 0 


100,000 0 


3,000,000 0 0 


3,000,000 0 


40,021 14 
17,989 19 


é. s. d. 


18,780,070 19 11 
3,300,700 0 0 
30,493,762 13 4 


3,000,000 0 
3,000,000 0 


1,200,000 @ 


100,000 0 


2,569,900 0 0 


58,011 13 5 


a 93,209 0% 


288,027 0 9 


630,100 0 0 


3,000,000 0 


(continued) 
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PARL: ACCOUNTS.—Great Britain. 


SERVICES—continued. 


For defraying the the Charge of the Civil 
Establishmeuts under mentioned ; vi. 


Of the Bahama Islands, in addition to the 
Salaries now paid to the Public Officers 
out of the Duty Fund, and other inci- 
dental Charges attending the same; 
from the Ist day of January to the 31st 
day of December 1814 

Do......Bermuda or Somers Islands, from 

Do...Dominica........from Do...to...Do... 

Do... Upper Canada, from Do...to...Do... 

Do...Nova Scotia....from Do...to...Do... 

Do...New Brunswick, from Do..to...Do... 

Do...Cape Breton.. from Do...to...Do... 

Do...St. John, now called Prince Edward 
Island, from Do...to...D0...... 

Do...Newfoundland..from Do...to... Do... 

Do...Sierra Leone....from’ Do...to...Do... 

Do...New South Wales, from Do..to..Do.. 

For defraying the Expense of maintaining 
and repairing the British Forts on the 
Coast of Africa; for the Year 1814.. 

For defraying the Charge of the Royal 
Military College, from the 25th day of 
December 1813 to the 24th day of 
December 1814, both inclusive, being 

For...Do...of the Royal Military Asylum 
at Chelsea, for the same time....... aeerwn 

To be applied in support of an Institution, 
called The Veterinary — for the 
Year 1814 

For paying the Salaries of certain Officers 
of the two Houses of Parliament; for 
the Year 1814..... 

For paying the Fees on the passing the 
Public Accounts for the Year 1814..... 

For paying the Expenses incident to the 
two Houses of Parliament ; for the Year 

For defraying his Majesty’s Foreign and 
other Secret Services; for the Year 

_ Fordefraying the Expeuse of Law Charges; 
fob the Vear 

For defraying the Expense of the Public 
Office in Bow-street ; for the Year 1814 

For defraying the Charge of the Superin- 
tendence of Aliens, according to the 
Provisions of an Act passed in the 43d 
year of his present Majesty; for the 

To be paid to Sheriffs for Conviction of 
Felons, and Overpayments; for the 
Year 1814 ...... eee 

For defraying the Extra Charge for ‘Con- 
tingencies of the three Secretaries of 
State; for the Year 1814 

For...Do.. -of Messengers of...Do..for..Do. 

For completing the Expense incurred in 
printing and distributing the Parish 
Registers, in pursuance of an Act of the 
52: Year of his present Majesty ; for 
the Year 1814.. 

For defraying the Charge of Printing for 

' the House of Lords, and for printing 
Acts of Parliament ; for the Year 1814 


SUMS Voted or Granted. 


SUMS Paid. 


30,455 


9,922 


11,000 


16,000 
19,000 


coco ocooceco 


d., 


eooo 


topes 


ecco 


25,418 0 0 
30,455 15 9 


1,000 0 0 


1,880 0 0 
1,000 0 0 


4,184 6 9 


34,245 16 0 
20,000 0 0 


_ 12,000 0 0 


7,441 10 63 


6,169 14 0 


15,000 70 0 


501 10 0 


119 10 
322 13 tif 


644 0 0 
1,826 0 9 


1,051 15.9 


15.13 8 


140,756 4 0 


2,480 10 2% 


6,000 0 0 
” (continued) 


thi 
| | |_| d. é. d, 
~ 
4 3,301 10 2,800 a 
| 1,023 903 
i | 8,441 8,441 
13,440 13,440 
| 5,715 5,775 
| 3,826 2,000 
4,002 4,002 
14,102 14,102 
i 13,298 13,298 
4 25,000 0 0 25,000 0 0 
i MM 15 9 
1,000 0 0 
| 
id 1,000 0 0 
| 
4,200 0 0 
175,000 0 0 — | 
| 20,000 0 0 
12,000 0 0 | 
if 0 0 16,000 0 0 
1 0 0 19,000 0 0 
6,169 14 0 
21,000 0 0 
4 


SERVICES—continued. 


For defraying the Charge of printing} 


1,750 Copies of the 67th Volume of 
Journals of the House of Commons, for 
the Session 1812 
Do.....Do.....of printing the Votes of the 
House of Commons during the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant 
in the Year 1813, for defraying the 
Expense of printing the Votes of the 
House of Commons during the Session 
To defray the Expense of printing Bills, 
Reports, and other Papers, by order of 
the House of Commons during the last 
Session of Parliament, 
To defray the Expense that may be in- 
curred towards reprinting Six Volumes 
of Journals of the House of Commons ; 
for the Year 1814 
To defray the Charge for Stationery for 
the two Houses of Parliament ; for the 
To defray the probable Amount of Bills 
drawn or to be drawn from New South 
Wales; for the Year 1814 ........scceess 
To make good the deficiency of the 
Grant in the Year 1812; for extraordi- 
nary Expenses incurred for Prosecu- 
tions, &c. relating to the Coin of this 
For defraying the Extraordinary Expenses 
that may be incurred for Prosecutions, 
&c. relating to the Coin of this King- 
dom ; for the Year 1814 ...-.ssceseeree 
Towards making good the Deficiency of 
the Grant 1815, for defraying the Ex- 
pense of printing Bills, Reports, and 
other Papers, by Order of the House of 
Commons, during the last Session of 
Parliament 
To defray the Expense attending the con- 
fining, maintaining, and employing 
Convicts at Home; for the Service of 
the Year 1814. 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant 
1813, for defraying the Extraordinary 
Expenses incurred for Prosecutions re- 
lating to the Coin of the Kingdom...... 
For discharging Interest on Exchequer 
One hundredth part of the Sum of Twenty - 
nine millions of Exchequer Bills, autho- 
rized in the Session of Parliament 1814 
to be issued and charged upon the Aids 
of that Year ;- and a further Sum of 
Ten thousand Pounds issued by virtue 
of two Acts of the Session 1813; and 
that the said Sums, making together 
the Sum of Three hundred thousand 
Pounds, be issued and paid by equal 
Quarterly Payments to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, 
tobe by them placed to the Account 
of the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt ; for the Year 
ending the 1st day of February 1815... 
To defray Bills of,the.Usher of the Court 
of Exchequer for ‘supplying the Court 
Officers with Stationery, for keep- 


SUMS Voted of Granted. 


SUMS Paid. 


5,376 


93,594 


1,978 
1,900,000 


2,274 17 0 


596 11 0 


16,000 0 0 


2,833 15 6 


80,000 0 0 


814 12 11 


4,494 9 «2 


1,978 6 
1,811,409 4 


505 10 10 


88,590 15 8 


Remains to be Paid. : 
2,500 0 0 Mout 2,500 0 0 
2,600 0 0 a 325 3 0 
596 11 0 
16,000 0 0 
" 
6,000 0 0 6,000 0 0 
3,500 0 0 Ts 666 4 6 ZZ 
814 12 11 
5,000 0 0 | 
| 
5,976 9 1 
3 
0 mm 1 8 93,594 1 8 
i] 
0 0 4 P| 
% 
| 
| 
300,000 0 0} 900,000 0 0 
0 | 
ed) ! (continued) | 
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lix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Garegat Baitain. 


SERVICES—continued. 


ing in good and sufficient Repair the 
said Court, and for the accustomed 
Fees or Allowances to the several Offi- 
cers thereof; for the Year 1814 ....., 
To defray the Expence incurred for print- 
ing 1,250 Copies of the 43th Volume 
of the Journals of the House of Peers... 
To make good the Deficiency of the 
Grant of the Year 1813, for printing 
1,750 Copies of the 65th Volume of the 
Journals of the House of Commons ... 
To make good the Deficiency of the Civil 
List, on the 5th day of April 1814....., 
Towards defraying the Extraordinary 
Charges of the Civil List ; for the Year 


BOTA, 


The following SERVICES are directed to 
be paid without any Fee or other 
Deduction whatsoever : 


To be advanced to the Bank of Scotland, 
under the Conditions and Restrictions 
mentioned in an Act of the Session 
1813, for further improving the Coin- 
munication between the County of 
Edinburgh and the County of Fife, by 
the Ferries cross the Frith of Forth, 
between Leith and Newhaver in the 
County of Edinburgh, and Kinghorn 

- and Burntisland, in the County of Fife ; 
for the Year 1834 

For the Relief of the Suffering Clergy and 
Laity of Fiauce for the Year 1814...... 

...Do...Si. Domingo Sufferers ......Do... 

-.Do...Dutch Emigrants .......+...Do... 

oulonese and Corsican Emi- 

--.Do...American Loyalists .........Do... 

To pay Bills drawn from Abroad on Ac- 
count of certain French and Corsican 
Emigrants ; for the Year 1814 ......... 

For the Relief of French Emigrants resi- 
dent inthe Islands of Jersey and Guern- 
sey ; forthe Year 1814 ...ccoccscecrerees 

For defraying the remainder of the Ex- 
penses of repairing the Church of St. 
Margaret Westminster, above the Sums 
granted by Parliament for that purpose 

For defraying the Expense of the National 
Vaccine Establishment; for the Year 

For Protestant Dissenting Ministers in 
England ; for the Year 1814.......s0.0 

For......Do......in Ireland, for....Do...... 

To defray certain small charitable and 
other Allowances to the Poor of St. 
Martin in the Fields, et alia; for the 
1614 

To make good the Deficiency of the Grant 
of the Year 1811, for Repairs and 
Works at the King’s Bench Prison...... 

To ‘make Compensation to the Commis- 
sioners appointed by an Act of the 52d 
year of his present Majesty, to inquire 
into the Business of the Office of Works, 
for their Assiduity, Care, and Pains, in 
the execution of the Trust reposed in 

To be applied in further execution of an 
Act of the 43d year of his present Ma- 


SUMS Voted or Granted. 


SUMS Paid, 


a; 
2,118 
2,107 

134 
118,857 


10,000 


10,000 


119,500 
8,000 
3,500 


11,500 
19,000 
4,000 


3,250 


3,059 
3,000 


1,615 
153 


1,166 


2,160 


d. 


1,892 15 


2,107 5 8 


1,166 14 10 


2,160 3 0 


7,500 0 0 


2,900 0 0 
3,000 0 0 


€ 
fl 
fl 
| Resmains to be pi, 
s. d. na 
225 9 ¢ 
5 8 
21] 134 2 1 
| 411] 118,857 4 11 
0 0 | 100,000 0 0 | 
| 
| mm 0 0 10,000 0 0 
| 0 0}| 119,500 0 0 
i 0 0 8,000 0 0 
0 0 3,500 0 0 
a 
0 0 8,600 0 0 
‘| 0 0 16,000 0 0 
q 0 0 4,000 0 0 
0 3,250 0 0 
0 0 3,059 0 0 
a 0 0 3,000 0 0 
i! 14 0 80717 0 807 17 0 
iW 12 6 753 12 6 
if 
ii 
‘ 
| 
7,500 0 0 
| (continged] 
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~ SERVIC ES—continued. SUMS Voted or Granted. SUMS Paid. Remains to be Paid. 


jesty, towards making Roads and build- é. 
ing Bridges in the Highlands of Scot- 
land; for the Year 1814 .....0..sseceee 
Towards defraying the Expense of mak- 
ing an Inland Navigation from the 
Eastern to the Western Sea, by Inver- 
ness and Fort William; for the Year 
For carrying into effect the Provisions of 
an Act of the 46th year of his present 
Majesty, intituled, ‘* An Act for con- 
solidating and rendering more effectual 
the several Acts for the Purchase of 
Buildings, and further Improvement of 
the Streets and Places near to West- 
' minster-Hall and the two Houses of 
Parliament ;” for the Year 1814 ...... 
For defraying the Charge of the Super- 
annuation Allowance or Compensation. 
to Joseph Planta, Esq. formerly one of 
the Paymasters of Exchequer Bills ; 
fot the Year 1814. 
To ditto of Mr. Edward Royer, formerlya 
Clerk in the = Office; for the 


25,000 0 0 


To ditto of Mr. J Pingo, formerly 
Assistant Engraver to his Majesty’s 
Mint; for the Year 1814 .......secesees 
To ditto to three retired Officers or Clerks 
formerly employed in the Office of the 
Commissioners for auditing Public Ac- 
counts; for the Year 1814 .. .......0 
Towards defraying the Expenses of the 
Repair of King Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel; for the Year 1814 ......--000. 
For paying off and discharging, on the 
5th day of April 1814, certain Annui- 
ties, granted by two Acts of the 37th 
and 42d years of His present Majesty.. 
For ditto ditto at 10th October 1814, 
(being part of £.34,444. 15s. 2d. 
For the Relief of the Poor French Refugee 
“Clergy ; for the Year 
For ditto Laity, for ditto 
To defray the Charge incurred in April 
1813, in the Purchase of Grain and 
Potatoes cenveyed to the Shetland 
Islands, for the Relief of the distressed 
Inhabitants there ... 
To discharge in the Year 1814, the 
Arrears due to the several Tradesmen 
for Work done at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the Speaker’s House ; from 
Michaelmas 1800 to the 5th day of 
For carrying on, in the Year 1814, the 
Improvement of Holyhead Harbour... 
To pay One Year’s Interest on the 10th 
day of October 1814, on the Sum raised 
by Debentures, in pursuance of two 
Acts of the 53d Year of his present 
Majesty, for granting Annuities to 
satisfy certain Exchequer Bills, and for 
raising Money by Debentures for the 
Service of Great Britain .......cccceseveee 39,780 0 0 
To be applied by the Society called The 
Refuge for the Destitute, in support of : 
For enabling the Trustees of the British 


id. 
6 
| | 
| 
0 
1,987 18 2 
0 
10,000 
| 
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SERVICES—continued. SUMS Voted or Granted. SUMS Paid. Remains to be Paid, 


in them by Parliament .......ccceseseees 8,251 11 4 

To enable ditto to proceed in making the 
necessary purchases for improving the 9.931 11 4 
Collection of Printed Books, respecting , 
_ the British Islands, and the several 
~ Possessions of the British Empire 

To be issued to Captain Manby, as a 
further Reward for his Invention for 
effecting a communication with Ships 

To be paid to certain St. Domingo Suf- 
ferers, as Composition Allowances, in 
lieu of the Annual! Allowances they at 
5 receive ; and also to pay sun- 

Sums awarded to Claimants by the 
late St. Domingo Board, but which 
could not be before paid in conse- , 
quence of the late war... ssseceesseees i 12,000 0 0 7,000 0 0 

Towards defraying the Expense of the 
building of a Penitentiary Huuse at 

Milbank, for the Year 1814 7,000 0 8,000 0 0 

Towards defraying the Expense of erect- 
ing a Building for the reception of 
Criminal Lunatics; for the Year 1814 

To discharge the Balances due to the 
several Tradesmen for Works done at 
the Marshalsea Prison, in the Years 
1810, 1811, and 1,472 8 0 

To make good the Deficiency of the 
Grant in the Year 1813, for defraying 
the Expenses of erecting a new Court . : 
House for the Marshalsea Court 523 3 3% 

For the parchase of a Collection of An- 
tiquities to be oe in the British 
Museum 8,200 0 0 

Towards defraying the. ‘Expense of re- 
building the Church at St. Petersburgh, 
for the use of his Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor, and the British Subjects resident 
veo 

For carrying into effect the Provisions of 
an Act of the 46th year of his present 
Majesty, for consolidating the several 
Acts for the improvement of the Streets 
and Places near to Westminster-Hall, 
and the two Houses of Parliament ... 

Towards enabling the Trustees of the 
British Museum to — the Codex 
Alexandrinus ......... 

To enable his Majesty to ‘pay “the. ‘same 
to the Governors of the Bounty of 
Queen Anne, for the augmentation of 
the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy ; 
to be by them applied in the main- 
tenance of the Poor Clergy, according 
to the Rules and Regulations by which 
the Funds of that Corporation are 


106,000 
For the Service of the Royal Military 
College; for the Year 1814 .......s000 9,000 
‘For the Board of Agriculture; for the 
To discharge in the Year 1814, ‘the Bills 
due to the several Tradesmen for 
Works done at the Houses of -Parlia- 
ment, and the Speaker’s House ; from 
the 6th day of January 1812 to the}’ 
5th day of January 1814 ,........ beep F 10,074 13 5 
For defraying the Charges and Expenses Ceontinued.) 


| 
| 
t 
. 


of Grants, &c. [lxvi 


SERVICES —con tinued. SUMS Voted or Granted. SUMS Paid. Remains to be Paid. 


of preparing and drawing the Lotteries ihe é. 
1814; and for taking in Tickets, and ue ' 


for making out Certificates in lieu 
thereof - ~ - - - 15,000 0 0 7,000 0 0 8,000 0 0 


&. | 71,067,137 5 66,829,783 9 1 | 4,237,555 16 


Payments for other Seryices, not being Part of the mee granted for the Service 
of the Year - - - - - - - - - - -° £.311,502 


Ways and Means for answering the foregoing SERVICES. £ 

Duty on Malt, Sugar, sagen and Snuff, and on nine Offices, &c. continued 3,000,000 
Loan per Act 54 Geo. 3, cap. 3 ces 
Ditto...ditto 54 Geo. 3, cap. 76, (Part of E. 24, 000, 000, ‘the remainder being for : 

the Service of Ireland). 000 
Deduct on account of a Subscriber pine wanes to make good his - 18,498,700 

Monies arisen from the Sale of “Old. Naval and Victualling "Stores ; F including 

£.67,805, to be accounted for to Ireland, being the Irish Proportion thereof ... 576,350 
Exchequer Bilta:on Vote OF 3,000,000 

67,775,050 


Sums granted, as per preceding Account 5,067,199 

Paid for Services not voted as per dittO .scccecsoccccsccereccrecscccccscccscccsccscccsecces 311,502 104 
71,378,639 

Amount of Ways alld Means, a8 117,000 O- O 


The Sums under mentioned were granted in 1814, but were not for the Service of the Year. 


£, 10,500, 000, in Exchequer Bills, authorized to be raised by Act 54 Geo. 3 3, Cap. 18, to pay off the like 
Amount issued per Act 53 Geo, 3, cap. 16 and 118. 

£.5,000,000 in Exchequer Bills, authorized to be raised by Act 54 Geo. 3, cap. 39, to pay off the like 
Amount issued per Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 26, 

£.6,000,000 in Exchequer Bills, authorized to be raised by Act 54 Geo. 3, cap. 79, to pay off the like 
Amount issued by Acts 53 Geo. 3, cap. 119 and 161. 

£.1,500,000 in Exchequer Bills, authorized to be raised by Act 54 Geo. 3, cap. 80, to pay off the like 
Amount issued per Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 27. 

The Sum of £.8,000,000, was authorized by Act 54 Geo. 3, cap. 167, to be applied out of War Taxes 
1813, for Public Services 1814, and the like Amount was authorized to be paid out of 
Ways and Means 1814, to discharge Exchequer Bills issued for the Service of the Year 
1813; but the Sum of £.6,500,000 only, was issued for those Services respectively. 


Amount of Sums remaining to be Paid. éi s. d. 
Exchequer Bills, charged on Aids 1814° 15,031,200 0 0 
Grants remaining to be paid, as per preceding Account - 4,237,353 16 QE 
To Pay Prizes of Lotteries, 1814 —- - - - - - 400,000 0 0 


To be remitted to Ireland, on account of Lotteries, i814 ’ - 11,472 4 6 
Ditto - - to Ditto, to complete £.5,500,000, proportion of Loan, 1814 593,208 10 6 


20,339,254 11 25 


Sums remaining in the Excnequenr, and to be Raised. 


In the Exchequer. To be Raised. 


War 697,888 18 03) 11,415,678 6 72 
Due from Ways and Means 1815 to 

and Means 1814 - 4,096,036 9 
Loan, £.24,000,000 3,584 2 6 476 711 
Contributions to Lotteries ......seesessecees. 71,763 18 11 444,416 13 4& 
113,036 15,956,607 17 54 
773,036 19 '73116,799,644 17 


Deficiency of Ways and MEADS | 3,503: 3989 14 


Note.—When the Proportion of Ireland’s contribution of 2-17%ths to the 
General Expenditure of the United Kingdom stats be received, it will 
be applied in Aid of this Deficiency, 


Vor. XXX. Appendix. Ce) 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Inetanp. 


I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF IRELAND: 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING FIFTH JANUARY, 1815. 


An Account of the Onpinary Revenues and Extraorpinary Resources constituting the 
Pusuic Income of IRELAND. 
A 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 


GROSS RECEIPT ; 


Total Receipt to be 
accounted for. 


Drawbacks, Discounts, 
Charges of Manageinent, 
&c, paid out of the Gross|Objects, and the Payments 


Revenues. 


NET PRODUCE 
applicable to National 


into the Exchequer, 


Ordinary Fievenue. 


CUSTOMS SOOT SSL LES 
POST OFFICE 
Pounpace Fees 


.| 4,262,165 9 


2,634,863 16 


928,397 16 
252,883 16 
30,125 14 
6,025 1 
4,315 16 


525,424 10 
453,594 5 

65,958 17 
129,243 11 


d, 
33} 2,109,439 6 1 
42] 3,808,771 3 4 
O24) 862,438 19 9 
14] 123,640 5 3 

30,125 14 14 

6,025 1 8 
4,315 16 


Total Ordinary Revenue........ 


€rtraordinarp Resources. 


From the Commissioners of the Navy in 
Great Britain, on account of Advances 
made by several Collectors in Ireland, 
for Seamen’s 

From the Paymaster General of Great Bri- 
tain, on account of Advances made by 
several Collectors in Ireland for Half-pay 
to reduced Officers, Perisions to Officers’ 
Widows, &c. on the British Establish- 
TENE 

From Great Britain, being one-third of the 
Profit on Lotteries for 1813.......sesseceeees 

From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Ad- 
vances made by the Treasury for improv- 
ing Post Roads in Ireland ... .-.sessecerees 

From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Advances 
made by the Treasury for building Gaols,. 

Other Monies paid to the Public ............ 


Total, independent of the Loans...... 


LOANS paid into the Exchequer, ‘in the 
Year ended the 5th January 1815 ......... 


8,118,777 10 


11,733 12 


5,601 15 84 
126,960 12 93 
53,559 11 "Th 


12,958 19 6 
59,239 9 3 


1,174,021 3 


6,944,756 6 54 


71,738 19 


5,601 15 
126,960 12 
53,559 11 


12,958 19 
59,259 9 


8,448,831 11 62 


7,737,797 16 


1,174,021 


7,274,810 7 


1,737,197 16 


Total, including 
Duties for Local Objects, 
Linen Manufacture 
Improvement of Dublin 
Repairs of the Royal Exchange and Com- 
mercial 
Lagan Navigation 
Light-houses 


16,186,629 8 2k 


1,174,021 


15,012,608 4 


1,143 
11,385 16 10 


2,341 0 2 
6,765 16 63 
1471 3 4 
26,263 12 11 


3,086 10 
201 2 


1,143 1 % 
11,385 16 10 


2,341 0 2 
8 3,679 5 
1,471 3 4 
731 26,062 10 


Total appropriated Duties for Local Objects 


GRAND TOT 16,235,999 19 6} 


49,370 11 43 


3,287 13 


34] 46,082 18 1 


1,177,308 17 


03115,058,691 2% 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Irevanp. 
II.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


Balances due on the 5th Jan. 1815, from deceased and dismissed Collectors of Customs 14,282 15 4 
Ditto. Money 70,041 4 


IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Bxponrs from IRELanp, for Tiree 
Years, ending 5th January 1815. 


OFFICIAL VALUE of 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF 
IMPORTS, 


Irish Produce and Foreign and Colonial 
Manufactures Exported. | Merchandize Exported, 


Year ending January 1813 8, 820,359 16 1 | 6,463,744 15 14) 404,494 111 10} 
"447, S |:6,822,095 5 14 436, 576 61 
1815 7,943,043 2 6,558,103 19 581,352 13 


Note.—The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported in the Year ending 
the 5th of Jan. 1815, computed at the Average Prices current, amounted to... £.13,572,090 1 4 


An Account of the Number of VessELs, with the Amount of their TonnaGE, that were Built 
and Registered in the several Ports of InELanp, in the Three Years ending the 5th 
January 1815; distinguishing each Year. 


Year ending Sth Jamuary-1813 1,952 


1 4. cee ‘ 2,082 


An Account of the Number of V esses, with the Amount of their Tonnace, and Number of 
MEN and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, which belonged to the several 
Ports of TREvanD, on the 30th of September 1814, 


VESSELS, TONNAGE. MEN & BOYS, 


| 1,183 61,769 5,100 


An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their Tonnace, §c. that 
Entered and Cleared Outwarps, in the several Ports of from or to 
all Paris of the World, in the Three Years ending 5th January 1815. 


TRISH. BRITISH. FOREIGN. 


be 


Years ending January, ; 
2,229] 152,355] 10,398|| 9,029] 830,473 405 | 79, 4255 


sHIPS.| TONS. MEN. SHIPS. TONS. | MEN. | sues. TONS. 


1816 2,092] 142,863] 9,631]! 7,503] 693,747| 39,762]] 527 | 62,571 3,471 
1815.02 9,282)| 7,880! 707,232) 40,3791} 296 | 54, 77155 12,990 


OUTWARDS. 


Years ending 5th January, ' To 
10,042} 8,465] 792,829 421 | 85, 


1814 1,928] 141,232] 9,502!] 7,307] 685,407] 39,496] 520 | 63,531 
1815 1,9371 139,302] 9,118 274 | 50,708! 2,61 


7,690 693,422] 40,130 


| 
| 


V.—Pusiic Expenpirure, 1815. 


V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


I. For Interest on the Funded Debt of 
Ireland, including Annuities for 
. Lives and Terms of Years; also 

£.1 per Cent. for the Reduction 

of the Capital created by Loans, 

since 1797, (A.).. 

For Charge of Management thereon 
There was also applied towards the 
Reduction of the National Debt... 


Whereof was applied towards the 
Reduction of the National Debt... 


Total on account of Interest .....0++. 
Ditto, for Charge of Management... 
Ditto, on account of the Reduction 

of the National Debt 


II, For Interest on Exchequer Bills (B.) 
4 
III. Issues for the separate Service of 
IV. Issues from Appropriated Funds for 
Local Purposes (D) ...... 


Civil List..... 


Pensions tothe March 1813... 
Other Permanent Charges (E)...... 


VI. Payments in Anticipation of Ex- 
chequer Receipts: (F. 1 & 2) viz. 
Bounties from Customs ....... 
Bounties from -Excise.... 


Militia, Deserters’ Warrants, &c. 
From 
Rewards for Straggling Seamen, 
from Customs.......... 


VII. Ordnance, (G.) 


VIII. Army. — Ordinary Service, ay 
ViZe 
Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer 
Corps, &c. . 
Commissariat Establishment .. 
Barracks 
Staff: Officers and: Officers oft 
Half Pay, Supernumerary, and Re- 
tired Officers ... 
Officers’ Widows.. 
‘Royal Hospital, Kilmainham.. 
Public Officers, their 
Clerks, &c..... 
Superannuated Officers . 
Disembodied Militia ............ 


Extraordinary Service 


IX, Miscellaneous Services (I) 
Vote of Credit (K, ) 


5,654,975 5 


67,649 1 


5,722,004 6 


1,997,800 18 


3,724,223 7 
24,594 9 


1,997,800 18 


31,454 
455 


24,594 9 33 


5,746,618 15 
123,354 3 


4,496,937 4 


- 40,157 6 
223,004 
560 
247,894 


101,128 
18 


471,459 19 


101,147 
133,036 8 


- 437,867 17 102 


2,045,544 
155,279 
360,515 

90,195 


26,956 
8,735 
84,185 


11,683 
4,800 
31,510 


2,819,206 
195,704 


3,014,911 10 4 
659,022 7 
- 37,276 9 


15,160,642 3 9 
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Ixxv] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Iretanp. 


[lexi 


A. 1.)—Moniks paid out of the Receipt of the Exchequer, in the Year ending the 5th Jan, 
1815, towards defraying the Charge of the Pusuic Funpep Dest of Iretanp, 


Interest and Annuities 
for Lives and Terms 
of Years, &c. 


Charge of 
Management, 


é. Se 
5,654,375 5 
24,594 9 


d. 
Interest, &c. on the Public Funded Debt of Ireland,......+...0+4 


43 
33 


sd, 


24,594 9 34 


5,678,969 14 


Annual Issue for Reduction of the National Debt ........sseceeeeee, 67,649 1 


0 
8 


5,746,618 15 


(A. 2.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the Nationat Dest, in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 1815. 


In Great Britain. 


In Ireland, 


Amnual Issue 
Appropriation of £.1 per Cent. per Annum on Loans since 1797 
Appropriation of £.1 per Cent. on annual Amount of Exche- 

Quer Bills 


&. 
67,649 1 0 
54,042 13 8 
273,130 17 9 


26,712 19 6 


907,045 4 


Iaterest on Debt of Ireland 418,747 18 


421,535 11 11 
250,472 4 2 


1,325,793 2 
672,007 16 


672,007 16 1 


1,997,800 18 


(B.)—JInterest on ExcuEquer Bits, with the Payments made in the Year ending the 5th 


Jan, 1815. 


There remained Interest on Exchequer Bills unclaimed on the 5th January 1814... 
Charge for Interest at £.5 per Cent. 
On £. 1,216,666 13 4 from 25th Dec. 1813, to 24th June 1814, (when paid off ) 
On £. 500,000 0 0 from to Do. es 
On £. 293,750 0 0 from 25th September to 25th September ........008 csseceees 
Qn £. 150,000 from Do. tO 
On £. 235,000 from Do. - to Do. ....... 
On £. 330,000 from 5th January 1814 to 5th January 1815 ...ccccosssssesees 
On 1,200,000 from 24th June to 24th Dec. 1814 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Deduet Interest unclaimed on the 5th of January 1815  ....cccccssccsscssseeseseererece 
Total Payments for Interest on Exchequer Bills, in the Year to 5th January 1815... 


18 
30,416 13 


oooocor 


123,367 
13 


123,354 


(C.)—Payments made in the Year ending the 5th January 1515, for the 
of IRELAND. 


separate Service 


Re-building the Bridge at Londonderry, pursuant to 54 Geo. 3, c. 230 ....00 
Advances made by former Tellers of the Exchequer, and allowed by 54 Geo. 3. c. 85 
On account of the Balance due by Ireland, on the joint Expenditure of the United 
Discount on prompt Payment of Loan Deposites, &C. s.ssssseseressncevessrccssenesessees 


s de 
63,653 14 4 
15,000 0 0 
9,071 10 10 
9,672,090 8 4 
113 0 0 
1,716,766 13 4 
20,941 17 3 


4,496,997 _4 1 


—— —— 
| 907,045 4 3 
| 
| | 
12,500 0 
14,687 10 
7,500 0 
11,750 0 
— 16,500 0 
30,000 0 
: 
2 
3 4 
| 


Ixxvii] V.—Pustic ExpEnpITURE, 1815. Ixxviii 


(D.)—Payments made from the Funps appropriated for Local Purposes in IrELAND, from 
the 5th Jan. 1814, to the 5th Jan. 1815. 


s 
Improving Dublin 10,726 
Lagan Navigation 2,946 
King’s Inns 3,130 
Royal Exchange and Commercial Buildings ............ 2,090. 0 


Linen Manufacture ce 254 3 
1 


6 
9 
6 


40,157 6 


(E.)— Payments made in the Year to the 5th Jan. 1815, under the several Heads of —Civil 
List, Pensions, and other permanent Charges. 


s. d. 
Arrear on Civil List on the 5th January 1814 .....csccceeeser eee} 57,206 16 113 
Charge for one Year, to the 25th December 1814.....+.00se:e000e{ 225,000 0 0 


Hi 282,206 16 
Deduct Arrear on the 5th January 1815 59,202 1 


223,004 15 
Issued for the Civil List, in one Year, to the 5th January 1815... 
Pensions to the 25th March 1813 ..... .. sssccsscesssseresevenseeecs 560 19 9 
Other permanent Charges ; viz. 
Inspector General Of Prisoms ......000 
Transportation of Felons 
Fees on Auditing Treasury Accounts 
Secret Service in detecting Treasonable Conspiracies.. ......... 
Annuities and Compensation Allowances 
Judges’ Additional Salaries, 
Commission Of 
Retired Militia 


947,894 3 11g 


471,459 19 8 


(F. 1.)—Bounriss paid out of the Public Revenue of Customs in the Year ending the 5th of 
Jan. 1815, being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 


On Coarse Linen and Canvass exported 18,667 


OP 


Pol 


on 
‘ | s d. 
114 
0 
= 
| 
951 
4,535 ‘1 
31,434 
18 
31,452 


Ixxix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Iretanp. [Ixxx 


(F. 2.) —Amount of Payments out of the Revenue of Excise for Bounties, Mitivia, Army 
of Reserve, Desertens’ Warrants, &c. in the Year ending the 5th of January 1815, 
being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 


\ 

Bounties to Distillers..........+ 
Bounties to Spirit Retailers on Sale of ‘Malt Liquors .. 
Payments for Militia 

- -  Deserters’ Warrants 

Compensation for Spirits 29,130 13 


101,584 3 8 


(G.)—Monies paid to the Office of ORDNANCE in the Year to the 5th of January 1815, 


For the Office of Ordnance in Ireland, for 1814.. ... zs 400,192 16 6 
Expenses of Services performed by the Office of Ordnance for Ireland, and not pro- 
vided for by Parliament in 1813 ........+. 21,962 1 10 
On account of Pay of Retired Officers of the late Irish Artillery, and Pensions to 
Widows of deceased Officers of the same, for 1814 . a 12,335 18 0 
Superannuated and Retired Allowances to Persons late belonging tothe ‘Office ‘of Ord. 
nance in Ireland, ef a Civil nature, also for the charge of Widows Pensions for 


437,867 17 103 


(H.)—Monies paid on Account of His Majesty’s Forces in Inevanp, in the Year ending 
5th of January 1815. 


Regiments of the Line $43,315 3 
Royal Military 5,183 11 
Clergymen officiating with the Forces  .......sscsccssssseesereseves 917 2 


2,045,344 
Conimissariat Retablish ment! cates | 
Half-pay, Supernumerary and Retired Officers 26,956 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham 84,185 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks, and ‘Contingent Expenses... scvecdcsccecsersccses 11,683 
Superannuated Officers tens 4,800 


2,819,206 12 


3,014,911 10 105 


(1.)—Paymenis in the Year ending the 5th of January 1815, for SERVICES. 


Se a. 


659,022 7 % 


(K.)— Payments from the Vore or Crevit in the Year ending 5th of January 1815. 


Amount of Payments from Vote of Credit - - - - £.31,216 9 


13 ad 
63 
8} 
9 
0 
13 
Q 3! 
| 10 
9 
8 
18 4 
14 10 
| Q 
4 108 
4 18 6} 
Q 4 


Ixxxi] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Iretanp. [Ixxxii 


VIL—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT OF IRELAND. 


Pustic Funpep Dest of Irexanp, as the same stood on the 5th of January 1815. 


British Currency. Irish Currency. 


Fook] 


| 


é. 
IN DuBLin: 
£.3 10s. per Cent. per Annum wacadadticasaaentnsegemnace = - 17,380,972 17 
&. 4 per Cent. per ANNUM 1,150,100 
L. 5 per Cent, per ANNUM 15,596,848 11 
PAYABLE IN LONDON : 
£.5 per Cent. per Annum 1,900,000 2,058,353 6 
£.3 per Cent Consolidated Annuities 39,126,625 41,304,927 1 
£.3 per Cent, Reduced Annuities...... 41,068,750 44,491,145 16 
£. 4 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities .......ccecereseeeceseeeeee] 9,054,375 5,475,572 18 
£. 5 per Cent. Consolidated Navy Annuities ......se:sseseeeeeeee| 25222,000 2,407,166 13 


Ss 


AnnuAL CHarcE: 
Annuities on Lives or Terms of Years 
Pursuant to Act 37 Geo. 3, for Redemption of Debt then 

By Acts providing £.1 per Cent. for Redemption of Debts 
Management 24,595 Total Principal. 


Total of Annual Expense .......0ese0+0+| 5,933,485 17 127,865,067 5 O 


An Account of the Progress made in the REvEMpTION of the Pustic Desr of Ireanp, 
at the 5th January 1815. 


b Redeemed f Average Prices 
'y the Commissioners from Total Sums paid. my 
ist January 1797 of stocks. 
to 5th January 1815. 


5 per Cents, ........f 15,569,797 18 1,842,000 1,647,472 19 10 89 8 9 
4 per Cents. ....e.00e 1,097,100 0 75,600 66,219 18 2 87 11 10 
8% per Cents. .........| 17,380,972 17 5,085,128 3,801,484 0 8 | 7415 1 


34,047,870 15 7,002,728 5,515,176 18 8 7815 1 


Sums Annually applicable to the Repuction of the Dest, funded in Irish Securities. 


Annual Charge, per Act 37 Geo. 3, for Redemption of £.5,829,156 13s. 4d.thel) £ s. @& 
Annuity of 1 per Cent, on £.28,218,714 2s. 1d. Capitals created from Ist January 
One ‘per Cent. on Treasury Bills, 1814, for Three Months, on £. 5. de 
One per Cent. on Treasury Bills, 1815, for Nine Months £.2,708,750... 20,3515 12 6 


27,129 3 4 
Interest at 5 per Cent. on £.1,842,000 1s, 8d. Stock redeemed ......£.92,100 0 1 
Interest at 4 per Cent, on £.75,600 Os. Od. Stock redeemed............ 3,024 @ 0 
Interest at 3 per Cent. on £.5,085,128 8s, 11d, Stock redeemed ... 177,979 9 10 


273,103 9 11 


704,111 10 8 


Vou, XXX, Appendir. (f) 
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VIL—~-UNFUNDED DEBT OF IRELAND. 


An Account of the Unrunpep Dest of Iretanp, and Demanps OuTsTANDING, on the 
5th Day of January 1815. 


’ Residue of Debentures bearing 4 per Cent. Interest to the 

Year 1788, provided for by the 27 and 28 Geo. 3, but 
unclaimed by the Proprietors ; viz. 


(a) 2,225 
Excnuequer Bits : 

Outstanding Exchequer Bills, provided for by several Acts of 

_ Parliament, but unclaimed by the Proprietors; viz. 

Payable 24 June 1783 

24 JUNE 1801 50 

ZS March 1803. 100 


(a) 308 
Exchequer Bills, not in course of Payment: 
{ssued pursuant to 51 Geo. 3, c. 22, payable 25 March 1815] 293,750 
52 Geo. 3, c. 70, payable 25 March 1816] 150,000 

53 Geo. 3, c. 61, payable 25 March 1817] 235,000 

53 Geo. 3, c. 80, payable 5 July 1815 ...] 350,000 

54 Geo. 3, c. '75, payable 24 June 1815,..] 1,200,000 

54 Geo. 3, c. 75, payable 5 Jan. 1816...) 500,000 


(b)2,'708,'750 
Lorrery Prizes: 
Outstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Lotteries from 1782 to 1801 ....00.000, (a) 25,735 


Total 2,737,018 


(a) Provision has been made for these by several Acts of Parliament. 
(5) To be provided for. 


\ 


VIIL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account showing how the Monies, granted for the Service of the Year 1813, have been 
disposed of, so far as relates to IRELAND ; stated in Irish Currency. 


SERVICE. SUMS Granted. SUMS Paid. REMAINS. 


FOrCES 3,951,627 10 0 | 3,014,911 10 296,715 19 


Ordnance 497,867 17 103] 497,867 17 103 
Public Officers for several Services .... 2... 1,250 0 0 1,250 0 90 
Miscellaneous Services 175,388 16 1| 172,311 6113] 3,077 9 18 
Public Boards 304,420 15 11 | 299,974 14 8} 72,046 11 3 


Pablic Hospitals and Schools ...sssssssseeeese] 176,273 5 0 176,273 ~5 0 
4,346,828 14 103] 4,034,988 15 44] 311,839 19 of 


END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1815. 
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REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE UPON THE CIVIL LIST; &c. 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 16 June 1815. 


The Se.ecr CommitTee appointed to take into consideration the Account presented 
to the House upon the 20th day of March last by Mr. Arbuthnot, by the Com- 
mand of his royal highness the Prince Regent, relating to his Majesty’s Civil 
List, and to examine the said Account, and report the same as it shall appear to 
them, together with their observations thereupon, to the House; and to whom 
the Report which, upon the 7th day of July 1812, was made from the Select 
Committee appointed to consider of the Charge upon the Civil List Revenue ; 
the Copy of the Code of Instructions for the Government of the Office of Works 
in all its branches; and the several other Accounts relating to the Civil List, 
which have been presented to the House in this Session of Parliament, were re- 
ferred ;—Have, pursuant to the Order of the House, -considered the matters to 
them referred, and agreed upon the following Report. 


The general state of the Civil List has varied so much at different times since the 
accession of his present Majesty, and recently by the circumstances connected with 
the establishment of the unrestricted Regency, that the Committee have thought they 
should best fulfil the duty entrusted to them, by turning their attention, in the first 
instance, to the amount of this expenditure at different periods during the present 
reign; and by noticing the various provisions which have been made, either to meet 
the charge or to prevent excess, They have also stated the amount and nature of the 
debt which actually exists, and examined particularly into those classes in which it 
has arisen; and finally, they submit to the House such measures and arrangements as 
appear to them best calculated to prevent the recurrence of debt in future. 


GENERAL STaTE oF THE Civit List. 


By the first Act of his Majesty’s reign, he accepted the fixed sum of 800,000 per 
annum, in lieu of the hereditary, temporary, and other revenues which had been 
enjoyed by his predecessor, who had been also entitled to any surplus which those 
revenues might have produced beyond the sum of 800,000/. per annum, the Parliament 
undertaking to supply the deficiency of those revenues below that sum. His Majesty 
therefore accepted a sum for the Civil List expenditure, which could in no case exceed 
that of the Civil List of Geo. 2; but which would fall short of it by whatever might 
have been the amount of the surplus above referred to. 

; ae income of the Civil List, under different grants of Parliament, at present is as 
ollows; - 
44 Geo. 35 cap. 80. 60,000 
Surplus of Exchequer Fees applied by Act 23 Geo. 3, 
cap. 82, and which may now be estimated at .........+.. 50,000 
Surplus of Scotch Civil List Revenues applicable to this 
purpose, per Act 50 Geo. 3, cap. 111, estimated at...... 10,000 


£ 1,090,000 


It is also to be observed that in the year 1804, when the sum of 60,000/. was added 
to the income of the Civil List charges, which it had been usual to defray out of that 
revenue, were taken away from it ; and which, upon the average of the years 1801, 
1802, and 1803, as stated in the Appendix to the Report of 1812, amounted to about 
82,C00/. per annum. Those charges have been since transferred to other funds, or 
provided for by annual grants of Parliament. 

The debts of the Civil List, which have been paid at different periods by Parliament, 
have been as follows :* j 

1777 618,340 


* In the body of the Report, fractional parts of pounds are omitted. 
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£ 3,113,061 


And there was granted, towards the extraordinary expenses of 1514, 100,001, 
making together 3,213,061/.; and there appears to be a debt upon the Civil List, by 
the accounts presented to the Committee to the 5th of January last, of 421,3551. 

In addition to the ordinary revenues of the Civil List, and the sums which have 
been granted by Parliament to discharge the debts which have been at various times 
incurred, funds at the disposal of the Crown have been occasionally applied in aid of it, 

These funds have been derived from the Droits of the Crown and of the Admiralty, 
the 42 per-cent Duty, the surplus revenue of the Scotch Civil List, and other sources, 
amounting in the whole to 1,653,717; which with the sum of 3,213,0611., granted 
by Parliament, forms a total of 4,866,779/. as the extraordinary aids which have at 
various times been applied to the Civil List during his present Majesty’s reign. The 
whole amount however of these droits and other casual resources at the disposal 
of the Crown, has not been applied to the uses of the Civil List ; his Majesty having 
been pleased to give in aid of the public service, a large share of them, amounting to 
2,822,804/. If this sum had been retained by his Majesty, to defray the surplus of 
expense beyond his income, without laying the state of the Civil List from time to 
time before Parliament, the whole debt for which Parliament would have been called 
upon to provide, would have been (exclusive of the present debt) no more than 
390,2571. 

By the accounts which have been referred to the Committee, it appears, that the 
total income of his majesty King George 2, arising from the hereditary, temporary, 
and other revenues, amounted, upon an average of five years immediately preceding 
his demise, to 29,1551. per annum; and the total expenditure of the Civil List, upon 
an average of the same period, was $20,328. It also appears that those hereditary, 
temporary, and othar revenues, in a period of eight years immediately succeeding his 
present Majesty’s accession, amounted upon an average to about 900, er annum; 
and the whole charge of the Civil List for the same period, which included every 
branch of expense defrayed by his late Majesty, amounted to 6,486,788/., to which 
must be added the debt which had accrued upon the Civil List to the 5th of January 
1769, which amounted to 513,5111, making an expenditure, upon an average, of about 
865,000. per annum: if therefore his present Majesty had received the whole of the 
hereditary, temporary, and other revenues, which were enjoyed by his royal grand- 
father, those revenues would have been amply sufficient to have discharged the whole 
of the Civil List expenditure, and would have left a balance in favour of the Crown, 
up to that period, of 332,998/. From this time the expenditure of the Civil List 
continuing gradually to increase, in the year 1777 Parliament discharged another debt, 
which had accrued, of 618,3401.; and granted an additional allowance of 100,0001. 
per annum to the Civil List ; and subsequent to that period various debts have been 
discharged, and augmentations made to the annual income of the Civil List: but it 
will be seen, by reference to the accounts printed in the Appendix to this Report, that 
the hereditary, temporary, and other revenues of the Crown, also gradually increased, 
and that those revenues have been amply sufficient to defray the whole expenditure of 
the Civil List. The total amount of those revenues, since his Majesty’s accession to 
the 5th of January 1815, was 67,494,368/.; whereas his Majesty has only received, 
during the same period, from Parliament, including the various grants which have 
from time to time been made for the discharge of the Civil List debt, 51,623,564. 
And although Parliament has in several instances taken upon itself, either wholly oF 
in part, to provide for several services, which were formerly entirely defrayed out 0 
the Civil List; yet, taking those sums into the account, and also the allowances made 
at different times to the numerous branches of the Royal Family, by the liberality 
Parliament, the whole together does not amount to the produce of the hereditary, 
temporary, and other revenues above referred to. 
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The income of the Civil List during his Majesty’s reign, including the extraordinary 
grants of Parliament, has 51,623,564 
There has also been paid, up to the 5th of January 1815, out of 

the Consolidated Fund, or out of money specially granted by 

Parliament, for allowances to the several branches of the Royal 

Family, for the Judges, &c. in England and Wales, and for 

services which were formerly paid out of Civil List revenues, but 

from which the Civil List has at various times been relieved...... 9,561,396 


Making a total £ 61,184,960 


Which is 6,309,408/. less than the actual amount of the hereditary, temporary, and 
other revenues of the Crown during the same period. 

In the year 1804, an estimate of the probable future expenditure of each class of 
the Civil List was submitted to Parliament by command of his Majesty; upon which 
vour Committee desire to refer to the second paragraph of the Report upon the Civil 
List 7th J uly 1812; adding only, that there was considerable excess above the estimate 
in the years which immediately preceded, as well as in those which immediately 
followed its formation. at 

The actual expenditure exceeded this estimate in the seven years which elapsed 
between the 5th of July 1804 and 5th of July 1811, by the sum of 868,000/., or by the 
annual sum of 124,000/. 

The estimate of expenditure of 1804 amounted to 979,000/., the income of the Civil 
List to 960,000/. ; and the amount of Exchequer Fees was estimated at that period at 
35,0001, making the whole income 995,000/. ‘ 

When this subject was under the consideration of Parliament in 1812, no provision 
was made to render the income of the Civil List equal to the future expenditure, the 
income being only as above stated, 995,000/.; and the expenditure, supposing it to 
have been the same on an average as it had been during the seven years to the 5th of 
July 1811, 1,103,000/.; nor has any provision been since made by Parliament to 
meet this charge. 


Again, upon the establishment of the unrestricted Regency in 1812, the following 
additional charges were created : 

For the Household of his Majesty 100,000 
Additional allowance to her Majesty .....sssssscsreceseeeeee 10,000 

Privy Purse of his royal highness the Prince Regent...... 60,000 

£. 170,000 
This was partly provided for by a grant of Parliament 
of 70,0001., and by the deduction of the annuity pre- 
viously paid to his royal highness the Prince Regent 
(as Prince of Wales) of 50,000/., out of the revenues of 

the Civil List, making together......ccsccsssreserersseeeeeseres 120,000 


Leaving an additional Charge, unprovided for, of ...... £.50,000* 


If therefore the Civil List were to be left upon its present footing, with respect to 
income and charge, and if there should be no extraordinary aids to meet the excess 
of expenditure which is likely to arise from the present state of it, debts would 
necessarily be contracted, which could only be discharged by applications to Parlia- 
ment from time to time for their liquidation. 

With respect to the provisions which have been made at different times, with a 
view of regulating the expenditure, they do not appear to have been effectual for the 
purposes intended. The first Act which was proposed to regulate the expenditure 
of the Civil List, is that of 22d Geo. 3, cap. 82: the regulations by which this Act 
endeavoured to prevent the Civil List from being again in arrear, which was one of 
its principal objects, are contained in sec. 31, 32, 33; enjoining, first, an invariable 


* Note.—At the time this additional charge was thrown upon the Civil List, a hope 
was entertained that it might be met wholly or in part by savings. 
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order of payment, acccording to the numericial priority of the eight classes ; secondly 
an order of payment within the sixth and seventh classes, so that all pensions and 
salaries should be paid in an inverse gradation, beginning from the lowest; thirdly 
that the salaries of the commissioners of the Treasury should be paid after ail the 
preceding seven classes should have been fully discharged; and fourthly, that any 
salary, fee, or pension, which should remain in arrear for two years, should be no 
longer considered as a debt upon the Civil List, but should be wholly lapsed anq 
extinguished. It would seem, however, that in consequence of the construction which 
was put upon these sections of the Act, by those whose duty it was to carry it into 
execution, an arrear was sufferéd to accumulate upon the different classes of the Ciyj| 
List, with the exception of the two first classes, which constituted a debt incurred 
between the years 1786 and 1802, amounting to 895,969/.; which was, in the latter 
year, brought under the consideration of Parliament. 

The provisions of this Act not having been found sufficient to prevent the accumula. 
tion of arrear upon the Civil List, it was further provided, by 44 Geo. 3, cap. 80, that 
whenever any of the classes should become in arrear more than two quarters, the 
account of such arrear should be submitted to Parliament. 

Although the expenditure of the Civil List in every year subsequent to 1804 
exceeded the income, and the estimate then formed; yet, from the application of 
the extraordinary resources at the disposal of the Crown, no arrear of two quarters 
actually arose upon any one class, and the accounts were therefore not submitted to 
Parliament. 

By the Act 52 Geo. 3, cap. 6, another provision was made; the object of which 
was to bring the Civil List before Parliament whenever an exceeding should take 
place, although there might be funds at the disposal of the Crown to meet such 
exceeding. 

In that Act, it was stated that the Civil List revenue had not in any one year been 
equal to the charge upon it; and that such excess of charge above the revenue had, 
upon an average of years, since the passing of the Act 44 Geo. 3, cap. 80, amounted 
to 124,000/. per annum; and*it was enacted, that when the deficiency should exceed 
the income, and such average exceeding together by 10,000/.; an account of such 
deficiency should, within one month after the same should have arisen, be laid before 
Parliament. 

This enactment appears more useful and salutary; the state of the Civil List was 
laid before the House in the following session, under this provision of the Act; and it 
is the opinion of the Committee, that whatever may be the future arrangements 
respecting the Civil List, the principle of this enactment should be strictly and 
invariably observed. 

From the whole of the foregoing statements, and the accounts referred to the 
Committee, it will appear, that the ordinary income of the Civil List, particularly in 
latter times, has not been adequate to the expenditure. The items of excess have 
been stated and explained to the House in the Reports of the Committees of 1802, 
1803, 1804, and 1812; and the latter Committee, in their Report, have compared the 
estimate of 1804 with the annual expenditure to the 5th of July 1811. 

In order therefore to present to the House a clear view of the expenditure of the 
Civil List, the Committee have also compared the amount of each class, from the 5th 
April 1812 to the 5th January 1815, with the estimate of 1804, and with the average 
annual expenditure of seven years to the 5th July 1811; and they have accompanied 
this comparison with such incidental observations as appeared to them useful in the 
course of their examination. They have left out of the comparison the accounts of 
the expenditure from the 5th July 1811 to the 5th April 1812; which expenditure 
however for these three quarters of a year, appears, by the accounts submitted to the 
House, and printed in the Report of the Committee of 1813, to have amounted to 
903,0001., being at the rate of 1,204,000/. per annum, which is considerably above 
the average expenditure of the seven preceding years: this exceeding, as the Com- 
mittee understand, arose in a great measure from arrears which actually belonged to 
former years, and therefore the average expenditure of the seven preceding years, was 
in reality greater than appears by these comparisons. No application was howevet 
made to Parliament to defray any part of this expenditure, the whole debt up to the 
5th April 1812 haying been provided for by funds at the disposal of the Crown. 
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FIRST CLASS. 


Allowances to the Royal Family. 


The estimate of 1804, for this class, was 222,500/.; the annual charge, upon the 
average of seven years to the 5th July 1811, was 220,640/.: this diminution was oc- 
casioned by the death of her royal highness the Duchess of Cumberland. The amount 
of this class on the 5th day of January 1815 was 334,500/. The charge upon this 
class has been increased by the addition of 100,000/. per annum for his Majesty’s 
allowance, by 10,000/. additional allowance to her Majesty, and by the addition, as 
before stated, of 10,000/. to the allowance-of his royal highness the Prince Regent; 
and it has been diminished in’the sum of 4,000I. per annum, by the decease of her royal 
highness the Princess Amelia. 

Some of the younger branches of the Royal Family still receive allowances out of 
this class, and other allowances out of the Consolidated Fund ; and others of the Royal 
Family receive their whole allowance out of the latter fund. For the purpose of making 
good in part the present deficiency of the income of the Civil List to meet the charge, 
the Committee recommend that these allowances, amounting to 36,500/. per annum, 
be transferred to the Consolidated Fund: in which case, upon the demise of any of 
these royal personages, the allowance belonging to such royal personage would revert 
to the public instead of reverting to the Civil List. ; 

The sum of 100,000/. above mentioned, set apart for the maintenance of his Majesty’s 
establishment, might also, with the same view, be transferred from the Civil List to the 
Consolidated Fund. Inthe new estimate laid before the House, and referred to the 
Committee, these sums of 100,000/. and 36,000/. are therefore omitted. 


SECOND CLASS. 
Allowances to the Lord Chancellor, Speaker, and Judges. 


The estimate of 1804, for this class, was 32,955/. It is liable to no variation except 
to a trifling diminution arising from the interval which may elapse between the period 
at which any one of these officers may cease to perform his duty, and the appoint- 
ment of a successor ; and requires no observation from the Committee. 


THIRD CLASS. 
Allowances to Ministers at Foreign Courts. 


The estimate of 1804, for this class, was 112,330/.; the average annual expenditure 
for seven years to 5th July 1811, was about 82,0001. 
The Expenditure to the 
106,533 
5th Jan. 1815 120,432. 


Making a total of 318,650 
or, upon an average, 115,872/. per annum. 


The pensions to Foreign Ministers, which would more properly form a part of this 
class than that of the sixth class, in which they have heretofore been included, were 
estimated, in 1804 at 27,412/.; and the average expenditure for seven years to the 
5th July 1811, was 52,7001. The average annual expenditure for two years and 
three quarters to the 5th January 1815, was 56,056/. It may generally be observed, 
that as the amount of pensions to foreign ministers increase, the amount of salaries 
are likely to diminish, and vice versé. The amount of salaries and pensions taken toge- 
ther were estimated, in 1804, at 139,742/. The expenditure, upon.an average of seven 
years to the Sth July 1811, was 134,760/., and for the two years and three quarters to 
the 5th Jan. 1815 was 171,928/, This increase of expenditure appears to the Com- 
mittee to be accounted for by the great change which has, in this latter period, taken 
place in our relations with most of the Powers on the Continent. 

The Committee recommend, that the pensions to his Majesty’s Foreign Ministers 
should be transferred from the sixth class to this class, to which they appear more 
Properly to belong ; and in the new estimate which has been laid before them, that 
arrangement has been made. 
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They refer to the letter of Mr. Hamilton, the under secretary of state, of the 294 
May 1815, in reply to a letter from Mr. Arbuthnot, for the footing upon which it is 
proposed, by the Secretary of State, in fature to place the Foreign Ministers of this coun. 
try, and the new regulations suggested respecting them. 

Your Committee refer to the Report of the Committee upon the Civil List, of the 
21st July 1813, p. 6, for the footing on which the Foreign Ministers in the Peninsgla 
have been placed, with regard to the allowance of their whole expenses, and for the 
opinion, there expressed, as to the propriety of discontinuing that mode of payment. 
so soon as the circumstances should alter. The only additional remark which now 
suggests itself is, that the bills and vouchers for the extraordinary payments of these 
and all other foreign ministers, when sent to this country, aré examined in the office 
of the Secretary of State, and signed, after examination by the Under Secretary ; it may 


‘be further proper to observe, that it bas been usual for some clerks in the same de. 


partment to be employed as agents by several of the Foreign Ministers and Consuls, 
for the receipt and remittance of their money ; but it appears that none of the same 
persons have had any share in examining or passing any of their bills and vouchers, 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Bills in the Department of the Lord Chamberlain, including the Office of Works: Lyi 
Steward: Master of the Horse;- and Master of the Robes, 


As a considerable increase of expenditure has taken place in this class, the Com. 
mittee have thought it their duty to examine minutely into the extent and nature of 
that increase; and various accounts explanatory of it have been laid before them, 

The estimate of the Committee of 1804, for the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, 
was 65,000/. per annum; the annual expenditure, for the three years preceding 1804, 
had been 83,000/.; and the actual expenditure, upon the average, to July 1811, was 
122,640l. 

This expenditure is divided into the Board of Works, and into the Lord Chamber 
lain’s, Jewel, and Wardrobe Offices. The estimate of 1804, for the Board of Works, 
was 32,0001.; the expenditure for three years preceding had been 42,6651. ; and the 
actual expenditure upon the average of seven years to the 5th July 1811, was 65,420i, 
The estimate of 1804, for the Lord Chamberlain’s, Jewel, and Wardrobe Offices, was 
33,000/.; the average of the three preceding years had been 40,786l.; and the 
average annual expenditure for seven years, to July 1811, was 57,2201. 

From the 5th of April 1812 to 5th April 1813, the expenditure of this Department 

5th April NOVA 145,693 
Three quarters to 5th January 1815 251,798 


or, upon an average, 198,250/. per annum; exceeding the actual expenditure of the 
average of seven years to 5th July 1811, by about 75,6001. The average expenditure 
for this period of the Board of Works has been nearly the same as that of the seven 
years ending the 5th July 1811, viz. 64,5001. ; the whole excess of 75,6001. therefore, 
has been incurred in the Lord Chamberlain’s, the Jewel, and Wardrobe Offices. 

With respect to the Board of Works, it is to be observed, that in the expenditure are 
included two sums, one of 28,000/. for the temporary room at Carlton-house, and 
another of 22,6001. for permanent additions to that palace. Without this extraordinary 
expenditure, this branch of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department would have been cot- 
siderably less than the average of seven years to 5th July 1811. The whole of this 
branch has been since taken from the immediate control of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
put under new regulations, in pursuance of an Act 54 Geo. 3, cap. 157. 

The excess of 75,600/. in the Lord Chamberlain’s, the Wardrobe, and Jewel Offices, 
requires explanation, as that to which the attention of the House will be particularly 
called ; and for that purpose an account is subjoined, showing in detail the particular 
items of the whole expenditure. 

’ It will appear from this account, that a large expense has been incurred for the 

articles of plate, furniture, and jewellery. A part of this expense may be considered 

as in some degree connected with the "Royal Visitors, who honoured this country with 

their presence in the course of last year, Furniture to the amount of nearly 35,500). 
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was provided exclusively for their accommodation, which sum is included in the 
accounts of this department ; and nearly the whole of this furniture is now in store in 
St. James’s Palace, or in some of the residences of the Royal Family, with the excep- 
tion of that which was put into the houses of the commissioner and lieutenant-governor 
of Portsmouth, which has been claimed by these gentlemen as perquisites of office. 

~ The attention of the Committee of 1812, was directed to the expense of altering or 
of furnishing the apartments of the Royal palaces occupied by the younger branches 
of the Royal Family ; and they suggested, that such charges ought either to be entirely 
discontinued, or be permitted to occur only on very particular occasions, This sug- 
gestion appears to have been attended to, and the expense recently incurred on this 
head has been inconsiderable. 


THE LORD STEWARD. 


The estimate of 1804, for this Department, was 75,000/. ; the average annual expen- 
diture for 7 years to 5th July 1811, was 105,400/.; and the expenditure since the 5th 
April 1812 bas been, 

For 1 year to 5 April 1813 Ocerenseeserseereencresssseeeeees £74,823 
3 -quarters to 5th January 1815 113,754 


Making a total of 279,151 

or upon an average of 101,150l., being a saving of about 4,000/. perannum, as compared 
withthe 7 years average to 5 July 1811. In this Department, expenses were incurred 
omaccount of the Royal visit, in the quarterending 5thJuly 1814; which, in the accounts 
submitted to Parliament in the last session, were estimated at 50,000/. but which 
actually amounted only to 39,000/. which being deducted from the expenditure in the 
last 2 4 vears, would reduce the average of that expenditure to 85,300/. This reduced 
expenditure has been effected by abolishing in a great degree, allowances of meat, 
wine, and other articles supplied under the head of Livery, as suggested in the report 
of the Civil List Committee of 1812, and making pecuniary payments in lieu thereof, 
and by other economical arrangements adopted in this Department. It is however, at 
the same time to be observed, that the King’s family, at the period of this comparison, 
was more numerous than that of the Prince Regent. 


MASTER OF THE HORSE. 


The estimate of 1804, for this Department, was 30,0002. The annual expenditure 
in the 7 years ending 5th July 1811 was 29,398/., being a saving of 6OO/. per 
annum ; and the expenditure since 5th April 1812 has been, for 

One year to 5th April 1813 47,885 
Ditto Sth April 1814 45,6043 
3-quarters to Sth January 1815 64,83 


Making a total of SCO SER EES & 158,362 

or, upon an average, per annum 57,5901. ; being an exceeding over the actual expen- 
diture for 7 years ending 5th July 1811, of 28,200/. per annum: but an expense was 
incurred in this Department for the Royal Visitors, of about 30,000/.; which being 
deducted from this expenditure would leave an excess of about 17,000/, per annum 
over the average expense of the 7 years ending 5th July 1811. 

_ This excess is to be accounted for, from the Stable Establishment being larger 
since the commencement of the Regency than it was in latter years under his Majesty, 
and from the purchase of horses, which in the course of the last two years and three 
quarters amounted to 19,359/. A comparison has been made between the number of 
horses now kept by his royal highness the Prince Regent and by his Majesty, between 
the years 1792 and 1797. 

In this Department, a part of the increased expenditure arises from the establishment 
of a stud at Hampton-court, the net charge of which, in the year ending 5th April 
1815, amounted to 3,230/, The original estimate for the formation of the paddocks 
and stud-houses, including repairs and fencing, as authorized by Treasury letters, was 


for 23,834/., and the amount already paid has been 22,277/. out of the revenues of the 
Woods and Forests... 
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- The Committee think it right to state, that, till within these few years, his Majesty 
had astud, which in latter years bad been discontinued. cy 
It is not necessary to observe particularly upon the Department of the Master of the 
Robes. The estimate of 1804 was 2,505/.; it appears to have increased to 3,949) 
in the year ending the 5th of April 1814, owing to the general increase in the price of 


the articles furnished under this head. 
The Whole of the Fourtn Crass. 
The whole expenditure of this Class, for seven years to 5th July 1811, was 
In the Lord Chamberlain’s Department £393,701 
Miscellaneous 6,902 


858,527 


Making a total Of 1,819,536 
being at the rate of 259,933/. per annum. 
The expenditure in two years and three quarters to 5th January 1815, was, for 

The Lord Chamberlain’s 362,674 
—— 545,211 
Master OT the Horse 158,362 


Making a total of... £.992,543 
and being at the rate per annum of 360,924/.; exceeding the annual ayerage of seven 
years to 5 July 1811, by about 100,000/. 


From this Excess, the expenses of the Royal Visitors; viz. * 
In the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, about ......-sessseercl+ $5,500 
Temporary Room 28,000 
Master of the 30,000 
Amounting to....... £.132,500 
being deducted, would reduce the gross expenditure to $58,000l. or to an average of 
312,0001.; making an exceeding of 52,0001., per annum, as compared with the average 
expenditure of seven years, to 5 July 1811. 


In stating the general expenditure of this class, it is to be observed, that in the 
course of the two years and three quarters which have elapsed since the 5th of April 
1812, an expense has been incurred from the particular circumstances of the times, for 
plate to ambassadors, &c. over the average rate of expenditure for the seven preceding 
years, amounting nearly to 26,000/.; and the expenditure on account of ber royal 
highness the Princess Charlotte, in the departments of the Lord Steward and the Mastet 
of the Horse, has amounted to about 10,000/. ‘The amount in the Lord Chamberlain's 
Department cannot be precisely ascertained. : 

It is probable also that some other expenses, which could not be distinguished with 
sufficient accuracy, may have been occasioned by the Royal Visitors; but the exceed- 
ing being very considerable, the Committee endeavoured to obtain further information 
respecting the circumstances of this expenditure. 

The Committee have received information, from two letters from the secretary to 
the commissioners appointed to ascertain and settle the claims upon his royal bighness 
the Prince of Wales, that the sum of 100,000, granted to his Royal Highness by the 
Act, 52 Geo. 3, cap. 7, “ for defraying the expenses incident to the assumption of the 
personal exercise of the Royal authority,” had been made over to the commissioner’, 
and had been employed in the discharge of engagements contracted chiefly in the yeat 
during which hie Royal Highness had exercised the authority of Regent under restric 
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tions. If this sum, together with the expense incurred on account of her royal high- 
ness the Princess Charlotte, and the exceeding inthe expenditure for plate to ambas- 
sadors, &c. as above stated, were deducted from the total amount of the exceeding in 
this class for two years and three quarters, from the 5th of April 1812 to the 5th of 
January 1815, a very small excess would be left upon the whole of this class. 


FIFTH CLASS, 


Salaries, in the Department of the Lord Chamberlain ; Lord Steward; the Master of the 
Horse ; and the Master of the Robes. 


The estimate of 1804 was 98,5421.; the average expenditure to 5th July 1811, was 
about 102,300/.; and the average expenditure of two years and three quarters, to 5th 
January 1815, 111,630/. This increase has been occasioned by placing the servants 
at Carlton-house and Brighton upon the establishment, and by transferring the officers 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department from the seventh to this class, 

The Committee are of opinion, that all compensations in lieu of offices abolished, 
belonging to the fourth class, should be transferred to this class; so that the whole 
expenditure may be seen at one view. The estimate for such compensations, in 1304, 
was 11,258/.; to 5th July 1811, average about 10,100/.; and to 5th January 1815, 
11,6441. This increase has been occasioned by the superannuation of several persons, 
who had spent many years in his Majesty’s service. ; 


SIXTH CLASS. 
Pensions. 

The Committee having suggested, that the compensations in the departments above 
mentioned, and the pensions to foreign ministers, should be transferred to the classes 
to which they appear to them more properly to belong; this class will be confined to 
those pensions which have been considered as regulated by 22 Geo. 3, cap. 82, sect. 
17; the amount of which pensions was limited by that Act to the sum of 95,000/. per 
annum. 

The pensions consist of those formerly paid by the Treasury, by paymaster of pen- 
sions; by sign manual; by patent; to the servants of the late queen Caroline and 
late Princess of Wales ; and contingent pensions. 

The estimate of their amount, for 1804, was 92,582/.; the average payments to 5th 
July 1811, amounted to about 86,400/.; and the average of the two years and three 
quarters, to 5th January 1815, to about 87,1601. 

By the foregoing statement it will appear, that the actual payments upon this class 
have not amounted either to the sum to which it was limited. by the Act of 22 Geo. 3, 
or to the estimate of 1804; but as it has been the practice, very properly, to include 
in the gross amount the contingent pensions granted upon this fund, the payments on 
this account will generally be less than the amount limited by the above Act. The 
whole charge, including contingent pensions, amounted, on the 5th day of January 1815, 
to about 94,200). 

SEVENTH CLASS. 
Salaries and other Payments. 


_ This class consists chiefly of fixed salaries or payments, and requires little observa- 
tion ; the payments in the estimate laid before the Cummittee, are classed more cor- 
rectly than in former accounts. The estimate of 1804, exclusive of the salaries of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department, included in this class, was 48,339/. The average ex- 
penditure to 5th July 1811, was 48,7101, and the average to 5th January 1815, 
46,4641. The variation arises chiefly from the transfer of some of the salaries to other 
departments, with which they are more immediately connected. 


EIGHTH CLASS. - 
Salaries of the Commissioners of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
No alteration has taken place in this class; and the expenditure, except in cases of 
¥acancies for short periods, has been equal to the estimate. . 
OCCASIONAL PAYMENTS. 
Under this head, the estimated sum taken in 1804 was 139,7371.; the average ex- 
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penditure to 5th July 1811, was 187,000/.; and the average of two years and three 
quarters, to 5th January 1815, was about 323,2701. 

So large an exceeding requires to be particularly examined and explained. 

The extra disbursements of Foreign Ministers were stated only at 10,0001. pe 
annum: in the estimate of 1804,0n the average of seven years to 5th July 1811, 
they amounted to 54,700/.; and the annual amount, from 5th April 1812, to 5th Jan, 
1815, has been 131,3961, 

It is obvious, that this charge is not reducible to precise estimate at any time. The 
period of 1804, from the state of the Continent, rendered it peculiarly difficult to judge 
of the future expenditure, and the estimate then formed had as little reference to the 
actual expenditure of former years, as it could have to more recent times. The 
actual expenditure of 1801 was 41,486/.; of 1802, 26,330/.; and of 1803, 40,738). 

The presents to Ministers of Foreign Powers were estimated, in 1 804, also at 10,000),; 
average expenditure of seven years to 5th July 1811, 14,2001. ; average of two year 
and three quarters to 5th January 1815, about 27,0001. ; the average of three years 
prior to 1814 had been about 14,0001. 

Equipage to our Ministers at Foreign Courts :—Estimate 1804, 4,000/.; average of 
seven years to 5 July 1811, 4700/.; of two years and three quarters, to 5th January 
1815, 9472/, 

Special Service and Royal Bounty :—Estimate of 1804, 12,000/.; annual average 
to Sth July 1811, 23,000/.; average from 5th April 1512 to 5th January 1815, 
24,864/. But in this average is included 40,045/. for Works in St. James’s, the Green 
and Hyde Parks. connected with the celebration of the peace in August 1814; this 
sum being excluded, the amount of this charge would very little exceed the estimate 
of 1804, and would be considerably less than the average to 5th July 1811. 

It does not seem necessary to enter particularly into the item of Messengers, the 
amount of which must necessarily be very uncertain, or into the contingencies or 
deficiencies of fees of the Treasury, or offices of the Secretaries of Siate, or Council. 
office ; the increase of public business seems to account for some increase under these 
heads of expenditure. 

The Committee refer to the account presented to the House 20th March 1815, for 
the further particulars of items belonging to this head; and for the purpose of carrying 
their general intentions into effect, they recommend that the Civil List be relieved 
of all that belongs to it which is uncertain and fluctuating, and that it be confined to 
those special payments only, which are of a fixed nature; this will reduce the future 
expenditure to about 35,000/.; and they suggest, that the other ijems which have 
been heretofore included under the head oF Occasional Payments, be submitted 
angually to Parliament, with a particular statement of the circumstances which have 
given rise to each article of expenditure. * 

In withdrawing these articles of uncertain and occasional charge from the Civil 
List, and recommending that they should be annually voted, by estimates laid before 
the House, with such explanations and particulars as may be necessary, your Com- 
mittee venture to suggest, that some economical regulations, particularly as to the 
charge of Messengers, might perhaps be resorted to, not only without inconvenience, 
but even with advantage to the punctuality and expedition of that service, to which 
the notice of the departments of the Secretary of State and Treasury cannot be too 
soon directed. 

Since the accounts tothe 5th January 1815, were presented to the Committee, upon 
which the foregoing observations are founded, a further account of the expenditure 0 
the Civil List, for one quarter to the 5th April 1615, has been referred to them. By 
this account, the total expenditure for the quarter, appears to amount to 382,176l.5 and 
the total income to 36838191. ; only leaving a deficiency of 113,356l. 

The Committee have examined and compared this account with the accounts — 
referred to them; and it appears, that the charge in respect of the first and secon 
Classes, is entirely in conformity with the charges in the former accounts. ; 

The charge for the third Class amounts to 42,851/.; which, although conden y 
more than the average charge for the two years and three quarters to the 5th A 
1815, is very little more than the actual charge for the last quarter of this period Jee 

great increase under this head having taken place since the 5th April 1814, in con 
sequence of the general state of our foreign relations. 
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FOURTH CLASS. 


The total charge of this Class is 66,8381. ; which is less than the average expen- 
diture of any of the preceding quarters since the 5th April 1812, and not very 
considerably more than the average expenditure for the seven years to the 5th July 
1811, in which period the expenditure may be stated at 64,983/. This expenditure 
has taken place as follows : 

In the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, exclusive of the Office £ 
of WW OF 18,258 
In the Lord Steward’s Department......s.csscccsceesereeesceseesee 28,717 
In the Department of the Master of the Horse....ssesseseeere 11,048 
In the Department of the Master of the Robes......ssecerveser 914 


£.66,837 


From this account it will be seen, that in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, 
exclusive of the Office of Works, a very considerable diminution of expense has 
taken place with reference to that of the eleven preceding quarters, though it is 
greater than it was upon an average of the seven years to 5th July 1811, in which 
period it may be stated at 14,305/. In the Department of the Office of Works, a 
more considerable diminution has taken place; but the Committee understand, that 
this diminution has been occasioned chiefly from the circumstance of the present 
Surveyor General not having, from the recent date of his appointmet, had an oppor- 
tunity of taking a general survey of the palaces and buildings placed under his 
charge, and therefore cannot be looked to as a permanent decrease; some of the 
Royal palaces and buildings having been represented to be in a very dilapidated 
condition, and therefore requiring extensive repairs. 

In the Lord Steward’s Department, on the contrary, a very considerable increase of 
expenditure has taken place, not only above the average of the seven years to the Sth 
July 481 1, but above the average for the two years and three quarters to 5th January 
1815. The expenditure in the former period may be stated at 26,350/., and in the 
latter period at 25,287/. This increased expenditure in the last quarter, as compared 
with the former period, has arisen from the expenses of the establishment of her royal 
highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and from the additional expense of the 
Royal gardens; and as compared with the latter period, from many sums being 
included in the present account which are annual payments, or payments foy a longer 
period than one quarter, particularly some of the expenses at Brighton, which might 
strictly be considered as belonging to the former quarter. 

In the Department of the Master of the Horse, the expenditure is less than upon 
the average of the last two years and three quarters, and is very nearly the same as 
it was during that period, after deducting therefrom the extraordinary expenses 
incurred in this Department on account of the Illustrious Visitors to this country. 

Upon the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Classes no particular observations occur 
to the Committee, They have, in a former part of this Report, offered such remarks 
upon them as appeared to be called for; and the expenditure in the quarter to the 
5th April 1815, bas been nearly at the same rate as in the former period of two years 
and three quarters. 

OCCASIONAL PAYMENTS. 

The total Charge under this head is 97,366/, which is about 17,0007. more than 
the average expenditure of the two years and three quarters to the 5th January 1515, 
but does not exceed that of the last threé quarters of this period. The chief increase 
is the extraordinary disbursements of Foreign Ministers, which forms the most 
prominent item of this account. 


DEBT. 
The Charge of the Civil List, 
For two years and three-quarter to 5th January 1815, is s.... £.4,108,339 
Ditto ..,.., of the Quarter to 5th April 1815 382,176 


Total Charge for Three Years to 5th April 1815 we. 4,490,915 
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_The Ordinary Income, 
To the 5th January 1815, is SOC 3,012,787 
For the Quarter to the 5th April 1815 ....sccceccevee 268,819 

Total Ordinary Income, for 3 Years to 5th April 1815 


Debt which would have accrued in case no Extraordinary Aid 
had been Applied 1,208,909 


Towards the Discharge of this Debt there has been applied, 
From Droits of the Crown and Admiralty, 
By the Receiver and Registrar. 430,000 
By the Danish Commissioners .....sccrseeseeseeere 25,339 


And there has been granted by Parliament, i 
To make good the Deficiency of 1813 .secieeee 118,857 
And towards the Extraordinary Charges for the 


[eriii 


3,281,606 


674,196 
Leaving a Debt, undischarged, of 534,713 


Upon the general subject of the Debts which have at different times accrued upon 
the Civil List, it is to be observed, that the system adopted at the beginning of the 
present reign, and the various circumstances which have occurred in the course of it, 
rendered the occurrence of Debt in some degree almost unavoidable. To an Expen. 
diture necessarily increasing, a fixed Income was applied, and though that Income 
was at different times augmented, it was never increased beyond an amount sufficient 
to meet the Expenditure at the time the augmentation was made; whereas in the 
former reign, if the Expenditure progressively increased, the Income also progressively 
increased which was assigned to meet it. 

A new estimate has been referred to the Committee. It appears to have been formed, 
as to its amount, with reference to the ordinary charge of the last three years, except 
in the Third Class, in which a considerable augmentation is proposed. 

Many of the charges which have hitherto fallen upon the Civil List, have been so 
uncertain, and dependent upon such a variety of unforeseen circumstances, that no 
calculation with respect to those charges could be made, upon which any person could 
rely with confidence. The price ofall articles of consumption, since the accession of 
his present Majesty, has so rapidly advanced, and particularly in latter times, as to 
render any estimate, however justly formed at the time, totally inadequate ; and the 
continuance of peace or of war must have materially affected the calculations upon 
which former estimates have been founded. 

The Committee are of opinion, that the Income and the Expenditure should be 
made as certain as possible; and, having rendered the former ample, that the latter 
should be restrained by such measures as may be adopted consistently with the respect 
due to the Sovereign. ; 

The Committee do not feel themselves called upon to offer any opinion as to the 
adequacy of the amount, or the accuracy of the details of the estimate; but they ap- 
prove of the course which has been followed in forming it, by excluding from it all 
payments of an uncertain nature, which ought to be made the subject either of annual 


- Parliamentary Grant, or of other provision. 


If this suggestion should be adopted, the only classes upon which any variation 
appears likely to take place at any future period, are those of the Foreign Ministers, 
and of the departments of the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, Master of the Horse, 
and Master of the Robes. 

The Foreign Ministers being the representatives of his Majesty at the Courts of other 
Sovereigns, belong so immediately to the Crown, as to form necessarily a part of the 
Civil List; and though the charge must vary considerably, from the uncertainty of 
war or peace, yet this fluctuation would be confined, if the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee should be adopted, to salaries and pensions only, as all other services connected 
with this class would no longer form a part of the Civil List. _ 

.The pensions of ‘this description having been under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of the House, and regulated by the Act of 50 Geo. 3, c. 117, as to the amount 
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of such pensions, and the periods of service after which alone they could: be granted, 
it is presumed, that no exceeding, to any considerable amount, is likely to occur upon 
his head. 

With respect both to Salaries and Pensions, as they are liable to fluctuation, ac- 
cording to the nature of our relations with foreign countries, and as they appear to 
be taken at the full‘amount in the new estimate, the Committee are of opinion, that 
in the event of its being carried into effect, all savings which may take place in - 
this class, after providing for the outfit and allowances for house-rent, should not 
go to the general purposes of the Civil List, but should be left to the disposition of 
arliament. 
: In the departments of the Fourth Class, the Committee suggest, that in future all 
compensations, in the nature of Superannuation, should be governed by the regulations 
of the Act above referred to, respecting the superannuations granted to persons who 
have held situations in public offices. 

An Address of the House has been presented to the Prince Regent, respecting com- 
pensations in lieu of gratuities, at present paid to the servants of the Royal Household : 
the amount of these compensations, if granted, will form an addition to the estimate, 
which has been referred to the Committee. If such gratuities should be discontinued, 
and compensation be given, great care must be taken that the demand of similar pay - 
ment shall not be suffered to recur. 

In this class, considerable exceedings have taken place, and particularly during the 
period which has ‘been peculiarly under the notice of the Committee. ‘The circum- 
stances which led to these exceedings have been noticed in the former part of this 
Report. And as in this class a very great variation from the estimate appears at all 
times to have taken place, it is necessary to adopt such a system of check and control 
as is most likely to restrain future excess. 

The Committee have seen with great satisfaction the warrant of the Prince Regent 
of 24th April 1815, which requires quarterly estimates and accounts in as much 
detail as possible; and supplementary estimates of any expense exceeding 1000l, 
which may arise in the course of any quarter. It also directs, that nothing shall 
be supplied except from the written authority of a person to be nominated in each 
department. 

They are of opinion, that, considering the nature of the great offices of the house- 
hold, no sufficient check or control can be exercised solely by the officers at the head 
of those respective departments, however much it may be their duty and their 
anxious desire to confine the expenditure within due limits, without the effectual 
control of the Commissioners of the Treasury. That board is armed, by the warrant 
above referred to, with powers, which, if followed by adequate regulations, will, the 
Committee trust, be rendered fully efficient. Among the most important of these 
regulations, your Committee recommend a positive direction that the heads of these 
departments respectively should account for any excess which may have arisen in 
the course of any quarter, and that they should be required to provide for such excess 
by a saving to an equal amount in the ensuing quarter. Unless the recurrence of such 
excess on the aggregate expenditure of this class can be so obviated, the amount, under 
such limitation as Parliament may think fit to enact, must be submitted to the House 
at the end of the year. The Committee wish to impress their opinion upon the House, 
that it is to the vigilant superintendence of the Treasury, that Parliament should look 
for the enforcing of such regulations as may be devised for confining the expenditure 
of the Civil List within the income assigned to it. 

Under the present system of auditing the accounts of the different departments of 
the Fourth Class, the Committee fear that it is impossible for the Board of ‘Treasury 
effectually to exercise this control. It appears indeed that this system may afford 
some check on the prices charged by the tradesmen, and secure the due application 
of the money issued by the Treasury ; but it cannot be said in any degree to control 
the current expenditure. 

The accounts of the Lord Chamberlain and the Master of the Horse are audited 
by the Auditors of Public Accounts. The accounts of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department have been audited and declared to the 5th January 1810, and great 
progress has been made in the examination of the accounts for the subsequent year. 
The accounts are delivered to the 5th January 1812, The Lord Steward is not the 
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accountant of his own Department; he is the first officer of the Royal Household, ang 
directs the Board of Green Cloth, who are officers under his control: the members 
of the Board are, the Treasurer, the Comptroller, and the Master of the Household 
who have officers and clerks under their direction. The Accountant is the Paymaster 
of the Household; and the course of conducting the business is as follows :—The bills 
of the several tradesmen are, in the first instance, examined both as to quantities and 
prices, by the respective officers of the Royal Household, under whose particalar 
direction the articles are provided; they are then examined by the officers of the 
Board of Green Cloth; and being found correct, are ordered for payment as soon ag 
the money for that purpose is placed in the hands of the Paymaster. The Paymaster 
has no control whatever over the accounts; he is obliged to pay the precise sums 
according to the account sent to him by the Board of Green Cloth. Tue Paymaster’s 
accounts are made up by the Board of Green Cloth; and are examined by the 
Auditor of the Land Revenue, as to the castings and computations, and are subses 
quently passed upon the oath of the Paymaster and Comptroller before the barons of 
the Exchequer, one of the clerks of the Board of Green Cloth attending, and the 
Quietus issues in the regular Exchequer form. They have been so passed up to the 
year 1808; and the accounts for 1809 and 1810 are now before the Auditor, 

It is obvious that no system of mere audit, however accurate, can effect that 
constant and periodical control over the current expenditure, without which the 
great object of confining the expense of each quarter within the estimate cannot be 
attained. 

In order to accomplish this object, your Committee are of opinion, that an officer 
should be appointed specially to audit and superintend the expenditure of all the 
Departments of the Royal Household ; that he should be perfectly independent of 
those Departments, and act under the immediate instructions of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury; that he should not only examine particularly the 
authorities under which all orders are given and payments made, as well as audit and 
check the accounts of each Department, at the close of every quarter, but that he 
should have the power of examining them, together with the estimates and expen- 
diture of the Departments in the course of each quarter. It is also expedient that he 
should have the power of examining, upon oath, all persons acting under the 
authority of the principal officers of the Household, and all others employed by them 

The Board of Treasury, with such an officer acting under their orders, and in 
constant communication with them, will become acquainted with every variation in 
the disbursements: of this Class, as it occurs; and may interpose their authority to 
prevent those excesses, which have perhaps arisen, in a considerable degree, from the 
want of an efficient system of superintendence and control. 

The Committee fully trust, that these good effects may be produced without 
throwing any additional burthen on the public, by the creation of this new office 
They are decidedly of opinion, that a saving sufficient to meet the. expense may be 
made by the discontinuance or regulation of officers, which cannot be considered a 
necessary, either to the service or splendour of the Royal Household. 

By such regulations the accumulation of arrears which have heretofore taken place, 
would be in a great degree avoided ; and with this view also it is particularly recom- 
mended, as it has been by former Committees, that a sum should be voted annually 
on account for civil contingencies, and an account of its application laid regularly, 
the year subsequent to the grant, before Parliament. There would in that case be no 
necessity for borrowing from the Civil List for unforeseen expenses, which has hitherto 
been the practice, and which has occasioned great inconvenience to many of those 
persons to whom payments were due out of its revenues, as well as some embarrass 
ment in the state of the accounts. 

As it seems very desirable that the income of the Civil List should be fixed and 
certain as well as the expenditure, the committee suggest that the Exchequer fees, 
the amount of which depends upon a variety of circumstances, and varies very mue 
during peace and war, should not in future form a part of the ordinary income, bit 
should after setting apart a sufficient sum to defray the charge occasioned: by het 
royal highness the Princess Charlotte, be carried to the Consolidated Fund. — 

The income and charge, according to the estimate referred to the Committee, and 
under the proposed regulation, would stand as follows : 


exiii] upon the Civil List, &c. June 16, 1815. [cxiv 
Income, exclusive of Exchequer £.1,040,000 
Charge independent of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 1,036,000 


Le 4,000 


If the suggestions of the Committee should be adopted, it will be necessary to 
propose grants to the House for those services of an uncertain amount, which it has 
been recommended in future to exclude from the Civil List. Various Parliamentary 

rovisions will also be necessary, particularly for transferring to the Consolidated 
Fund the sum of 136,000/. from the First Class; for carrying to the Consolidated 
Fund the Exchequer fees; for amending the Act of 52 Geo. 3, c. 6, respecting the 
laying annually before Parliament the amount of any deficiency which may hereafter 
arise ; for giving the necessary powers to the Auditor; and for amending the Act of 
50 Geo. 3, c. 117, respecting the deficiency of fees of the different offices. 

The Committee conclude by stating their confidence that, if the regulations and 
arrangements which they have submitted to the House be adopted, and followed up 
by an active superintendence on the part of the Board of Treasury, the expense of 
the Civil List will be kept within due limits, and future applications to Parliament, for 
the liquidation of debts, except under unforeseen and peculiar circumstances, will be 
avoided.—16 June 1815. 


REPORT 
FROM 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


ON THE 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


OF ° 


IRELAND. 


Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 19 June 1815. 


[All sums are in Irish currency where the contrary is not expressed. ] 


The Setect Committee, to whom the several Reports from the Committees on Public _ 
Income and Expenditure of Ireland, and the several Accounts and Papers pre- 
sented to the House in 1813, 1814, and 1815, relating to the Public Income and 
Expenditure of Ireland, were referred, and who were directed to inquire and 
report to the House what has been, during the last twenty-four years ending the 
5th day of January 1815, the Increase and Redemption of the Public Funded 
Debt of Ireland, and what was the State and Amount thereof on the said day, 

VoL, XXX. Appendix, — 
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APPENDIX, Report from the Select Committee on the [exvi 
what has been the Progress of the Permanent Revenue of Ireland during the 
same period, and what may be the expected future Annual Produce of the Taxes 
now existing in that country, what has been the total Expenditure of Ireland in 
each year of the period, distinguishing the Amount expended on account of the 
Joint Expenditure of Great Britain and Ireland, or which may appear to be stil] 
due on that account, and what was the Amount of the Unfunded Debt anq 
Demands outstanding and unprovided for, in Ireland, on the 5th of January 1815; 
and likewise to take into their consideration the Accounts relating to the Trade 
and Navigation of Ireland, during the same perigqd ; and to report the same to the 
House, together with their observations upon the whole matters referred to them; 
and who were empowered to report their Opinion thereupon to the House ;— 


Have, in obedience to the commands of the House, and in the order prescribed by 
the reference, proceeded to examine the various matters submitted to their considera. 
tion; and have agreed to the following Report: 


FUNDED DEBT OF IRELAND. 


The Increase and Redemption of the Public Funded Debt of Ireland, in each year for 
the last twenty-four years, will appear from the following Statement : 


A Statement of the Amount of the Pustic Funpep Dest of Iretann, Redeemed 
and Unredeemed, with the Annual Charge thereof; together with the Sinking Fund 
applicable to the Reduction of the Debt at the under-mentioned periods, and 
showing the proportion that the Sinking Fund bears to the Unredeemed Debt. 


PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. ANNUAL CHARGE RESPECTING THE DEBT, 
Interest on | Annuities {Sinking Fund]|'Total Annua!| Proportion of 
Total Red d Unred d Junred d} unexpired, janplicable to} Charge of | Sinking Fund 
Debt, for Lives or |Reduction off Debt, to 
Capital. * Capital. Capital. jexclusive of | Terms of |Unred d lusive of| di 
Annuities. Years. Debt, Manag t Debt. 
1792| 1,718,240] - 63,138} 51,150) - - 114,288 
| 1793). 1,760,740] - - = 64,838} 51,150} - - 115,988 
1794) 2,134,140] - - | - 83,274, 51,150] - - | 134,494, — 
| 1795) 3,185,990] - - = = 135,645} 61,446] - 197,091 
1796) 4,841,856] - - - 217,796} 79,505) - 297,301 
|1797| 5,825,056] - - - - 266,774) 102,942} - - | 369,716 — 
1798] 10,128,906 80,025} 10,048,881] 424,173} 123,692] 117,266) 665,133 1-85th. 
1799} 16,508,790 345,188! 16,163,601] 645,307} 129,018} 192,899] 967,296 1-834. 
px (1800) 24,207,290 636,789) 23,570,500] 904,724) 129,018) 281,533)1,315,277 1-83d, 
3 Quarters 
to 1 Jan. 1801} 30,109,056] 1,031,068) 29,077,987]1,117,123} 129,018] 355,207/1,601,348]  1-81st. 
(1802) 34,911,838] 1,564,637] 33,347,20211,249,113| 129,018] 422,748/1,793,879 1-78th, 
1803) 39,541,258} 2,131,793) 37,409,465]1,364,565} 129,018} 489,798/1,983,381 1-76th. 
1804) 45,019,325] 2,876,176) 40,143,149]1,449,143) 135,970] 552,132/2,130,245 1-724. 
1805) 53,296,356} 3,762,904) 49,533,45211,746,762| 135,970] 686,683/2,569,415 1-72, 
1806) 58,344,690 4,839,955 53,504,73441 868,168} 217,220) 781,792)2,867,180 1-68th, 
5 1807| -64,721,356| 6,101,416) 58,619,940]2,032,555} 217,220] 886,372/3,136,148 1-66th. 
) 1808) 70,647,783] 7,506,957} 63,140,82612,175,719] 217,220) 989,384 3,382,324 1-63d. 
1809) 76,110,856] 8,978,829) 67,132,02712,355,317| 217,220|1,090,376|3,662,914 1-6ist. 
1810), 81,510,856] 10,579,315] 70,931,541]9,493,793| 221,978]1,205,946)3,921,017 1-58th, 
1811] 89,728,992] 14,346,083] 77,382,90812,684,103| 1-56th. 
| 1812) 92,729,999} 14,455,307] 78,274,68512,722,101| 179,782|1,482,97 114,384,854 1-52d. 
> 1813/102,886,345| 16,886,345] 85,950,64712,962,34-4] 179,782)1,661,042|4,803,168 1-51si4. 
1814)116,286,992| 19,662,004] 96,624,98813,296,298| 207,407|1,883,147 1-5ist. 
1815/127,865,067| 207,407|2,087,809|5,908,891 150th}. 


And it appears that the total amount of the Public Funded Debt of Ireland was, on 
the Sth of January 1815, 127,865,0671., of which 22,455,4541, had been purchased by 
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the commissioners for the Redemption of the National Debt, leaving a funded debt 
unredeemed, of 105,409,61 31. 

And it also appears, that the total annual charge of the said debt consists of 
3,613,6751. interest onthe unredeemed capital ; of 207,407/. unexpired annuities, together 
with the annual sum of 2,087,809/. standing in the names o¢ the commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt ; and which sum of 2,087,809/. consists of 67,6491. 
established by an Irish Act, 37 Geo. 3. cap. 27;—of 1,229,432/., being 11. per cent 
on stock created in consequence of all subsequent loans ;—of 54,043/. expired annui- 
ties, and of 736,685/. interest on stock redeemed ; making a total charge for Interest, 
Annuities, and Sinking Fund, on 5th January 1815, of 5,908,891/. 

But your Committee must here repeat the observation made by the Committee of 
1812: “ That, in the foregoing account is not included the sum of 4,500,000/. British 
currency, borrowed for the service of Ireland, in the British loan of 1811, of which the 
interest has hitherto been defrayed by Great Britain, but without any distinct pro- 
vision for the payment thereof having been made by Parliament in the usual way.” 


PERMANENT REVENUE OF IRELAND. 


Your Committee have caused a detailed aceount to be prepared, of the gross and 
net produce of the ordinary or permanent Revenues of Ireland for the last twenty - 
four years, which will exhibit the annual progress of each branch of the Revenue from 
25th March 1791 to 5th January 1815. 

And your Committee beg leave to subjoin a Comparative StaTeMENt, showing the 
increase or diminution, on the total, of the gross and net permanent revenues, at the 
end of every three years during the same period. 


TOTAL 
Gross Produce. 


¥y E ARS Diminution. 


ending 


| & 


Mar. 1791 
— 1794 
— 1797 
— 1800 
Jan. 1803 
— 1806 
— 1809 
— 1812 
— 1815 


1,805,964 
1,609,126 
1,988,818 
3,445,718 
4,220,125 
4,193,915 
5,549,191 
5,647,343 
6,937,558 


379,692 
1,456,900 
774,407 
1,355,276 
98,152 
1,290,215 


196,838 


26,210 


1,184,684 
1,067,005 
1,527,628 
2,805,536 
3,314,293 
3,364,137 


4,571,405 


4,171,240 
5,525,699 


460,623 
1,277,908 
508,757 
49,844 
1,207,268 


1,354,459 


© 


On this statement it is satisfactory to observe, that the net payments,into the Exche- 
quer, for the year ending January the 5th 1815, exceed those for the year ending on 
the same day 1812, by 1,300,000/.; and that the increase has been uniformly pro- 
gressive since 1S] 1. 

And although your Committee cannot pretend to form any correct opinion as to 
what may be the actual produce of the existing taxes of Ireland in future years, subject 
as that must be to the influence of various causes connected with the general state of 
the empire; yet they are strongly induced to hope for a continued increase, founding 
their opinion on what has actually happened in recent times, on a full conviction of 
the growing prosperity of Ireland, and on a belief that improvements are yearly taking 
place in the financial collections and arrangements of that country. 


EXPENDITURE. 

The next subject referred to the consideration of your Committee, is the “ Total Ex- 
Penditure of Ireland in each year during the last twenty-four years; distinguishing 
the amount expended on account of the Joint Expenditure of Great Britain and Ireland, 
or which may appear to be due on that account, on 5th January 1815.” 
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For the years antecedent to the Union, your Committee have had recourse to the 
anhual accounts laid before the Parliament of Ireland, and subsequently to the Journalg 
of the United Parliament ; from which they have extracted the following Staremgyy 
exhibiting the total expenditure in each of the twenty-four years. , 


Asstract of the Total Expenpiture of Ireland, from 25th March 1791 to Sth 
January 1815, exclusive of the Charge for Management. 


f 
PAYMENTS. 


On On 


TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE, 


Joint Account 
exclusive of 
Management. 


YEARS —. 
&. #. 
1,514,258 1,514,258 


Separate Account. 


Ending 25 March 1792 


1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
uarters tol Jan. 1801 
r ending 5 Jan, 1802 
- - 1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 


‘1811 


© 


3. 
Y 


1812 
1833 


1814 


- + 1815 


1,467,570. 


1,696,628 
2,594,110 
3,023,149 
3,311,702 
5,066,880 
5,749,824 
7,201,231 
5,046,307 
3,316,266 


3,014,507 


2,598,935 
2,085,387 
2,911,584 
3,307,216 
3,422,270 
3,584,414 
3,941,142 


4,124,119 
4,539,425 
4,790,323 
5,282,063 


5,892,658 


4,222,724 
3,419,244 
4,083,483 
5,358,377 
4,994,076 
4,901,073 
5,044,424 
5,453,819 
5,407,334 
4,890,273 
1,375,833* 
5,163,700 
1,587,083* 
4,853,317 
1,794,299* 
4,857,966 
2,820,409* 
4,761,685 
2,672,090* 


1,467,570 
1,696,628 
2,594,110 
3,025,149 
3,311,709 
5,066,880 
5,749,894 
7,201,231 
5,046,307 
7,538,990 
6,433,751 
6,682,448 
8,043,764 
7,905,6 

8,208,289 
8,460,604 
9,038,233 
9,348,476 


10,390,225 
11,290,208 
11,437,940 
12,960,438 


13,326,433 


* These Sums are Payments made on account of Balances due by Ireland to Great 
Britain, on the Joint Account. 


And with respect to expenditure on Joint Account since the Union, your Committee 
have prepared other Statements, on the principles adopted in 1812, giving a Balance 
due to Great Britain from Ireland on the 5th January 1815, of 1,656,3511, British 
currency, being part of the balance remaining unpaid on the Joint Account ending 
5th January 1814; together with 4,451,635/. British currency, being so much under- 
paid by Ireland on her proportion of the expenditure for the year 1814, making 
together a balance due by Ireland to Great Britain, on the 5th of January 1815, of 
6,107,987/, sterling, or in Irish currency, 6,616,9861. 


UNFUNDED DEBT AND DEMANDS OUTSTANDING, 
on the 5th of January 1815. 


It appears from an account certified to your Committee, that on the 5th January 
1815 a sum of 28,268/. remained due; but for which, provision bas been made by 
several Acts of Parliament. 


J 
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And there also remained due, but unprovided for, on the same day, Exchequer Bills 
at 51. per cent. amounting to 2,708,750: If to this is added the sum of 6,616,961. Irish 
currency, being the balance due by Ireland to Great Britain on the joint account, as 
before stated, a balance will be left outstanding on the 5th January 1815, of 9,325,736. 

But your Committee have to observe, that it appears, from a document laid before 
them, that, to meet this balance due to Great Britain, there was at the disposal of the 
Irish Exchequer on that day, a sum of 5,864,165/. of which 3,852,383/. actually lay in 
the British Exchequer, awaiting the forms of transfer to its proper head, in discharge of 
contribution account; which sum of 5,364,165/. being deducted from the above sum 
of 9,325,736l., leaves the unfunded debt and demands outstanding on Sth January 
1815, 3,461,5711.; of which 2,708,7501, exist as Treasury Bills, provided with Interest 
and Sinking Fund. 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 

Your Committee next advert to the Trade and Navigation of Ireland; and submit 
the following Accounts, taken from the Report of 1811, and continued to the present 
time. 

Tue Totat OrriciaL VALUE oF THE Imports oF IRELAND,—was 
AVERAGES OF From BRITISH All other 


Three Years, GREAT BRITAIN.| COLONIES. }| COUNTRIES, 


TOTAL. 


Ending 25th March 1777 - 1,949,420 } 161,058 651,820 | 2,762,298 
—- - - - 1783-1] 2,334,900 76,183 631,938 3,043,021 
— - - = = 1793 +} 2,753,969 242,995 | 1,168,020 | 4,164,985 
= = 1800-] 3,727,859 146,069 783,855 4,657,784 


Ending SthJan. I81b- | 5,464,951 658,071 932,192 | 7,055,214 
— - = = - 1815-1 6,930,370 587,927 652,523 8,170,820 


Tue Totat OrriciaL VaLuE oF THE ExporTs,—was 


To Great Britain: _. To British Colonies: - All other Countries : 
‘oreign i Trish Forei 
Irish Produce. Irish Produce. - 
Countries. Produce. Goods. 


c 


25 March 1777 ~ | 2,490,369 4,086 266,530 | 21,098 | 396,281 5,608 
1783 - | 2,292,442 8,227 310,024 5,774 | 452,212 8,764 
1793 | 4,024,815 14,766 $40,678 | 30,467 | 694,546 | 20,711 
1800 - | 3,712,644 | 65,876 252,489 | 13,240 | 260,123 | 46,378 - 


1811 - 4,868,930 290,954 275,074 | 183,483 | 381,886 | 15,721 
1815 | 5,465,832 | 265,287 406,682 | 37,099 | 742,132 {171,724 
Total to Total to Total Total Total: 


British other Foreign 
Great Britain. | Colonies. } Countries. Irish Produce.| Goods. 


25th March 1777 | 2,494,455 | 287,628 | 401,889 |3,153,181| 30,791 |3,183,972 
+ = 1783 - | 2,300,671 | 315,798 |460,976 |3,054,680| 22,766 |3,077,446 


= = 1793 4,039,581 | $71,145 |715,259 |5,060,040} 65,944 [5,125,984 
= 1800 - | 3,778,520 | 265,629 | 306,491 4,225,254) 125,386 4,350,640 


Sth Jan, 1811 | 5,159,884 | 304,954 | 458,557 [5,525,606] 397,507 |5,923,113 
= = 1815 - | 5,731,119 |443,781 |913,856 6,614,646] 474,110 ]7,088,756 


Note.—-The Real Value of Exports Average of three Years to 5th January 
1811, was £.11,607,610 
Ditto Sth January 1815, was 14,073,206 
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ToTaL NUMBER OF Suips, &c. WHICH ENTERED INwarps. 


: 
SHIPS. TONS, . 


Average of 3 Years, - - - ending 5 Jan, 1805... 7,843 611,955 ‘ian 
‘1811...{ 8983 | 817,678 47,68] 
— — 1815 eee 10,606 955,331 55 994 


Of which, - - - Irish, . 
Average of 3 Years, - - - ending 5 Jan. 1805... 1,322 95,529 6,02] 
2,129 | 145,969 9,770 


- - = British, 

Average of 3 Years, - -- ending 5 Jan. 1805... 6,021 | 572,047 32,548 
— 181 eee 6,892 635,080 35,870 

1815 eee 8,135 743,817 42,650 


- + Foreign, 


Average of s¥ Years - - - ending 5 Jan. 1805... 500 77,712 5,044 
1811... 387 67,163 3,916 
— 1815 eee 342 65,554 3,574 


TotraL Outwarps. 


Average of 3 Years, - - - ending 5 Jan. 1805... 6,826 | 669,728 40,042 
— i8ll. 8,396 733,791 45,394 
1815. eee} 148 934,359 54,607 


Of which, - - - Irish, 


Average of 3 Years, --4 ending 5 Jan, 1805...} 1,236 | 91,465 6,501. 

- - - British, 


Average of 3 Years, --- ending 5 Jan, 1805... 5,089 | 499,608 28,665 
1811... 6,427 602,289 30,595 
— 1815 os. 7,820 723,886 42,650 


- - - Foreign, 

Average of 3 ean, - -- ending 5 Jan. 1805... 481 78,643 4,842 
— 1811 vee 378 67,145 3,709 

— 1815 eos 342 65,554 3,574 


~ The Number of Vessels belonging to the several Ports of Ireland, on an Average of 
Three Years, 


Tons. Men. 


Ships. 
Ending 30th Sept, - 1790, - - was 1,076 | 64,457 | 6,335 
_— 1800, - + Was «+ 1,009 51,358 4,937 
1810, == WaS ooo 16 59,584 5,430 
1815, - - was... 1,146 | 59,699 5,512 


And the Number and Tonnage of Vessels Built and Registered in Treland, on an 
Average of Three Years, - - - viz. 


Ships. Tons. 
5th Jan. 2ee 1790. 63 2,531 
— 1801 20 1,285 


1815 45 1,992 


— tl 
0 
t 
| 
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The only branch in which a diminution has occurred in the last year’s Average, is. 
that of the direct Trade from Foreign Countries; but on reference to the detailed account 
of Imports, it will be seen that the particular articles creating this diminution are 
Tobacco and Cotton Wool, which could not be procured through the regular channel 
of importation during -the continuance of the American war; and Foreign Spirits in 
1814, as compared with the two preceding years, during a great part of which time 
the suspension of Home Distillation created extraordinary demand for Foreign Supply. 

Having thus stated the result of their investigation on the specific heads referred to 
them by the House, your Committee feel particularly desirous of calling the attention 
of Parliament to the provisions of the Act of Union, respecting the Consolidation of the 
Debts of Great Britain and Ireland, noticed by the Committee of 1811 in the following 
words, “ Your Committee cannot leave this part of the subject, referred to them, 
« without calling the attention of the House to a very important consideration. It is 
« provided by the 7th Article of the Act of Union, “ that ifat any future day the 
«separate debts of each country respectively shall have been liquidated, or if the 
«yalues of their respective debts (estimated according to the interest and annuities 
« attending the same, and of the Sinking-fund applicable to the reduction thereof, to 
« the period within which the whole capital of such debt shall appear to be redeem- 
“able by such Sinking-fund) shall be to each other in the same proportion with the 
« respective contributions of each country respectively ; or if the amount by which the 
« value of the ‘ larger of such debts’ shall vary from such proportion, shall not exceed 
« 100th part of the said value, and if it shall appear to the Parliament of the United 
« Kingdom, that the respective circumstances of the two countries will thenceforth 
« admit of their contributing indiscriminately, by equal taxes imposed on the same 
« articles in each, for the future expenditure of the United Kingdom, it shall be com- 
“petent to the Parliament of the United Kingdom to declare all future expense 
« thenceforth to be incurred, together with the interest and charges of all joint debts 
“ contracted previous to such declaration, shall be defrayed indiscriminately, by equal 
“ taxes imposed on the same articles in each country, and thenceforth from time to 
« time, as circumstances may require, to impose and apply such taxes accordingly, 
subject only to such particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland and in that part 
“ of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances may appear from time to time to 
«demand: that from the period of such declaration, it shall no longer be necessary to 
“ regulate the contributions of the two countries towards the future expenditure of the. 
“ United Kingdom, according to any specific proportion, or according to any of the 
“ rules hereinbefore prescribed: provided nevertheless, that the interest or charges 
“which may remain on account of any part of the separate debt, with which either 
“country shall be chargeable and which shall not be liquidated or consolidated pro- 
“ portionably as above, shall, until extinguished, continue to be defrayed by separate 
“ taxes in each country.” ” 

By reference to the Reports of that and of the subsequent year, it will be seen that 
calculations were then made of the value of the respective debts, by estimating the 
total charge of each country, in respect to debt and sinking-fund, as annuities, accord- 
ing to the length of their continuance, on the supposition of equal rates of interest in 
each country ; but with the addition, in 1812, of the Unfunded Debt, which had been 
omitted in the preceding year. 

In 1811 the proportions were found to be, on the supposition of interest amounting 

to the rates of 5, of 4, and of 3 per cents :— 
AL 5 PEL AS to 14.8 
At 4 PEF to 15. 
At S per CeNt. AS 2 to 15.3 

Or with the addition of Stock created in that Session, after deducting what would 

be redeemed, by the Sinking Fund ;— 
/ At 5 PEL CONE. AS 2 to 13.8 
4 PEF CONE. aS Z to 13.8 
At 3 Per AS to 14, 

In 1812 the proportions were found, on the same suppositions, but including the 

Unfunded Debt ;— 
at 5 PEF CEN. AS 2 to 14.69 
At 4 PEF AS to 14.63 
At PEL as 2 to 14,65 


| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
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Your Committee have caused similar calculations to be made in the present year 
by which it appears, that on the first day of February last, the proportions were 4 
follows, including, as Irish Debt, the 4,500,000/. raised in Great Britain for the ser. 
vice of Ireland in the year 1811 ;— ' 


at 5 POT CONE. as to 13.14 
At 4 BS to 12.97 
“at per 2 to 12.36 


The Committee of 1811 remark, that “ It is obvious, even upon a slight exami. 
« nation of the official accounts of Great Britain and Ireland, that the increase of the 
« Debt of Ireland since the Union has been so much more rapid than that of Great 
« Britain, that the value of the one must now bear to that of the other a proportion 
«* much more nearly approaching to that of 2 to 15, determined by the Act of Union; 
«© as “ authorizing the Parliament of the United Kingdom to declare, ¢ That all future 
«* expeuses thenceforth to be incurred, together with the interest and charges of all 
« joint debts contracted previous to such declaration, shall be defrayed indiscrimi., 
“ nately by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each country, and thence. 
« forth from time to time, as circumstances may require, to impose and apply such 
“ taxes accordingly, subject only to such particular exemptions or abatements in 
«¢ Ireland, and in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances may 
“* appear from time to time to demand,’” than it did when the Union took place; 
“and in fact it will appear, that their respective values are now nearly arrived at 
such a proportion.” 

Your Committee noticing this great excess of Irish Debt above the proportion of 
2 to 15, as given by the calculations of the present year, have directed their attention 
maturely to consider, whether it is still within the competency of the United Parlia- 
ment to declare a consolidation of the debts and expenditures of the two countries, 
under the seventh article of the Act of Union, if it shall appear that the respective 
circumstances of the two countries will henceforth admit of their contributing indis- 
criminately, by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each, to the future ex 
penditure of the United Kingdom, subject only to such particular exemptions or abate- 
ments in Ireland, and in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances 
may appear from time to time to demand. 

_ Your Committee are aware, that any strict and literal interpretation of this article, 
is attended with considerable difficulty : but, construing it with reference to what must 
have been in the contemplation of both Parliaments when this article was adopted, as 
most distinctly appears from the spirit and from the context of the Act of Union; 
namely, protection afforded to the country then least burthened with debt, and least 
able to provide extraordinary resources; especially by that most vital enactment, 
which declares, that no article in Ireland shall bemade. liable to any new or additional 
duty, by which the whole amount of duty payable thereon would exceed the amount 
which will be thereafter payable in England on the like article; your Committee are 
of opinion, that Parliament having acquired the right of declaring a consolidation of 
the debts and expenditures of the two countries, by the debt of Ireland having risen 
in a proportion to that of Great Britain of 2to 15, still retains the same right, not- 
withstanding that the Debt of Ireland has now gone beyond the said proportion, in as 
full and ample a manner as if that right had been acted on at the precise moment when 
the Report of 1811 ascertained their approximation to within an hundredth part of the 
larger of such debts, ; 

And your Committee further submit, that additional weight is given to the con 
struction on which they found their opinion, by adverting to the expression, “ larget 
of such debts ;” which cannot have been used in any other sense than as synonymous 
ry British Debt, at a time when that Debt greatly exceeded the relative proportion 
of 15 to 2, 

It remained then for your Committee to consider, whether or not “ the respective 
‘* circumstances of the two countries would henceforth admit of their contributing 
« indiscriminately, by equal taxes imposed on the same article in each, for the future 
“ expenditure of the United Kingdom; subject only to such particular exemptions of 
«* abatements in Ireland, and in.that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circum: 
stances may appear from time to time to demand,” 
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It is well known that Parliament has not hitherto deemed it expedient to extend to 
Ireland the most productive of the taxes imposed in Great Britain, for raising by direct 
taxation the supplies within the year: in other respects your Committee have found 
the taxes of Ireland not fully equalized with those of Great Britain, particularly in the 
Excise, where some important branches are protected from any increase before the 

ear 1820, by the Act of Union, and in the Stamps; even supposing the bills now 
actually in progress for augmenting the latter, to be passed into laws. 

But on the other great heads of Revenue,—Customs and Assessed Taxes,—they have 
found a very near approximation between the rates of both countries. 

And your Committee cannot but remark, that for several years, Ireland has ad- 
vanced in Permanent Taxation more rapidly than Great Britain itself, notwithstanding 
the immense exertions of the latter country, and including the Extraordinary and- 

ar Taxes : . 

Whe permanent Revenue of Great Britain having increased from the year 1801, 
when the amounts of both countries were first made to correspond, in the pro- 


portion of 163 to 10: 
The whole Revenue of Great Britain, including War Taxes, in the proportion of 


to 
And the Revenues of Ireland, in the proportion of 23 to 10: 
But in the twenty-four years referred to your Committee, the increase of Irish Re- 
venue has been in the proportion of 462 to 10. 
_ Under these circumstances, it is manifest that no practical benefit can possibly be 
obtained, for any part of the United Kingdom, by endeavouring to maintain a fixed 
proportion of expenditure, when that proportion has rapidly carried the Debt of Ire- 
land, from a state of great relative inferiority, into a growing excess; which cannot 
be met by any system of permanent taxation that would not violate the most solemn 
engagements., Moreover it appears to your Committee, from the whole tenour of the 
Act of Union, and from the very circumstance of both Parliaments having proposed 
and acquiesced in certain guards and temporary restrictions, calculated to prevent the 
too sudden imposition of burthens on the weaker country, before time had been allowed 
for the acquisition of at least equivalent benefits, that a Union as strict and perfect 
in matters of Finance as that existing between England and Scotland, to the extent of 
consolidating the Treasuries and the Exchequers, must have been contemplated by 
the two Legislatures. 

On the whole, therefore, with a view to the clear advantage of all parts of the 
Empire, to relieving Ireland from a burthen which experience has proved to be too 
great, and at the same time with the hope of rendering her resources more productive; 
always however with reference to such particular exemptions or abatements in Ire- 
Jand, and in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances may appear 
from time to time to demand ;—~ Paes 


Your Committee have come to the following Resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, That it is now become expe- 
dient, that Parliament should take into consideration so much of the Seventh Article 
of the Act of Union, as respects the competence of Parliament, under certain circum- 
stances therein stated, to declare, that all future Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
together with all interest and charges of the joint Debt incurred previous to such de- » 
' claration, shall be defrayed indiscriminately by equal taxation imposed on the same 
articles in each ; subject to such particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland, and 
in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances may appear from time 
to time to demand. 


19 June 1815. 


Vou. XXX. Appendix. 
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REPORT 
FROM THE : 
COMMITTEE ON LAWS RELATING TO THE 
MANUFACTURE, SALE, AND ASSIZE OF 
BREA D. 


| 


Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 6 June 1815. 


Tue ComMitrge appointed to inquire into the State of the existing Laws which regu. 
late the Manufacture and Sale of Bréad, and whether it is expedient to continue 
the Assize thereon under any and what Regulations, and to report the Matter 
thereof as it should appear to them to the House, together with their Observa. 
tions and Opinion thereupon ; and to whom the Petition of several Bakers of the 
City and Suburbs of the City of Canterbury, was referred ;— 


Have proceeded in pursuance of the orders of the House, to examine and compare 
the statute called ‘ Assisa Panis et Cervisie,’ made in the 51st year of Henry $, with 
the ordinances made in the reign of Edward 1, the 12th year of Henry 7, the 34th 
of Elizabeth, and the Book of Assize published by Order of Council in the year 1638, 

Your Committee find, that the 51st of Henry 3. was (at the petition of the Bakers 
_ of Coventry) an exemplification of certain ordinances of Assize made in the reign of 
_ King John, the purpose of which appears to have been to regulate the charges and 
profits of Bakers; it being stated, immediately after the specification of the table of 

assize in the Act, “ that then a baker in every quarter of wheat (as it is proved by the 
«* King’s bakers) may gain fourpence and the bran, and ‘two loaves for advantage; for 
‘* three servants three halfpence, for two lads one halfpenny, in salt one halfpenny, 
“ for kneading one halfpenny, for candle one farthing, for wood twopence, for his 
“* bultel (or bolting) three halfpence,” in all sixpence three farthings, and two loaves 
for advantage. 

Your Committee observing the allowance thus stated to be made to the bakers, was 
partly in money and partly in bread, proceeded to examine in what way the table of 
-assize was constructed for the purpose of ensuring to them that allowance ; and they 
found, that of eight sorts of bread which were included in the table, the sixth is that 
which has been called Wheaten Bread in the subsequent Assize Laws. Of this bread 
it is stated in the table, « when wheat shall sell at 12d. the quarter, the farthing loaf 
shall weigh 101. 11s. 6d., which weight (as was usual in those times) being expressed 
in pounds shillings and pence, your Committee find to be the Saxon or Tower pound, 
which is to the Troy pound, in the proportion of 15 to 16; and accordingly, when the 
Troy weight was established in 18th of Henry 8, the tables of assize were daly ad- 
justed in that proportion. Subsequently, in the 13th of Charles 1, when the Avoirda- 
pois weight was introduced, the tables were again adjusted according to the known 
principle, that 73 ounces Troy equal 80 ounces Avoirdupois. 

From which statement it is apparent, that the quantity of wheaten bread expressed 
in the Statute by the denomination of 101. 11s. 6d., is equal to-10°575 Ibs. Troy, 

8°7087 lbs. Avoirdupois; as one loaf of this weight was to be sold for a farthing when 4 
quarter of wheat was at 12d. it follows, that-48 such loaves (which weigh 418-02 |bs. 
Avoirdupois) was the exact quantity of bread which was to be sold for the price of @ 
y aogtad of wheat; whatever bread could be made from it over and above 418 lbs. was 
or the baker’s advantage, and this is stated in the statute to have been proved, 00 
experiment, to have amounted to two loaves; and if these were peck loaves, 4521b» 
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140g. of wheaten bread: was the quantity obtained’ by the King’s bakers from a quarter 
heat. yt 
. Your Committee proceeded to examine, whether the quantity of bread which can 
be made from a quarter of wheat, is such as to justify the above interpretation of the 
Statute; and they. found in the Report: of a Committee of the House which sat.in 
1774, the detail of many accurate experiments upon that subject; but your Com- 
mittee beg leave to refer to the record of an experiment which was reported:to the 
House by the Committee on the High Price of Provisions in 1800, by which it:ap- 

ears, that the flour from a quarter of wheat weighing only 55lbs. a bushel; and 
dressed after the mode now in. use for preparing flour for the London market, was 
baked into 4331bs. of wheaten bread, and 25 lbs. of household bread. And: your 
Committee, relying confidently upon the accuracy of that experiment, are: thereby 
assured, that when the baker was forced to sell:no more than 418 lbs. of bread for the 
price of a,.quarter of wheat, he really obtained in-surplus bread the two loavesfor 
advantage which the Statute professed to allow him; although it is probable the bread: 
was not of quite so fine a quality as the wheaten bread now in use. 

The money allowance appears by its specified: application: in the Statute, to have 
been for the purpose only of repaying the baker’s charges for grinding and baking. 
The advantage loaves were for his maintenance and profit; but your Committee : 
not find. the mode is exactly specified by which the:money allowance was paid:-in 
later times the mode of payment was described at length im the book published by 
Order of Council in the latter part of the reign.of queen Elizabeth, and which refers 
to a former Book of Assize as follows: “In the reign of Henry 7, the bakers were i 
allowed two shillings for their, charges in baking a quarter: of wheat and the bran, } 

lainly, appeareth in the said old Assize Book, which hath relation to the: Statute of 
oa ata aforesaid; in which Assize: Book it is declared in what manner the said La i 
two shillings is tobe allowed; that.is to say, when wheat was at 12s. the quarter, the 
baker should bake: at 14s. the quarter; when at 14s. he is to bake at 16s. the quarter; 
as in the said’book is to be:seen, and .is-to follow. at the same rate at what price soever- Yt 
wheat is at the quarter.” As this mode has heen in use down to the: present: time, hi 
and is above referred to as having been long established, it:is-probably that which was 4 
in the earliest times adopted. 

Your Committee proceeded to trace the suecessive alterations which had taken 
place in these..two allowances to: the bakersy.and with regard to the payment in 
money, they found it was from time to time: increased and altered: in the 12th of ‘1 
Henry 7, it was raised to two shillings. per quarter; and your Committee beg leave: { 
to point out, that.a large portion of this allowance appears to have been appropriated ] 
to the baker and his family, who by 51 of Henry. 3, were provided: for by the ad- 

“ Anno 1405, 12 Henry 7, and as the said Book of: Assize declareth,” “ when 
the best: wheat was sold at 7s., the second at 6s. 6d., and. the third at 6s. thes 


quarter, 
- The Baker was allowed, 


The. 


0 

“ Two journeymen,and two O 5”? 


Salt, yeast, candle. and:sack 
“ Himself, his house, his wife, his dog, and his cat.....cessseeee 


« And the Branne to: his advantage.” 
Bat as 418,1bs. was still the quantity: of bread to be sold for the price of a quarter of i) 
wheat, your, Committee are led to believe that the.allowance in bread ‘no- longer: 


Continued to-be noticed. 

Daring the reigus of. James.1, and Charles 1, the-money allowance was at 6s.; by» 
the statute of 8th of Anne, the. money. allowance. was raised ‘to 12s.; but by a slight’ 
error in the calculation of the tables the weight .of ‘bread was reduced:to 417\bs. ; 
and as this statute continued in force. down to. the: year “1758, this accidental variation 
only one which for the long-period of 556.years took» place-in:the quantity of 

read which was to be sold for the price of a quarter of wheat. 
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The Act of 31 Geo. 2, repealed the 8th of Anne, and it contained a table of 
assize consiructed on a principle differing’from all those which preceded it ; instead. 
of 417 lbs, the bakers were to sell no more than 365lbs. of wheaten bread for the 
price of a quarter of wheat, and 52 lbs. of bread were by these means added to the 
two advantage loaves originally granted, an alteration which could not fail materially 
to raise the price of bread; and your committee therefore beg leave to point out its 
practical result. By the table in Sth of Anne, when wheat was at 84s. and the baker’s 
allowance at 12s. the quarter, 4lbs. 5 oz. 8 dr. being a quartern loaf of wheaten bread, 
was to be sold for one shilling. 

By the table of Geo, 2, when wheat was equally at 84s. and the baker’s allowance 
at 12s. the quarter, the quartern loaf of wheaten bread was to be sold for 132d. But 
as there is nothing in the Act itself, or in any of the récords of the House, which your 
Committee have examined, which in any way notices the important alteration above 
pointed out, your Committee have no means of explaining the grounds on which it 
was made, 

The operation of the law however, and the higher price of bread it occasioned, gave 
rise to much inquiry ; and in the 13th of the King, an Act was passed, the object of 
which was to restore the bread laws to their former footing. This statute contained a 
re-enactment of the table of the 8th Anne, and contained also specific directions for 
dressing the flour of which the bread was to be made; but as these directions were 
in themselves contradictory, and as the profits to the bakers were by the construction 
of the table so largely reduced, they found means to prevent the possibility of putting 
it in force in London, although an attempt was made to do so in the year 1800. 

Your Committee having proceeded thus far in their examination of the tables of 
assize, by which according to the market-price of wheat (and latterly of flour) the 
price of bread was to be set, proceeded to inquire in what way that market-price was 
directed to be ascertained ; and on this subject they found nothing earlier than the 
statute of Anne: therein it is directed generally, “ That the magistrates, in setting 
«* the assize of bread, are to have respect to the price of grain, meal or flour whereof: 
«* such bread shall be made, shall bear in the several public markets.” : 


By the 3ist of Geo. 2, the magistrates are in like manner directed “ to have 
‘* respect to the prices which grain, meal and flour shall bear in the public market;” 
but it proceeds also to direct and empower the meal-weighers of the City of London 
to collect the respective prices the grain, meal or flour shall openly and public y 


ly be 
sold for during the whole market, and not at any particular times thereof, and the 
returns so. collected, the meal-weigher or clerk of the market was to give in, and to 
certify upon oath; and by these returns, the price of bread continued to be set as long 
as the 31st Geo. 2 continued in operation. 

Your Committee beg leave in this place to point out, that the Preamble of the Act 
of Anne contains a clear definition of the object of these laws, which is there stated 
to be “ to provide for the observance of the due assize, or the reasonable price of 
«< bread, and to prevent covetous and evil-disposed persons for their own gain and 
« lucre from deceiving and oppressing her Majesty’s subjects, especially the poorer 
“* sort;” and your Committee are of opinion, that without the allowance made to the 
bakers, whether it is in advantage bread or in money, or in both, is moderate and 
reasonable; and further, that without the returns which are obtained of the prices 
of wheat or flour, are the real. prices at which they are bond fide sold openly and in 
public market, the above defined benevolent intention of the Legislature cannot be 
obtained by the operation of the Assize Law; and your Committee, referring to the 
detail they have given of the most essential points in those laws which have heretofore 
been acted upon, by which it appears that the advantage bread continued to be 
allowed to the bakers, whilst the money allowance was largely increased, and whilst 
the value of the surplus bread was increased also with its augmented money price. 
Your committee cannot but entertain doubts, whether the Assize Laws, even in their’ 
earlier and better state, ever really effected their intended object ; but in later times, 
when the tables in the 31st Geo. 2 came into use, your Committee are founded in 
believing they had a contrary effect. , , 

Your Committee next proceeded to examine the Act of the $7th of the King, and 
the subsequent Acts by which that Act has been explained and amended ; and they 
found in the first place, that their operation is limited to the City of London, and the 
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space within ten miles of the Royal Exchange: the first of these Acts contains two 
tables of assize, one for wheat, and another for flour; and it is left to the discretion 
of the magistrate to fix the price of bread either by the one or the other, as he may 
see fit: And your Committee finding, that this is the first statute which ever con- 
tained a regular flour table, beg leave to point out the course of this innovation in the 
ancient assize system; from the year 1202 to 1709, the price of bread depended 
solely on the price of wheat, and the allowance to the bakers always included the 
charges for grinding and bolting ; and by the ancient custom of the land, where toll 
was taken, every twentieth grain (or 5 per cent. on the weight of the wheat) was 
deemed sufficient remuneration. __ 

It was not until the Sth of Anne that the magistrates were directed to have 
reference to the price of flour in fixing the assize of bread; but it appears on the 
Journals of the House, that in the year 1735, a petition was presented to the House 
by the Bakers Company, stating the hardships under which they laboured, and 
praying that the assize of bread might be set by the price of flour. A committee to 
whom this petition was referred, reported to the House, That the petitioners had full 

roved the allegations in their petition, and recommended the assize of bread should 
set ‘by the price of flour; and it appears that a Bill was brought in accordingly, 
but’ the House did not proceed therein; the 31st Geo. 2. in part provided for this 
object, for it is therein directed generally, that 20 peck loaves are to be made and 
sold from a'sack of 280 Ibs. of flour ; and by this direction it appears, the magistrates 
of the City of London proceeded to fix the price of bread, and from that time but 
little reference has been had to the price of wheat. Still, however, the directions were 
only general, until the 37th of the King provided a regular table for the purpose, 
calculated upon the same principle as was laid down in the former Act; and here it 
is to: be observed, that no advantage bread was intended to be allowed to the baker, it 
having been assumed that 20 peck loaves is the whole quantity which can be made 
from a sack of flour, though your Committee were informed by several witnesses 
whom they examined, that a larger quantity is almost always made from it: by this 
table a money allowance of 11s. 8d. per sack was made to the baker, which has been 
subsequently increased to 14s. 1d. 

The wheat table differs but little from that in the preceding Act, though it has been 
calculated on the principle that seven bushels and a half of wheat are equal to the 
price of a sack of flour, and not, as it ought to have been, on the quantity of bread 
which could be obtained from a quarter of wheat; but the result is, that the quantity 
of 365 lbs. of bread in the table of 31st Geo. 2, is increased to 371 1bs.; by which 
alteration the advantage bread is reduced to 46lbs. and the two loaves originally’ 
granted; in addition to this there is a money allowance of 14s. per quarter, which 
has since been increased to 16s. 9d.; and your Committee beg leave to point out that 
thissum amounts to more than 8d. on a peck loaf, whereas the money allowance on a 
sack of flour is less than that amount; the larger allowance being intended to cover 
the charges of grinding, whilst the amount of the surplus bread would seem to have 
escaped notice; by either of these tables, though constructed on such widely different 
principles, the magistrates may fix the price of bread; but as the value of the 
allowance in the one is so much larger than in the other, the price of bread by the 
one could not fail to be greater than by the other, if the charges for converting wheat 
into flour bore the same proportion to the price of a quarter of wheat, which for many 
centuries they continued to do in this country ; and on this part of the subject, your 
Committee could not help observing with surprise, that the price of bread as actuall 
set by the flour table, was nearly as high, and sometimes actually higher than it 
would have been, if set by the wheat table. 

With a view to ascertain the cause of this‘ unexpected operation of the law, your 

mMmittee proceeded to examine the mode in which the returns of flour and of wheat’ 
are now obtained: and with regard to the first, they found, that instead of the mode 
which has been before pointed out, the bakers are now directed ‘to make weekly ‘ 
returns: upon oath, to the Cocket-office; of all flour and ‘meal which shall have 
Tespectively been bought by them during the week preceding; and the price of 
bread depends entirely on the average of these returns, as they must be acted on as. 


true without they can be proved to be false, whenever the price of bread is set by the 
flour table. 
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The prices of wheat on the other hand are returned by, the sellers-of it; al corn | 
factors and dealers being directed to return to the mealweighers of. the. City of 

~ London an account of all corn sold by them; and, your Committee. on, examination 

- were led to conclude that these last returns,are correctly, made. 
. It appears respecting flour, that a small, portion only, of what, is: included. in, the 
bakers returns is bought and sold in public market, and that, the full-priced, bakers are 
very little in the habit of attending the flour market, or of, endeavouring to, purchase 
flour at the lowest price; that they are for the most, part. persons, in, needy circum, 
stances, largely indebted to the millers,and flour factors. with whom they deal, and ip 
consequence are under the necessity of receiving flour, from, them. ew price. they 
think fit to put upon it, provided only thatithe flaur,is of, the. best, quality, and, the 
price not higher than that which is returnedjas, the. general price of, the week tg 
the Lord Mayor; though it appears by, the evidence, that it can at.all times, be 
purchased for ready money or on short. credit, for, a less price than the bakers are 
content to take it at. 

That your Committee, in searching for the, causes.of, this unusual state of the flay 
trade, could not fail to observe, that the peculiar operation of the, assize makes, the 
price of bread exactly to depend upon and to vary, with the returned. prices.of flow, 
and by so doing prevents the bakers (taking them.,as a, trade collectively) from having 
any direct interest in the price at which they, purchase flour; whatever, price 

- give for it per sack, that price is to be returned.to them for.eighty quartern. loaves; if 
hepries of flour is reduced, a simultaneous and exactly, corresponding decrease in the 
price of bread, prevents the bakers from deriving the,smallest advantage by, it); butsif 
it, is_raised, then a similar increase on the price of, bread prevents them from. bei 
exposed to the smallest,loss.; equally, whether, the. price,is, low.or, high, they obtain 
14s, 1d. per sack for their expenses in, baking, and, if, 80 quartern, loaves, was, the 
precise, quantity of bread they could at all .times.make, from, a, sack, of. flour, they 
would have no interest whatever in its general. price, edther one way, or,another ;. but 
the, surplus bread, whatever may be its amount, which they can, make, above, tha 

uantity (and it is stated by, various persons.to.average from two to four. loaves,) isto 

_ them a profit in kind, the value of which, must necessarily increase.with the priceof 
bread; and as the high price of flour which occasions this, ingreage, is, in.no.other 
respect disadvantageous to the bakers, they. haye.as far .as,it goes an obvious, interest 
in the high price of flour; and itis to the, operation, of, this. principle, which your 
Committee attribute the indifference about the price,.as, well as. the, anxiety, about the 
quality of flour, for, the best flour will always make, more, bread, ag,well as whiter 
bread; and where the, price by the assize, is, uniform, the. seller. bas, no. mode.of 

_ seeking for better custom but by offering .a,whiter loaf than. his neighbour, 

With regard to the. sellers, of flour, your Committee, find ; that they, are, eager ta 
dispose of it at the high prices. retyrned to the,Lord, Mayor; but that,in order to,do 
80, it seems they must,be content.to sell on, long, and many.of 
thee haye. recourse, to. becoming proprietors, of bakehouses, and; carrying on, the 
baking trade, on their own account, by means.of journeymen, to, obtaining, eases -of 


bakers houses, encouraging journeymen to set. up. for themselves, and to, giving large 
sums. for the good-will of, bakers houses. The. frequency, of these, practices, has im 
some measure, divided the trade, as those who incur, the risks attendant thereon, expest 
and obtain the high price which they agree amongst one,another to charge for flour, 
whilst others who sell for money ina regular are contented, with, a, lower prices 
and latterly it has led. to, the establishment of numerous,sbops in which bread is,sold 
below. the assize. price ; and your Committee are, informed, that; these shops, are, 
yt 


enabled to go on chiefly by the low price at which, flour is,to , be bought by, persone 
with capital, though some, of them appear,to derive advantage from selling for,ready 

And your Committee, beg, leave,to point,out, That,the,high prices. which, ar 
the Cocket-office, are,fyrther influenced, by, the, following ,circumstancess 

Ist. That it, isthe practice of some. bakers ,to,.return, their purchases of flour, ab 
a full credit price, though. they subsequently obtain, an, allowance, for, prompt 
payment in the shape of discount, 

That much flour is returned at a higher price than, that at which it-was-pule 

chased. 
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gdly. That. much low-priced flour is omitted in the returns altogether. 
That your Committee, for the foregoing reasons, being led to believe that the assiae 
rice of bread in London is higher than if no assize had ever existed, were further 
confirmed in that opinion by information which they procured from Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Newcastle, Bath, and Lewes, in which places they were informed no assize 
was set; and they found in all of them the prices both of flour and bread have been 
Jower than in London, though it does not appear that wheat has been cheaper. 

Your Committee then thought it their duty to consider how far it might be possible 
to frame an Assize Law, the operation of which should be. free from the foregoing 
objections ; and with regard to the first and main objection, namely ; That under an 
assize it is of no importance to the bakers whether the price of flour is low or high; 

our Committee are of opinion that this evil is inherent in the nature of an assize, and 
must exist in any statute which could be devised: but with regard to the others, as 
the Committee found the returned prices of wheat were correct, they inquired into 
the expediency of setting the assize of bread by them, and they found on the part 
of the bakers a settled repugnance to any such arrangement; and it was also repre- 
sented to your Committee, that the quality of wheat, and consequently the quantity 
of bread which can be obtained from it, varies so materially from year to year, and 
from place to place, that no average quality could be fixed on by which to form a 
table, which would not in favourable seasons leave to the baker far too large a profit 
in surplus bread, and in others (such as the present) em even compel him to sell 
more bread for the price of a quarter of wheat than could possibly be made from it; 
whilst at all times it could not fail to give the bakers an inducement to buy none but 
the finest and most productive wheats, and materially to discourage the sale of those 
of lower quality ; and it was further represented, that the wheat returns are subject 
to frequent and sudden variations, from the demand at one market happening to be 
for the best, and at another solely for inferior wheats. For which reasons your 
Committee are led to conclude, that no benefit is likely to result from any mode 
which could be resorted to in London, of fixing the assize of bread by the price of 
wheat, 

Your Committee next inquired how far it might be possible to obtain true returns 
of the price of flour; and they found by including the whole of the sales now made 
in open market, and by compelling the sellers of flour to make the return and not the 
bakers, that some improvement might be made; but as the greater part of the flour 
consumed in London is disposed of to the bakers on long credit, in the way before 
described, your Committee are of opinion, no returns of those purchases, whether 
made by buyer or seller, could very materially differ from the imperfect returns at 
present obtained : and with regard to the frauds which your Committee were assured 
are now practised in making the returns of the prices of flour, the inducement to have 
recourse to them under any regulatious of assize must be so strong, and the difficulty 
of detection so great, that your Committee are of opinion, that no enactment could 
avail entirely to prevent them: and generally, with regard to fixing the assize of 
bread by the price of flour, your Committee beg leave to point out, that no benefit 
can be expected to result from it, beyond that of fixing a rate upon the labour and 
profits of the bakers, whilst the miller and mealmen must be left wholly without any 
contro]; and-your Committee are distinctly of opinion, that more benefit is likely 
to result from the effects of a free competition in their trade, than can be expected 
. —_ from any regulations or restrictions under which they could possibly be 
placed. 

Your Committee being thus led to conclude, that any remedy to the evils arising 
from the assize could hardly be brovght about by an alteration in the law, beg leave 
also to point out, that the competition which has arisen, even under the discourage- 
ment of an assize, has already removed a part of the evil; and your Committee are 
of opinion, that if the trade was thrown open by the repeal of the Assize Laws, it would 
have the effect of gradually drawing persons with capital into it, of diminishing the 
waste of labour and unnecessary subdivision of profits, which appear by the evidence 
at present to exist. 

That your Committee have found an opinion to be extremely prevalent, that Assize 

aws operate beneficially as measures of police, and, by removing from the bakers to 
the magistrate all responsibility for the price of bread, ensure when that price is high 
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the tranquillity of the Metropolis. But your Committee could not find that any dis. 
turbances had arisen, or were at all apprehended from the suspension of the assize ip 
the populous towns of Birmingham, Manchester, and Newcastle ; and are of opinion, 
that the value of the Assize Laws in this point of view is so secondary, as not to coup, 
terbalance the evils apparently resulting from them. 

That your Committee thought it their duty to examine the Act of the 53d of Geo,g. 
and they observe generally, with regard to that Statute, that it has been so short 9 
time in operation as not at this moment to be duly judged of, though it cannot fail to 
be liable to the general objections which your Committee have pointed out as appli. 
cable to all Assize laws. 

Finally, Your Committee came to the following Resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, That it is expedient that the 

Bread Assize Laws for the City of London, and within ten miles of the Royal Ex. 


change, should be forthwith repealed. 
6 June 1815. 
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